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PREFACE. 

The  intention  of  these  volumes  is  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  nature  of  Chivalry,  and 
of  the  events  which  attended  the  chivalrous 
armies  of  Europe  in  their  invasion  of  Pales* 
tine.    The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  offer 
such  observations  in  the  progress  of  his  nar- 
rative, as  may  excite  the  reader  to  use  his 
reflection  on  a  subject  in  regard  to  which 
popular  opinion  is  more  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken than  otherwise.     The  highly  coloured 
pictures  which  have  been  given  of  Knight- 
hood, and  of  the  times  in  which  it  flourish- 
ed, if  they  do  no  worse  injury  to  truth, 
lead  to  false   opinions  respecting  the  pro- 
gress of  general  improvements ;  and  by  do- 
bg  this,  induce  the  inquirer  to  regard  the 
advantages  at  present  possessed  by  socie- 
ty as  of  less  value  than  they  really  are;  or 
to  be  indifferent  in  the  struggle  which  is 
going"  on,  to  provide  mankind  with  more 
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certain  guides  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  happiness,  than  were  enjoyed  when  w^r 
was  the  only  road  to  distinction^  and  cou- 
rage the  first  of  all  virtues. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  the  author's  in- 
tention to  represent  the  institutions  alluded 
to,  as  wanting  in  that  external  splendour 
vsually  ascribed  to  them ;  or  as  not  exer- 
cising, to  a  certain  extent,  considerable  in- 
fiuence  on  the  i^inions  of  former  genera-^ 
tions  }  his  only  object  having  been  to  guard 
against  the  mistakes  and  puerilities  of  mere 
esiogists^ 

In  regard  to  the  History  of  the  Crusades^ 
the  narrative  is  necessarily  a  rapid  one;  but 
it  i»  hc^ed  that  nothing  is  omitted,  whieh 
can  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  coVr^ct 
view  of  the  Holy  Wars,  or  of  the  events  and 
^ATacters  which-  tbe  history  concerns. 

Authorities  are  given  where  any  extraor-^ 
dinary  event  ia  related,  or  expressions  are 
einplpyed  from  the  old  writers  on  the  sub* 
jedt ',  but  seferences  have  not  been  thought 
necessary  where  the  events  recorded  are 
such  as  form  the  staple  matter  of  all  histo^ 
riea  of  the  period  described* 

London^  December  1829. 
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CHAFTER  I. 


Ut*BODUCtIOK.«-*0|lIOlH  AKD  kAft&T  BtSVORT  dV  CHTfA^V* 


Chivalry  owes  its  origin  to  a  state  of  society 
which  has  only*  existed  once,  and  which  it  is  more 
than  pn>l«ble  wUl  nerer  agiOa  exkt  ia  «>7  p»t  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  destruction  of  the  vast 
Roman  monarchy  at  no  long  period  after  the  es* 
tablishment  of  Christianity,  seems  to  have  beett 
ordered  by  Providence,  that  a  total  change  might 
lake  place  in  the  civil  goTemmeBt  of  nations,  si- 
moltaneottsly  with  the  revolution  in  their  belief 
and  morals.  By  the  fearful  convulsions  which  at* 
tended  the  decay  of  that  Empire,  its  feeble  and  exr 
hansted  provinces  were  speedily  broken  off  from 
the  once  splendid  mass  of  sovereignty  and  triumph* 
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ant  grandeur  .which  they  contributed  to  enlarge. 
As  if  a  call  to  victory  bad  been  suddenly  heard  in 
the  recesses  of  their  vast  forests,  the  Northern 
barbarians  poured  forth,  in  unlooked,  for  strength 
and  numbers,  upon  the  rich  and  defenceless,  plains 
of  Gaul,  Spain  and  Italy.  Had  the  Roman  go- 
yemment  been  possessed  at  the  time  of  more  vi- 
gour, and  a  bolder  and  better  disciplined  army, 
it  is  probable  that,  fierce  and  numerous,  as  were, 
the  invaders,  she  would  have  successively  repelled 
them,  or,  leaving  the  least  tenable  parts  of  her 
domain  as  their  prize,  would  have  concentrated 
her  strength  within  narrower  bounds,  and  by  her 
wealth  and  compactness  defied  any  further  assaults. 
But  the  enervating  effects  of  misgovemment  and 
luxury  had  been  too  long  operating;  and  there  was 
now  no  Roman  or  national  spirit  which  might 
be  called  up  to  resist  their  influence.  By  the 
end,  therefore,  of  the  fifth  century,  Rome  scarcely 
possessed  even  the  shadow  of  her  former  great- 
ness. Like  other  conquerors,  with  the  warlike 
Tenown  of  her  name,  she  had  lost  all  that  render- 
ed her  respectable.  The  first  horde  of  barbarians 
that  successfully  defied  her  legions,  pulled  up,  in 
fact,  the  foundations  of  the  Capitol ;  and  the  Easteim 
empire,  splendid  as  were  the  materials  out  of  which 
it  was  formed,  never  possessed  the  strength  which 
insures  to  kingdoms  a  long  and  healthy  existence. 
The  contests  which  the  barbarians  waged  with 
the  imperial  forces,  were  marked  by  many  and 
striking  traits  of  romance.  Their  fierce  spirits  were 
urged  forward  by  the  twofold  desire  of  conquest 
and  adventure.  They  knew  no  other  state  but 
that  of  freedom;  and  they  believed  that  valour 
and  freedom  were  invincible.     In  the  bleak  and 
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impenetreble  wilds  from  wbich  they  iasned,  the 
graye  and  solemn  saperstitions  which  distinguish- 
ed the  heathenism  of  the  North,  had  taught  them 
to  imbae  erery  project  with  the  awfalness  of  reli- 
gion :  and  their  long  and  perilous  routes  through 
unknown  districts ;  the  dangers  they  had  to  en- 
counter in  inrasions  where  the  enemy's  forces  were 
frequently  uncalculated ;  and  the  strong  delight 
which  they  felt  at  their  first  entrance  upon  the 
bright  and  flowery  rallies  of  the  South ;  were  all 
calculated  to  strengthen  both  their  superstitious 
and  warlike  character. 

Without  much  apparent  change,  either  in  their 
dispositions  or  habits,  the  conversion  of  many  of 
the  Gothic  tribes  to  Christianity  took  place  short- 
ly after  their  conquests*  There  was  thus  engraft- 
ed upon  their  original  nature  a  new  system  of  be- 
liefy  which  in  its  own  native  purity  would  hare 
been  singularly  in  opposition  to  all  their  former 
principles  of  conduct.  But  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  had  been  gradually  becoming 
more  and  n(iore  obscure,  amid  the  convulsions  of 
society,  the  fierce  contentions  of  new  sects,  and 
the  mistaken  zeal  of  devotees  and  ascetics.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  see  the  effects  of 
thdr  (M>nversion  such  as  we  may  suppose  they 
would  have  been  in  the  primitive  times  of  the 
Gospel.  Bttt  though  imperfect,  they  were,  not- 
withstanding, considerable ;  though  they  could  liot 
subdue,  they  gave  a  different  tone  to  their  Warlike 
dispositions,  and  greatly  modified  the  first'  idete 
with  which  they  commenced  the  foundation  of  niew 
states. 

In  sp^kkmg  of  the  rise  of  Chivah'y,  which  de- 
rives its  existence  from  the  union  of  warlike  w- 
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Ui66  with  religions  deVoUoii»  it  is  worthy  of  con** 
Btant  observation,  that  Christianity  was  embraced 
by  die  foanders  of  the  most  chivalrous  king- 
doms, when  they  came  hot  from  the  battle-field 
-p— when  they  were  rejoicing  in  the  pdde  of  .their 
prowe8S-«-4rampling  on  subject  foes,  and  only  wait- 
ing for  breathing-time  to  rush  forward  again  in 
ihek  trimnphant  career.  It  was  not  the  conversion 
of  a  people,  by  the  slow  work  of  reason  and  mis- 
sionaries, but  of  an  army  following  the'  example  of 
its  v^Qierated  leader,  and  instigated  by  motives, 
which  were  more  likely  to  work  on  the  sudden, 
than  after  mature  deliberation.  Thus,  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  others  are  said  to  have  embraced 
Christianity ;  and  thus  Clovis,  the  renowned  head 
of  the  French  monarchy,  became  a  convert  to  the 
fiuth,  after  having  triumphed  in  the  douUfol  battle 
of  Tolbiac  The  labours  of  Ulphilas  among  the 
Goths  had  early  given  them  the  means  of  conver* 
sion;  many  of  them  had  received  it  from^  his 
hands ;  a^d  |hey  pursued  their  conquests,  carrying 
with  them  the  Gospel,  but  not  trusting  less  to  the 
shields  with  which  they  had  been  armed  by  their 
fathers. 

We  have  here  the  groundwork  of  that  splendid 
inslitation  which  throw  its  lustre  over  so  many 
ages  of  gloom  and  anarchy,  bat  which  never  lost 
th^  characteristics  which  belonged  to  its  origin* 
So  natural,  however,  does  it  seem  for  men  exposed 
to  the  excitement  oif  great  and  frequent  danger, 
to  be  more  open  than  others  to  religious  impres'^ 
sions,  that  we  find  this  element  of  chivi|lroii|»  feel', 
ing  in  the  character  of  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated heroes  of  antiquity;  The  minnte  dtserv- 
aiM^  of  rites  and  iceremonies,  and  the  terriUe 
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conimaiids  to  whicb,  accordiDg  to  Homer,  the 
Grecian  captains  submitted,  afford  a  strong  in- 
stance of  this  description.     The  boldest  warriors 
tppear  as  the  most  devout  worshippers  of  the 
gods,  and  the  hero  of  the  iEneid  receives  his  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  and  praise  from  his  great 
piety. 

•  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  original 
of  chivalric  forms  and  institutions  may  be  disco- 
vered in  the  military  customs  of  nations  long  be- 
fore their  establishment  in  modem  times.  The 
Boman  Equites  formed,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
republic,  the  great  ornament  of  its  army ;  they 
were  distinguished  by  a  gold  ring,  which  was  pre- 
sented them  by  the  state,  and  were  provided  with 
horses  at  the  pnl^lic  charge.  In  the  rude  ceremo- 
nies with  which  the  German  youth  were  admitted 
into  the  assembly  of  warriors,  we  observe  a  still 
nearer  approach  to  the  observances  of  knightly 
initiation.  They  were  publicly  endowed  with  the 
spear  and  shield,  and  from  that  time  forth  attached 
diemselves,  with  devoted  constancy,  to  some  parti- 
cular chieftain.  "  The  noblest  youths, "  says  Ta- 
citus, **  were  not  ashamed  to  be  numbered  among 
the  faithful  companions  of  a  celebrated  leader,  to 
whom  they  devoted  their  arms  and  service.  A 
noble  emulation  prevailed  among  the  companions, 
to  obtain  the  highest  place  in  his  esteem — among 
the  leaders,  to  acquire  the  greatest  number  of  bold 
companions.  To  be  constantly  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  select  youths,  was  the  ambition  and  glory 
of  the  chiefs, — their  ornament  in  peace,  their  pro^- 
tecdon  in  war.  The  glory  of.  such  distinguished 
heroes  diffused  itself  beyond  the  harrow  limits  of 
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thur  own  tribe.  FraaentB  and  embanioe  vnsee 
employed  to  otoin  their  friendBlttp ;  wd  the  famm 
of  their  aom  olfcen  ensured  Tictory  to  the  parly 
whi^  they  espoiued.  In  the  hoar  of  deii£^»  it 
W98  shamefnl  for  the  ehief  to  be  sorpasscd  m  ¥&« 
lonr  by  Ids  companiona — shameinl  Sor  the  c^npa* 
nions  not  to  equal  the  valonr  of  their  chief.  To 
■nrriye  him,  if  he  fell,  was  irretrievable  disgrace. 
To  protect  hia  person,  and  to  increase  his  glory 
by  their  own  trinmphs,  were  the  moat  holy  of  tbeir 
duties." 

Thnsy  a  principal  part  of  the  fonna  which  kitro- 
dnced  the  modem  warrior  to  his  noblest  degreOf 
and  that  faithfol  attachment  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  military  baron '  and  his  followers,  the 
kaight  and  his  squire,  seem  to  haye  existed  long 
before  Christianity  was  made  to  assist  in  forming 
them  into  a  system,  and  to  add  the  solemnity  of  de* 
▼otion  to  the  haughty  gallantry  of  war.    Nor  ought 
it  to  be  passed  over  unobserved,,  that  the  people 
among  whom  we  trace  these  early  dawnings  of  chi-> 
valry,  were  remarkable  for  the  honour  in  which  ' 
they  held  the  female  character.     The  women  <^ 
Germany  were  as  distinguished  for  their  chastity 
as  the  men  for  their  heroism ;  and  they  were  re- 
garded with  a  respect  which  partook  of  religious 
veneration.     This  union  of  so  many  of  the  ele- 
ments which  gave  birth  to  knighthood  in  a  subse- 
quent age,  affords  sufficient  reason  for  ascribing  its 
doubtful  and  obscure  origin  to  our  Northern  ances- 
tors, who  alone  seem  to  have  possessed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  feeling  of  religious  awe,  that  free 
and  heroic  courage,  and  severe  purity  of  manners, 
which,  at  its  (Commencement)  distinguished  the 
votaries  of  chivalry. 
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The  warlike  diqpodtums  of  the  btfbiriaiis  re- 
mauned,  almost  necessarily,  imalteredy  long  after 
theff  setdement  in  the  countries  they  had  conquer- 
ed  When  no  danger  existed  from  the  remainiag 
tfini  of  their  yanqoished  subjects,  they  were  left 
bee  to  exert  their'proud  and  turbulent  feelings  ar 
gainst  each  other ;  and  when  no  proper  ground  of 
quar^  could  be  found,  they  were  not  long  in  di»- 
corering  an  imaginary  one;  for,  when  men  are 
possessed  of  wealth  and  power,  but  have  neitlm 
the  empkiyments  which  an  established  goyemmeni 
creates,  nor  the  resources  afforded  by  literature, 
'they  must  either  retain  their  warlike  dispositioii 
witb  its  attendant  evils,  or  gradually  sink  into 
slothful  barbarism. 

How  little  ^ect  their  new  religion  had  in  soft- 
emng  the  habits  of  the  Northmen  when  they  firsl 
anbiaced  it,  may  be  understood  from  what  b  re- 
lated of  the  famous  Earl  Siward,  who,  when  he 
fe^t  death  approaching,  thus  lamented  the  sad  &te 
which  awarded  him  such  an  ignominious  end— 
*^  Alas, "  he  Cried,  ^^  that  I  have  escaped  death  in 
80  many  battles,  to  yield  up  my  Hfe  in  this  tamet 
disgraceful  manner,  like  a  cow !  I  beseech  yoa« 
my  dear  friends,  dress  me  in  my  impenetrable  coat 
of  mail;  gird  my  trusty*  sword  about  my  body; 
pbce  my  helmet  on  my  head,  my  shield  in  my  leit 
faaudy  and  my  gilded  battle-axe  in  my  rigbt,^  that 
I  may  die  in  the  dress  of  a  warrior,  since  I  cannot 
have  the  happiness  to  die  in  battle  I  **  The  same 
feelings  were  common,  in  life  and  death,  to  all  the 
celebrated  warriors  of  those  ages ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  Ihey  bad  been  some  tim^  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and.  monkish 
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saperetition,  that  they  lost  the  last  remnants  of 
Scandinavian  ferocity. 

The  noble  attempts  which  were  made  by  some 
of  the  Roman  missionaries  to  diffuse  the  pnriest 
knowledge  they  themselves  possessed,  had  only  a 
very  temporary  effect ;  and  for  more  than  a-  centnry 
preceding  the  reigns  of  Alfred  and  Charlemagne, 
both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  were  sunk  in  the 
grossest  darkness.  The  policy  of  both  those  en- 
lightened princes,  led  them  to  endeavour  the  esta- 
blishment of  religion  on  a  surer  footing.  They  en^ 
couraged  learning  by  the  foundation  of  public 
schools  and  universiides,  and  ensured  the  better 
and  more  regular  instruction  of  the  people,  by  the 
erection  .of  splendid  churches,  and  the  appointment 
of  officiating  ministers.  But  Christianity,  in  its 
passage  through  the  dark  period  which  preceded 
this  era,  had  become  too  closely  mixed  up  with 
all  the  errors  and  superstitious  conceits  6f  ifae 
times,  to  be  easily  separated  from  its  corruptions  ; 
land  when  Charles  by  his  splendid  victories  ob- 
tained the  empire,  and  adorned  the  church  with 
many  trophies  of  his  victories,  it  retained  few 
traces  of  its  original  and  simple  character. 

But  it  was  to  the  predominance  which  super- 
stition gained  over  the  open  plainness  of  truth,  that 
chivalry  owed  its  strongest  nourishment.  The 
gorgeous  hues  with  which  she  dyed  the  simple 
banner  of  the  Cross,  made  it  more  fitting  for  the 
pomp  of  the  battle-field,  and  the  tents  of  kings^ 
and  conquerors.  Her  voice,  unlike  that  of  truth, 
was  many-toned,  and  seemed  as  much  in  harmony 
with  the  concert  of  triumphant  clarions  and  neigh- 
ing war-steeds,  as  with  the  meek  voices  of  preachers 
and  confessors.     The  offering  of  a  bloody  sword 
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was  more  acceptable  to  her  thaa  that  of  a  bleed- 
ing heart ;  and  spoil-laden  soldiers  better  worship- 
pers at  her  altar,  than  penitents  who  hrooght  no- 
thiogf  but  their  sins. 

Chivalry,  as  a  military  institution,  had  acquired 
part  of  Its  ceremonial  pomp  before  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  An  account  is  given  in  the  life  of 
that  monarch,  of  his  formally  investing  his  son 
Lewis  with  the  arms  of  a  knight  on  his  reaching 
manhood.  King  Alfred,  also',  is  related  to  have 
admitted  Athelstan  to  the  same  dignity,  by  cloth- 
ing him  in  a  purple  vest,  with  a. belt  set  with  gems, 
and  a  sword  sheathed  in  gold.  If,  also,  we  are  to 
believe  only  a  small  portion  of  the  traditionary 
history  of  the  gallant  Arthur  |aid  his  knights,  chi- 
valry, as  early  as  the  sixth  centuiy,  could  boast  of 
its  gay  and  festive  shows.  The  candidate  for  ita 
honours,  according  to  Segar,  was,  on  the  day  of 
his  admission,  called  before  an  august  assembly  of 
the  king  and  the  noblest  lords  and  ladies  of  his. 
court,  in  a  church  adorned  for  the  purpose.  There, 
seated  on  a  silver  chair  which  was  ornamented 
with  silken  curtains  of  green,  he  replied  to  the  se- 
veral questions  which  were  put  to  him  respecting 
his  readiness  to  fulfil  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
profession ;  which  having  done^  he  received  his 
arms,  his  belt  and  golden  spurs,  and  was  then  led 
forth  into  the  banquet-hall,  by  the  fairest  and  mosli 
exalted, ladies  of  the  realm. 

Whether  we  are  to  believe  or  not  thi3  account^ 
of  the  early  splendour  of  chivalry,  it  is  certain  that,, 
by  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  as  far  as  regards 
its  military  ordinances,  it  existed  throughojut  Eu- 
rope. The  formal  ^ding.  on  of  the  sword,  the 
aocoUade  o^  kiss  of  brotherhood,  and  the  striking 
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on  the  ear,.iiiiich  constituted  so  great  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  in  after  times,  are  all  mentioDed,  both  in 
the  account  we  possess  of  the  admission  of  Lewis, 
and  in  the  constitutions  for  Friesland,  in  which 
Charlemagne  gives  the  governor  authority  to  make 
knights,  and  directs  him  to  do  so  by  investing  the 
persons  worthy  of  the  honour  with  a  sword,  strik- 
ing them  on  the  ear,  and  presenting  them  with 
an  ensign  emblazoned  with  the  Imperial  crown. 

Thus  fieur,  however,  chivalry  was  not  consecrated 
by  religion.  We  hear  noUiing  of  prayers  and 
vigils,  of  swords  and  shields  made  proof  by  priest-' 
ly  benedictions,  or  of  vows  that  rendered  it  doubt- 
ful whether  the  order  of  knighthood  was  not  equal 
in  holiness  to  .that  of  the  clergy.  It  was  an  insti- 
tution purely  military,  and  owing,  it  is  probable, 
whatever  it  possessed  of  a  moral  character,  to  its 
connection  with  feudalism,  which  strongly  incul- 
cated not  only  the  virtues  of  bravery,  but  those  of 
truth  and  devoted  fidelity. 

But  though  it  thus  remained  unimpressed  with 
that  religious  solemnity  whidi  suhsequently  per- 
fected the  system,  it  was,. I  am  persuaded,  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  that'  the  proper  foundation 
of  Christian  chivalry  was  laid,  and  that  from  this 
period  we  are  to  date  the  commencement  of  its 
progress  to  that  complete  and  beautiful  harmony 
of  parts  which  it  subsequently  attained. 

We  have  no  positive  statements  from  which  to 
determine  the  precise  time  at  which  the  ministers 
of  religion  first  performed  any  part  at  the  creation 
of  knights ;  and  writers  on  the  subject  are  gene- 
rally contented  with  ascribing  it  to  some  period 
between  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Seventh 
century.   But  there  are  many  circumstances  which 
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may  indace  us  to  place  it  much  nearer  the  former 
than  the  latter  era.  The  principal  of  these  ib,  the 
dose  and  remarkable  union  which  the  warlike 
Charles  formed  with  the  great  potentate  of  the 
efaarch.  To  his  father  and  grandfather  the  Roman 
See  had  owed  its  deliverance  more  than  once  from 
hold  and  impious  invaders ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  him  to  complete  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  fa- 
mOy,  and  to  make  himself  not  only  the  champion^ 
but  the  favoured  son  of  the  church.  Like  his  an- 
cestorsy  he  enlai^ed  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  and 
offered  the  profoundest  homage  of  royalty  and 
valour,  to  secure  the  favour  of  his  spiritual  father. 
The  opportunity  which  a  barbarous  attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  reigning  pontiff  afforded  him  of  show- 
ing hb  reverence  for  that  sacred  person,  added  ad- 
ditional lustre  to  his  character  for  piety ;  and  he 
was  splendidly  rewarded,  by  being  crowned  Em- 
peror by  the  Pope,  as  the  legitimate  snccessw 
of  the  Csesars. 

The  connection  which  was  thus  established  be- 
tween the  most  warlike  monarch  in  Europe  and  the 
Church — the  mutual  interchange  of  honours  and  re- 
wards, in  which  they  vied  with  each  other,  must  have 
had  a  very  powerful  influence  oq  the  military^  cha- 
racter of  the  period:  and  it  appears  highly  probable, 
that  as  the  monarch  was  rewarded  for  his  achieve- 
ments by  an  imperial  crown,  his  knights  and  barons 
would  enjoy  some  proportionable  share  in  ecclesi- 
astical favour ;  that  the  piety  of  their  master 
would  lead  them  to  imitate  his  devotion  to  the 
protection  of  the  church  ;  and  that  they  would,  in 
4ike  manner,  find  themselves  adopted  into  the  sa- 
cred femily  of  its  defenders. . 

It  was  also  a  &vonrite  p9rt  of  the  policy  of 
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Charlemagne,  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  clei^ 
in  hia  dominions.   He  employed  them  in  the  most 
important  offices  of  the  state,  and  seems  to  have 
generally  opposed  their  authority  to  that  of  his 
more  warlike  sohjects.  This  could  hardly  be  done 
without  bringing  into  action  that  species  of  in- 
fluence, which,  by  awing  the  minds  of  men,  renders 
them  ready  to  pursue  a  conduct,  the  moral  recti- 
tude of  which  they  are  at  first  incapable  of  i^pre- 
ciating.     It  is  also  easy  to  perceive,  from  a.  cir- 
cumstance which  is  recorded  respecting  the  main- 
tenance of  the  dergy  at  this  period,  that  they 
were  far  from  scorning  to  increase  theur  advantagtes 
by  the  assistance  of  a  fertile  invention.    The  duty 
of  paying  tithes  having  been  somewhat  neglected, 
it  was  declared,  at  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  that 
voices  had  been  heard  in  the  air  ascribing  a  fam'ine 
which  had  happened  to  that  cause,  and  that  de- 
mons had  therefore  been  permitted  to  devour  the 
produce  of  the  earth.     We  can  hardly  fix  upon  a 
time  at  which  we  should  find  military  virtue  and 
ecclesiastical  domination  more  active,  or  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  to  act  upon  each  other,  and  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  a  system  compounded, 
like  diivalry,  of  their  several  characteristics.     A 
period,  moreover,  of  great  darkness  had,  as  we  have 
said,  preceded  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.    During 
that  time,  the  love  of  ceremonies,  and  all  the  ver*- 
biage,  if  we  nmy  so  terra  it,  of  religious  worship, 
had  been  constantly  gaining  ground.     In  propoiv 
tion  as  Christianity  was  stripped  of  its  purity,  first 
by  the  virulence  of  sectarian  zealots,  and  next  by 
the  ambition  of  designing  priests,  it  became  im- 
mersed in  pomps  and  gorgeous  representations* 
Its  simple  beauty,  like  that  of  the  buried  litera- 
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tnre  of  classic  ages,  was  insufficient  to  noye 
imperions  soldiers  to  obedience.  Religion  waa 
therefore  again  submitted  to  the  gross  forms  of 
bodily  emblems.  Its  influence  was  thenceforward 
fehy  not  in  the  internal  world  of  humanity— the 
hearts  and  spirits  of  men— but  in  the  forms  only, 
and  circumstances  of  society.  The  most  active 
minds  that  were  employed  in  its  defence,  when  they 
left  the  subtleties  of  dispute,  set  themselves  to  the 
instruction  of  the  multitude  by  means  as  opposed  to 
the  airy  nature  of  their  speculations,  as  to  the  genius 
of  rdigion  itself.  They  made  corpored  images  of 
the  yery  things  which  they  were  incapable  of  de- 
scribing by  all  ihe  powers  and  technicalites  of  rea- 
son ;  and  while  they  almost  ceased  to  struggle  for 
the -moral  mastery  of  truth,  exerted  an  auUiority 
oyer  the  feelings  and  imaginations  of  men  which 
threw  a  new  and  glaring  light  on  the  whole  snr- 
&ce  of  existence. 

The  alliance  of  Charlemagne  with  the  See  of 
Rome  gaye  ample  space  for  the  operation  of  this 
authority ;  and  the  power,  the  extensive  rule  and 
grandeur  of  that  monarch,  made  it  act  in  a  direc- 
tion feiyourable  to  the  magnificence  of  his  reign. 
The  same  alliance  with  the'  ambitious  head  of  die 
churdi,  when  formed  by  monarchs  less  wise  or 
powerful  than  Charles,  led,  in  after  times,  to  the 
degradation  of  royalty  and  the  subyersion  of  con- 
stitutioos.  But  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  interests 
as  a  king,  while  he  offered  his  homage  as  a  faith- 
ful aervant  to  the  chureh ;  and  the  church  was 
more  likely  to  consecrate  the  shields  and  standards 
of  a  conquering  host,  than  respect  the  sceptre  of  a 
pusillanimous  prince. 

YOLk  I.  B 
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Whenever,  indeed,  chinJry  assiimed  the  oha- 
racter.of  a  perfect  inititntion,  it  must  haye  owed  its 
consolidation  to  circnmstancee,  which  we  find  meet 
powerfully  acting  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 
That  which  rendered  the'  knighthood  of  Christen- 
dom difierent  from  the  military  honours  of  earlier 
times,  was,  if  traced  to  its  source,  the  peculiar  re- 
lation which  the  church,  in  Christian  nations,  has 
always  held  to  the  civil  government.  Nothing  like 
chivalry,  properly  so  called,  could  exist  in  ancioit 
times  ;  and  this,  not  because  of  the  want  of  valour, 
gallantry,  or  a  devotional  spirit,  but  because  there 
was  no  special  sacred  authority,  no  distinct  powers- 
distinct  from  that  which  warred  and  governed— to 
give  them  a  new  name  or  direction.     The  religion 
of  paganism  never  for  a  moment  rivalled  the  ma- 
jesty, or  stood  independent,  of  the  state ;.  and,  to 
carry  the  observation  fisLrther,  Mahometanism  was 
an  indissoluble  compound  of  the  religious  and  civil 
power.    In  neither  the  one  case  nor  the  other  was 
there  an  authority  that  could  add  a  glory  to  re- 
gality which  kings  could  not  of  themselves  acquire. 
The  Christian  church,  fr^m  its  earliest  establish- 
ment, existed  necessarily  and  absolutely  as  a  se- 
parate foundation ;  and,  while  it  retained  its  primi- 
tive simplicity,  was  content  to  expend  its  sanctity 
on  the  consecration  of  its  own  spiritual  soldien. 
But  no  change,  either  in  its  character  or  circum- 
stances, could  destroy  its  complete   distinctness 
froi9  the  temporal  power.    It  might  be  brought  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  it,  but  they  could  not  be 
confounded  with  each  other ;  and,  whether  robed 
in  sanctity,  or  in  the  purple  pall  of  dominion,  the 
church  had  an  authority  which,  like  the  mysteries 
of  its  name,  could  never  be  alienated  or  divided. 
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But  what  could  be  more  likely^  when  this  new 
eiftabiiflhmeiit  had  become  as  much  an  object  of 
wonder  for  its  magnificence  as  of  yeneration  for 
its  hoiinessy  than  that  men  should  begin  to  regard 
It  as  a  new  fountain  of  honour,  and  readily  yield 
themselyes  to  its  influence  when  they  belieyed 
it  capable  of  heightening  the  glory  of  their  ex-, 
plmta  by  the  coosummation  of  its  sanctity  ?  To 
create  each  an  institution  as  chiyalry,  nothing  waa 
wanted  but  this ;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  was  the 
powerful  source  of  all  the  proud  and  solemn  adoni- 
ments  of  Christian  knighthood.  At  the  period  as- 
signed for  its  commencement,  the  ecclesiastical  au* 
tfaority  obtained  its  first  and  most  striking  advance 
upon  worldly  splendm';  and  this  important  cirw 
cumatance  was  aided  by  others,  which  served  to 
"Vary  the  uniformity  of  its  effect  upon  the  rising 
system.  From  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  litera- 
ture b^an  to  show  symptoms  of  reviyal.  The 
light  which  it  shed  was  not  strong  enough  to  lead 
to  truth,  but  it  tended  to  soft^i  the  manners  of 
the  high  and  noble,  who  alone  could  enjoy  it. 
Chailes  himself  is  said  to  hare  been  fond  of  science, 
to'haye  learned  astronomy,  rhetoric  and  logic,  un- 
der the  famous  Alcuine,  whom  he  invited  from 
England  for  the  purpose.  Many  academies,  also, 
were  instituted  in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  and 
history  was  studied  by  the  ecclesiastics  as  a  fa- 
vourite* and  fashionable  pursuit.  Not  one  of  these 
bnmchee  of  literature,  it  is  true,  was  caltivated  in 
its  purity.  Philosophy  was  disfigured  by  the  use- 
less speculations  of  schoolmen ;  poetry  was  a  vain 
imitation  of  the  classical  authors ;  and  the  dignity 
of  history  was  diminished  by  a  frequent  mixture 
of  incredible  traditions.     But  even  an  uncertain 
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light  mtkm  nen  coDscions  of  there  being  aome- 
thiog  in  existence  besides  themselTes.  If  it  be 
not  sufficient  to  show  them  the  proper  forms 
of  things,  it  makes  them  aware  of  objects  after 
which  it  is  their  interest  to  seek,  and  in  seek- 
ing for  which  the  mind  becomes  better  acquainted 
with  its  capacity.  The  example  which  was  set, 
both  by  Alfred  and  Charlemagney  must  haye  had 
no  little  effect  on  the  pursuits  of  their  courtiers  and 
military  followers ;  and  hence  a  new  order  of  feel* 
ings,  feyourable  to  a  more  gentle  gallantry  than 
that  which  had  hitherto  prevailed^  was  connected 
with  the  profession  of  arms. 

We  may  also  add,  that  the  solidity  which  be* 
longed  to  the  extensive  power  of  Charlemagne 
gave  superior  splendour  to  his  court»  and  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  courtly  life.  Though  he  himself 
affected,  as  many  other  celebrated  commande&s 
have  done,  the  extreme  of  plainness  both  in  his 
dress  and  habits  of  living,  his  followers  appear  to 
have  indulged  in  the  most  costly  luxuries.  Thus 
it  is  related,  that  on  a  certain  day  when  they  were 
hunting  with  theb  master^  and  habited  in  doaka* 
made  of  the  most  expensiye  silks  and  furs,  a  vio- 
lent storm  coming  on,  they  were  soaked  with 
rain;  seeing  which,  the.  monarch,  clothed  in  a 
simple  coat  of  sheep-skin,  heartily  laughed,  and 
kept  them  waiting  upon  him  on  their  return,  till 
their  furs  and  silks  were  drawn  up  and  ruined* 
On  the  morrow  he  directed  them  to  appear  in 
the  same  garments  they  had  worn  the  day  before, 
and  took  occasion,  on  seeing  their  miserable  plight^ 
to  ridicule  their  affectation  and  luxury.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  doubted,  that  it  was  under  the  reign  of 
this  monarch  that  women  of  nuik  began  to  ex- 
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efcke  their  influence  in  giving  to  chivalry  that 
conrteouB  character  which  so  essentially  belonged 
to  it  in  after  times*  Charlemagne  was  himself^ 
if-  report  speak  trae,  a  most  ardent  worshipper  oJF 
tbe  &ir  sex ;  and  the  gaiety  which  we  hare  stat* 
ed,  as  belonging  to  the  firequenters  of  his  court, 
must  have  had  considerable  influence  in  giving  im- 
portance to  the  smiles  and  opinions  of  the  ladies. 

I  have  merely  had  space  sufficient  for  noticing 
one  or  two  of  the  circumstances  which  seem  to 
fix  the  birth-time  of  modem  chivalry  in  the  reign 
of  the  son  of  Pepin.  The  inquury  is  one  of  con- 
siderable interest,  and  merits  a  much  more  exten- 
sive consideration  than  I  am  able  to  gire  it ;  but 
die  few  observations  I  have  made  may  serve  to 
establish  in  the  reader's  mind  some  foundation 
for  the  details  which  are  to  follow.  I  will  only 
therefwe  add,  to  the  above  remarks,  that  the  wars 
'  in  which  Charlemagne  was  engaged  the  greatest 
part  of  his  Hfe,  were  made  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  crusades,  by  the  importance  which  he  always 
gave  to  the  consideration  of  religion.  In  his 
contest  with  the  Saracens,  he  directly  faced  the 
most  renowned  enemies  of  Christendom  ;  and,  in 
his  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  unconverted 
Saxons,  his  victories  were  always  followed  either 
by  some  attempt  to  incorporate  them  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  or,  which  seems  in  those  days  to 
have  been  almost  equally  meritorious,  by  their 
merciless  slaughter  if  they  remained  obstinate. 

The  fame  alone  which  he  acquired  by  this  cham- 
pionship of  the  faith,  is  almost  sufficient  to  point 
him  out  as  the  author  of  Christian  chivalry.  In  an 
old  and  marvellous  history  of  his  exploits,  we  even 
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find  him  hoiumred  as  the  leader  of  a  hand  <#  heroes 
to  Jerusalem ;  and*  gnided  by  miracle  through 
pathless  wilds  and  forests,  taking  possesnon  of  ^ 
Holy  City.  Countless  other  legends  describe  him, 
in  the  same  manner,  as  the  most  Christian  of  kings 
and  conquerors ;  and  the  whole  stream  of  tradi- 
tionary history,  which  from  that  period  teems 
with  notices  of  chivalry,  appears  to  haye  had  its 
most  powerful  source  in  the  events  of  his  splendid 
reign. 

To  whatever  age  we  assign  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  this  celebrated  institution,  it  is  to  be  re-, 
garded  as  among  the  most  remarki^le  chrcsni-* 
stances  in  the  progress  of  modern  civilization — as 
one,  perhaps,  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  the 
dtadel  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties  is  found* 
ed  :  or,  if  not  thi8,^as  a  barrier  against  the  troubled 
current  of  tempestuous  times,  affording  at  least 
protection,  if  not  nourishment,  to  the  scattered 
seeds  of  knowledge  and  refinement.  But  I  confess, 
so  far  as  I  have  hitherto  viewed  the  subject,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  ascribe  all  those  prodigious  advan- 
tages to  the  institutions  of  chivalry,  which  is  fre-^ 
quently  done.  Accoiding  to  the  representations 
of  some  writers  on  the  subject,  it  would  require 
no  little  judgment  in  a  reader  not  to  be  persuaded, 
that  every  good  we  possess  as  a  civilized  people 
is  derived  from  the  influence  of  knighthood.  They 
would  make  us  believe;  by  their  extravagant  enlo* 
giums  of  its  principles,  that  it  was  the  concentnir* 
tion  and  activity  of  every  religious  and  social  vir* 
tne-^that  Christianity  would,  in  fact,  have  done 
little  towards  the  civilization  of  Europe  without 
its  aid — that  the  natural  power  and  energy  of 
growing  kingdoms  is  a  shadow,  when  compared 
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widi  the  iofiuetiee  of  chivaliy-^— that  mankind  would 
have  stood  in  great  peril  of  never  discoveruig  what 
is  rijgiit  or  becoming  in  the  duties  and  manners  of 
noaal  Hfe>  had  not  knights  and  their  sqnires  set 
ibmi  an  example-^that  the  female  sex  owe  all  the 
nsspect  they  possess  in  free  and  Christian  states  to 
the  gallantry  of  soldiers  in  the  middle  ages— 4uid 
that  every  gentleman  in  the  land  owes  his  love  of 
truth  and  his  honourable  character  to  the  brave 
bearing  of  his  harnessed  ancestors. 
.  To  give  credit  to  representations  which  thus 
enlog^  the  glory  of  chivalry,  is  to  detract  from 
die  worth  of  those  humbler  but  surer  aids  to  civi- 
iisation  viHbich  belong  to  mankind  in  every  state  of 
progressive  improvement,  and  which  were  the  es- 
pecral  property  of  the  times  in  which  this  institu- 
tion gained  its  principal  celebrity.  It  would  be 
madness,  or  at  least  very  unphilosophical,  to  be- 
lieve, that  when  the  great  spirit  of  humanity  was 
nonrished  by  the  richest  food  that  truth  ever  provid- 
ed k;  when  it  was  bursting  with  irresistible  strength 
like  a  stream  in'  the  bowds  of  a  mountain,  through 
every  obstacle  to  its  progress,  and  when  the  empire 
of  war,  and  the  glory  which  pertained  to  conquest, 
was  every  day  imperceptibly  yielding  something  to 
the  worth  of  citizenship  and  commerce — ^it  would 
gneatly  savour  of  an  extravagant  predilection  for  the 
gala-showB  of  history,  to  give  more  credit  than  i$ 
plainly  due  to  the  influence  of  chivalrous  institutions. 
They  softened,  perhaps,  the  barbarism  of  war,  but 
diere  were  principles  at  work,  independent  of  chi- 
vahry,  which  put  a  bit  into  the  dragon's  mouth,  and 
chained  as  well  as  tamed  it.  They  threw  splen* 
door  over  scenes  which  had  otherwise  wanted  the 
onuunent  and  grace  of  polished  life ;  but  society,  in 
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the  second  great  en  of  its  formation,  had  insepB'* 
rably  mixed  up  with  its  elements  the  principles  of 
moral  and  domestic  excellence;  and  these  were 
continnally  tending  to  produce  that  state  of  social 
life  which  is  the  best  and  happiest,  because  truth 
and  yirtne  are  not  its  ornaments,  as  with  chiTalry, 
hut  its  nmple  and  unnoticed  groundwork. 

But  diough  I  am  inclined,  in  these  respects,  to 
difier  widely  from  the  romantic  panegjrrists  of 
knighthood  and  its  times,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  that  the  institutions  of  chivalry  were 
in  aught  less  magnificent  than  tradition  and  ima- 
gination combine  to  represent  them.  It  is,  indeed, 
as  brilliant  inventions  of  an  age  when  the  love  of 
pomp  had  outrun  the  gradual  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  men,  though  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
be  the  soldiers  of  truth,  began  to  pay  her  homage 
by  forms  and  ceremonies,  that  such  institutions 
deserve  the  most  serious  attention.  Under  this 
point  of  view,  chivalry  will  not  seduce  us  into 
ftmciful  and  injudicious  exaggerations ;  nor  will  it 
lose  apy  of  the  splendour  in  which  romance  has 
clothed  it,  by  being  in  some  measure  deprived  of 
that  grave  importance  in  the  fate  of  empires  which 
has  been  attributed  to  its  influence.  The  glitter- 
ing spears  and  polished  swords  of  its  votaries  were 
glorious  as  spears  and  swords,  but  not  as  plough- 
shares and  pruning-hooks. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SAi^ir  sonoKT  or  cbivauit  ik  i&akcx-^spaiv— ma- 

I.AIID,— ITS  KXLATION  TO  KUDAU8M. — ^ITS  DIOJIirSAACY, 

CoTEMFORARY  history  a£fords  scarcely  any  ma- 
teriak  for  liacii^  the  progress  of  chivalry,  from 
the  iciga  of  Cbarlemagoet  to  the  fall  deyelop- 
raeiit  ol  the  system  at  the  period  of  the  cm- 
aades.  The  only  ideas  we  can  form  upon  the 
aofajecty  are  to  be  derived  from  what  knowledge 
we  poasesB  of  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  interven- 
ing  agee  <^  gloom  and  anarphy.  The  genius  ef 
Charles  had  given  birth  to  a  mi^ty  monarchy ; 
hot,  like  the  castle  of  a  magician,  which  vanishes  at 
the  death  of  the  enchanter,  it  fell  into  ruin  almost 
as  soon  as  his  sjpmi  ceased  to  uphold  it.  His  des- 
cendentsy  either  not  equal  to  him  in  ability,  or  want- 
ing that  energy  which  the  first  fresh  draught  of 
empire  inspires,  saw  themselves  despoiled  of  their 
audiority  by  inferior,  but  rival  potentates.  The 
division  of  the  empire  *  among  his  sons  and  their 
o£^»ring,  was  followed  by  troubles,  which  subdued 
the  rising  spirit  of  civilization,  and,  by  filling  Uie 
.amlntioas  nobles  with  hopes  of  conquest,  put  an 
effectual  bar  to  political  improvement.     The  reigns 
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of  LoiUBy  Lothaire,  and  Charles,  were  dfoturbed 
hy  every  eril  which  can  destroy  the  value  of  go- 
▼emmmit.  The  church  was,  by  turns,  the  subject 
and  the  tyrant  of  these  Christian  monarchs.  Its 
rites  were  regarded  with  the  most  solemn  Tenem- 
tion ;  and  to  conclude  a  life  of  aggresuon  and  tu- 
mult with  the  reception  of  her  sacraments,  was  the 
perfection  of  devotion.  Lothaire,  whom  his  conn- 
try  might  fiiurly  accuse  of  having  been  one  of  its 
worst  enemies,  could  not  end  his  days  happily, 
without  receiving  what,  in  the  languim;e  of  the  times, 
was  called  a  second  baptism;  that  is,  about  a  we^ 
before  his  dissolution,  he  assumed  the  habit  of 
a  monk,  and  so  expired  in  the  expectation  of 
paradise.  Even  Louis,  who,  disgusted  with  the 
vices  of  the  clergy,  sought  to  improve  the  disci- 
pline of  that  order,  was  shortly  after  persuaded  l^ 
a  monk,  his  minister,  to  do  public  penance  for  fan 
crimes,  to  beg  pardon  for  them  before  the  assem- 
bled bishops,  and  to  acknowledge  his  sin  in  disgrac- 
ing the  rebels  whom  they  thought  fit  to  encourage. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  we  r»ad  of  the  supteme 
pontiff  being  obliged,  about  the  same  time,  to 
have  recourse  to  assassination  to  punish  two  ad- 
herents of  the  king,  and  afterwards  to  purge  him- 
self by  an  oath  which  was  not  deemed  suffidept 
without  thirty-four  bishops  swearing  with  him.  *  > 
The  thorough  dissolution  of  all  union  between 
the  sovereigns  of  the  same  fiamily  which  now  pre- 
vailed, and  that  bad  and  uncertain  agreement 
which  existed  between  the  church  and  its  rival 
governments,  were  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the 
most  deplorable  condition  of  affairs.  But  these 
evils  were  augmented  by  the  vigilance  with  which 

•  Nithard. 
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the  tataga  enemies  of  the  empire  took  advantage 
of  their  existence.     The  Saracens  had  been  so  dar- 
ing and  saccessfid  in  their  invasions,  as  at  one 
tiioe  to  have  pillaged  the  church  of  St  Peter  at 
Rome.  ^  The  Hungarians,  yet  undrilized  by  any 
communion  with  Christendom,  swept  like  an  un- 
expeeted  blast  over  the  fields  of  Germany ;  and  the 
wild  adventurous  Normans,  kings  of  the  sea,  haunt- 
ed like  birds  of  prey  the  unprotected  coasts  of 
Fiance. 

But  wretched  as  this  condition  was  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  destructive  as  it  shortly  proved  to  the 
establishment  of  regal  anthority,  it  was  favourable 
to  the  progress  of  chivalry.  The  institution  of 
laws  is  doe  imposition  of  an  involuntary  obligation; 
and  when  there  is  no  authority  sufficiently  stable 
to  fix  this  unwilled  rule  of  right  on  the  many, 
means  must  be  taken  to  gain  the  few,  by  their  own 
free  consent.  The  possessors  of  large  territories 
at  the  period  of  which  we, are  speaking,  had  little 
to  lear  from  the  authority  of  the  monarch ;  but, 
exposed  as  each  was  to  rivals  in  ambition  as  ad- 
vantageously situated  as  himself,  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  father  around  liim  as  many  followers  as 
he  could  muster.  Both  the  monarch  and  his  ba- 
rons had  thus  to  pursue  a  line  of  policy  in  the 
highest  degree  productive  of  personal  valour.-  Un- 
able, in  the  unsettled  state  of  their  territories,  to 
exercise  an  absolute  authority,  they  were  obliged 
to  offer  rewards  and  inducements,  to  secure  the 
services  which  were  so  necessary  to  their  safety 
and  elevation.  While,  therefore,  it  is  to  this  epoch 
that  the  foundation  of  the  feudal  system  has  been 
ascribed,*  we  may  also  attribute  to  the  causes 
«  Hallam,  Hist.  ofJMiddle  Ages,  vol.  L  p.  UT. 
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which  then  operated  a  great  increase  of  atrengtif 
in  the  advancing  spirit  of  chivalry.  Independent 
of  the  strong  connection  which  always  existed  be- 
tween these  two  important  institutions,  the  state 
of  the  empire  during  the  ninth  and  tendi  centimes 
was  in  every  way  adapted  to  unite  them,  and  to^ 
promote  the  principles  from  which  the  union  arose. 
The  knight  became  a  vassal  originally,  not  from 
any  inferiority  of  birth,  or  from  circumstances  which 
afifocted  the  free  nobility  of  his  nature,  but  be- 
cause he  possessed  courage,  a  bold  spirit,  a  heart 
that  could  nourish  fidelity  and  friendship— the  y{r« 
tnes  which  rendered  him  a  worthy  and  useful  as- 
sociate of  wariike  princes  and  nobles.  The  grant 
which  he  received  of  land  was  not  only  ihe  reward 
of  services  freely  given,  but  a  new  bond  of 
friendly  union  between  him  and  his  lord.  It  gave 
him  a  kind  of  domestic  relationship  with  his  supe- 
rior, rendered  their  interests  thenceforth  one,  and 
taught  them  to  look  to  each  other  as  reciprocally 
obligated  to  resent  their  aflronts  and  support  l^eir 
rights.  It  was  from  this  original  freedom  of  ih€ 
contract  that  all  those  maxims  were  derived,  which 
rendered  it  shameful  for  a  knight  ever  to  fight  a*' 
ffainst  his  lord,  and  even  bound  him  to  contend  by 
his  side,  when  he  waged  rebellion  against  his  so- 
vereign. Air  the  duties  which  were  inculcated  at 
the  time  of  his  investiture  breathe  the  same  fef^ing, 
and  are  evidently  referable  to  the  same  origin.  If 
chivalry,  indeed,  have  any  of  that  moral  beauty  for 
which.it  has  obtained  so  much  admiration,  the  spi- 
rit of  the  feudal  system  also  deserves  somewhat 
of  the  same  pnuse.  As  they  present  themselves  to 
the  mind  in  theory,  they  appear  equally  calculated 
to  produce  sentiments  of  generosity,  noble  «id  de- 
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TQled  fiitecMiipey  and  all  the  kincl  and  lMM{>itab]e' 
syttipBtfaidB  ef  a  free  but  useM  astociation.  In 
their  cMntption  they  were  about  equally  prodoc* 
tive  oi  bad  effects ;  sad  if  we  contemplate  either-' 
wA  pieaenre^  it  must  be  in  their  first  eatablisb- 
meat)  or  when  the  prindplea  from  whidb  they  pro-: 
ceeded  had  the  power  of  nov^y  ofet  dwee  wIm» 
embraced  them. 

That  penmialTaloiff  was  at  its  highest  price  in* 
titese  unsettled  times,  the  history  of  the  wild  iiiadsy* 
^  ceaseless  straggles  for  territory,  and  tbe  ^lenf 
changes  whifli  distinguished  them,  prove  beyond 
doubt ;  nor  is  there  any  want  of  evidence  to  de» 
monstrate  the  power  which  the  church  had  gained 
over  its  fiUal  subjects.  Instances,  it  is  troe,  ocoury 
in  whidi  we  see  the  stem  and  barbarous  paifliona 
of  some  diieftain  poshing  him  on  to  a  desperate 
contempt  of  its  ordinances ;  but  this,  in  genera], 
appears  to  haive  been  die  result  of  an  andadoaa 
inqnety,  not  of  any  cool  disregard  of  ecckei^ 
asbeal  andiority ;  and  was  ranked  by  his  cotenn 
porariea  with  the  fearful  blasphemies  which  made 
men  dare  the  vengeance  of  God,  or  the  spuits  of 
efil.  The  aknost  univenal  state  of  mankind  wae 
one  of  trembling  superstition ;  nor  is  it  requisite  W 
bring  forward  the  vices  or  corrupt  conduct  of  thci 
sofensign  ponti&>  as  absolutely  necessary  to  esE^' 
pfadn  ^fgloomy  phenomenon.  I  can  never  b^ 
lieve,  lliat,  bad  as  was  tbe  influence  they  exercised^ 
horrible  as  were  their  sins  against  tbe  divine  truth,' 
iriiich  they  hid  and  polluted  tA  much  as  theybMl 
the  power  to  do>  that  they  had  so  completely  tfacr 
stray  over  light  and  darkness^  as  to  be  able,  by 
dieir  policy,  to  steep  the  werid  in  night 

vol*.  I.  *  c 
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UwaBthdrwOL  No  soverdgo,  eitlier  tdnkpenl 
or  spiritaaly  gains  a  more  than  just  influence  o^er 
the  minds  of  his  suhjects,  till  caoses  fore^;a  to  his 
authority  hare  tended  to  debase  them.  The  great 
ignorance  into  which  erery  class  of  mankind  had 
'fiillen  at  the  period  of  which  we  axe  speaking,  was 
•f  itself  sufficient  to  produce  the  complete  corrup- 
tion of  religion.  To  preserve  the  purity  of  a  fisith 
divinely  revealed,  there  are  two  things  neceaeary ; 
the  full  and  general  comprehension  of  its  doc- 
trines, and  such  an  idea  of  the  evidence  en  which 
they  rest,  as  will  prevent  their  being  confound- 
ed with  the  inventions  of  either  impostors  or  fa- 
natics. Religion  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  in* 
dividuals,  without  the  possession  of  much  reason- 
ing power,  and  be  pure  and  effective ;  but  among  * 
a  large  body  of  people,  in  a  nation,  or  a  family  of 
nations,  it  cannot ;  for  though  it  may  not  be  cor- 
rupted by,  or  yield  to,  private  passion,  of  which 
it  often  supplies  the  place,  it  never  has  a  snfficiekit 
pre-eminenco  above  the  present  interests  which 
agitate'  people  and  nations,  not  to  be  subjected  to 
the  public  mind,  and  take  the  very  hue  and  colour 
of  its  disposition.  But  to  whatever  causes  we.  at- 
tribute it,  certain  it  is,  that  ev^ry  country  in  Eu- 
rope felt  at  this  period  the  iron  hand  of  supersti- 
tion, as  heavy  as  it  ever  fell  in  the  worst  times  of 
paganism  on  the  heathen  world.  Tlie  worship  of 
relics  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  absurdity; 
pilgrimages  to  Rome,  which  had  never  either  reason 
or  imagination  to  dignify  them,  were  regarded  as  the 
most  pious  act  which  the  fiuthfnl  could  perform;  and 
to  reverence  the  clergy  with  a  blind  and  servile 
awe,  the  best  and  sweetest  sacrifice  which  God 
could  receive.    However  the  mind  may  be  con- 
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stituledy  it  18  next  to  imposnble  that  it  abould  ei« 
cape  tbe  inflnence  of  snch  an  eneryating  atmo- 
sphere as  was  thus  cast  about  it.  If  it  be  naturally 
weak  or  base,  it  will  become  brutish  and  besotted^ 
a  Tile  mass  of  dull  surmisings  and  untamed  i^ 
petites  ;  if  it  bd  of  a  better  and  higher  nature,  it 
will  give  life  to  the  empty  forms  and  ceremonies 
which  it  has  been  taught  to  regard  with  reverence. 
It  will  feel  the  strange  awe,  the  mysterious,  though 
perhaps  doubting  dread,  which  even  companion- 
ship with  the  superstitious  inspires.  In  the  power 
to  which  the  multitude  bows,  it  can  see  the  only 
image  of  the  divine  attributes  on  which,  from  in- 
fimcy,  it  has  been  taught  to  look ;  and  free  as  it 
may  be  in  all  other  respects,  it  willmgly  yields  it- 
sdf  to  the  solemn  impressions  and  associations 
with  which  the  faith  of  our  fathers  is  bound  up. 
But  the  generousness  of  its  nature  remuns,  and 
imagination  throws  a  light  and  glory  even  oyer  the 
forms  of  the  earthliest  superstition.  It  may  wor- 
ship the  same  idols  as  the  vulgar,  but  it  is  not  till 
the  wood  and  stone  with  whidh  the  vulgar  are  con- 
tented, have  become  spiritualized-— clothed  with 
the  brightness  of  thought,  and  made  to  assume 
the  shape  and  lineaments  of  some  heavenly  form 
which  they  have  loved  and  nurtured  in  their  souls. 
This,  or  something  very  like  it,  was  the  actual 
state  of  many  of  the  free  and  ardent  spirits  who 
laboured  under  the  oppressive  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and  to  the  resistance  they  opposed 
against  the  total  destruction  of  all  true  and  noble 
feeling,  that  period  owed  the  only  ^eam  of  light 
i^ich  saved  mankind  from  utter  barbarism.  Whe- 
ther these  sentiments  of  generosity  and  freedom, 
which  in  the  worst  times  of  anarchy  prevailed  in 
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some  breasts,  had  their  origin  in,  and  could  only 
be  sapported  by,  the  institutions  of  chivalry-— 
whether  it  is  to  them  we  must  principally  at- 
tribute their  higher  development  in  succeeding 
ages,  or  that  we  are  to  regard  the  former  alto- 
gether in  the  light  of  inventions  which  only  tes- 
tify the  existence  of  a  power,  but  have  no  influx 
ence  in  the  creation  of  that  power — the  considera- 
tion of  this  question  cannot  be  here  undertaken ; 
but  there  appears  to  me  far  more  reason  to  regard 
chivalry  as  the  exhibition  of  a  secret  energy,  long 
trying  to  emancipate  itself,  and  at  length  become 
ing  satisfied  with  any  outward  expression  which 
circumstances  prompted  it  to  take,  than  as  a  mys* 
terious  assemblage  of  all-powerful  rules,  each  of 
which  had  life  in  itself,  and  could  give  life  to  the 
qualities  which  were  wanted  to  perfect  the  che- 
valier ;  that  is,  not  as  a  religion,  but  as  the  cere- 
monies which  men  invent  after  the  religion  has 
been  established,  and  when  a  bolder  licentiousness 
makes  it  necessary  to  support  what  is  natural  and 
divine  by  what  is  human. 

France,  and  the  territories  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  that  monarchy  by  the  talents  of  Char- 
lemagne, continued  to  suffer  all  the  evils  we  have 
mentioned,  till  the  last  descendant  of  that  prince 
who  filled  the  imperial  throne  was  driven  from  it 
with  contempt  and  obloquy,  alid  a  successful  usur- 
pation conveyed  the  kingdom  of  France  to  a. new 
and  powerful  leader.  To  Hugh  Capet  is  generals 
}y  ascribed  the  praise  of  having  attempted  to  re- 
store order  and  tranquillity  to  the  nation ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that,  during  lus  reign,  or  that  of  his 
immediate  successors,  chivalry  received  many  im- 
portant additions,  and  began  to  assume  more  of 
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the  dumoter  which  belonged  to  it  as  a  stricdy  re-' 

ligioBB  syBtem,  than  it  had  hitherto  done.    *'  xhere 

was  then  more  of  mystery  about  it, "  says  Fait-' 

cfaet;  *  and  he  belieTes  this  new  authority  to  haye 

been  given  it,  that  the  Tiolence  of  the  warlike  ba* 

ions  mighty  in  some  measure,  be  restrained  by  its 

influence.     But  the  power  of  Hugh  Capet  was 

not  of  sufficient  stability  to  enable  him  to  effect 

much  by  any  positire  ordinance ;.  and  if  it  be  not 

regarded  as  the  result'  of  a  new  authority,  chiyalry 

might  take  its  commencement  as  well  while  the 

great  seigniories  were  left  unthreatened  by  the 

prince,  as  aftef  the  ascension  of  a  more  ambitious 

feanily. 

The  situation  of  the  other  great  European  states 
appears  to  have  been  equally  favourable  at  this  pe- 
riod to  the  fostering  of  chivalry.  Spain  bad  been 
overrun  by  the  Moors,  and  its  people  subjected  to 
the  triumphant  banner  of  Islamism  ;  but  the  root 
of  national  worth  and  valour  remained  after  the 
stem  and  the  leaves  were  blasted.  The  noble  he- 
roism of  Pelayo,  and  of  his  bold  followers,  was 
sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  their  country 
in  its  worst  calamities ;  and  amid  the  wild  fast- 
nesses of  the  rocky  Asturias,  they  breathed  the 
true  air  of  liberty,  while  their  hearts  were  fed 
with  the  deep  love  and  holy  recollections  of  their 
paternal*  homes.  The  desperate  hazard  of  the  life 
which  this  little  band  of  patriots  habitually  led— 
the  actions  they  performed,  in  the  most  romantic 
spirit  of  adventure— -the  whole  tenor,  in  fact,  of 
their  existence,  was  in  harmony  with  the  purest 

*  Ori^nes  dee  CheralierB. 
2c 
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imxuM  of  cfaiiralry ;  and  they  only  wanted  the 
advantages  of  a  richer  dominion,  to  shine  in  all 
the  glory  of  its  most  perfect  stages. 
.  The  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  had  an 
origin  similar  to  that  which  was  founded  by  Pe^ 
l^yo,  mnd  were  equally  propitious  to  the  growth  of 
cavalry.  The  subsequent  histoty  of  Spain  dur- 
ing these  early  times,  tends  strongly  to  manifest 
the  hold  which  it  had  acquired  on  the  minds  of  her 
wyurrion.  The  defeat  which  Charlemagne  suffer- 
ed at  Roncesvalles,  if  history  be  not  very  fiedse, 
must  have  been  entirely  owing  to  the  operation  of 
principles  which  knightly  honour  is.  most  likely  to 
foster.  The  character  of  the  early  kings  of  that 
country  was  also  imbued  with  the  same  spirit ;  and 
loany  of  tbem  had  some  of  the  brightest  qualities 
of  Christian  warriors.  There  was  one  important, 
circumstance,  however,  which  prevented  chivalry 
from  attaining  its  genuine  character  so  early  in 
Spain  as  in  other  countries.  The  power  of  the 
Pope  was  less  acknowledged  there  than  in  any  o- 
4ier  part  of  Europe ;  and  hence,  the  splendour  of 
rites  and  ceremonies  was  less  likely  to  become 
embodied  with  the  pomp  of  war  and  military 
yirtne.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  we  should 
at  all  times  be  more  correct,  when  speaking  of  mo- 
dem chivalry,  to  apply  to  it  the  epithet  Ecclen- 
astical,  instead  of  Religious,  or  Christian ;  for  it  was 
never  the  pure  principle  of  religion  which  charac^ 
terized  it,  so  much  as  the  glory  with  which  it  was 
invested  by  the  church,  and  the  maxims  which  it 
was  the  interests  of  churchmen  to  place  among  its 
laws.  There  was  in  Spain  more  of  that  devout 
but  desperate  valour  which  properly  belongs  to 
chivalry  than  in  any  other  country ;  and  no  na- 
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tjioQ  WW  ever  placed  ia  drciinstaaoeB  more  ad* 
apted  to  unite  war  with  piety.  The  enemies  mth 
whoiD  its  defenders  had  to  contend,  were  the  ene- 
mies of  its  faith.  The  name  of  Moor  conld  not 
be  heard  hy  the  Spaniard,  without  his  calling  to 
mind  the  danger  which  menaced  all  that  sancti* 
fiad  the  land  of  his  birth.  To  sare  it  from  the 
power  of  the  invader,  was  to  fight  on  the  side  of 
Grod ;  and  when  he  returned  in  triumph,  he^ad  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  Satan.  It  is  therefore  a  very  singu- 
lar drcumstance,  that,  favoured  as  chivalry  was 
in  the  early  times  of  Spain,  it  had  not  the  power  of 
summoning  her  sons  to  the  contest,  when  it  was 
most  actively  operating  on  the  spirit  of  every 
other  Christian  soldier.  The  truest  reason,  perhaps^ 
is  that  which  has  been  hinted  at  above. 

In  Italy  and  Germany,  we  paeet  with  circum- 
stances which,  as  respects  the  early  state  of  chi- 
valry, associates  their  history  with  that  of  France. 
The  same  stem  contests  of  baron  with  baron,  the 
same  diaracter  of  haughty  independence  in  these 
chieftains,  and  the  superstitious  veoeration  for  the 
church,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  was  general 
among  them  all,  afforded  the  same  necessity  for 
the  employment  of  knights,  and  conduced  to  a  si- 
mDar  assumption  of  sanctity. 

The  records  of  our  own  country,  at  this  period* 
are  highly  illustrative  of  the  ancient  history  of  chi- 
valry, and  serve  to  confirm  the  idea  of  its  origin- 
ating at  an  earlier  era,  than  that  which  many 
writers  assign.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  *  there 
is  the  undoubted  testimony  of  cotemporary  writers 

•  iFfurner's  Hist  of  Anglo-Saxons. 
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to  prove,  that  it  existed  with  a  considerahle  degree 
of  religions  ceremony  and  importance.  We  hear 
of  fasts  and  vigils,  and  all  the  solemn  rites  of  inres- 
titnre  which  belonged  to  the  order  in  later  times; 
and  so  distinguishing  a  feature  was  this  of  Saxon 
chivalry,  that  the  Normans,  on  coming  into  the 
island,  despised  the  native  warriors  for  submitting  to 
such  ceremonies.  A  very  short  period,  however, 
served  to  corrupt  the  piety  of  the  old  English 
knights.  "  They  are,"  says  one  of  their  writers,* 
"  inconstant  and  faithless,  neither  governed  by  bene- 
fits nor  fear ;  drinking  their  delight,  And  quarrels, 
fighting  knd  blasphemy,  their  perpetual  pnictice. 
The  crimes  committed  in  their  intoxication,  they 
laugh  at  on  the  morrow;  perjury  they  deem  a  trifle, 
blood-shedding  a  praise,  and  unchastity  scarcely  a 
subject  of  blame. "  But  it  can  hardly  be  won- 
dered at  that  this  was  the  character  of  the  knights, 
if  we  are  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  account 
which  is  given  of  the  manners  of  the  people 
themselves.  In  a  sermon  cited  by  Dr  Henry, 
we  find  the  preacher,  a  bishop,  thus  describing  his 
countrymen.  **  We  cannot  be  deceived,  for  it  is 
too  evident  that  this  nation  b  plunged  into  innu- 
merable crimes  and  vices ;  as  covetousness,  theft, 
robbery,  gluttony,  heathenish  impurities,  forni- 
cations, adulteries,  incests,  plottings,  treacheries, 
treasons,  lyings,  perjuries,  cruelties,  murders, -par- 
ricides. The  far  greatest  part  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  deplorably 
corrupted  in  tbeir'manners,  and  become  murderers, 
parricides,  priest-killers,  monastery-haters,  violators 
of  sacred  orders,  false  swearers,  apostates,  be- 

*  Adam  Brem. 
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trayen  of  their  masten,  dueTesy  robben»  and  plmi* 
derera.    Many  of  the  women  also  are  desperately 
ahandonedy  child-mnrdererB»  a^d  witches.      In  a 
wotd,  it  is  impossible  either  to  nomber,  or  give 
naoHss  to  all  their  wicked  and  flagitious  deeds."   It 
is  possible  that  this  picture  may  be  the  gloomiest 
one  which  could  be  given  of  the  manners  of  the 
period  at  which  it  was  taken ;  but  it  is  not  proba^ 
ble  that  it  had  so  slight  a^resemblance  to  the  origi« 
nal  as  Doctor  Henry  supposes ;  and  another  an* 
tbor,  **  who  wrote  when  society  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  similar  drcumstancesi 
and  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  Bishop  Lq« 
pnsygives  us  a  descriptionof  the  knights  of  his  age, 
whidh  impresses  us  with  an  idea  that  chivalry  ha4 
been  then  long  existing  in.  considerable  splendour, 
but  had  become  grossly  corrupt.   After  observingf 
that  a  knighty  to  be  a  good  one»  should  inure 
himself  to  labour,  to  nuii  carry  weights,  bear  thA 
sun  and  dust,  and  be  content  with  hard  living  and 
coarse  food,  he  says,  <<  Some  think  that  mUitary 
glory  consists  m  this : — that  ihey  shine  in  elegant 
dress ;  that  tbey  make  their  clothes  tight  to  Uieir 
body,  and  to  bmd  on  their  linen  and  silken  g|u> 
menta  as  to  seem  a  skin-colour  like  their  flesh*    J^ 
they  are  sitting  softly  on  their  ambling  horses,  they 
think  themselves*  so  many  Apollos.     If  you  make 
an  army  of  them,  you  will  have  the  camp  of  Thais, 
not  of  Hannibal.    Each  is  boldest  in  the  bapquetr 
ting-hall ;  but  in  the  battle,  every  one  desires  to  dp 
the  least.     They  would  rather  shoot  arrowB>t  the 
enemy,  than  come  to  close  fighting.    If  they  returp 
hma9  witboni  a  scar,  they  sing  triumphantly  of 

*  John  of 
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their  battles,  and  boast  of  the  thousand  deaths  that 
wandered  near  their  temples.  If  diligent  idleness 
can  procure  any  spear,  which,  being  brittle  as  hemp, 
should  chance  to  be  broken  in  the  field ;  if  a  piece 
of  gold,  minium,  or  any  colour  of  the  rambow,  by 
any  chance  or  blow,  should  (all  out  of  their  shields, 
their  garrulpus  tongues  would  make  it  an  eyerlast* 
ing  memorial.  They  have  the  first  places  at  supper; 
they  feast  every  day  splendidly  if  they  can  afford 
it ;  but  shun  labour  and  exercise  like  a  dog  or  a 
snake.  Whatever  is  surrounded  with  difficulty  they 
leave  to  those  who  serve  them.  In  the  meantime, 
they  so  gild  their  shields  and  so  adorn  their  tents, 
that  you  would  think  every  one  not  a  schoUr,  bat  a 
chieftain  of  war."  By  comparing  these  two  accounts, 
we  may  form  some  conjecture  of  the  ancient  state 
of  chivalry  in  this  counUy.  It  had,  from  a  very  early 
period,  partaken  of  the  religious,  or  rather  the  sn- 
perstitious  character,  which  distinguished  the  An- 
glo-Saxons shortly  before  the  Conquest.  Their  love 
of  relics  and  pilgrimages — ^their  devout  reverence  of 
the  church — ^their  belief  in  witchcraft  and  prodigies, 
and  original  bravery  of  constitution, — all  united  to 
impress  them  with  a  rude  notion  of  the  system. 
It  accordingly  acquired  a  footing  among  them,  as 
early  as  it  did  in  any  of  the  countries  where  it  af- 
terwards flourished  in  such  magnificence.  But  in 
the  violent  and  sanguinary  contests  which  marked 
the  decline  of  the  Saxons,  imd  delivered  the 
country  to  the  ravages  of  private  warfare,  its  re- 
ligious character  was  buried  in  a  stem  and  feroci- 
ous licentiousness,  and  to  a  great  degree  justified 
the  teJBtimony  left  against  them  by  their  cotem- 
poraries. 

At  the  Conquest,  a  new  po^er  was  given  to 
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duvalcyin  England.    The  feadal  systeniy  which 
it  is  donbtfol  .whether  the   Saxons  had  before 
knowoy  was  engrafted  upon  the  akeady  existing 
scheme.     William  divided  the  land  into  so  many 
bujghts'  fees ;  and  the  vanquished  inhabitants  saw 
iuB  proud  foUowers  vow  the  service  of  their  swords 
in  return  for  the  possesions  they  acquired.     The 
condition,  however,  of  a  conquered  country  is  per- 
haps the  least  of  all  others  favourable  to  knightly 
virtue.     Courage  invariably  degenerates  into  brute 
foEce,  when  it  is  not  opposed  by  courage  and 
power  equal,  or  nearly  so.   The  reigns  of  William's 
immediate  successors  a£ford  ample  proof  of  this 
hcL    A  few  years  converted  the  noble  warriors 
of  Normandy  into  a  tribe  of  plunderers.     The 
power  of  oppression  had  taught  them  the  love  of 
pillage ;  and  when  that  is  learnt,  it  requires  no  little 
time  to  eradicate  it.   After  having,  by  a  long  series 
of  severities,  destroyed  the  objects  which  at  first 
exercised  their  swords,  they  began  to  turn  them  in- 
discriminately on  whatever  awakened  their  passions, 
or  .their  hopes  of  profitable  aggression..    Castles 
were  built  for  the  sole  purpose  of  shielding  these 
bandit  soldiers  from  the  power  or  vengeance  of  the 
people  they  oppressed ;  and  William  Rufus,  who 
had  received  his  knighthood  at  the  hands. of  an 
Archbishop,  is  said  to  have  given  his  young  che- 
.valiers  unbounded  license,  to  practise  their  courage 
and  weapons  in  the  plunder  of  travellers  and  ill* 
defended  castles.    It  also  deserves  remark,  that 
even  the  ministers  of  religion  were  at  this  time  not 
protected  by  their  sanctity  from  the  savage  fierce- 
ness of  knights  and  barons.     An  account  is  given 
of  one  of  these  disgraces  to 'the  order,  who  boasted 
diat  be  had  helped  to  bum  twenty-four  monks  with 
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tbeir  iiiona8ter7.  Thrir  conduct  towards  e&cb 
other,  when  taken  captive  in  their  prirate  feuds, 
was  marked  by  the  same  spirit  of  lawless  bar« 
barism ;  and  chivalry  appears,  at  this  time,  to  have 
possessed  none  of  its  worthiest  and  most  interest- 
ing  characteristics.  When  manners  became  a  Hi- 
de softened  by  the  gradnal  introduction  of  milder 
principles,  the  turbulent  chieftains  drank  deeply 
of  the  luxuries  which  their  wealth  or  their  swords 
had  enabled  them  to  acquire ;'  and  thus  they  be- 
came ambitious  of  that  pomp  and  splendour  <^  ap^ 
parel  and  soft  living,  which  John  of  SaUsbury 
so  roundly  accuses  them  of  affecting. 

But  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of  that  important 
era  in  the  history  of  chivalry,  which  gave  a  fixed 
and  decided  character  to  the  whole  institution.  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  circumstances  by  which  its  commencement 
was  most  probably  attended  in  the  difierent  Euro- 
pean States.  We  must  undoubtedly  leave  mndi 
to  uncertain  conjecture ;  but  the  subject  merits  a 
very  ample  consideration.  The  history  of  the 
system  becomes,  it  is  true,  fuller  of  more  splen* 
£d  details  as  we  proceed;  and  it  is  from  its 
later  annals,  and  from  the  pictures  dhiwn  of  it  just 
before  the  brilliant  chimera  vanished  into  no* 
tting,  that  the  poet  and  romancer  may  draw  their 
most  gorgeous  materials  *  but  the  historian  and  phi- 
losopher will  find  most  pleasure  in  examining  its 
obscure  origin,  and  the  first  efibcts  of  its  existence. 
The  subject  under  this  point  of  view  is  one  of  pro- 
found interest,  and,  if  fully  treated,  would  bring 
into  Consideration  many  of  the  most  important 
questions  connected  wim  the  history  of  modem 
times,  and  tbe  formation  of  modem  systems  of 
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thoD^bt  and  opinion.  By  far  too  much  influence 
I  conceiFe  is  ascribed  to  the  later  forms  of  chi- 
Taby  on  European  manners.  The  gay  and  court- 
ly knigbthood,  which  filled  the  pidaces  of  more 
modem  princes  with  proud  and  gorgeous  trap- 
pings, bad  far  greater  connection  with  the  mere 
oatward  and  superficial  circumstances  of  society, 
than  with  the  things  which  a£fect  and  goyem  its 
spirit ;  but  the  chivalry  of  earlier  times,  if  it  bad 
any  ezistencey  was  deeply  rooted  among  the  strong- 
est ipbres  of  social  existence* 
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CHAPTER  ra. 

TBI  INRIATOKT  CKRKMOHIKS  OF  KKIQHTHOOD  '    BM 
BACBSD  CHAEACTXS. 

Having  briefly  considered  the  origin  of  Chivaliy, 
and  its  relative  importance  in  the  great  work  of 
modem  civilization,  we  proceed  to  give  some  view 
of  the  several  particulars  of  which  the  system  was 
composed.  These  may  be  divided  mider  two 
heads : — the  ceremonies  and  the  doctrines  of  Chi- 
valry,— its  outward  shows,  and  its  moral  and 
practical  application.  The  former  of  these  will 
furnish  materials  for  the  present  chapter. 

One  of  the  principal  and  distinguishing  cireiim- 
fitances  of  chivalry  as  an  institution — ^that  which 
ought  in  fact  to  be  ranked  next  in  importance  to 
its  union  with  religion-^is  the  influence  whibh  it 
possessed  as  a  system  of  education.  This,  it 
seems,  was  more  certainly  peculiar  to  it  than  any 
other  of  its  characteristics.  Feelings  of  religion 
belonged,  as  we  have  seen,  to  many  of  the 'most 
distinguished  warriors  of  former  ages ;  and  some- 
thing like  the  ceremonies  of  investiture  prevailed 
from  the  earliest  times.  But  chivalry  alone  pro- 
vided a  regular  system  of  education  for  the  fu- 
ture warrior,  and,  from  the  first  dawn  of  youth, 
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begaa  to  imbue  his  mbd  and  feelings  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  was  to  act.     Nor  is  the  atten-' 
tioQ,  which  it  formed  a  part  of  the  institations  of 
chinJiy  to  bestow  on  its  yonng  aspirants,  to  be 
coofonnded  with  that  which  nations  have  some- 
times employed  in  the  public  education  of  their 
youth;     The  latter  was  in  general  a  political  and 
legislative  ordinance,  and  was  intended  to  form  a 
whole  people,  not  a  certain  number  of  individuals, 
in  the  practice  of  war,  or  warlike  virtues.     But 
chivalric  education  was  of  a  private  and  domestic 
character ;  was  used  for  the  instruction  of  a  select 
few ;  and  was  part  of  the  rules  of  an  order,  not  of 
a  nation. 

We  shall  probably  be  nearly  right  if  we  consi- 
der, that  chivalry  made  its  most  important  step 
towatds  a  general  establishment,  when  the  incnl- 
cation  of  its  principles  began  to  be  regarded  as  a 
regular  and  necessary  part  of  education.  The  pre- 
cise period  at  which  this  was  the  case,  is  not  to  be 
easily  determined.  Under  Charlenaagne,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  the  warriors  of  Christendom  first 
assumed  to  themselves  the  sanctity  of  the  sworn 
friends  of  the  church;  and  it  is  likely  that,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  that  monarchy 
or  soon  after  its  conclusion,  some  part  of  the  ce- 
remony was  invented  by  Which  that  sacre^  union 
would  be  signified.  It  i»- highly  probable,  more- 
over, that  soon  after  this  union  of  religious  and 
military  honours,  a  regular  system  of  education  be- 
gan to  be  thought  of,  for  the  future  defenders  of 
the  Holy  See.  The  ecclesiastics,  who  frequented 
the  court  of  Uie  sovereign  or  of  the  other  great 
potentates  of  the  nation,  would,  we  may  reason- 
ably sappoiei  favour  this  proceeding ;  and  the  pe 
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cnliar  drcimuilaiices  of  fendaUsm  render^  it  both 
natnnl  and  necessary. 

We  can  only  draw  oar  notions  of  knigbtty  edu« 
cation  from  documents  which  were  written  long 
after  the  establishment  of  the  system ;  but  the  re- 
presentations of  which,  at  least  in  these  respects, 
there  is  no  reason  to  mistrust*  According  to  the 
▼iew  which  these  have  given  of  the  instruction  be- 
stowed on  a  chevalier,  from  his  being  first  devoted 
to  a  life  of  war  to  his  obtaining  the  spurs,  the 
education  which  he  received  was  admirably  adapt-r 
ed  to  its  purpose. 

The  feudal  system,  the  republicanism  of  aristo- 
cracy, produced  a  singular  mixture  of  domineer* 
ing  baugbduess  and  turbulent  freedom.  Bat  the 
political  equality  whidi  it  bestowed  on  a  ntimber 
of  lofty-minded  men,  led  to  the  introduction  of 
a  barbaric  and  splendid  luxury.  To  have  the  gay* 
est  banquets  and  the  noblest  followers,  was  almost 
as  great  an  object  of  ambition  as  extent  of  terri- 
tory; and  hence  the  castles  of  the  great  barons 
were  filled  with  retinues,  and  sometimes  exhi- 
bited the  pomp  of  princely  courts.  When  the 
Qs^  of  arms,  the  inculcation  of  military  ambitiooi 
and  of  the  qualities  which  might  best  adorn  the 
descendant  of  a  race  of  soldiers,  formed  the  most 
necessary  acquirements  of  noble  youths,  these  ba- 
ronial halls  were  the  fittest  schools  that  could  be 
found.  There  the  veteran  warrior  told  the  tale  of 
his  stormy  exploits,  the  minstrel  woke  his  lays  in 
praise  of  the  hemes  of  past  ages,  and  lordly  was- 
sailings, showed  the  triumphant  chief  in  all  the  glory 
of  successful  daring.  The  maxims  which  were 
to  guide  the  future  knight  in  his  career  were  there 
in  full  action.    The  pride  of  birth,  the  show  of 
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foailws  eonrage,  the  generous  feelings  of  brother- 
hoiody  wiiidi  were  necessary  to  Associates  in  the 
sasie  canse,  and  that  eonrtesy  of  behaviour  which 
wai  to  be  exhibited  in  their  intercourse  with 
otiier  nobie  and  princely  warriors,  were  nowhere 
to  be  learnt  but  in  those  almost  royal  seats  of  aris* 
tocratic  splendour.  There  also  they  first  sprung 
up,  and  there  they  continued  to  flourish,  strength- 
ened and  multiplied  by  all  the  circumstances  which 
contributed  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  no- 
bles, or  render  the  specious  virtues  of  warriors 
worthy  of  popular  admiration.  To  the  castle 
of  his  brother  noble  the  baron  sent  his  son  to 
be  trained- in  the  duties  which  would  one  day 
belong  to  his  condition,  and  which  the  freedom 
of  home  would  give  the  parent  less  power  to 
inculcate.  To  the  same  school  of  honour  the  less 
wealthy  gentleman  sent  bis  child,  that  he  might 
be  initiated  in  the  rites -of  a  chivalrous  life,  of 
which  his  own  meaner  estaUishment  failed  to  afford 
sacb  lofty  examples.  Nor  was  it  only  the  barbarous 
graces  of.  war  which  were  thus  taught  in  the  feudal 
castles.  The  young  and  beautilul  danghtera  and 
war<l8  of  their  possessors,  were  early  taught  to  add 
the  influence  of  their  charms  to  the  teaching  of 
barons  and  knights.  Their  presence  made  ^e 
minstrel  divide  his  song  equally  between  the  praises 
of  love  and  bravery.  To  their  smiles  the  aspirant 
after  feme  saw  the  noblest  of  his  predecessors  look . 
for  encouragement;  and  the  romance  of  youth; 
corabiDe<i  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  served  id 
make  gallantry  one  of  the  first  virtues  that  were 
looked  for  in  every  youth  who  had  gentle  blood  in 
bis  veins. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  father  had  determined 

t  D 
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on  doTOtiog  his  son  to  the  professioa  of  anai,  Us 
immediate  care  was  to  place  him  in  the^  household 
of  some  prince  or  noble  who  had  the  greatest  re- 
putation for  knightly  virtney  and  whose  court  was 
most  celebrated  for  its  magnificence  and  the  niim<* 
her  of  distingnished  warriors  by  whom  it  was  fre- 
qaented.  Having  succeeded  in  this  important 
pointy  the  object  of  his  ambitious  hopes  was  placed^ 
at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  in  the  family  of  the 
nobleman  under  whose  auspices  he  had  to  pursue 
his  martial  exercises*  The  first  title  bestowed 
on  the  embryo  chevalier,  was  that  of  varleton, 
damoiseau,  or  page ;  and  the  duties  of  his  office 
were  a  compound  of  service  and  study.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  situation  was,  to  aiiford  him  the  know- 
ledge and  accomplishments  of  a  finished  gentle- 
man of  the  period ;  but  in  order  to  do  this,  he 
had  to  occupy  himself  in  the  performance  of  duties, 
which  were  only  not  servile,  because  paid  for  in 
liberal  instruction  and  fair  example.  This  was 
even  still  more  the  case  when  he  advanced  to  the 
next  step  in  his  progress,  and  when  time,  service, 
and  obedience  were  required,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  degree  of  honour  which  was  given* 

The  ideas  which  commonly  connect  themselves 
with  the  word  page^  even  at  the  present  day,  af- 
ford a  tolerably  correct  picture  of  the  varlet  of 
chivalry.  The  first  lesson  which  he  received  was 
that  of  humility,  and  respectful  attention  to  the 
commands  of  his  superiors.  As  the  best  method 
of  inculcating  this  salutary  principle,  he  was  plac- 
ed, at  the  beginnmg  of  his  course,  almost  entirely 
at  the  command  of  the  ladies.  He  was  to  attend 
their  bidding  in  hall  and  bower,  to  perform  their 
^messages,  accompany  them  in  their  visits,  and 
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wkamtmr  it  pleased  his  fair  mistreMes,  to  bd  their 
confidant  and   their  fiuthful  asaistant  in  all  the 
arts  and  emprises  of  lady-love.  In  conjanction  with 
tibese  employments,  the  pages  were  next  taught  to 
affi>rd  their  pony  aid  in  the  sports  of  hunting  or 
kiiridng,  to  be  near  their  master  or  mistress,  and 
tender  their  seryices  daring  the  chase ;  but  prind* 
pally  to  increase  the  number  and  gaiety  of  the  re- 
tinae.    As  they  acquired  strength,  they  were  ez« 
erdsed  in  the  use  of  light  weapons,  and  engaged 
in  games,  or  mimic  tournaments  and  battles.    They 
were  thus  gradually  ascustomed  to  bear  the  great* 
er  fiitigueB  which  awaited  them ;  and  the  principles 
of  gallantry  and  honour  which  were  instilled  into 
them  in  the  earliest  years  of  their  youth,  prepared 
them  for  undertaking  the  splendid  exploits  which 
were  the  glory  of  knighthood.     But  the  lessons 
which  they  received  in  the  use  of  arms  and  the 
practice  of  military  virtue,  were  not  the  only  kind 
of  instruction  of  which  they  had  advantage  in  the 
baronial  hall.     They  were  taught,  if  we  are  to 
place  any  faith  in  the  representations  of  the  old 
romances,  all  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  God 
and  man,  and  particularly  to  the  church.    When 
the  priest  neglected  to  impress  them  sufficiently 
with  the  necessity  of  a  holy  life,  or  when  his  ex- 
hortations were  neglectod,  some  aged  knight  or 
piooa  dame  took  upon  themselves  the  charitable 
office  of  instructing  their  favourite  page ;  and  if 
the  writers  above  alluded  to  be  worthy  of  credit, 
they  lost  nothing  by  the  change  of  their  teachers. 
The  old  knight,  who,  in  the  Book  of  Chivalry, 
warns  the  squire  against  levity  in  his  holy  calling, 
is  representod  as  deeply  versed  in  divine  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  celebrated  Dame  des  Belles  Con* 
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sines,  has  hardly  her  equal  for  skill  in  theology 
among  the  most  learned  doctors  of  the  church.       > 

The  famous  romance  of  the  Petit  Jehan  de 
Saintr^)  which  has  furnished  so  many  amusing  il- 
lustrations to  writers  on  chivalry,  affords  us  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  teaching  which  the  page  re- 
ceived in  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine.  The  Dame 
des  Belles  Cousines  had  fixed  her  tender  re- 
gards on  the  Petit  Jehan,  whom  she  deemed  she 
might  love  and  yet  keep  her  vow  of  widowhood 
unbroken ;  but  having,  with  some  difficulty,  made 
the  bashful  youth  understand  that  he  must  and 
ought  to  love  her  in  return,  she  proceeded  to  instruct 
him  in  the  solemn  duties  of  religion.  And  firsts 
she  taught  him  he  must  avoid  iJbe  sin  of  pride, 
which  was  hateful  to  God,  and  unbecommg  in-  a 
lover, — of  anger,  which  was  condemned  on  the 
same  authorities, — of  envy,  for  no  dame  could  loye 
any  one  who  had  so  base  a  pas8ion,-7-of  idleness, 
which  would  prevent  his  performing  his  duty  to 
her, — of  gluttony,  which  was  imbecoming  in  a 
lover,  who  should  be  lively  and  spiritual,-— and  of 
luxury.  He  was  also  to  keep  the  ten  command- 
ments inviolably,-^to  treasure  in  his  heart  the 
twelve  articles  of  faith, — ^to  exercise  the  seven 
principal  virtues,  in  contradiction  to  the  seven  vices, 
— and  to  perform  the  seven  works  of  spiritual  mer- 
cy, which  consisted  in  saving  people  from  eiTor ;  and 
the  seven  works  of  corporal  mercy,  which  embrac- 
ed all  works  of  charity  done  to  the  body. 

Having  been  thus  fully  instructed  in  the  seve* 
ral  parts  of  his  calling,  and  been  made  to  under- 
stand, both  by  precept  and  example,  what  he  ought 
to  do  as  an  aspirant  to  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
the  accomplished  page  looked  anxiously  for  his 
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el«T8tioii  to  the  rank  of  squire.  This  he  obtained, 
if  he  acquitted  himself  well  in  his  former  capacity, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen ;  and  his  admis- 
sion was  freqaently  accompanied  with  some  degree 
of  pomp  and  ceremony.  He  was  presented  at  the 
altar  by  his  father  and  mother,  bearing  tapers  in 
their  hands  as  an  offering ;  while  the  priest,  taking 
a  sword  and  girdle,  which  he  sanctified  with  many 
benedictions,  bestowed  them  on  the  page,  who 
thenceforward  wore  them,  and  obtained  the  name  of 
Squire.  This  ceremony  is  supposed  by  Saint  Pe^ 
laye  to  have  preceded  that  which  belonged  to 
knighthood,  and  to  have  been  the  only  one  allud- 
ed to  in  the  more  ancient  authors.  But  it  appears 
nnlikely,  that  religious  offices  should  have  been 
employed  in  conferring  the  inferior  honours  of  chi- 
YBliy,  and  altogether  omitted  when  the  possessoc 
arrived  at  the  highest  glory  of  the  profession.  It 
18  more  probable,  that  if  no  distinct  ceremony  ex- 
isted for  the  admission  of  knights  at  the  time  al-« 
Inded  to,  that  the  rites  above  mentioned  formed 
the  ordinance  appointed  for  the  general  admission 
of  the  nobly  descended  warrior  to  the  profession 
of  arms ;  his  first  acceptance  of,  and  right  to  bear 
them,  being  the  time  when  the  church  thought  it 
most  proper  to  interfere,  and  manifest  the  claim 
she  had  upon  his  services. 

This  religious  admission,  however,  of  the  young 
squire  to  the  honours  of  his  new  station  was  not 
universal,  as  appears  by  the  history  of  the  Petit 
Jehan  de  Saintr6 ;  for  that  notable  varlet  having  a 
powerful  friend  in  the  Dame  des  Belies  Cousines, 
was  one  day  called  by  the  maitre  d'hotel  of  the 
prince  his  master,  who,  having  demanded  his  name, 
at  once  exclaimed,  "  Jehan,  y9u  shall  beno  lom^- 
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page,  the  king  has  appointed  yon  his  varlet-tran- 
chant;"  and  then  directed  him  to  avoid  being 
proud,  to  keep  his  hands  and  nails  clean,  and  also 
the  rest  of  his  person,  which  would  be  a  neceeearjr 
attention  in  the  duties  he  had  now  to  perform. 
Jehan  promised  obedience ;  and  went  first  and 
kneeled  before  the  king,  whom  be  tfalmked  for  the 
grace  he  had  done  him,  and  then  paid  the  same 
honour  to  the  queen,  who  said,  *^  Saintr6,  the  ser- 
vices and  grace  you  have  shown  to  all,  and  espe* 
cially  to  the  ladies,  have  advanced  you  from  a 
page  to  a  squire  of  my  Lord/'  And  all  present 
joined  in  exclaiming,  after  she  had  exhorted  him 
to  continue  his  good  deeds,  *<  He  has  been,  and  is,* 
a  good  varleton."  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  and 
hia  master  and  mistress  were  seated  at  dinner,  the 
maitre  d*hotel  put  the  napkins,  bread,  and  other 
necessaries  of  the  table  upon  Jehan*s  shoulder,  and 
told  him  to  begin  his  duty  as  varlet-tranchant,  which 
he  did  to  the  great  pleasure  of  all  who  saw  him. 

According  to  the  same  account  of.  a  squire's  ad- 
mission to  that  honour,  considerable  expense  was 
requisite  to  do  befitting  respect  to  the  office.  The 
Petit  Jehan  was  directed  by  the  Dame,  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much  of  his  success,  to  make  noble 
presents  to  every  person  about  the  court.  To  one 
he  was  to  give  a  horse,  to  another  a  splendid  robe, 
to  ladies  of  high  rank  precious  jewels,  to  those  of 
inferior  degree  ornaments  of  less  worth,  but  equally 
flattering  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  l>e 
presented.  His  own  dress  and  accoutrements  were 
also  to  be  of  the  most  expensive  kind ;  and  many 
hundreds  of  good  crowns  had  vanished  before  the 
generous  Dame  des  Belles  Cousines  saw  her  hand- 
some squire  fully  equipped  to  her  wishes. 
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But  it  WHS  now  that  the  roles  and  duties  of  a 
cbiTalraiiB  life  h^;aa  to  he  more  fiilly  set  before 
the  smbitioiis  noyice.  He  had  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  rather  fit  for  the  service  of  dames  and 
demoiselles  than  men  of  war.  He  had  been  per- 
mitted to  try  his  strength  only  in  mock-enconnten 
with  boys  of  his  own  age ;  and  his  superior  had 
not  yet  admitted  Inm  eren  to  the  semblance  of  a 
oompaaionship  in  profession.  But  he  now  be- 
came an  object  of  disUngushed  attention  to  the 
knights,  whose  care  it  was  thenceforth  to  see  him 
well  instmcted  to  follow  their  example.  **  For," 
says  Caxton,  *  <<  in  likewise  as  a  man  will  learn  to 
sew  for  to  be  a  tailor,  or  if  a  carpenter,  him  be- 
hoyeth  that  he  have  a  master  that  can  sew  or  delve ; 
all  in  likewise  it  behoveth,  that  a  nobleman  that 
loveth  the  order  of  chivalry,  and  will  be  a  knight, 
have  first  a  master  that  is  a  knight;  for  thus 
as  a  discovenable  thing  it  should  be,  that  a  man 
that  would  learn  to  sew  should  learn  to  sew  of  a 
carpenter ;  all  in  likewise  should  it  be  a  discoven- 
able thing,  that  a  squire  should  learn  the  order 
and  the  noblesse  of  chivalry  of  any  other  man  than 
a  knight.** 

'  When  the  household  was  of  great  extent,  and 
a  number  of  these  noble  youths  formed  part  of  the 
establishment,  they  were  divided  into  different 
diasses,  and  received  appellations  significant  of  the 
particular  duties  they  had  to  perform.  Thus,  there 
was  the  body-squire,  the  squire  of  the  chamber, 
the  squire-tranchant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
at  table,  the  squire  of  the  equine,  and  those 
whose  particular  charge  it  was  to  take  care  of  the 

•  Book  of  ChiTalry. 
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wine-cellar  and  the  pantiy.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  most  honourable  rank,  and  was  not  ge^ 
nerally  obtained  till  after  some  years  service  ia  the 
inferior  degrees  of  squiresbip.  But  it  was  very 
common  to  have  the  different  offices  united,  when 
there  were  but  few  squires  to  perform  the  various 
duties  of  attendance ;  and  the  respectful  youths 
while  he  was  practised  in  managing  with  skill  the 
war-horse,  in  bearing  his  person  valiantly  ia  arms, 
and  addressing  himself  to  gam  the  favour  of  the 
ladies  by  all  the  graces  of  gallantry,  was  employed 
a  great  part  of  his  time  in  the  services  of  a  house- 
hold attendant — to  wait  at  table  with  respect  and 
adroitness  being  as  essential  a  requisite,  in  his  cha- 
racter as  his  more  showy  accomplishments; 

Far  from  this  being  considered  as  deroglitory  to 
the  honour  of  the  squire,  it  was  a  custom  to  which 
the  most  noble  youths  submitted  with  the  utmost 
grace  and  satisfaction.  Instances  are  not  wanting  * 
of  the  proudest  lords,  and  those  who  had  the  dig- 
nity of  their  house  most  at  heart,  being  uniformly 
attended  on  by  their  sons;  and  the  maimer  in 
which  these  services  was  performed  by  the  as- 
pirant to  the  honour  of  chivalry,  was  an  ang^ury 
of  what  was  in  future  to  be  expected  from  his 
gentle  blood.  Besides  assisting  at  table  during  the 
principal  repast,  the  squire  had  also  to  prepare  the 
rooms  for  the  festivities  of  the  evening,  and  to  di-* 
vide  his  attention  between  dancing  with,  and  pay- 
ing  compliments  to,'  the  ladies,  and  serving  the 
confitures,  the  hippocras,  and  other  refreshments, 
which  it  was  the  custom  to  present  on  such  occa- 
sions.   The  nobleness  of  his  demeanour,  his  ami- 

*  Froisart's  Chronicles. 
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able  ^sposkioii  Bnd  gnieeftil  peraoi^f  were  here 
iliowii  to  the  best  adTantage ;  and  while  his  at- 
tesdance  at  the  back  of  the  knight  hia  master,  was 
KMiered  honomable  by  the  etiquette  of  militaiy 
soiyjefition  and  the  prospect  of  adyancement,  his 
oMdest  but  polished  attention  in  the  gayer  festin* 
ties  of  the  hall,  was  rewarded  by  the  kind  smiles, 
and,  not  nnfreqnentiy,  the  kicder  thoughts,  of  lo?e<* 
ly  wd  high-bora  damsels.     If  we  add  to  this,  thai 
it  was  at  such  times  the  properly  instructed  squire 
was  catted  upon  to  exerdse  his  skill  in  song  and 
mnsK,  and  to  employ  to  the  best  of  his  power 
CTery  accomplishment  which  either  nature  or  art 
lad  bestowied  upon  him,  we  shall  have  a  proper 
kiea  «f  bis  importance  in  the  gay  retinue  of  a 
wsaltliy  baron. 

1£  there  be  any  thing,  indeed,  in  the  poetry  of 
old  vamanoe,  in  which  we  may  indulge  as  a  true 
picture  of  chmdrous  ddight,  it  is  in  its  represen- 
talioBS  of  tbe  pleasures  of  a  young  and  noble 
squiie.     In  the  full  glow  of  youth, — occupied  in- 
oessosrtly  in  some  pursuit  that  added  to  the  graces 
of  his  person,  or  to  his  hilarity  of  feeling,^enjoying 
the  advantages  of  proud  sasociationSj  and  encou- 
raged to  expect  the  most  brilliant  rewards  of  fu- 
ture esiertion, — he  had  the  brightest  materials  that 
haps  ooold  poaribly  possess  of  which  to  frame  her 
endumtments..    War  was  to  be  his  glory ;  but  its 
aneieot  splendour  was  blended  with  a  milder  and 
more  captivating  charm.     The  ponderous  sword 
had  ft  golden  scabbard,  and  the  iron  lance^head 
waa  adkmed  with  a  silken  pennon.     There  were 
other  smilea  to  be  won  than  those  of  senates,  and 
thane  wbf^  he  was  justified  by  his  elders  in  ya^ 
hong  more  lugUy  tinn  all  other  rewards  of  va*- 

VOL.  I.  s 
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low*  While  be  Una  looking  forward  vilh  aaziety 
to  opportmiities  for  distingniahing  himself  in  hw 
proud  career,  he  was  anrroiinded  by  love  and 
beauty  in  all  their  brightnefls.  Eyiary  facility 
was  afforded  him  for  ^e  early  devotion  of  bis 
affections  to  some  rich  and  gracious  mistress. 
The  mode  of  life  which  was  followed  in  die 
baronial'  hall,  made  love  a  necessary  ingredient 
lo  existence,  and  maidenly  modesty  was,  no  laoie 
than  maidenly  pride,  likely  to  chill  the  boaem 
of  an  ardent  and  humble  suitor.  Cheerfully  re- 
signing  himself,  therefore,  to  the  finscinatioBs  of 
beauty,  he  felt  a  higher  delight  in  the  gallant  ex- 
ercises which  were  to  prepare  him  for  defend- 
ing it.  His  strength,  and  *  agility .  were,  never 
without  ain  admirer,  and  whatever  merit  he  pos-^ 
sessed  was  sure  to  be .  enhance^  by'  the  smiles 
and  ikvour  of  his  gentle  mistress.  If  he'  dared , 
openly  tell  his  lov^  it  was  his  pridtf  and  glory  to 
uphold  her  superiority  to  all  other  maidens  among 
his  compeers  ;  and  if  circumstuioes  obliged  him  to 
keep  it  secret,  he  had  the  romantic  pleasure  of 
stolen  interviews^  and  the  interchange  of  mysterh* 
ous  tokens,,  with  the  hope  that  never  failed  either 
squire  or  knight,  of  vanquishing  all  difficulties  in 
love  or  fortune  by  the  good  deeds  of  th^ir.  pro- 

'  wess.  The  first  years  of  chivalrous  life  were  thus 
full  of  splendid  promise ;  and  the  heart  of  the  yoang 
acolyte  danced  buoyantly  to  the  music  of  love  and 
romance  which  filled  the  atmosphere  that  surround- 
ed him.  Existence.had  not  yet  been  dispoiled  of  any 
of  its  seeming  good  ;  the  glory  after  which  he 
panted  it  was  for  his  own  arm  to  win ;  and  the.  love 
pf  woman,  in  all  its  brightness  and  luxury,  was  ,the 

jewel  of  chivalry  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  gnde. 
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But  to  proceed  with  our  aceonot  of  the  squire's 
employnents.  One  of  his  mpst  important  dnties 
warn  to  take  care  of  the  horses ;  and  it  is  from  this 
part  of  his  occupation  many  authors  have  be- 
Ikwed  that  he  deriFes  his  name,  the  Latin  word^ 
saarkij  a  stable,  being  the  sapposed  foundation  of 
tbe  term  esquire,  but  which  is  more  commonly  de- 
rived from-  escuj  a  shield,  which  formed  part  of 
the  arms  he  had  a  right  to  bear.  By  far  the  most 
serious,  hdW^ver,  of  his  duties  were  yet  to.  come^ 
and  they  were  those  which  more  paidticnlarly  be- 
longed to  him  as  an  attendoDt  on  the  person  of  his 
lord.  Bvery  means  was  employed  to  prepare 
him  properly  for  the  fatigues  and  perils  to  which 
be  would  thus  be  exposed.  Tbe  games  tin  which 
he  was  almost  incessantly  exercised  to  gi^e  him 
strength  and  agility  of  limb,  were  much  the  same 
as  those  practised  in  a  modem  school  of  gymnas- 
tics ;  but  there  were  others  which  have  been  lost 
sight  of,  since  the  object  for  v^hich  they  were  pur- 
sued has  ceased  to  exist.!  Of  these,  the  principal 
were  the  quintain,  or  running,  with  the  lance  at  a 
wooden  %ure,  which,  if  not  struck  properly  on 
the  body,  spun  round  on  a  pivot,  and  inflict- 
ed a  heavy  blow  on  the  shoulders  of  the  maW 
adroit  esquire.  Another  was  tbe  coarse  a-'la- 
bague,  which,  like  the  quintain,  was  used  to  give 
great  accuracy  of  measurement  and  quickness,  to 
the  eye, — a  most  important  quality  to  the  knight 
whose  principal  weapon  was  the  spear. 
.  Besides  .these  games,  there  were  others  in  which 
tbe  forms  of  actual  warfare  were  more  distinctly 
imitated ;  and  in  the  favourite  sports  of  hunting 
and  hairtrking,  which  were  formerly  pursued  with 
the  characteristic  spirit  and  bold  recldess  patience 
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of  men  tint  love  danger,  and  cared  not  for  bard- 
ships,  their  young  followers  were  tangfat  to  bear 
hunger  and  thirst  without  repining, — to  pass  the 
night  amid  the  darkness  of  wild  forests  and  under 
the  cold  sky, — to  employ  their  invention  in  saving 
themselves  from  danger  on  its  unexpected  ap- 
proach,— and  to  he  content  with  any  thing,  so  that 
they  might  but  obtain  the  credit  of  bold  and  pa- 
tient endurance. 

When  he  had  been  sufficiently  tried  in  these 
sports  and  exercises  to  give  assurance  of  his  capa- 
city, the  now  hardy  and  accomplished  squire  waa 
chosen  by  his  master  to  accompany  him  on  his  ex- 
peditions, whether  they  were  undertaken  in  quest 
of  adventure,  or  for  the  purpose  of  actual  war- 
fiire.     In  both  instances  his  duty  was  to  lead  the 
•destrier,  or  reserve  horse,  on  which  the  knight  only 
rode  when  he  engaged  with  the  enemy,  preferring 
the  easy  pace  of  an  ambling  palfrey  for  his  jour- 
neys, and  when  not  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
danger.     This,  though  not  always  the  case,  was 
the  general  custom  of  chivalry ;  and  the  tall  and 
magnificent  courser  which  was  to  bear  his  lord  in 
the  pomp  of  battle,  was  adorned  with  his  baldrick 
and  other  pieces  of  his  armour,  which  the  proud 
squire  placed  as  loftily  on  the  saddle  as  he  could 
raise  them.     When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  ene- 
my, he  was  immediately  to  arm  his  master ;  and  as 
it  was  very  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  knight  that 
this  should  be  done  skilfully,  he  had  been  long  in* 
structed  how  to  fasten  and  fit  together  the  differ- 
ent pieces  which  composed  a  complete  suit  of 
mail. 

Having  finished  this  important  duty,  he  attend- 
ed his  master,  eagerly  panting  for  glory  and  the 
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prise  of  Talonr,  to  the  field.     His  situation  was 
immediately  behind  the  knight ;  and  thus  placed, 
he  Was  able  to  watch  all  his  movements,  and  learn, 
from  the  boldness  and  address  of  his  master,  how 
to  conduct  himself  in  similar  encounters.     When 
he  saw  him  triumphing  over  the  adversary,  he  re- 
joiced as  a  partaker  in  bis  honour ;  and  when  the 
superior  force  or  good  fortune  of  his  opponent 
drove  him  to  extremities,  his  brave  and  faithful  at- 
tendant sprung  forward,  supplied  him  with  a  fresh 
horse  if  dismounted,  or  covered  him  with  his  shield 
if  wounded  or  disabled.     Instances  are  very  com- 
inon  in  the  lives  of  chevaliers,  of  their  being  pre- 
served by  the  courage  and  affection  of  their  es- 
quires; and  in  battles  that  were  general,  or  between 
a  regular  array  of  hostile  forces,  the  victory  was 
frequently   decided   by   the   determined   courage 
of  a  body  of  these  valiant  youths. 

By  the  time  that  the  candidate  for  the  honour 
of  knighthood  had  achieved  the  various  points 
in  his  education  for  that  high  degree,  he  must 
have  closely  resembled,  both  in  age,  appearance, 
and  accomplishments,  the  son  of  Chaucer's  knight, 
whose  picture  is  so  admirably  drawn  by  the  old 
bard. 

*<  With  him  ther  was  his  sone,  a  yonge  squier, 
A  louer  and  a  lusty  bacheler, 
With  lockes  cniU  as  they  were  laid  in  press  ; 
Of  twenty  zere  of  age  he  was  I  gess. 
Of  his  stature  he  wits  of  even  lengthe, 
And  wonderty  de^iuer,  and  grete  of  strengthe  ; 
And  he  hadde  be  sometime  in  Chevachie, 
In  Flandres,  in  Artois,  in  Picardie. 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space, 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his.lady's  grace. 
£mbrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede, 
Alle  ful  of  freshe  floures  white  and  rede : 

e2 
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Singing  he  was,  or  floyting  aUe  the  day  ; 

He  was  as  freshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May : 

Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide  ; 

Wei  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride :  * 

He  coude  songes  mak)  and  wel  endite. 

Juste  and  eke  dancci  and  well  portraie  and  write : 

So  hote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale,  • 

He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale : 

Curteis  he  was,  lowly  and  servisable, 

And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. "  * 

Thus  accomplished,  and  having  proved  his  va- 
lour, patience  of  fatigue,  and  readiness  to  perform 
all  the  duties  of  a  noble  man  at  arms,  the  squif e 
was  generally  sure  of  obtaining  the  honour  of 
knighthood  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one. 
Circumstances,  however,  were  sometimes  permit- 
ted to' alter  the  period ;  and  youths  of  fourteen  or. 
fifteen,  and  in  some  cases  even  infants  at  baptism, 
were  admitted  to  the  order  of  chivalry.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expenses  which  attended  the  rank 
of  knighthood,  or  the  deteritaination  to  receive  it 
only  from  some  prince  or  noble  to  whom  the  squire 
might  not  have  present  access,  were  reasons  for 
deferring  his  acceptance  of  that  degree ;  and  in- 
stances frequently  occurred,  in  which  men  of  the 
greatest  worth  and  bravery  never  proceeded  far- 
ther than  the  second  stage  of  their  profession. 

But  these  were  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  chivalrous  life  ;  and,  at  the*  period  above  men« 
tioned,  a  fitting  opportunity  was  sought  for  ad- 
mitting the  well-tried  youth  to  the  fiiil  enjoyment 
of  knightly  honours.  It  was  very  common,  after 
the  custom  of  tournaments  became  general,  to  fix 
upon  some  splendid  occasion  of  that  sort  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  showing 

*  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
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bW  prowess,  and  affording  a  public  proof  of  his, 
'right  to  the  high  calling  for  which  he  was  amhi- 
tioos.  When  this  was  the  case,  the  squires  who 
were  deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  as  candi- 
dates for  knighthood,  were,  on  the  day  before  the 
festival  commenced,  assembled  together,  and,  being 
clothed  in  uniform  liveries,  dined  with  the  prince* 
or  other  great  lord,  at  whose  call  the  toumainent 
was  holden.  After  this  they  went,  <iccompanied 
by  the  most  honourable  chevaliers,  to  hear  mass, 
and  were  then  admonished  by  their  lord  to  be 
faithful  and  loyal,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which 
belonged  to  a  good  and  pious  knight.  This  being 
done,  they  retired  to  a  church  or  chapel,  where 
they  passed  the  night  in  watching  and  pr^iyer. 
Early  the  next  morning,  they  attended  the  mass 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  shortly  after  high  mass, 
in  company  with  their  master,  whom  they  follow- 
ed, walking  two  by  two,  and-  took  their  seats  in 
the  church,  according  to  the  directions  which  were 
given  them.  When  the  chanting  of  the  lessons 
and  the  benedictions  were  finished,  the  prince 
girded  on  their  swords,  and  qther  chevaliers  gave 
them  their  spurs,  and  they  returned  to  their  seats, 
to  await  the  conclusion  of  the  service.  .  At  noon, 
Ae  toumay  for  the  evening  was  proclaimed  with 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
try  their  strength  in  the  lists,  which  were  to  be 
filled  the  i^ext  day  with  chevaliers  of  more  mtir 
tored  skill.  Such  is  the  account,  at  least,  which 
the  romancers  give  of  the  creation  of  knights  on 
the  occasion  of  tournaments ;  and  the  reason,  per- 
haps, 'why  they  were<admitted  at  these  times,  and 
on  Uie  eve  of  the  festival,  was,  that  the  lists  might 
be  rendered  the  more  splendid  by  the  addition  '^^ 
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many  young  cheraliers  exulting  in  the  new  and' 
brilliant  accontrements  of  their  order.     But  the 
fayourite  and  most  regular  seasons  for  the  creation 
of  knights,  were  at  the  great  festiyals  of  the  Church, 
Christmas,  Easter,  or  Whitsuntide.  At  these  times 
the  whole  pomp  and  ceremonial  of  investiture  was 
observed  with  scrupulous  exactness  ;  and  the  holy 
occasion  was  recommended  to  the  aspirant,  be- 
cause then,  as  the  book  of  chivaliy  says,  '^  much 
people  would  be  gathered  together,  and  God  would 
be  besought,  by  many  voices,  to  give  him  grace  to 
acquit  himself  well  in  his  future  career."    The  pre- 
parations of  the  acol3rte  were  of  the  most  strict 
and  solemn  nature.     He  was  to  ifiast  the  day  pre- 
ceding his  initiation,  and  make  a  huinble  coixfes-- 
sion  of  all  his  sins  and  errors.     As  in  the  former 
instance,  the  night  was  to  be  passed  in  prayer  and 
watching ;  and  in  the  morning  he  was  to  enter  a 
bath  and  purify  himself,  as  typical  of  the  new  life 
he  was  thenceforth  to  lead  ;  and  after  having  bath- 
ed, he  was  to  lie  down  in  a  bed  before  putting  on 
any  of  his  garments ;  and  when  he  rose,^  to  be 
clothed  in  raiment  perfectly  new.     The  principiil 
parts  of  this  dress  were  an  under  garment,  said  to 
be  like  a  woman's  quilted  kirtle,  and  over  that  a 
▼est  made  of  silk  or  fine  linen,  and  embroidered 
with  gold.     These  were  followed  by  the  hauberk, 
a  collar,  commonly  of  leather,  but  sometimes  made 
of  more  costly  materials ;  and  the  coat  of  arms, 
which  varied  in  form  and  ornament,  according  to 
the  fiashion  of  the  times,  and  the  taste  of  the  che- 
Talier. 

Thus  accoutred,  he  proceeded  to  the  church, 
and  presented  his  sword  to  the  priest,  who  laid 
it  upon  the  altar,  and  blessed  it  with  this  pra3rer : 
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**  Hear,  God,  we  beseech  tbee,  our  prayer,  aiidy 
with  the  r^ht  hand  of  thy  majesty,  deign  to  bless 
this  snrord,  wherewith  thy  servant  desires  to  be 
girded,  that  it  may  be  the  defence  and  protection 
of  cfaorches,  of  widows,  orphans,  and  all  who  senre 
God,  against  the  craelty  of  Pagans ;  and  that  it  may 
he  powerfal,  and  a  fear  and  terror  to  all  deceirersi 
through  Jesns  Christ."     Then,  haying  taken  an 
oalh  which  bound  him  to  the  performance  of  all 
the  duties  implied  in  the  abore  supplication,  the 
priest  returned  the  sword  with  these  words,  ^*  Re- 
ceive this  sword,  accompanied  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  by  which,  and  the  strength  of  the  Hbly 
Spirit,  you  may  be  strong  to  resist,  and  cast  out 
all  thy  enemies,  and  all  the  adversaries  of  the 
Holy  Church  ;  and  to  protect  the  people  of  God^ 
by  the  assistance  of  the  invincible  conqueror,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.      Be   mindM  of  what  the 
Psalmist  says,  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  that 
with  it  thou  mayest  exercise  the  strength  of  jus- 
tice, and  powerfully  throw  down  the  mount  of 
cormpdon,  defending  the  holy  church  of  Grod,  and 
execrating  and  destroying  the  hypocrite,  not  less 
than  the  infidel.     Be  the  merciful  protector  of 
widows  and  orphans ;  raise  the  fallen,  and  defend 
them  when  raised ;   revenge  the  wronged,  con- 
firm the  well-disposed ;  and  in  as  far  as  thou  doest 
these  things,   thou  shalt  come  as  the   glorious 
champion  of  yirtue  to  dwell  with  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  enjoy  in  his  kingdom  eternal  and 
celestial  joys. ''     Then  all  the  congregation  joined 
in  this  antiphonal : 

"  Be  of  good  courage,  and  observe  the  ordi- 
nances of  thy  Lord.  Walk  ui  his  ways,  and  ob- 
serve his  ordinances,  precepts,  'and  judgments*  and 
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may  Grod  be  with  yon  m  all  your  undertakingB. " 
After  this,  the  priest  again  prayed  in  the  fdlowing 
terms  for  the  Divine  grace : — 

*'  God,  who  by  thy  providence  dost  order  all 
things,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  prosper  thy  ser- 
vant here  devoted  to  the  duties  of  thy  warfare. 
May  all  the  power  of  his  enemies  be  broken  by 
the  strength  of  the  spiritual  sword,  and  altogether 
de8tro3red, — thou  contending  for  him,  through 
Jesus  Christ.  **  The  service  was  then  concluded 
by  the  congregation's  singing  a  part  of  the  forty- 
fourth  Psalm,  which  was  repeated  three  times. 

The  religious  part  of  the  solemnity  being  thus 
accomplished,  the  candidate  was  led  before  the 
prince,  or  whoever  it  was  who  intended  to  confer 
upon  him  the  order  of  knighthood,  and,  having  sa- 
tisfactorily answered  the  questions  as  to  his  motives 
in  demanding  the  honour  of  chivalry,  the  oath  was 
administered  to  him,  and  he  was  invested  with  the 
external  badges  of  his  profession,  the  consecrated 
sword,  which  was  fastened  with  the  baldric,  a  belt 
of  white  leather  studded  with  ornaments  of  gold, 
to  the  left  side,  and  the  gilt  spurs,  which,  with  the 
sword,  formed  the  peculiar  distinctions  of  his 
knighthood.  When  these  had  been  put  on  by  ihe 
persons  assisting  at  the  ceremony,  the  sword  was 
drawn  out,  and  the  prince  who  conferred  the  hon- 
our, struck  the  candidate,  who  was  kneeling  before 
him,  with  the  flat  part  of  it  upon  the  neck,  at  the 
same  time  pronouncing  him  to  be  a  knight,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Instead  of  the  stroke  with  the  sword,  a 
blow  on  the  ear  with  the  hand  was  frequently 
given,  in  imitation  of  the  custom  observed  at  con- 
ferring the  rank  of  freeman  on  a  slave,  or,  it  is 
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probable^  sb  a  copy  of  some  part  of  the  practioes 
foUoirod  at  oonferrmg  fiefs ;  by  which  it  might  be 
signified,  that  as  the  tenant  thenceforth  owed  his 
hooii^  to  the  lord  of  the  estate,  so  the  new»made 
bugiit  became  the  servant  of  God  and  the  church. 
This  18  the  more  likely,  as  the  whole  ceremony  of 
loBgiiting  was  very  similar  to  that  used  at  feudal 
iBTBstitiiresy  in  which  the  person  about  to  be  ad- 
Biitted  to  the  fief  appeared  with  his  head  nncoFer- 
ed,  without  sword  or  spurs ;  and,  kneeling  before 
the  chief,  with  his  hands  placed  between  bis,  took 
an  oath  of  fealty,  which  was  received  in  sign  of 
future  subjection ;  and  the  form  ended,  as  was  ori- 
ginally the  case  in  the  ceremony  of  knighting,  by 
the  lord's  kissing  the  cheek  of  him  whom  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  tenantry. 

Slight  variations  in  these  forms  may  be  observed 
in  the  different  relations  of  old  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  above  seem  to  have  been  nearly  uni- 
venally  piractised,  when  times  of  peace  or  leisure 
admitted  of  such  a  recondite  ritual's  being  followed. 
As  the  valour,  however,  to  which  the  honour  of 
knighthood  was  due,  was  frequently  put  very  sud- 
denly to  the  proof,  the  ceremonial  of  a  long  and 
fornud  investiture  was  often  dispensed  with,  and 
brave  actions  were  regarded  as  a  sufficient  prepara- 
tion for  receiving  the  highest  military  dignity.  Per- 
sonal bravery  in  the  ages  of  chivalry  required  less 
time  er  exertion  to  muke  itself  conspicuous  than 
ia  the  present  day.  There  is  no  test  by  which 
courage. can  be  so  well  and  truly  tried  as  its  being 
snbmitted  to  a  stem  and  regular  order.  If  it  en- 
^ne  this  it  will  endure  any  thing,  for  it  removes 
most  of  those  adventitious  incitements  which  will 
aametimes  bdlster  np  a  very  fidnt  heart,  and  per- 
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siuide  it  to  aa  oecasional  tmilatioB  of  great  ii6ti6M4 
Bat  wai\  when  chivalry  was  in  existence,  had  not 
bitted  her  steeds  with  the  iron  thong  of  discipline* 
The  sadden  impake  of  prid*  or  ambition,  lip  fbl'* 
lowed  at  a  fortunate  moment,  might  not  only  be 
yielded  to,  but  might  insure  to  him  who  felt  it  a 
quick  and  brilliant  elevation.  If  he  had  a  more 
daring  heart  than  his  oomiudes,  it  could  not  fail  ef 
being  known^  nor  the  times  that  he  periled  him- 
self of  being  numbered. 

When  the  courage,  therefore,  of  any  of  hia  ibl- 
bwers  had  attracted  ^  particakr  attenuon  of  a 
prince,  or  other  noble  conunander,  daring  a  battloi 
the  favoured  soMier  wae  brought  before  him»  and, 
dh«ctikig  him  to  kneel,  he  etruck  him  on  the  neck 
with  his  sword,  and,  in  the  usual  form  of  words^ 
proMNdiced  him  a  1%  Knighu*    It  sometimes  oc- 
curred, that  many  who  had  deserved  well  by  dieir 
conduct  in  one  eagif^ement,  wero  in  thn  manner 
made  knights  togetibir,    as  in  the  instance  of 
Charles  the   Fifths  ^tory  over  the   Duke  of 
Saxony,  when  he  created  a  number  of  theaiy  by 
okily  declaring  that  they  should  be  chevalien  ■;  and 
PhUip  IV.  of  Spain  did  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  captams  who  had  fought  weU  in  the  defence 
of  Maestricht,  and  whom  he  made  knights  by  a 
royal  codicil,  f     A  curious  example  of  the  freedom 
wilih  which  the  ceremonies  of  creation  were  dis- 
pensed with,   even  in  courts  and  in  seasons  of 
peace,   when  ckcumstanoes  rendered  it    incon* 
▼enient  to  observe  them,  is  related  by  Favum*  j: 
Sigismunde,  being  on  a  visit  to  Charies  Ylt,  wis 

*  Selden*s  Titles  of  Honour.        f  Aahmol^ 
I  Theatre  of  Honour. 
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lAod^  ae^mEiited  with  »  qnah^l  between  two  of 

tke  CDtttiere,  respecting  an  office  which  each  of 

tben  tiionght  himself  entitled  to  «&joy.    One  day^ 

wiiiJe  Mtting  in  court,  the  claims  of  die  rivals  were 

itgtied  before  the  two  monarcbs,  when  he  who 

bai  the  greatest  interest  on  his  side  thought  at 

oaee  to  destroy  the  pretemions  of  his  opponent^ 

hy  fepresentuftg  that   he  had  not  the  order  of 

Imighthood.     Sigismande,  to  whom  the  latter  had 

been  reoonaraended,  immediately  directed  that  he 

ffhonld  be  brought  before  him,  which  was  done ; 

and  ihen  observing,  that  he  had  a  right  to  cenfiBr 

the  hononr  of  knighthood  wherever  he  nnght  be^ 

he  ordered  a  sword  to  be  hrongVit^  with  which 

he  gave  the  object  of  his  favoar  three  blows  as  he 

knelt  before  him.  Then  taldng  off  one  of  his  oWa 

glh  spans,  he  had  it  piftt  on  the  heel  of  the  new 

knight ;   isind,   lastly,   girded  him  wi<bh  a  gk-dle, 

whereto  hang  a  long  kniie,  instead  of  a  sword. 

An  amusing  picture  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind 
oocore  in  the  acoount  given  of  King  Arthur's  it* 
berality  at  the  celebratiofei  of  his  marriage.  His 
Bi^jles  and  genttetnen  being  all  assembled,  a  podr 
nsn  <:ame  to  them,  and  begged  to  know  where  h^ 
might  find  dbe  king.  His  majesty,  whose  con*- 
descension  was  not  less  than  bis  eo«*age,  made 
himself  known  without  idelay ;  and  the  following 
dialognie  took  place  between  him  and  his  hunlble 
initor« 

"  Sir,  it  WHS  told  me,  that  at  this  time  of  your 
narriage  ye  woald  give  any  man  the  gift  that  he 
would  ask,  but  ^except  that  were  umreasonable. 
That  is  truth,  said  the  king,  snob  cries  I  let  make^ 
lad  that  will  I  bold,  so  it  apayre  not  my  realm 
nor  mine  estate.    Ye  say  well  and  graeionBly* 

VOL.  I.  F 
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the  poor  man.  Sir,  I  ask  nothing  ehe  but  that  ye 
will  make  my  son  here  a  knight.  It  is  a  great 
thing  thou  askest  of  me,  said  the  king.  What  is 
thy  name  ?  said  the  king,  to  the  poor  man*  Sir, 
my  name  is  Ayres,  the  cowherd.  Whether 
oometh  this  of  thee  or  of  thy  son  ?  said  the  king. 
Nay,  sir,  said  Ayres,  this  desire  cometh  of  my  son, 
and  not  of  me.  For  I  shall  tell  yon,  I  hare  thir- 
teen sons,  and  all  they  will  fall  to  what  labour  I 
pnt  them,  and  will  be  right  glad  to  do  labonr;  bat 
this  child  will  not  labour  for  me,  for  any  thing  that 
my  wife  or  I  may  do;  but  always  he  will  be  shoot- 
ing or  casting  darts,  and  glad  for  to  see  battles, 
and  to  behold  knights.  And  always,  day  and 
night,  he  desireth  of  me  to  be  made  a  knight. 
What  is  thy  name  ?  said  the  king  unto  the  young 
man.  Sir,  my  name  is  Tor.  The  king  beheld 
him  fast,  and  saw  he  was  passingly  well  Tisaged, 
and  passingly  well  made  of  his  years.  Well,  said 
King  Arthur  unto  Ayres  the  cowherd,  fetch  all 
thy  sons  afore  me,  that  I  may  see  them ;  and  so 
the  poor  man  did,  and  all  were  shapen  much  like 
the  poor  man.  But  Tor  was  not  like  none  of  them 
all  in  shape,  nor  in  countenance,  for  he  was  mvteh 
more  than  any  of  them.  Now,  said  King  Arthur 
unto  the  cowherd,  where  is  the  sword,  he  shall 
be  made  a  knight  withal.  It  is  here,  said  Tor. 
Take  it  out  of  the  sheath,  said  the  king,  and  re- 
quire me  to  make  you  a  knight.  Then  Tor  alight 
of  his  mare,  and  pulled  out  his  sword,  kneeling, 
and  requiring  the  king  that  be  would  make  him 
knight,  and  that  he  might  be  a  knight  of  the  Table 
Round.  As  for  a  knight,  I  will  make  you,  and 
therewith  smote  him  on  the  neck  with  the  sword, 
saying,  Be  ye  a  good  knight,  and  so  Ipray  toGod 
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•0  jB  nmy  be ;  and  if  ye  be  of  prowess  and  of  wW" 

tbinesB,  ye  skail  be  a  loiight  of  the  Table  Round.  *'  * 

In  the  fiEunons  romance  of  Perceforest,  a  very 

foil  aecoont  is  given  of  the  ceremony  of  dabbing  a 

bight,  m  which  the  religion  and  morality  of  the 

fom  were  supplied  by  the  pions  instroctions  of 

tbe  prince  and  chendiiBrB  who  conferred  the  ho« 

noor.     The  anzions  aspirant  was  examined  by 

them  as  to  all  the  motives  from  which  he  4esired 

to  be  admitted  to  the  order.     He  was  exhorted  to 

pny  earnestly  for  divine  assistance,  and  every 

pieoe  of  his  armoor  was  displayed  before  him  with 

MMne  Impropriate  reflection.    In  the  most  humble 

maimer  he  replied  to  all  the  questions  put  to  him, 

ud  professed  his  earnest  desire  to  be  a  good  and 

pions  knight,  and  his  entire  willingness  to  employ 

bis  might, in  the  defence  of  the  church,  of  widows 

and  orphans,  and  all  who  might  be  in  affliction, 

imd  require  his  services. 

^  Now,-  Bfdd  the  king,  it  only  remains  that  I 
give  you  the  accolade,  which  I  am  willing  to  do ; 
bat  yoQ  must  first  promise  me  that  you  will,  above 
^1  things,  honour  God,  the  sovereign  God,  he  who 
made  the  heavens  and  the  four  elements  out  of 
nothing,  and  from  which  he  formed  all  things, 
which  no  other  could  have  done,  for  he  is  all- 
powerful,  and  without  equal.  After  that,  yon 
most  swear  to  follow  the  lessons  and  doctrines 
which  have  just  been  given  yon,  and  to  remember 
the  signification  of  your  arms.  Then,  anawered 
the  yoDth,  his  eyes  being  tearful  with  devout 
thoughts,  this  have  I  promised  to  do.  Then  the 
king  raised  his  hand,  and  giving  him  the  accolade^ 

*  Morte  d* Arthur,  Book  iii.  chap.  iii. 
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Hud»  ChenJier,  be  hardy  and  prenx.  TheR  came 
one  of  the  knights  praseat,  and  hong  a  venn^ 
shield  which  he  held  in  his  hand  on  the  neck  of 
the  damoisean,  and  said,  Sir  knight,  I  hang  this 
shield  on  your  neck,  that  yoa  may  know  yon  ought 
to  he  so  hardy  of  frame  as  not  to  isar,  in  a  just 
quarrel,  to  meet  tare  ehevaliers  in  open  field.  Sire, 
replied  he,  I  desire  to  perish  if  ever  I  shrink  from 
a  jast  ^oarrel.  Then  came  to  him  another  cheva* 
Her,  who  held  a  good  and  beantiM  helmet,  with 
which  he  adorned  him,  saying,  Forasmuch  as  I  have 
armed  your  head  with  this  helmet,  yon  ought  tq 
know  that  you  must  never  doubt  to  undertake 
every  enterprise  which  the  prowess  of  a  chevalier 
may  be  able  to  achieve.  Sire,  was  the  reply,  may 
God  keep  me  in  that  disposition.  Then  a  knight 
led  before  him  a  great  and  powerful  war4iOTse 
(destrier),  and  sud,  Sir  knight,  you  may  now 
mount  when  it  pleases  you.  'Dien,  repulsing  those 
who  would  have  held  his  stirrup,  saying,  he  was 
not  always  to  expect  such  aid,  he  vaulted,  without 
touching  any  thing  but  the  bridle,  into  the  saddle. 
Having  had,  lastly,  a  strong  sword  put  into  his 
hand,  and  been  again  exhorted  to  be  bold  and  to 
govern  himself  wisely,  and  feeling  proud  as  if  he 
were  king  of  the  world,  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
august  company,  and  striking  spurs  into  his  horae, 
was  soon  on  his  way  after  perilous  adventures. "  * 
But  even  in  these  accounts,  where  the  ceremony 
was  not  performed  with  its  accustomed  solem- 
nity, or  in  churches,  we  see  how  strongly  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  was  originally  imbued  with  that 
of  devotion,  from  the  constant  reference  which  is 

*  Percelor«it,  tqI.  iL  chap,  cxxvi. 
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made  to  the  duties  of  the  holy  life  which  the 

knigfat  was  boand  to  pursue.     The  ordination  of 

priests,  to  which  the  admission  to  knighthood  has 

been  frequently  compared,  could  not  be  accom- 

pazued  with  more  solemn  exhortations  to  doTotion 

or  purity  of  mind.     Even  the  desire  of  glory  was 

not  allowed  to  be  a  worthy  motive  for  seeking  the 

orde^  of  chivalry,  unless  meekly  subjected  to  the 

wish  of  honouring  God ;  nor  was  it  forgotten  on 

the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  hour  of  greatest  peril, 

that  if  a  knight  was  made,  he  muilt  be  consecrat-' 

ed  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  allegorical  meaning  which  was  given  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  knightly  accoutrement,  fur- 
nishes not  only  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
character  of  chivalry,  but  a  curious  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  ages  in  which  it  flourished. 
Men  form  ideas  of  things  long  before  they  have  a 
perfect  or  distinct  knowledge  of  their  real  nature. 
When  they  have  not  the  truths  of  a  far-advanced' 
science  on  which  to  exercise  their  intellects,  they 
employ  them  upon  their  dim  conceptions  of  reality ;' 
and,  seeking  to  fix  the  fleeting  images  of  their 
minds  on  a  more  substantial  foundation,  invest  them 
with  the  forms  of  earth  and  matter  which  they 
dienceforth  build  up  into  pillars  and  temples  or 
splendid  altars,  and  in*  contemplating  which,  they' 
imagine  that  the  truth,  which  was  before  a  shadow 
to  their  minds,  is  become  a  reality,  and  that  the 
more  they  multiply  the  gorgeous  objects  of  sight, 
the  better  will  the  spirit  understand  its  own  work- 
ings. 

The  state  of  the  human  mind  during  the  middle 
ages  was  well  adapted  to  favour  this  combination 
of  ereiy  thing  intellectual  and  moral,  with  its  sup- 

f2 
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poied  oofonterpart  anumg  the  things  of  aeme.  How 
far  this  contributed  to  advance  or  retard  the  im* 
pnnrement  of  mankind,  it  is  not  my  province  here 
to  inquire ;  but  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain, 
that  if  truth  can  live  in  a  well,  she  may  be  smo- 
thered under  a  bushel,  The  most  valuable  of  all 
her  revelations,  whether  from  God  to  man,  or  from 
man,  pure  and  enlightened,  to  man  base  and  ignorant^ 
were,  we  know,  in  passing  through  a  few  centuries 
mixed  with  errors  that  deprived  them  of  their  vital 
energy.  Those  centuries  were  the  period  when 
religion  was  apparelled  with  the  nicest  care— *wheA 
her  throne  was  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth — when  she  wore  a  crown,  and  there 
was  a  sermon  in  every  jewel  of  her  diadem.  If  we 
derive  any  opinion  from  this  circumstance,  it  cer* 
tainly  is  one  not  in  favour  of  teaching  either  mora* 
lity  or  religion  by  way  of  emblem  and  ceremony. 

Chivalry,  however,  owed  its  prindpal  chamo- 
teristics,  perhaps  its  very  existence,  to  this  fi|* 
shion  of  its  birth-times.  It  was  the  temporal 
and  earthly  image  of  the  church-militant;  the 
great  development  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
age,  as  the  latter  was  of  an  eternal  mystery.  All 
its  parts  were  in  harmony  with  this  its  emblemati- 
cal character ;  and,  numerous  as  were  the  minute 
observances  of  the  church,  they  were  equalled  by 
those  of  this  warlike  order.  This  cannot  be  better 
instanced,  as  we  have  said,  than  in  the  pains  taken 
to  explain  the  signification  which  was  given  to 
every  part  of  the  knight's  armour.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  explications,  the  sword 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in  token  of  the 
cause  in  which  it  was  to  he  used ;  and  as  it  was  al- 
ways to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  justice,  it 
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to  ht  cmtting  on  both  aidei.    The  tpeur  mn 
and  erea»  became  tnith  k  so ;  and  ita  inm 
head  waa  aigmfioaat  of  alreagdi*    The  pennon) 
ymhkh  migfat  be  seen  a^»  waa  the  aign  of  coivage» 
whidi  willed  not  to  be  hidden ;  and  the  ateel  hel« 
met,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  embkniatical  of  nio- 
daaty.     The  hauberk  waa  a  caatky  or  a  fortifica* 
tiaa  agBinat  the  power  of  Ticea  and  defanlta.     Tlie 
leg^armoor  waa  to  keep  the  feet  from  the  peril  of 
evil  ways.  The  apvrs  were  tokens  of  diligence  and 
awiftneas  in  all  hononrabledesigna.  The  gorget  aigni^^ 
find  obedienoe;  and  that,aa  it  encompaasea  Uie  neck» 
aeahoold  the  oommands  of  his  sovereign  the  knight. 
Tbe  mace  represented  strength  of  coorage,  and 
the  knife  or  misereeorde  with  which  the  comba- 
tant despatched  his  enemy^  when  other  anna  ftul- 
ed»  the  mercy  of  God,  ^nd  tpajit  in  his  aid  I   The 
ahield  waa  typical  of  the  knigbt'a  standmg  between 
tbe  prince  and  the  people,  or  between  ^e  prince 
and  hia  enemies,  as  the  safeguard  of  the  former* 
The  ganntleta,  in  using  which  he  lifted  np  his 
handa  on  high,  were  to  remind  him  of  prayer  to 
God,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  guilty  of  patting 
his  hand  to  a  ialae  oath.    The  saddle  betokened 
surety  of  courage,  and  the  great  cbaige  which  per- 
tained to  chivalry ;  and  tbe  horse  nobleness  of  cou- 
rage, and  readiness  in  daiing.  * 

The  parallel  ia  puslied  still  farther ;  hut  the  a- 
bare  is  sufficient  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
knight  waa  tanght  to  regard  his  gay  panoply  with 
the  eye  of  a  moralist.  We  must  not,  however, 
conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  without  observ- 
ing, that  the  instruction  given  him  on  receiving 

*  Book  of  Chivalry. 
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tlie  iavestitare  wis  not  confined  to  the 
mony,  as  it  was  conndeied  necessary  that,  after 
baling  been  admitted,  be  sboold  attend  a  sertton, 
in  which  the  preacher  was  to  insist  on  his  reyer* 
endng  the  sacnunents,  and  sacredly  ohserying  the 
seven  great  virtaes,  of  which  three  were  termed 
theological,  ftuth,  hope,  and  charity,  and  fonr  car- 
dinal, justice,  pnidenoe,  fortitude,  and  temperance. 
A  peifect  cheyalier  was  also  to  be  meek  and  comr-. 
teoQs  in  his  demeanour  towards  all  men.  Hi»< 
speech  was  to  be  graceful  and  gentie,  and  his  whole 
deportment  such  as  became  a  man  of  the  highest 
honour,  engaged  in  performing  the  most  sacred 
duties.  *   * 

There  were  other  particulars  in  th^  promise  which 
be  made  at  his  initiation,  but  they  relate  to  the 
proof  of  his  courage,  rather  than  his  Tirtue.  The* 
first  article  in  his  vow,  according  to  some  ancient 
writes,  bound  him,  whenever  he  went  on  a  quest 
or  strange  adventure,  never  to  lighten  himself  of 
his  arms,  except  for  the  sake  of  repose  at  night. 
By  the  next  he  promised,  whenever  in  pursuit  of 
adventure,  not  to  avoid  perilous  passes,  nor  to 
turn  out  of  his  way  for  fear  of  meeting  powerful 
chevaliers,  or  from  any  dread  of  monsters,  savage 
beasts,  evil  spirits,  or  any  thing  which  could  only 
harm,  or  might  be  resisted  by  the  body  of  a  man. 
Among  other  rules,  similar  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, for  the  conduct  of  his  life,  we  also  find,  that, 
having  undertaken  to  defend  a  lady,  he  was  rather 
to  die  than  desert  her,  or  suffer  her  to  be  offend- 
ed ;  that  he  should  be  punctual  to  the  day  and 
hour  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  to  contend  with- 
another  cavalier ;  that  on  returning  to  court,  af- 
t^T  having  been  absent  in  quest  of  adventure,  he 
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Bhofnld  give  an  exact  accooDt  of  all  he  had  done  or 
met  with,  even  should  his  actions  have  been  to  his 
disgrace,  his  knighthood  being  the  forfeit,  shoidd 
he  disobey  this  ordinance ;  that,  being  taken  pri- 
soner at  a  tonmay,  he  should,  besides  rendering 
up  his  arms  and  horses  to  the  victor,  not  again 
contend  without  the  special  leave  of  the  latter ; 
and,  lastly,  that  he  should  not,  in  company,  fight 
^[ainst  a  solitary  enemy,  nor  carry  two  swords,  if 
hd  was  not  willing  to  contend  with  two  opponents. 
Such  were  the  ceremonies  and  lessons  which  com- 
posed the  solemn  service  used  in  introducing  a  new 
member  to  the  honourable  order  of  chivalry ;  and 
when  they  were  concluded,  he  proudly  mounted 
his  lieUy  caparisoned  steed«  caracoled  him  for  an 
instant  at  the  door  of  the  churcb»  and  then  pro* 
oeeded  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
that  dames  and  demoiaels,  nnwarlike  clerks,  and 
defenodess  widows  and  orphans,  might  know  that 
they  had  that  day  obti^n^d  a  new  and  worthy 
champion*  Almsgiving  and  costly  feasts  finbh- 
ed  the  day»  and  the  knight  was  armed  at  all  points, 
both  spiritually  and  miurtiaUy,  for  his  high  calling. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THI  USKS  ANU  ABUSES  OP  KNIQHTHOOD— ITS  OUTWARD 

rAOKAMTfl. 

His  admission  to  knighthood  opened  to  the  young 
and  exulting  cbevaHer  a  prospect  in  every  wvf 
bright  and  promising.  He  might  now  be  the  com- 
panion, and  was  in  some  respects  the  equal,  of 
princes.  The  character  with  which  his  profession 
had  inrested  him,  was  theoretically  a  componad 
of  every  quality  which  could  render  him  an  ob- 
ject of  love  and  veneration.  He  had  the  sanctity 
of  a  minister  of  religion,  with  the  shining  virtues 
of  a  soldier.  Truth  and  purity  were  his  sovereiga 
guides ;  but  he  was  clothed  in  all  the  graces  of 
gallantry.  As  the  defender  of  widows  and  orphans, 
he  was  the  noble  champion  of  the  sex  in  general ; 
and  though  it  was  his  duty  to  endure  all  the  hard- 
ships of  a  life  of  peril  and  wandering,  he  was  known 
to  be  the  best  accomplished  of  men,  in  every  art 
that  could  delight  in  hall  or  bower.  Thus  sure  of 
respect,  he  went  forth  into  the  world,  not  to  en- 
dure its  ordinary  troubles,  but  to  contend  with  dif- 
ficulties which  it  covered  him  with  glory  to  dare. 
His  path,  though  not  beset  by  dragons,  or  rendered 
strange  and  beautiful  by  enchantment^  wound  con- 
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tfamaHy  through  scenes  to  which  novelty  and  the 
half  wild  spirit  of  the  times  lent  a  sapernatnrai  in* 
terest .  The  overstrained  and  unattainable  refine- 
ment of  principle  which  was  the  groundwork  of 
chivBhy,  while  it  gave  glory  to  the  order,  multi- 
plied almost  to  infinity  the  occasions  of  private 
quarrels  and  personal  triumphs.  Every  lady,  by 
terming  a  knight  discourteous,  called  against  him 
the  first  of  his  compeers  whom  he  might  chance 
to  meet;  and  if  he  resented  her  affront  with 
good  success,  he  was  entitled  to  her  smiles,  and 
bore  away  with  him  some  token  of  her  affec- 
tioa.  Nor  was  the  glow  of  his  feelings  endanger- 
ed by  the  v^eariness  of  a  uniform  course  of  action. 
The  times  of  peace  were  employed  in  quest  of 
adventures  throng  countries  or  provinces  that 
pleased  him  by  their  wildnees,  or  tempted  him  by 
the  magnificence  of  their  rulers.  In  war,  which 
he  never  need  fear  would  be  wanting,  he  fought 
in  the  fwesence  of  princes,  shared  in  triumphs  to 
which  royalty  lent  its  pomp  and  magnificenccy 
heard  hia  name  shouted  amid  the  proud  blasts  of 
clarions,  and  in  the  fiercest  onset,  felt  his  ardent 
spirit  rejoidng  in  deeds,  the  fame  of  which,  ^hia 
gallant  foUowers  would  publish  through  every 
quarter  of  the  land. 

The  yery  requisites  for  knighthood  ensured  to 
those  who  obtained  it  the  enjoyment  of  more  than 
ordinary  distinctions  in  society.  Besides  the  brilli- 
ant education  which  bestowed  so  many  graces 
apon  the  person  of  the  cavalier,  he  was,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  order,  a  gentleman  of  the  purest 
Uood,  and  able  to  trace  his  gentility  throu^  three 
generations  on  his  father's  side.  Unless  he  could 
^  this,  his  lord  had  the  power  of  degrading  him, 
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by  eattmg  off  Ins  spun  on  a  dnngluB.  It  wsb  ala^ 
reqaisite  thai  fao  should  possess  a  certain  degree 
of  wealthy  and  that,  not  only  by  the  ancient  ens* 
torn  which  attached  a  eertain  poftt<»  of  land  to 
this  dignity,  bat  from  l^e  nNuiy  necesetory  expen- 
ses it  entaUed  upon  the  possessor. 

If  he  received  thebonoor  wi^ont  possessing 
these  nsnal  qnalifications,  he  obtained  it  only  by 
snch  a  signal  exertion  of  merit  thai  he  conM 
not  ledl  of  imnediaMiely  becomitag  an  object  of  dis* 
languished  fevour  to  bis  prinoe ;  and  die  respect 
which  militaky  £une  secored,  was  a  raffident  pass- 
port to  popular  tegard.  Fre^jtently,  also,  the 
knightB)  who  thus  ros6  snddtely  to  the  noble  rank 
of  chiTalry,  were  presented  at  the  time  of  their 
investitore  with  an  estate,  or  receiTed  the  grant  bf 
pensions,  which  tnight  enable  them  to  uf^ld  their 
dignity  with  befitting  splendour ;  and  in  this  they 
Were  furth^  aidedv  by  the  value  of  tbe  trophies 
which  sonraftimes  eroWned  dieir  yietorions  acaasy 
and  winch  it  was  no  degradation  to  the  knight,  to 
convert  into  tbe  means  of  inereasing  the  grandeur 
of  his  nppealrance. 

'<  In  the  dignity,  honour,  and  renown  of  knigbt« 
hood, "  says  Ashmole,  **  ^  b  induded  somewhat 
of  magnificence,  more  excellent  than  nobHity  it- 
self; "  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  -Camden 
notes  it  as  a  name  «f  dignityv  which  he  docb- 
not  do  With  r^ard  to  that  of  lord.  A  baron,  it  ts 
said,  till  he  had  been  expressly  admitted  to  the 
order  oi  'cbividry,  in  subsGriinn^  any  deed,  wrote 
his  name  wi!kh  the  simple  addition  of  Dominus ;  and 
in  manjrandent  documents,  the  signatures  of  kmghls 
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«fe  pkKed  before  those  of  btirons.  The  honoitir, 
indeed,  which  it  conferred,  was  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it -seems  to  bare  -  been  considered  capable  of 
giFiDg'  a  new  character  altogether  to  the  persons 
who  obtained  it.  E^en  a  villain,  if  he  had  the  good 
fortnoe  to  do  something  worthy  of  knighthood,  be- 
came immediately  enfhmchised  on  receiring  the 
order,  and  his  base  blood  was  accounted  gentle. 

There  seems  also  to  hare  been  something  myB« 
terions  implied  in  the  manner  by  which  the  honour 
of  «ehiyalry  was  transmitted  from  one  knight  to  an«> 
other,  and  from  one  kingdom  to  another.  The  re- 
semblance has  been  often  and  fondly  traced  between 
tbo  admission  of  knights  and  churchmen  to  their 
respective  functions  ;  and  a  close  resemblance  feally 
did  exist  in  the  di£ferent  ceremonies  employed  on 
the  two  ocseasions.  But  perhaps  the  most  singular 
dicumstance  of  the  whole,  is  the  solemn  necessity 
which  in  both  cases  is  insisted  upon  as -to  the  ori-^ 
gtnal  fountain,  and  genuine  transmission  of  the 
honour,  or  the  sanctity  to  be  conferred.  The  or-^ 
dinatioa  of  priests  by  bishops  regularly  succeed- 
ing each  other,  is  not  esteemed  more  necessary  to 
the  purity  of  the  church,  than  was  the.  investituro 
of  knights  by  knights,  to  the  propriety  of  chivalry. 
A  few  instances,  it  is  true,  are  on  record  of  the 
order  being  conferred  by  ecclesiastics,  by  free  towns 
whidi  possessed  the  sovereign  power  and  (Ugnity  in 
themeelves,  and  even  by  women,  especially  when 
queens  of  powerful  kingdoms ;  but  in  all  these  casea 
th«!e  appears  to  have  been  a  reference  to  the  same 
original  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  same  care  was 
taken  with  regard  to  its  solemn  and  lawful  transmis- 
non^^They  were,  however,  of  comparatively  i^e 
OGcarrence;  and  ihe  history  of  chivalry  presents 
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]M  with  a  fBBt  body  of  nen,  whoi  through  waccco 
UYB  geaention^  derived  their  dignity  from  the 
evppMod  inviolable  power  of  their  imme^ete  pvie* 
decesBors  te  confer  it. 

So  atroBg  wae  the  id^  which  the  candidate! 
for  bughtbood  had  of  this  n^aterioiia  virtae^  thai 
they  r^arded  their  inveatitnrek  as  ooaaecttiig  tbaea 
by  a  sort  of  sonahip  with  the  prince,  or  cbevetiar 
jwho  beetowed  it.  This  was  the  opinion  from  the 
earliest  institution  of  the  order,  and  etrikingly  naarks 
the  refinement  of  feeling  which  it  introduced  by  the 
value  it  gave  to  honour  for  its  own  sake.  The  cus- 
tom of  adoption,  as  anciently  conferred,  was  ooa* 
nected  with  the  rights  and  advantages  of  suceea- 
eien;  but  after  the  introduction  of  chivalry,  the 
prince^  in  adc^ting  the  noble  youth  who  was  am* 
hitiouB  of  his  favour,  bestowed  only  a  soodvip  of 
glory  on  him ;  and  with  this  he  rested  contented, 
deemii^  it  the  most  valuable  of  the  gifts  whiA 
even  a  royal  parent  could  confer.  From  the  same 
principle,  it  was  esteemed  of  the  utmost  conso' 
quence  that  the  author  of  Ins  chivalrous  exiatettoe 
Aould  have  preserved  the  glorious  treasure  of  hia 
honour  pure,  and  unmixed  with  any  base  or  wi» 
worthy  alloy ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  a^nrant  for 
knighthood  would  frequently  wait  a  Considerable 
period  before  he  inceived  the  dignity,  in  erdev 
to  beg  it  at  the  hands  of  some  undonbtedly  worthy 
knight«  Long  journeys,  and  many  and  paiiloiia 
difficulties,  were  sometimes  patiendy  endura^  te 
effect  this  desirable  object ;  imd  next  to  hie  iseal  m 
performing  the  duties  of  a  lover,  nothing  oarid 
equal  his  perseverance  in  fiotlowing  the  track  af 
one  fitted  to  endow  him  with  the  sanctity  of  hia 
ordv. 
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Totlui  cifeanutance  k  mobt  probably  to  ba 
^tiflmlBd  the   desire  whicb  iiidaoed  the   gieat-^ 
est  iBooarcfas  end  prineesy  to  seek  their  kn^ht^ 
hoodfiom  foreign  potentates.     Thus,  Henry  IL 
veottved  ibe  hooonr  from  David,  King  of  Scot^ 
Iia4»  who  kn^ted  him  at  Carlisle.    Edward  L 
WM  sent^  when  fifteen  yeaie  old,  to  A^nso  XI.^ 
King  of  Castile,  and  obtained  from  him  the  same 
digBity.     Nor  are  onr  records  without  instancea 
in  which  we  find  prinoes  fi-om  other  eonntries  de-^ 
«inog  knighthood  from  the  hands  of  English  sove- 
niffm.    Maksolm,  King  of  Soothmd,  and  Alex- 
aodeiv  ^  son  of  WilMam,  King  of  the  same  coon* 
ti7>  wore  invested  with  the  oider  of  chivalry  by 
Mm ;  and  Himry  IIL  is  also  lecoided  to  have 
knighted  Alexander  III.  at  York,  and  Magnns» 
King  of  the  Isle  of  Man.    The  most  general  opi- 
nion, however,  i^peara  to  have  been,  that  kmght-' 
iMwd  only  was  leqnired  in  the  person  who  be- 
stowed it ;  that  all  his  power  and  virtue  wns  cen- 
tflfod  in  his  possession  of  the  chivalrous  character^ 
and  that  no  princely  or  imperial  rank  conld  do  any 
■MMre  tiban  add  to  the  external  ^endear  of  the 


It  wonld  have  been  wdl  if  this  conld  have 
cotttinned  to  be  ibe  case.  The  free,  grave,  and 
aohle  attiibntes  of  chivalry  might  have  per^ 
haps  retained  some  of  their  them«tical  beauty, 
had  they  not  been  bl^ded  with  the  softening 
▼ices  of  courts  and  courtiers.  There  was  an 
UMpuring  encouragement  to  the  young  chevalier 
ia  reomviag  his  sacred  order  from  the  hands 
of  one  vdiom  he  met  in  the  full  career  of  glory» 
whose  sword  had  perhaps  been  only  an  instant  dry 
^len  the  Mood  of  some  caitiff,  some  oppressor  or 
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eneifiyofthe  fatherless  and  f he  widow;  whotoooly 
greataess  lay  in  the  name  he  bore  of  ChrisUan 
knight,  and  who,  in  that  character,  had  the  power  of 
conferring  the  prondest  distinction  which  a  heart 
fall  of  trath  and  noble  aspirations  could  desire. 
Bat  chivalry  was,  almost  from  its  commencement, 
made  to  contribate  to  the  strength  of  armies ;  and 
knights  had  authority  to  summon  a  certain  num- 
ber of  followers,  and  comnfand  any  body  of  men 
which  did  not  amount  to  a  thousand.  The  im- 
portance they  thus  acquired  in  the  military  force 
of  a  nation  was  necessarily  considerable ;  and  as 
the  policy  of  rulers  gained  strength,  it  was  found 
to  be  of  all  things  most  dangerous  to  leave  the 
ll^rivilege  of  creating  kni^ts  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals.  By  multiplying  his  chivalrous  follow- 
ers, a  factious  noble  acquired  as  bold  an  ally  as 
treason  herself  would  have  been ;  and  no  authority 
on  earth  could  be  safe  from  aggression,  while  the 
greatest  honour  which  could  be  bestowed,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  numbers  to  confer  and  multiply  as 
they  chose. 

'  Another  and  very  important  inconvenience  was 
also  found  to  result  from  the  unlimited  privilege  of 
inferring  the  order  of  knighthood.  Almost  every 
institution  has  a  tendency  to  lose  its  original  pu- 
rity and  value.  Chivalry,  had  it  been  all  we  caa 
conceive  it  capable  of  being,  could  not  have  kin|^ 
remained  untainted  by  the  introduction  of  'some, 
unworthy  member  into  its  ranks.  That  it  was,  in 
fact,  in  every  period  of  its  duration,  subject  toeor^ 
ruptions  springing  from  this  source,  is  amply  evi- 
dent in  every  record  that  remains,  whether  of'  its 
glory  or  decay.  But  the  evil  efibcts  of  this  €or« 
raption   were    rendered    incalculably  daiigenHis» 
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vi^n-tha  croatioa  af  kaights  remained  under  ne 
Mriel  er  irell  kaovni  rale.     Prifate  feuds  weie 
made  doubly  sangainaiy,  and  ambitions  oiden  in 
ibealMe^  even  when  not  inclined  to  revolt,  had  too 
giwt  a  sttpport  in  their  viewB  to  keep  them  frooi 
Iggnanott.     It  is  more  than  probabloi  I  thinkt  that 
the  lessen  why  abbots  were  forbidden  in  this  oom^ 
try  to  make  knights^   which  power  was  taken 
fiem  them  by  a  synod  held  at  Westminsteiv  a>  n* 
1102,  was  the  daogerons  increase  it  gave  to  ecolo- 
sisBticBl  inflneno9.    Nothing,  however,  could  haiqa 
more  endangered  either  the  secnrity  of  property  ^ 
the  sanctity  of  domestic  life,  than  the  increase  of 
so  order  like  that  of  chivalry,  while  its  ranks  might 
be  filled  with  men  unworthy  of  the  power  which 
it  eonferred*     The  life  of  a  knight*errant  requir- 
ed only  a    slight  relaxation  in  the  refined  laws 
of  gsUantry,  or  of  truth,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
JAwlen  and  worthless  that  could  be  led*      Nor 
>•  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  who  entered  it,  did 
M  iimn  those  lofty  views  and  sentiments  which 
properly  belonged  to  this  honourable  calling.    The 
tnidi  is,  a  very  large  number  of  the  knights  com- 
prising the  chivalry  of  every  country  where  it 
^IsQriahed,  were  mere  idle  adventurers,  bent  only 
|Mi  die  gradfication  of  their  own  passions,  and  seek- 
ing to  enjoy  life  in  the  easiest  and  best  manner 
posrible.    Of  this  number  we  may  suppose,  were 
sll  those  whose  evil  deeds  appear  in  romances  in 
•aeh  dark  contrast  with  the  generous  and  shining 
*ctioos  c^  the  prenx  chevalier.     The  crimes  which 
diey  committed  under  the  colour  of  their  knightly 
wag,  were  totally  destructive  of  social  order ;  and 
^mI  the  honours  of  chivalry  remained  as  free  to  be 
diapssed  of  by  tbem  as  by  blights  in  general,  ^ 
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is' not  very  difficult  to  nndentand^  that  the  growth 
of  civilization  would  have  been  materially  injtd'ed 
by  their  inflneoce. 

It  required  little  penetration  to  discoTeir  l&is 
tendency  of  an  unrestricted  chiyalry, — of  a  ehival* 
ry  such  as  it  was  likely  to  be  when  luxury  and 
dissolute  manners  had  destroyed  its  freshneas  and 
hardihood.     It  was  therefore  decided,  that  in  ge- 
-neral  princes  only  should  have  the  power  of  eon- 
-ferring  the  distinction  and  privilege  of  knighthood ; 
and  a  provision  was  thus  made  for  obviating  the 
'  evils  with  which  the  institution  began  to  threaten 
society.     The  higher  and  more  dignified  the  rank 
'  which  the  person  holds  who  confers  any  <honom> 
the  more  likely  is  it  that  the  honour  will  not  be 
destroyed   by  too  profuse  a  dispensation.     The 
"^ fountain,  in  its  first  spring,  is  sparing  of  its  waters, 
and  only  pours  out  sufficient  to  nurture  the  few 
'  plants  that  grow  fresh  and  greenly  around  its  bed ; 
but  as  it  descends  towards  the  plain,  it  becomes 
lavish  of  its  strength,  and  fills  every  pool  and  ditch 
'  that  it  passes.     The  restraint  which  princes  put 
'  upon  the  diffiision  of  chivalrous  honour  was  in 
this  respect  the  surest  means  of   preserving  the 
institution  from  the  most  rapid  decay.     As  society 
and  its  laws  became  better  understood,  there  was 
'  only  one  alternative  left   for  such  an  order  as 
'  knighthood,    namely,    either  to  resist  the  spirit 
of  improvement,  and  assume  a  wild  and  totally  li* 
centioas  character,  or  yield  to  the  same  mild  in- 
'  fluences  which  were  affecting  every  other  humui 
'  institution,  and  change  a  part  of  its  force  and  ori- 
ginal vigour  for  the  polish  and  ornament  which 
'  belonged  to  ameliorated  manners.      There  were 
fuimy  things  to  make  chivalry  take  the  latter^  ra- 
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ibef  ifaati  the  former  tendency.  Th6  greater  nimi* 
bear  of  its  rotaries  were,  as  we  have  seen,  prepa- 
red for  a  Hfe  of  pleasure  as  well  as  difficulty* 
Tfejr  were  most  of  them  in  the  highest  ranks  of 
society ;  and  wealth  could  in  no  way  be  spent  so 
wteotationsly  as  in  adorning  an  order,  which  was 
iitted  by  the  nature  of  the  institution  to  captivate 
ffiea  8  imagination. 

-  In  ^e  trial,  therefore,  to  which  the  progress  of 
8tK»al  improvement  put  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  it 
yielded  to  ^e  influence  of  fashion  and  luxury. 
The  mde  and  stem  qualities  which  were  once 
mixed  up  with  the  more  attractive  forms  of  the  or* 
der  were  gradually  softened  down,  and  at  length 
lost  amid  a  host  of  ornamental  additions  and  new- 
ly invented  graces.    At  length  it  became  so  clothed 
io  splendour,  that  had  we  not  testimony  to  the 
eontrary,  we  might  believe  it  to  have  been  cradled 
^m  its  birth  in  gorgeous  and  luxurious  chambers* 
It  was  reduced  to  the  character  of  a  'court  pfr* 
geantry,  and  the  lofty  grandeur  of  its  early  dis- 
plays became  a  mere  bauble-^ow,  an  entertain- 
ment for  splendour-loving  dames,  and  men  equally 
weak,  and  perhaps  vainer.     The  life  and  strength 
of  chivalry  were  thus  crushed.  -  It  was  literdly 
aursed  to  death  by  its  princely  foster-fathers ;  and 
hixiiry  and  lofty  patronage  did  for  it  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  cost  society  long  and  hazardous 
straggles  to  effect.     But  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  this  was  discovered  to  be  the  case,  or  that 
the  bold' chevalier  could  be  led  to  suspect,  that, 
^le  rejoicing  in  the  smiles  of  his  sovereign,  ^  the 
patronage  be  was  enjoying  would  in  the  course  of 
events  destroy  the  pride  and  honour  of  his  order. 
Itt  4e  ages  with  which  we  are  at  present  coneer* 
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ed,  €faiTaliy  flourished  b  cbnrts  and  fmUiees^  whii- 
out  feeling  any  diminniion  of  its  strength  from 
the  con&ection ;  and  the  young  and  noble  ohevmHer 
might  glory  in  the  grandeur  which  surrounded  him 
as  the  fit  possession  of  his  rank*— that  which  be- 
longed to  him  as  the  birth-right  of  a  yidiant  knight. 

Bat  not  to  pause  any  longer  on  the  dignity  which 
thus  belonged  to  the  person  of  the  ehirelroiis  ^iMur* 
rioTy  we  will  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  aaoment 
to  one  of  the  many  iuTeations  employed  to  gife 
occupation  and  publicity  to  his  accomplishnaents* 
Tournaments,  while  they  were  mimic  repreoenta* 
tions  of  war,  were  also  equally  well  adapted  to  call- 
forth  the  gay  and  shining  qualities  of  the  chemlier. 
They  requiitKl  grace  and  strragth  of  perBon»  great 
boldness  and  address  in  the  use  of  arms*  and  all 
those  other  endowments  for  which  a  knight  of  fair 
name  and  renown  would  hope  to  be  distinguished* 
These  celebrated  games  make  a  oonsideiable  fi- 
gure in  the  later  ages  of  the  institution ;  and  dut* 
ing  the  orusadeS)  and  immediately  afier,  they  eerved 
in  a  great  measure  to  combine  all  the  various  and 
oomplioaled  rules  of  the  order  into  a  close  and 
perfect  system* 

Many  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  precise 
origin  of  these  grand  and  chivalrous  exhibitimis* 
Classical  tradition  abounds  in  notices  of  military 
games  and  contests)  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  in  noble  rivalship  the  valour  and  address 
of  distinguished  soldiers*  But  wide  distincUons 
are  found  to  exist  between  these  and  the  touma* 
menfes  of  chivalry,  and  a  totally  new  origin  is^ 
without  much  necessity,  as  it  seems  to  me,  sought 
for  the  latter.  To  bring  thdr  oemmencement 
aearar  modem  tim^,  some  writen  have  supposed 
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ifail  they  had  their  beginolDg  in  the  apecftacles 
and  games  which  were  instituted  by  Charles  <»f 
Germany  and  Louis  his  brother,  after  the  battle  of 
Fontenaif  on  which  occasion  they  became  recon- 
ciled to  each  o^er,  and  spent  some  time  together 
in  making  the  most  brilliant  display  of  their  mn* 
toai  regard,  and  of  their  riches.     This  event  oc* 
<^nTed  about  the  year  842 ;  but  the  same  ofcjec* 
tions  are  made  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  royal  bro- 
thers, as  to  the  ancient  games  ;  and  we  are  refer- 
red to  a  still  later  period  for  the  institution  of  the 
genuine  chiyalrous  tournament.     It  is  generally 
idlowed,  howerer,  that  it  was  first  practised  in 
France,  and  that  at  a  very  early  period.    England 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  the  earliest  to  follow 
her  example,  and  after  this  country,  Germany.  Of 
the  institution  of  tournaments  in  the  latter  natiouf 
We  have  a  very  formal  account ;  and  a  long  list 
Yemaina  of  all  the  exhibitions  of  a  chivalrous  ^ind 
which  were  made  there,  from  their  institution  to 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.     According  to 
this  account,  Germany  was  earlier  in  the  esta- 
bli^ment  of  these  knightly  encounters,  than  she 
has  usually  credit  for.     The  date  assigned  to 
the  first  tournament  held  there,  is  the  year  934» 
when  Henry,  sumamed  rOiseleur,  at  that  time 
Duke  of  Saxony,  and  afterwards  Emperor,  intiro- 
dnced  the  chivalrous  custom,  by  holding  a  solemn 
tournament  at  Magdebonig.     The  next  was  cele- 
brated by  Conrad,  Duke  of  Franconia,  and  was 
held  at  Rotembouig  in  942 ;  and  the  third  on  the 
liat  took  place  at  Constance  in  948,  and  was  ob- 
served oik  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  Ludolpbi  the 
Duke  of  Suabia,  being  the  lordly  patron  of  the 
fcatind.    The  last,  mentioned  in  tida  curious  dwo- 
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ooldgT  of  feowiMiiientti  wis  celebmMd  hj  ihb 
Fceadi  Qrienlak  in  1296. 

The  pomp  of  diivalry  waft  at  do  tioM  laore  Wil- 
lioidj  diq>lay6d  than  when  eome  sploadid  exhibi- 
tioD  of  tbiB  kiad  called  together  a  troop  of  bold 
and  ardent  knights.  Hie  laws,  under  which  it 
waa  eoadnded  were  a  repetiUoo  of  the  principal- 
ndesof  the  order  itself;  and  in  one  or  two  of  those 
which  ware  promalgated  by  inperial  authority^  wo 
trace  a  Inith  and  propriety  of  aioralityy  which  would 
lead  as  to  belieTO  that  the  approach  to  a  tonmaaieDt 
was  guarded  by  the  sternest  Tirtaes.  But,  on  the  o- 
therhand,  tbeio  axe  articles  in  these  same  ordinaa- 
cea^  which  rettder  the  character  of  meo,  to  whom  they 
coukl  bo  addressed,  not  a  little  suspicious.  Thus, 
WB  see  among  the  other  dbqualifioatioos  which  it 
was  supposed  might  be  found  in  the  candidatea  for 
admission  to  the  contest — the  having  murdered  m 
wife,  or  pillaged  widows,  orphans,  or  churches.  If. 
it  appeared  ^aA  any  of  them  had  been  guilty  of 
these  offences,  or  any  of  the  others  mentioned)  ho 
was  to  be  beaten  and  dliased  from  the  lists. 

The  manner  in  which  the  tournament  was  pro- 
daimed,  gate  an  excellent  occasion  for  the  duiploy 
of  courtly  magniBcence.  When  a  prince  or  great 
noblemaa  had  determined  upon  holding  one  of 
^se  festiTsls,  he  sent  a  herald  with  two  sqwres, 
carrying  his  shield  emblazoned  with  his  proper 
dences,  to  the  other  lord  with  whom  he  desired 
to  try  his  prowess,  or  that  of  bis  knights,  in  friend- 
ly  contest.  The  message  was  usually  accompani- 
ed with  many  expressions  of  praim  on  the  yalour 
of  the  chevalier  to  whom  it  was  sent ;  and  it  was 
geaeiaily  answered  by  similar  compliments.  Some- 
times the  tournament  waa  only  proclaimed  in  the 
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eoifft  of  the  nobknaan  who  give  it,  sad  dum  squies 
were  sent  about  to  aesemble  as  many  cheyaMen  aa 
iMMdd  be  fociiid  in  the  conntryk  When  this  bad 
beea  dene,  m  place  was  dioeea  lor  the  cefttest,  and 
oae  frat  generaliy  selected  whadb  bad  the  city  on 
on  side  and  &  forest  on  the  other,  ibe  raaMfaMg 
tidu  hmg,  closed  in  by  barners  and  the  beenha 
eieeted  for  the  acoommodation  of  the  ooart,  the 
ladies,  and  other  spectatora.  For  some  time  be« 
^BVB  the  festival,  which  vsndly  occurred  three 
weeks  after  it  had  been  prodakned,  the  prince 
opened  his  hells  to  the  throng  of  gallant  knigbts 
aads^uree  who  intended  being  present  at  tbe  feast 
of  anns,  aod  w1k»  came  to  the  city  near  wbich  it 
was  to  be  held,  to  complete  their  eqoipneBts. 
Bat  as  the  appointed  time  approached,  stiiet  regu* 
hrtions  forbad  the  presence  of  the  paity  who  ac^ 
espied  the  challenge*  if  they  wished  to  Tisit  any 
friend  or  kdy  widiin  the  wails  of  the  city,  they 
ware  only  permitted  to  do  so  in  diegnisei  and  even 
that  was  prohibited  on  the  eve  of  the  festmlk 
The  covteet  haying  been  eomm^ioed  byihe  squires, 
who,  as  wo  faatie  eeoa,  wero  on  these  occa^ons  al- 
lowed to  try  their  skill,  the  lists  were  shortly  after 
iHed  by  tbe  noUiv  combatants,  who,  defended  by 
hsim,  hanlNiiic,  and  shield,  and  bearing  a  spear  and 
•ward,  began  their  ambkieicis  encomter.  Fearftd 
seodents  freqoentiy  happened  to  mar  die  gaiety 
sf  the  epeotade ;  and  Henry  11^  of  France  recerr- 
ed  a  deartli-'Wonnd  ivbile  joustuig  with  one  of  his 
knightB.  This  mdaneholy  accident  contributed  txi 
the  snppiession  of  toumsHiettls ;  and  the  dinrob 
iaftarpoaed  the  whole  weight  of  its  aadiority  to  do 
sway  with  a  spectadle  widdi^  was  so  likely  to  prove 
ii  a  aangoinary  cbaiacter. 
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When,  the  party  who  had  the  sapeiior  itrength 
aiul^  skill  had  compelled  their  adversaries  te 
yield,  the  latter  are  represented  as  usually  quit* 
tiog  the  soene  of  their  homiliatioiiy  and  haatoDiiig 
to  the  forest,  to  afford  them  the  shelter  of  which 
appears  to  •  have  heen  the  reason  for  the  parti- 
cedar  disposition  of  the  lists.  The  n^ost  success- 
fill  of  the  knights,  on  the  contrary,  was  received 
by  the  prince  and  the  assembly  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  delight.  He  obtained  from  the 
hand  of  the  noblest  lady  present  some  gractous 
token  of  her*s  and  the  prince's  favour,  tund  was 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  station  during  the  rfr- 
mainder  of  the  festival.  After  every  chevalier  had 
entered  the  lists,  and  the  contest  was  concluded, 
they  repaired  to  the  banquet,  and  splendid  lieastB 
ended  die  day. 

But  it  was  not  always  in  times  of  profound 
tranquillity  that  these  exhibitions  took  place.  They 
were  frequently  undertaken  with  a  simple  re- 
gard to  the  stem  trial  of  warlike  strength ;  and,  in 
that  case,  were  accompanied  with  less  show  than 
when  instituted  principally. at, the  desire  of  the 
ladies. 

The  most  ftiithfal  picture  which  can  be  given 
of  such  encounters,  is  to  be  found  in  Froisart;-  and 
^oi^h  the  events  he  describes  belong  to  a  much 
later  period  in  the  history  of  chivalry  than  the  one 
on  which  we  are  at  present  occupied,  I  shall. ven- 
tu!;e,.in  this  instance,  to  make  use  of. his  pictu- 
resque narrative.  "  At  the  time,"  says  he,  "  when 
Gauvain  Micaille  and  Joachim  Cator  performed 
their  combat  before  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  and 
the  English  Lords,  certa|a  knights  and  squires 
from  France  had  come  .as  spectators  to  Marcbe- 
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lunr  'oear/Bloisy  when  Siri  Ranald  de  Thonsrs^ 

Lord  de  PonsaDges,  a  baron  of  Poitbu,  had  some 

,   words  whh   the  Lord  de  Vertain,   and  said  he 

wanld.iike  to  tilt  with  him  three  conrBes  with  the 

hace,  and  three  conraea  with  the  battle-axe.    The 

Loid  de  Yertain,  wishing  not  to  refose,  was  eager 

to  aooommodate  him  immediately,  whatever  might 

iie  the  event ;  but  the  Earl  of  Bnd&ingham  would 

not  consent,  and  forbade  the  knight  at  that  time 

to  dunk  of  lA. 

"  What  had  been  said  relative  to  this  feat  of  arms, 
was  90t.  forgotten  by  the  two  knights.  Similar 
words  liad  passed  that  same  day  between  a  squire 
from  Savoye,  called  the  Bastard  Clavius,  and  £d-^ 
ward  Beaachamp,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Beauchamp  ; 
aad^also  between  Sir  Tristan  de  la  Jaille  and  Sir 
John  d'Ambreticourt,  Sir  John  de  Chatelmorant 
and.  Jannequin.  Clinton  ;  and  le  Gallois  d'Aunay 
md  Sir '  William  Clinton ;  between  Sir  Hoyan 
d'Araines  and  Sir  William  France ;  but  these  were 
all  sejt  aside  like  the  first. 

'^'  During  the  time  the  English  were  quartered  in 
the  suburbs  of  Nantes,  these  French  knights  and- 
sqmres  were  within  the  town.  The  Lord  de  Ver- 
tain,  and' the  others  were  requested  by  the  French 
km^ts  to  deliver  them  from  their  engagements-, 
while  they  were  before  Nantes ;  but  the  governors 
in  Nantes  would  not  consent,  and  excused  their 
friends  by  saying,  they  were  in  Nantes  as  soldiers, 
urtmsted  with  the  guard  and  defence  of  the  town. 
Kodnng  more  passed  until  the  Earl  of  Bucking- 
barn's  army  were  fixed. in  their  quarters  at  VanueSy- 
Hennebon,  Quiroperle,  and  Quimpercorentin,  when^ 
Sir  Barrois  des  Barres,  Sir  Hoyan  d'Araines,  and 
^muf  other  knights  and  (^quires,  came  to  Cbateao. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Jomriiini  tevan  lojgqpe  lio»  Vmamf  wlwre  ike 
CoMtabte  of  Fnoies  rended.  The  Conot  de  la 
]!ilaaclM»  with  teTWil  knighta,  were  aho  tkei% 
who  wors  Toqr  gkbd  to  aeo  thein»  and  received 
them  haadaoBiely*  Thej  ialonaed  the  Conakaye 
of  all  tfatti  had  passed^  and  that  sudk  aadsaeh  peiv 
8QII8  had  vDidbrtaken  deeds  of  proweee  efraafc  o* 
then  of  the  English.  The  Constable  heard  this 
with  pleaaiire,  and  said»  ^  Send  to  them  ;  we  will 
grant  them  passports,  to  perform  these  deeds  of 
ara»s»  if  they  be  wiUkg  to  come. ' 

<<  Le  Gallois  d'Ansey  and  Sir  Heyan  d' Amine 
were  the  first  to  say  they  were  ready  to  peifeem 
tkeir  engageaMAt  of  three  Qonrsee  with  the  epear« 
en  horeebnd:.  When  Sir  William  Clmton  and  8k 
WilHam  France  heard  they  were  called  vfion  by 
dM  French  te  perform,  their  ohalleoges,  ^ey  were 
much  r^oiced^  and  took  leave  of  the  earl  aiad  he^ 
fons  of  fingleiid  ta  go  tUlher.  They  were  a^ 
eempanied  by  many  faNgkts  and  sqniiea.  llie 
English  and  French  tilted  very  handsamely,  sued 
performed  their  deeds  of  arms  as  Ae  ivies  re- 
fiHxed.  Then  Sir  Regnand  da  Thonars,  Sur  Tna- 
tan  de  la  Ja3le»  Sir  John  de  ChatelDMumn^  and 
the  Baetard  €laviii%  anmmoiied  each  el  then  hie 
loMght  or  squire;  that  is  to  say,  the  Lard  da 
Venein,  Sk  John  d'Ambretieonrty  Edward  Bean* 
ehamp,  and  Jaanequia  Clinton.  These  loar  weia 
file  eager  for  the  cooB^wt  they  wished  te  go  ta  CU^ 
tesAjoseeliay  on  the  passports  af  the  Conslafale; 
bat  the  Earl  oi  Backiagham»  hearing  at  Yanaes 
the  smamens  of  the  French,  aaid  alowl  to  the  he-* 
lahK  ^  Yea  wSl  tea  the  Consftable,  iirom  the  Eari 
of  Bnckmghaia>  that  he  is  egnally  powarfal  to  grat 
paeeports  to  the  F<«iich»  as  he  may .  be  to  gnat 
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tlmtoifae  En^lMi;  ittdto  aU  tb«M  w1m>  maj 
wiih  topflrfoitn  aayildedB  of  aitM  with  his  knighli^ 
on  tfadr  arrive  «t  VaniD^,  be  will,  oM  of  his  al^ 
hvtion^  to  theai,  gita  paM|>on8,  aind  to  mil  w^ 
iMf  dboose  to  ftooonpaiiy  them,  both  forthMr  Blaf 
aod  for  their  return. ' 

**  When  the  Contable  i»eBni  tlrifi,  he  imtiEnilly  per- 
orived  the  Eftrl  wm  in  the  right,  and  that  he  wttl- 
«d  to  see  those  deeds  of  arms*  It  was  bat  tm^ 
seaable  there  ahouid  be  m  maaf  performed  «i 
Valines  as  had  been  before  him  at  Chilean  Josse*- 
Itt.  The  Constable  tfasrefere  SMd,  *  The  Bari  of 
Badringfanm  speaks  like  a  valtani  man  and*  Idng'a 
K%  and  I  will  that  what  be  says  shall  be  believed: 
1st  me  know  these  who  may  be  desiroos  of  aeoom^ 
Playing  the  ehaileDgeni)  and  we  will  ssud'ftyf  4 
pn>per  passport. '  Thirty  knights  and  sqnites  te* 
inediately  stepped  fofili :  a  hendd  cane  to  ViuiMies 
^  the  passport,  which  wns  given  lo  him,  eealed 
^f  the  Earl  of  Bnckiagham. 

"  The  three  knights  who  were  to  pei^rm  their 
deeds  of  arms,  set  ont  from  Chatean  Josselin,  at« 
tended  by  Uie  others,  and  caine  to  Vannes,  where 
^y  were  lodged  in  the  subnibs,  and  the  English 
wtertained  them  well.  On  the  morrow,  they  made 
preparations  for  the  combat,  as  it  behoved  them  t6 
do,  and  advanced  to  a  handsome  space,  which  was 
^|:e  and  even,  on  the  outside  of  the  townw  After- 
wards came  the  Earl  of  Bnckingham,  the  Earl  of 
Stafford,  the  Earl  of  Devonshife,  and  other  barons^ 
^dk  those  who  were  to  engage  in  this  deed  of 
Van :  the  Lprd  de  Vertain  against  Sir  Regnand  de 
Ilonara,  Lord  de  Pntsiinges ;  Sir  John  d*Ambre^ 
ticaoi  against  Tristan  de  la  Jatlle ;  Edward  Beau* 
fliu^i  against  the  Bastard  Clavins  de  Savoye* 
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<<  The  French  took  their  places  at  one  end^ef  fihe 
Ksts,  and  the  English  at  the  other.  Those  who 
were  to  tilt  were  on  foot,  completely  armed,-  with 
helmets,  vizors,  and  provided  with  lances  of  good 
eteel  from  Bourdeaux,  with  which  they  perfmned 
as  follows : 

.  *'  First,  the  Lord  de  Pousanges  and  the  Liord  de 
.Vertain,  two  barons  of  high  renown  and  great  oeu- 
lage,  advanced  towards  each  other  on  foot,  holding 
their  sharp  spears  in  thdr  hiands,  with  a  good  pace : 
they  did  ^  not  spare  themselves,  but  strttck  their 
lances  lustily  against  each  other  in  pushing.  The 
liOrd  de  Verlain  was  hit  without  being  wounded ; 
but  the  Lord  de  Pousanges  received  such  a  stnrice 
that  it  pierced  through  the  mail  and  steel,  breast- 
plates,* and  every  thing  undernealhj  so  that  the 
blood  gushed  out,  and  it  was  a  great  wonder  he 
was  not  more  seriously  wounded.  They  finished 
their  three  courses  and  their  other  deeds  of  arms, 
without  further  mischief,  when  they  retired  to  re- 
pose themselves,  and  to  be  spectators  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  others. 

,  ><  Sir  John  d'Ambreticourt,  who  was  from*  Hai- 
nault,  and  Sir  Tristan  de  •  la  Jaille,  from  Poitou, 
next  advanced,  and  performed  their  courses  rery 
valiantly,  without  hurt  to  either,  when  they  also 
retired. 

"  Then  came  the  last,  Edward  Beauchamp,'  and 
Clavius  de  Savoye.  This  bastard  was  a  hai'dy  and 
strong  squire,  and  much  better  formed  in  all  his 
limbs  than  the  Englishman.  They  ran  at  each  o- 
ther  with  a  hearty  good  will :  both  struck:  their 
spears  on  their  adversary's  breast ;  but  Edward  was 
knocked  down  on  the  ground,  which  much  vteed 
his  cQuntrymen.    When  he.  was  raised  up,  he  took 
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Ma  ipeir,  iiAd^ey  ndFiue^d  ftffain  to  the  attack, 
but  the  Savoyard  diove  him  iiack ward  to  the  earth, 
widch  mttn  enraged  the  Engiish*  They  eaid, 
Jldimrd  B  strength  waa  not  a  match  for  this  Sa<> 
TDjird,  and  the  devil  was  ia  him  to  make  him 
tbmk  of  tilting  against  one  of  such  superior  force. 
He  was  carried  off  among  them,  and  declared  he 
wonld  not  engage  further. 

<<  When  Clarias  saw  this>  wishing  to  finish  his 
ooufse  of  arms,  he  said  :  *  Gentlemen,  yon  do  not 
nee  me  well:  since  Edwatd  wishes  not  to  go  oci, 
send  me  some  one  with  whom  I  may  complete  my 


**  The  Esrl  of  Buckingham  w<Mild  know  whst 
Oatius  had  said,  and,  wiien  it  tras  told  him,  re^ 
plied,  that  the  Frenchman  had  spoken  well  and 
ndiantiiy*  An  English  squire  then  stepped  forth, 
who  was  since  knighted,  and  called  Jannequin 
Finchley«  and  oomitig  before  the  Earl,  kneeled 
down>  and  entfeaied  his  permission  to  tilt  with 
daviua,  to  wfakb  the  Eari  assented. 

"  Jannequin  tery  tonipletely  armed  himself  on 
ihb  spot :  then  each,  seising  his  spear,  made  thrusts 
at  the  other,  and  with  such  violence  their  speata 
were  shitered^  that  the  stumps  of  them  flew  over 
their  heads.  They  began  their  second  attack,  and 
their  lances  were  again  broken ;  so  were  they  in 
die  third.  All  ^eir  lances  were  broken^  which 
was  considered  bv  the  lords  and  spectators  as  de- 
cisive proofs  of  their  gallantry.  They  then  drew 
their  swords,  which  were  strong ;  and  in  six  strokes, 
four  of  Uiem  were  broken.  They  were  deslroua 
of  fighting  with  battle-axes^  but  the  Eari  wonld 
not  consent  to  more  being  done,  saying  that  they 
had  soflkieatly  shown  their  courage  and  abilities. 

h2 
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Upon  this  they  both  retired;  when  Sir* John  de 
Chatelmorant  and  Jannequin  Clinton  advanced. 
This  Jannequin  was  squire  of  honour  to  the  Earl 
of  Buckingham,  and  the  nearest  about  his  person ; 
but  he  was  lightly  made,  and  delicate  in  his -form. 
The  Earl  was  uneasy  that  he  should  have  been 
matched  with  one  so  etout  and  renowed  as  John 
de  Chatelmorant :  notwithstanding,  they  were  put 
to  the  trial,  and  attacked  each  other  most  vigorous* 
]y ;  but  the  Englishman  could  not  withstand  his 
opponent,  for,  in  pushing,  he  was  very  roughly 
struck  to  the  ground ;  on  which » the  Earl  said, 
they  were  not  fairly  matched.  Some  of  the  Earl's 
people  came  to  Jannequin,  and  said,  *  Janne* 
quin,  you  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  contiime 
this  combat ;  and  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  is  angry 
with  you  for  having  undertaken  it :  retire  and  re- 
pose yourself. '  The  Englishman  having  retired, 
John  de  Chatelmorant  said,  '  Gentlemen,  it  seems 
your  squire  is  too  weak :  choose  another,  I  beg  ai 
you,  more  to  your  liking,  that  I  may  accomplish 
the  deeds  of  arms  I  have  engaged  to  perform  ;  for 
I  shall  be  very  disgracefully  treated,  if :  I  depart 
hence  without  having  completed  them. ' 

''.The  Constable  and  Marshal  of  the  army  replied, 
*  You  speak  well,  and  you  shall'  be  gratified.'  It 
was  then  told  to  the  surrounding  knights  and 
squires,  that  one  of  them  must  deliver  the  Lord  de 
Chatelmorant.  On  these  words,  Sir  William  Far- 
xington  immediately  replied,  'Tell- him  he. -shall 
not  depart  without  combating :  let  him  go  and  re- 
,pose  himself  a  little  in  his  chair,  and  he  shall  soon 
be  delivered ;  for  I  will  arm  myself  against  him. ' 
.This  answer  was  very  pleasing  to  John  Chatel- 
.moranty  who  went  to  his  seat  to  rest  himself. :  The 
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EngHsb  kniglit  was  soon  ready,  and  in  the  field. 
They  placed  themselTes  opposite  to  each  other, 
when,  taking  their  lances,  they  began  their  course 
on  foot  to  tilt  with  their  spears  within  the  fo«r 
members ;  for  it  was  esteemed  disgraceful  to  hit 
any  part  but  the  body. 

^  They  adranced  to  each  other  with  great  con- 
rage,  completely  armed,  the  yizor  down,  and  hel- 
met tightly  fixed  on.  John  de  ChatelmoHRnt  gave 
the  knight  such  a  blow  on  the  helmet,  that  Sir 
WiBiam  Farrington  staggered  some  little,  on  ac- 
count' of  his  foot  slipping.  He  kept  his  spear 
stifiy  with  both  hands,  and  lowering  it  by  the 
stQfflble  he  made,  struck  John  de  Chatelmorant 
cm  the  thighs;  he  could  not  avoid  it;  and  the 
spear-head  passed  through,  and  came  out  the  length 
of  one  hand  on  the  other  side.  John  de  Chatel- 
morant reeled  with  the  blow,  but  did  not  fall. 

'*  The  English  knights  were  much  enraged  at 
this,  and  said  it  was  infamously  done.  The  Eng- 
lishman excused  himself  by  saying,  '  he  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  for  it ;  and,  if  he  had  thought  it 
would  hare  so  happened  at  the  commencement  of 
the  combat,  he  would  never  have  imdertaken  it ; 
but  that  he  could  not  help  it,  for  his  foot  slipped 
from  the  violence  of  the  blow  he  had  received. 

"  Thus  the  matter  passed  over.  The  French, 
after  taking  leave  of  the  Earl  and  other  Lords,  de- 
parted, carrying  with  them  John  de  Chatelmorant 
in  a  litter  to  the  Chateau  Josselin,  from  whence 
they  had  come,  and  where  he  was  in  great  danger 
of  his  life,  from  the  effects  of  this  wound."  * 

Tournaments  were  the  connecting  link  between 

•  Chronicles,  by  Johnes,  ▼ol.  ii.  Chap.  xxv. 
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the  two' states  of  a  chevaliers  life,  war  and  peaces 
They  served  to  keep  alive  the  glow  of  his  spirits, 
when  tranquillity  might  have  gradnally  subdued 
them ;  they  furnished  him  with  opportunities  of 
comparing  himself  with  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
companions ;  and,  if  he  had  unwillingly  contracted 
the  sin  of  pride,  they  often  afforded  him  both  a 
lesson  and  a  remedy.  Above  all,  they  enabied 
the  ladies  to  judge  with  their  own  eyes  the  re^ 
spective  merit  of  their  suitors;  to  comprehead 
what  their  husbands  or  lovers  meant  when  they 
told  their  chivalrous  adventures,  and  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  their  fame,  acquired  in  the  mortal  en- 
counters of  which  they  had  seen  so  striking  an 
imitation. 
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'   CHAPTER  V. 


•  THV  MORAI.    IVFLUENCE    OF  CHIVALRY.— <rUK    RVLIOIOK, 
'  SOVOVtL,  AKD  GALLAKTliY  OF  KMICSBVHOOD. 

The  morality  of  chivalry  may  be  considered  ander 
the  three  heads  of  the  religion,  honour,  and  gdi- 
lantry  of  the  knight ;  and  the  short  space  which  I 
can  afford  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  will  be  oc- 
cnpied  in  a  few  general  remarks  ontheie  consti- 
tnents  of  knightly  morals.  The  nature  of  this 
work  will  not  permit  me  more  than  briefly  to  al- 
lude to  those  deeply  interesting  subjects  with  which 
the  history  of  chivalry  is  philosophically  connect- 
ed ;  but  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  intimat- 
ing to  the  reader,  that  the  bright  and  showy  sur- 
face of  the  institution  ought  not  solely  to  occupy 
his  attention,  but  that  he  may  gather  from  the 
subject  many  materials  of  thought,  in  furnishing  ob- 
jects, for  which  the  real  value  of  this  part  of  history 
mainly  consists. 

Every  institution  of  society,  whether  it  rise 
gradually  and  silently  into  existence,  or  be  ingraft- 
ed by  a  sudden  act  on  present  forms  and  establish- 
ments, is  the  development  of  some  active  principle 
in  the  social  body,  of  which  it  demonstrates  the 
existence,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  visible  cloud 
does  that  of  the  small,  dispersed,  and  invisible  dew 
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of  which  it  was  formed.  Political  canses  were  snffi* 
cient  to  give  birth  to  a  species  of  soldiery  like  that 
of  chivalry,  but  not  to  one  so  deeply  imbued  with 
the  feelings  and  passions  that  belong  to  the  inner- 
most spirit  of  humanity.  Feudal  barons  might 
hare  recruited  for  gallant  retainers,  princes  might 
have  offered  ample  rewards  to  those  who  knew 
best  how  to  defend  their  ^roiie»;  and  strength  of 
limb  and  fearless  courage  might  have  been  placed 
among,  the  most  valuable  of  manly  endowments  i 
but  this  would  only  have  produced  a  lasge  num- 
ber of  strong  and  valiant  men ;  it  might  have  given 
a  certain  splendour  to  warlike  virtue,  and  bAtre 
erett  occasioned  the  flower  of  the  military  fofoe  to 
assume  that  independence  and  adventurousnesB  i^ 
diaracter  which  belonged  to  knighthood;  but  here 
it  would  have  stopped.  An  independent  soldiiiry 
would  have  been  established,  but  nothinff^  move  i 
and  the  military  profession  would  have  been  the 
sane  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
differing  neither  in  its  ruling  maxims  or  principles^ 
nor  in  the  governing  and  master-spirit  which  kept 
it  in  action.  That  this  would  have  been  the  case, 
bad  chivalry  sprung  from  mere  political  causes, 
we  may  conclude  from  the  circumstance)  that  as 
the  predominant  principles  of  society  changed,  and 
gave  pkee  to  others  of  a  dift*reAt  natat«,  l^e  itt'^ 
stitution  gradually  decayed,  perishing  as  a  plant 
wotlld,  if  any  sudden  effect  of  the  elements  had 
changed  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which  it  grew. 
1  have  already  alluded  to  l^e  influence  which 
the  desire  of  giving  form  and  substance  to  the  ob- 
jects of  thought  generally  exercises  over  a  half- 
cultivated  people.  This  principle,  so  atrMigiy  vi« 
sible  in  the  middle  s^es,  tended  in  a  very  powei^ 


W  nnaner  to  tbraw  ev^ry  3ctiTe  aad  nding  fleat»< 

BMDt  of  aociflty  into  some  striking  extdbition  of  itA 

piieseDoe.    It  was  &vonrable  tp  the  cwomem^ 

nuHK  of  «9tabli«haMi»te»  and  tbt  form«(ien  •{  iufi 

jrtitQtioiis.    The  mttni  vinnesy  w  well  a«  the  ob^ 

jac(s  ef  ioitelieetiial  veper^yiiiHiv  seemed  to  lequiiit 

the  wpport  of  e^Hnothing  exteonud  to  the  heart  ei 

Ae^pidt  thni  goveroa  it.    If  men  were  wiUiog  ttt 

hechiriuhle,  they  bnilt  noanaterina  or  nmi^iie* 

eeat  dwrchea ;  and  this  not»  I  apprebendi  aa  ia 

^nqneatly  anppoeeii  ^m  a  rain  lova  of  diapk^i 

but  fireaa  the  eaase  I  have  mentioaedf  the  want 

wUcb  iraa  in  that  age  M.t  of  somethii^  viaiUe  to 

^^Don^trata  the  pewer  el  unknown  and  confused 

priaaiple&     To  the  aawe  Girciinatan^e  Mwkf 

awed  ita  iostituiion^    The  pomp  of  eoclasiastiivi 

a^  waniars,  aa  they  both  at  that  fmM  arnmd 

It  thair  gre«teat  hieigbt»  ao  had  they  their  oiiigiA  in 

aioqlar  canaes.    The  same  feeling  whicfc  filled  «iir 

tbedrab  andi  golden  cntcifixea*  i^otnre^nnd  iwagem 

lad  to  the  foimatietn  of  an  order  in  whieh  mXtmf 

viitne  nuigbt  be  ae€»  disfilayed  in  typea  and  em^ 

Uaiaa  hefittiog  iim  aphnujioiu  and  biiUianoy  of  ila 

oatare. 

Bnt  tfao  dtmxm$at  ^  the  tioMa  not  only  oa«i* 
daced  to  the  eatabliahmantof  cUvafary  aa  an  inali* 
tatiaoy  it  «okwred  it  with  att:  the  Yw^ky  of  tinta 
which  belonged  to  society  itself*  The  religioua 
priociples  of  knighthood  deaerYOi  in  tina  mapecly 
the  fiiat  conaidonitio«« 

The  neligioea  state  of  the  middle  ages  famiahea 
itt  with  one  of  the  moat  inlieresttiig  sulijeets  of  n»< 
taction.  The  people  ware  aunk  in  a  groaaignaiMM 
of  the  poflonod  piwitiw  lo'we&iQeaa  of  trndi*  The 
Qhiy  wtm  ih&  Uxtif^  of  ^hm  opoacaenoe^  and  in 
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thifl  captciiy  employed  their  inflaenee,  occsMoiisiIlyj 
to^  the  positive  rabrereion  of  good  doctrine,  but 
nearly  always  to  the  detriment  of  the  clear  and 
direct  aatbority  of  honest  yirtne.  Bat  a  distinction 
is  always  to  be  observed  between  the  donbt  or 
saperstition,  which  springs  (rom  the  doll  inactivity 
of  an  ignorant  people,  and  that  which  has  its  origin 
among  the  same  people,  when,  thongh  -  scarcely 
more  enlightened,  they  wake  up  into  some  degree 
of  intellectoal  existence.  Thongh  possessing  little 
knowledge,  and  with  a  ftdth  which  had  lost  most  of 
its  primitive  characteristicsy  the  people  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  religi« 
ons  people,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  word,  in  wh^ch 
we  should  apply  it  when  speaking  of  modem  times, 
but  in  that  by  which  it  signifies,  the  presence  of  a 
strong  devotional  spirit,— the  influence  of  awe, 
hope,  and  mysterious  expectation  on  the  nunds  of 
professing  believers.  In  this  light,  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  was  more  distingiushed 
for  its  religious  character  than  any  other  of  which 
the  history  of  the  world  makes  mention;  and 
this  feature,  which  belonged  to  society  in  general, 
was  the  property  of  almost  all  its  individual  mem» 
here,  imbuing  the  light  love-strain  of  the  minstrel 
with  its  deeper  pathos,  giving  a  soft  and  solemn 
beauty  to  many  of  the  customs  of  domestic  inter- 
course, and  blending  the  soldier's  dream  of  glory 
with  one  of  immortality  and  paradise. 

But  the  religion  of  chivalry  cannot  be  expected 
to  exhibit  more  of  the  primitive  truth,  or  more 
consistency,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  representa« 
tions- which  are  left  us  of  its  state  in  society  or  the 
church  itself.  No  surprise,  therefore,  ought  to  *be 
expressed  at  the  almost  appalling  inconnsteiicy' 
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wbkb  is  usiiall^  to  be  traced  between  tbe  pre* 
tensioos  of  a  knigbt  to  the  character  of  a  devout 
Biao,  and  the  general  course  of  his  life.  The  same 
startling  contradictions  were  every  day  exhibited 
by  dmrchmen  as  well  as  laymen ;  and1f  they  could 
discover  the  method  of  reconciling  tbe  apparent 
discrepancy,  an  adventurous  soldier  was  not  the 
most  unlikely  person  to  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
vention. Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  entered  into 
the  minds  of  tbe  venerable  chroniclers  who  have 
recorded  the  deeds  of  their  favourite  knights,  that 
they  might  possibly  tarnish  the  brightness  of  their 
hme  by  telling  tbe  errors  they  committed.  The 
same  pride  and  seeming  consciousness  of  noble 
truth,  appear  to  have  dictated  the  anecdotes  of 
low  licentiousness  at  which  we  blush,  as  those 
which  incline  us  to  admiration.  The  famous  his- 
tories of  the  Knights  of  tbe  Round  Table,  while 
they  are  glowing  with  the  praises  of  devotion,  re- 
cord with  the  greatest  particularity,  and  in  the 
same  tone,  the  violation  of  every  principle  of  piety. 
While  their  heroes  are  sent  in  the  most  devout 
spirit  to  aearch  for  tbe  Sangreal,  or  the  phial 
filled  with  the  blood  of  our  Saviour,  we  find  them 
recreating  themselves  from  their  toils  by  the  most 
depraved  pleasures ;  and  the  knights  whose  charac- 
ters seem  to  have  been  drawn  in  the  manner  best 
calculated  to  fill  us  with  respect,  suddenly  rise  be- 
fore us  in  the  guise  of  the  most  base  hypocrites.    ' 

It  was  not  by  tbe  exercise  of  religious  vir- 
tue, but  by  the  display  of  religious  devotion — two 
very  different  things,  yet  confounded  in  other  ages 
besides  those  of  chivalry — that  the  knigbt  was  to 
adorn  bis  profession.  He  was  ordered,  it  is  true; 
to  keep  the  commandments  with  all  strictness,  to 

vot.  I.  I 
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refhun  from  the  sevea  mortal  ainst  aad  ob«er?e 
oUier  pioua  preceptB«  as  wq  have  seea  (be  D«m$ 
4e8  Bellet  Coiisines  in^tmctiog  her  favourite  squiret 
But  it  wfts  not  by  the  observance  of  these  things 
that  the  valiant  knight  was  assured  of  fame  of  re- 
ward ;  it  was  certainly  not  for  strictly  keeping 
them  that  the  Petit  Jehan  secured  the  favour  pf 
the  fair  Pame,  his  patroness ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose)  that  had  he  kept  all  the  in- 
structions so  properly  given]  he  would  soon  have 
ceased  to  enjoy  her  smiles*  The  ceremonials  of 
devotion  covld  be  attended  to  without  any  hin^ 
derance  to  the  career  of  ambition  and  pleasure, 
which  it  was  the  knight's  profession  to  pur- 
sue* Iq  the  observance  of  these,  be  was  reminded 
of  the  authority  from  which  he  derived  his  most 
sacred  privileges ;  and  he  seemed  to  acquire  n^w 
dignity  by  a  repetition  of  the  vows  which  he  utter^ 
ed  at  bis  investiture*  The  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
church)  the  awful  impressiveness  of  its  services* 
the  affection  with  which  its  ministers  rcjgarded 
him  as  their  true  champion ;  these  .sll  icontiihu^ 
ed  to  fiU  him  more  deeply  with  the  couscioua-. 
uess  pf  his  own  honour ;  and  he  drew  from  every, 
mess  which  he  hesrd»  and  from  the  matins  juod 
vigils,  new  persuasions  to  follow  the  romantic  path 
be  had  chosen.  His  professions,  his  habits  of  life, 
the  excitement  of  imagination  to  which  he  was 
constantly  subject,  rendered  him,  of  all  other  mc&n« 
the  most  open  to  impressions  from  a  religion  ful- 
pmed  with  grand  and  solemn  exhibitions.  Tbfi 
great  mass  of  the  people  could  neither  feel  so 
9trongly  its  personal  application,  nor  enter  so 
thoroughly  into  the  eigoyment  of  a  pomp  which  had 
less  relation  to  their  condition.  The  ministers  of  re« 
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^gloii,  <m  the  othet  bund,  were  too  acciiitoin«d  to 

th^  display,  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  its  magnifi- 

teflce;  and  it  therefore  appetffi  likely  that  the  che« 

VftHere  were  better  fitted  to  become  devout  attend* 

ants  on  the  serrices  of  religion,  than  any  other 

^iaa  of  men  in  those  superstitions  i^es.     We  see 

hi  the  modes  of  thought,  in  the  contradiction  bo*- 

tween  principle  and  practice,  in  the  wiUingneia 

to  submit  to  the  most  painfnl  ceremonial  obser* 

^luces,  and  in  the  devotional  gravity  of  the  Jcuight, 

the  feeling  and  opinions  which,  with  little  rtaia^ 

tton,  impressed  all  society  in  the  middle  ages  widk 

its  principal  features ;  and  if,  in  this  respect,  wo 

take  chivalry  for  a  mirror  of  the  ages  in  which 

It  began  to  flourish,  we  shall  perhaps  obtain  the 

tetrectest  notion  of  their  character  we  are>  at  this 

distance  of  time,  capable  of  forming. 

From  these  remarks  respecting  the  i^ligion  of 
chivalry,  we  natuinlly  descend  to  the  consideration 
of  that  second  great  distinction  of  the  order-^the 
truth  and  honour  of  its  votaries.  It  requires  no 
^ty  profound  faculty  of  observation  to  convince 
Us,  that  when  men  mistake  so  grossly  the  simple 
daties  which  belong  to  the  religion  they  venetate, 
fls  did  the  knights  of  old,  the  nature  of  honour, 
tt  depending  on  a  strict  regard  to  truth,  will 
Aot  stand  a  much ,  better  chance  of  being  cor- 
■"ectly  understood.  But,  next  to  religion,  the  first 
principle  with  the  chevalier  was  the  punctilious 
r^ect  for  honour,  and  all  the  duties  and  require^ 
itt^nts  which  are  comprehended  Under  that  term. 
To  keep  his  word,  had  it  been  pledged  to  a  thing 
^togther  destructive  of  his  success  or  happiness, 
^1^  inculcated  as  the  most  absolute  of  duties ;  to 
^feeak  it,  whatever  excuse  any  change  of  circum- 
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Btanoes  might  have  seemed  to  bring,  was  the  great- 
est disgrace  which  the  genius  of  chivalry  could  re- 
ceive. The  refinement  to  which  the  principle  was 
carried,  affords  many  interesting  traits  of  the 
purest  and  most  admirable  regard  to  truth ;  and 
some  of  the  histories  of  celebrated  knights  inspire 
us  with  delight  at  the  pictures  they  occasionally 
present  of  this  devotion  to  the  foundation-principle 
of  all  that  is  great  or  good  in  our  social  nature. 

But  the  same  defects  are  observable  in  their  sup- 
posed attachment  to  truth,  as  in  their  religious  pre- 
tensions. The  beauty  of  the  virtue  itself  was  lost 
sight  of,  under  the  specious  colouring  of  ambitious 
fancy.  It  was  not  truth  which  obtained  the  praises 
of  the  chevalier,  or  which  he  sought  to  exhibit  in  his 
conduct,  but  the  extravagant  imitation  of  her  ef- 
fects. A  few  high  and  most  noble  spirits  did,  as 
we  have  said,  possess  both  the  virtue  and  the  chi- 
valrous imagination  which  gave  brilliancy  to  its 
sober  grandeur;  but,  for  the  most  part,  we  see 
nothing  but  a  violent  straining  after  extravagant 
methods  of  exhibiting  her  graces,  and  a  line  of  con- 
duct resulting  from  this  which  merits  little  either 
of  respect  or  admiration.  Religion,  when  present- 
ed to  the  senses  under  the  forms  which  a  rich  ima- 
gination has  invented,  though  she  lose  much  of 
her  purity,  and  of  her  proper  strength  and  autho- 
rity, retains  her  dignity,  and  we  still  venerate  her 
as  divine  ;  but  if  religion  can  thus  be  blended  with 
the  splendid  workings  of  the  imagination,  without 
losing  her  hold  upon  the  heart,  it  is  rarely  that 
morality  can.  The  moment  fancy  takes  the  ordi- 
nary virtues  of  life  into  her  keeping,  they  are  either 
confounded  with  principles  which  the  conscience 
cares  not  for,  and  so  are  rendered  useless  ;  or  they 
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iir«  carried  out  of  their  proper  spheiis  of  applicationi 

md  cease  to  operate  altogether,  or  are  rendered 

ndicdlooB  by  i^ectation  and  extramgatice.     The 

rumple  of  Arthur  s  knights,  who  appear  to  have 

lieea  the  trae  models  of  cfaimlrous  character,  may 

agim  be  appealed  to  as  illustrating  these  obserrt- 

tiomik    The  blackest  treason  of  which  an  individual 

em  be  guilty,  was  practised  against  hiiki  by  one  of 

hk  most  renowned  companions  $  yet  this  TiolaUHf 

ef  the  faith  which  he  owed  to  Arthnr,  both  as  a 

80?erelgn  and  a  man,  was  the  very  flower  of  chl« 

^ry,  the  model  of  every  knight  who  sought  the 

bigbest  prtuse  for  excellence  of  character  aad  con« 

dttct,  and  one  from  whom  the  noblest  and  most 

Worthy  aqnire  in  Christendom  would  have  thought 

ttapMHid  disCiBCtion  to  receive  his  sacted  fnnotionsk 

It  may  be  observed,  and  the  remark  will  apply 

^  tatom  cases  than  the  present,  that  the  worship 

of  tmtfa  ia  comparatively  easy,  when  the  sacrifices 

^  ofibr  are  all  of  oar  own  invention,  and  made 

onTy  at  auch  times  as  may  insure  their  reward^ 

aither  in  the  increase  of  our  reputation,  or  in  some 

trtber  advantage.     The  history  of  chivalry  contains 

iittple  proola  that  such  was,  with  very  few  excep** 

^ions,  the  devotion  which  the  knight  paid  to  this 

^Qgelib  virtue.     He  never  broke  a  vow*— but  both 

die  making  and  observance  of  it  contributed  lat^y 

^  Tiiae  his  reputation.     If  it  was  an  extraordinary 

one,  and  required  particular  labour  and  haaard  to 

'alii  it,  he  had  measured  the  difficulty  beforehand ; 

he  had  calculated  how  much  admiration  and  praise 

be  should  receive  when  he  had  gone  through  the 

t^luntary  trial  $  and  he  bore  with  him,  in  the  peril 

^  the  encounter^  the  pleasant  feeling  which  al*- 

wayi  attaches  to  the  consciousness  of  being  watched 

1  2 
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and  admired  while  combating  any  danger*  Nor 
mnst  it  be  forgotten,  that  a  large  number  of  the 
TOWS  which  the  knights  made,  and  obtained  the 
greatest  praise  for  observing,  had  their  origin  not 
merely  in  personal  vanity,  but  in  the  expectation 
of  their  aiding  them  in  the  most  difficult  of  their  love- 
adventures.  To  vow  that  he  would  perform  some 
notable  exploit  in  honour  of  his  lady,  was  the  no- 
blest piece  of  gallantry  which  a  knight  could  er« 
hibit.  It  elevated  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  brother- 
chevaliers,  contributed  to  establish  the  reputation  of 
the  dame  for  the  power  of  her  charms,  and  thereby 
insured  him  her  smiles,  when  every  other  expe- 
dient of  the  despairing  lover  had  proved  iraiUefls. 
When  such  a  reward  as  this  awaited  him  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  enterprise,  it  is  possible  that  he 
might  have  undertaken  it  without  any  other  consi- 
deration ;  and  when  we  compare  the  number  of 
instances  which  are  on  record  of  this  kind  with 
those  in  which  truth  seems  to  have  been  honoured 
and  pursued  for  her  own  sake,  we  are  compelledy 
however  unwillingly,  to  regard  the  refined  veracity 
of  knights  as  possessed,  in  general,  of  no  other 
quality  but  its  refinement.  That  they  had  a  very 
clear  apprehension  of  the  beauty  of  truth,  either 
moral  or  religious,  whatever  we  know  of  their 
habits  or  pursuits,  tends  greatly  to  disprove — that, 
if  they  did  understand  it,  they  were  guilty  of  the 
coldest  and  most  base  hypocrisy  ever  practised, 
we  have  evidence  in  nearly  every  work  which, 
either  purposely  or  not,  afiPords  any  description  ci 
chivalrous  times. 

The  doubt  which  may  thus  be  indulged,  as  to 
whether  the  genuine  love  of  truth  formed  any  part 
of  the  chevalier  8  real  character,  greatly  lessens  our 
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idet  of  these  brilliant  qualities  of  mind  and  dispoei- 
tion  comprehended  under  the  term  Honour.  There 
18  reason  to  believe,  that  some  of  the  sentiments 
at  present  current  among  the  best  classes  of 
Bodetfy  are  derired  from  the  high  notions  of  per- 
sonal respect  introduced  by  Chivalry ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  if  we  possessed  no  clearer  notions  of 
wJiat  is  termed  honour  than  did  our  military  an- 
cestors, society  would  have  gained  little  by  the 
existence  of  such  a  principle ;  for,  so  far  as  we 
aee  the  effect  of  it  in  its  genuine  and  unaltered 
mode  of  action,  it  is  only  productive  of  mad  and 
sa^goioary  contests.  The  pure,  the  truly  noble 
principle  of  honour  which  belongs  to  modem  times, 
is  derived,  if  it  have  any  existence  at  all,  from  the 
clearer  and  juster  views  which  prevail  respecting 
the  duties  of  man  to  man,  and  of  one  class  of  society 
to  another.  The  honour  of  chivalrous  ages  and  of 
^  cbivahrons  character  was  wasted,  like  the  other 
good  principles  which  operated  at  that  period,  in  a 
oonstant  attempt  to  exhibit  itself  to  the  gaze  of 
mankind ;  it  was  busy  and  loquacious,  instead  of 
c^,  serious,  and  dignified ;  it  could  not  exist 
without  the  excitements  of  public  praise,  nor  act 
10  places  or  in  reference  to  objects  which  only  re- 
quired the  exertion  of  its  plain  and  steady  coun^ 
^*  I  am  here,  of  course,  speaking  only  of  the 
strictly  moral,  and  practical  influence  of  chivalrous 
honour.  Considering  it  in  the  light  of  a  quality, 
which  was  sufficiently  perfect  if  it  added  grace  to 
the  name  and  bearing  of  a  soldier,  it  merits  a  high- 
er praise  ;  for,  never  was  its  gay  and  shining  attri- 
^^Ws  displayed  to  greater  advantage  ;  never  was 
the  etiquette  or  punctiliousness  of  pride  rendered 
Biore  worthy   of  attention,  than  when  they  be- 
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I<>tiged  to  the  free  md  lofty  beAring  of  tK^ '  higli- 
bom  chendler. 

The  poBsession  of  this  virttie  in  its  greatest 
p^rfbctioA  was  requisite  to  the  knight  in  eVeiy 
degree  of  his  profession.  It  Was  inculcated  tap* 
(6n  hin\  in  the  elementary  instructions  which  h^ 
^eceired  as  a  page  ;  and  when  arrived  at  ihb 
rank  of  squire,  he  was  Expected  to  appear  clad  in 
its  fair  and  shining  garb,  ready  prepared  ibf  th« 
defence  of  tfuth  and  the  unblemished  worth  of  tho 
ladies.  As  a  knight,  honour  was  the  universal  pA* 
tron-saint  of  his  order ;  and  she  thus*  gave  eidstence 
to  a  sort  of  brotherhood,  even  between  those  who 
fought  under  the  hostile  standards  of  the  cross  and 
the  erescenu  On  the  purity,  moreover^  with  which 
^ia  vinue  was  preserved,  greatly  depended  tho 
knighVs  power  to  peribrm  the  tasks  to  which  he 
Was  put  in  the  course  of  his  career.  We  bav^e  many 
curioas  illustrations  of  this  in  some  of  the  old  lo- 
tnanees.    The  following  is  one. 

WhOe  Arthur  was  at  the  castle  of  Camelot,  where 
Were  assembled  a  great  number  of  his  knights  and 
gentlemen  of  arms,  there  came  thither  a  demoiselle 
With  a  message  from  the  great  Lady  Lylle  of  Ane- 
lyon.  *^  And  when  she  came  before  King  Arthur, 
she  told  him  from  ^om  she  came,  and  how  she 
Was  sent  on  a  message  unto  him  for  these  causea. 
Then  she  let  her  mantle  fall  that  was  richly  furred. 
And  then  was  she  girt  with  a  noble  sword,  where- 
bJF  the  king  had  marvel,  and  said,  Demoiselle,  for 
what  cause  are  ye  girt  with  that  sword  ?  it  be- 
seemeth  you  not.  Now,  I  shall  tell  you,  said  the 
Demoiselle.  This  sword  that  I  am  girt  withal 
doth  me  great  sorrow  and  cumberance,  for  I  may 
not  be  delivered  of  this  sword  but  by  a  knight ; 
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but  he  most  be  a  passing  g^od  man  of  hb  bands 
and  of  his  deeds,  without  villany  or  treachery,  and 
without  treason.  And  if  I  may  find  such  a  knight 
that  listh  all  these  virtues,  he  may  draw  out  this 
sword  oat  of  the  sheath;  for  I  have  been  at  King 
Ryota ;  it  was  told  me  they  were  passing  good 
^gbts,  and  he  and  all  his  knights  have  assayed  it, 
sod  none  can  speed.  This  is  a  great  marvel, 
8«d  Arthur,  if  this  he  doth.  I  will  myself  assay 
to  draw  out  the  sword,  not  presuming  upon  my- 
self that  I  am  the  best  knighi,  but  that  I  will  be- 
gin to  draw  at  your  sword,  in  giving  example  to 
all  the  barons  that  they  shsdl  assay  every  one  after 
el^er  when  I  have  assayed  it.  Then  Arthur  tpok 
the  sword  by  the  sheath,  and  by  the  girdle,  and 
palled  at'it  eagerly,  but  the  sword  would  not  conio 
out.  Sir,  said  the  Demoiselle,  ye  need  not 
pall  half  so  bard,  for  he  that  shall  pull  it  out  shall 
do  it  mth  little  might.  Ye  say  well,  said  Arthur. 
Noir,  assay  ye  all  my  barons,  but  beware  ye  be  not 
defoyled  with  i^ame,  treachery,  nor  guile.  Then  it 
will  not  avail,  said  the  Demoiselle,  for  he  must  be  a 
dean  knight,  without  villany,  and  of  a  gentle  strene 
of&ther  side  and  mother  side,  first  of  all,  die 
twrons  of  the  Round  Table  that  were  there  at  that 
time  assayed  all  by  rows,  but  they  might  none 
*peed;  wherefore  the  Demoiselle  made  great  sorrow 
oat  of  measure,  and  said,  Alas  I  I  wende  in  this 
coort  had  been  the  best  knights,  without  treachery 
or  treason.  By  my  faith,  saith  Arthur,  hejre  are 
good  knights,  as  I  deem,  as  any  been  in  the  world, 
but  their  grace  is  not  to  iielp  you ;  wherefore  I  am 
di^leased. "  ^ 

•  Morte  d'  Arthur,  Book  ii.  Chap.  i. 
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The  coiispfcnoiis  lAiate  which  gallimtiy  biul  k 
giTing  gmce  and  btilUancy  to  the  knight'»  character, 
has  constituted  it  one  of  the  primary  feattifea  in  the 
tlescription  of  chirahry  and  its  heroes.  It  k  pro* 
liable,  I  think,  that  we  may  hare  fotmed  too  harsh 
an  opinion  respecting  the  rank  which  women  held 
'in  states  of  society  that  receired  no  am^liora- 
tton  from  any  thing  like  chivalry  or  its  institations. 
There  are  many  intimations  in  classical  writers, 
that  the  female  character  in  Gusec^  and  Rome  was 
frequently  elevated  to  the  highest  degree  6f  pnHty 
ttnd  nobleness ;  that  it  had  then  the  powef  to 
tharm  and  influence  by  all  the  strength  of  Idve ; 
imd  that  the  home,  of  which  it  became  the  glory 
and  the  light,  was  rendered  sacred  to  man's  heart, 
because  It  held  this  treasure*  That  women 
Were  less  honoured  and  loved  in  those  days,  be- 
cause custom  rendered  their  lives  more  retired 
than  now,  is  certainly  an  unjustifiable  conclusion. 
The  fire  which  burnt  on  the  most  sacred  altar  of 
Vesta,  shone  only  in  the  deepest  tecesses  of  her 
penetralia. 

But  ibany  of  our  impressions  with  regard  to  shia 
subject,  are  derived  from  the   comparison  which 
has  been  instituted  between  the  rank  given  to  wo- 
men in  the  Roman  empire  shortly  previous  to  its 
ftiH,  and  that  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  northern  na- 
tions about  the  same  period.  I  apprehend,  however^ 
liiat  the  comparison  does  not  discover  a  superior* 
ity  in  the  rank  or  station  of  the  German  women 
over  that  of  their  classicul  cotemporaries;  but  only 
proves,  that  the  manners  of  both  sexes  in  Germany, 
were  purer  and  more  favourable  to  virtue  than  they  - 
were  in  Rome.  The  liberty  which  was  given  them 
of  mixing  with  th^  tnen,  and  sometimes  even  of 
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vw  eopflaqq^m^  iipoa  tbeir  mda  mode  ^f  W^, 

9»i  49  knowledge  which  every  ^pemher  of  a 

m^  tribe  mxi^  p^^s^^nly  posa^^s  Qf  the  thwgn 

wW  cpaccm  Jt^  (9»fe|y,    Their  p«r#  and  hinrdy 

vi^  was  inde^  weU  wefthy  of  |he  iid»ii^tioo 

^i^  ftoomi  hi^tpriap,  when  h^  cpwpwed  it  wilih 

m  ioxwy  md  liam^ovisaeM  pf  his  covmujwoi 

^ ;  but  it  19  8csrce]y  im  object  of  woadery  thiU 

4)e  f«ffiB|^  qhftr«pter  should  be  purer  wh^e  it  is 

•^«»gtbeflpd  by  tha  nourishmeiit  of  vinnoiiis  wp- 

erciM  sod  duty,  mid  where  it  is  einposed  to  ao  eor 

^(%  fsshions,  than  in  the  midst  pf  Ivi^nrioiw 

^^%  sod  wber§  feinsle  loyeliness  has  a  value  set 

^A  it)  independent  of  lihe  ac^ompanimentil  of 

*^»1«  truth  and  yirtue. 

Xh^t  the  f(e|ieral  cqnditioii  of  women  is  ^ 
piei«st  superior  to  what  it  formerly  was,  is  her* 
yond  a  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  |nie  that  the  supenor-r 
^^  no  extiraordinary  as  has  been  asserted ;  nor 
^  it  be  rightly  traced  to  tho  infusion  of  Northerly 
"*^  into  their  veins,  which  the  taint  of  luxury 
Would  spQQ  hava  qoimptad ;  nor  to  the  effects  of 
^Y  Particular  institation,  but  to  the  clearer  dis«* 
wacti4Mi8  ^hich  now  prevail  respecting  virtue  and 
Tl'^tQ  the  sanctions  afforded  to  morality  by  a 
y^ I'digion-'-to  the  worth  which  the  same  re-t 
7^  hsB  given  to  whatever  is  mentally  pure  and 
iZk  "^^  the  community  of  hopes,  and  of  the 
™?^W  duties  which  it  has  introduced — and  to  the 
^1^*^  diffiipion  of  information  and  activity  of 
?L  To  these  are  owing  the  higher  level  at 
^^  femalo  virtue  now  stands,  and  the  sex's  couf 
J^Jl^wt  si^teriority  of  rank ;  for,  if  knowledge  bo 
Powsr  to  igpi^  fiitue  is  power  to  women* 
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I  am  not  willing,  tberefore,  to  ascribe  so  h^b  » 
merit  to  the  institations  of  chivalry,  in  this  re-^ 
tpecty  as  they  have  sometimes  laid  claim  to.  The- 
personal  gallantry,  however,  of  knights  was  a  gay 
and  splendid  quality,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  blazonry  of  his  burnished  helmet,  towering 
plumes,  and  courtly  bearing.  To  serve  God  and 
the  ladies,  an  expression  from  which  we  shrink 
with  a  feeling  that  it  borders  near  upon  im-- 
piety,  was  the  first  maxim  impressed  upon  the 
memory  of  the  youthful  chevalier.  The  manner 
IB  which  the  latter  part  of  the  precept  was  obs^rv* 
ed,  did  not  differ  very  greatly  from  what  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  mode  in  which  the  fofmer  was  at« 
tended  to.  The  art  of  love,  however,  was  in  ^oee 
days  full  of  very  recondite  mysteries ;  and  it  wb» 
thought  no  mean  mark  of  ability  to  possess  the 
power  of  teaching  k.  One  of  the  fullest  deecrip* 
tions  of  what  a  lover  was  eaq>ected  to  be,  is  found 
in  the  instructions  given  a  young  knight  by  the 
Signeur  Amaud  de  Marsan. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  October,  when 
preparing,  with  other  noble  cavaliers,  for  a  day  of 
excellent  sport,  and  just  as  the  pages  had  brought 
out  the  felcons,  the  dogs  and  horses,  and  all  waa 
ready  for  setting  forth,  a  young  knight,  of  great 
beauty  and  lofty  bearing,  appeared  at  his  castle> 
and,  taking  hold  of  his  horse  s  bridle,  begged  him,, 
with  a  most  melancholy  visage,  to  have  pity  on  hie 
distress.  The  generous  chevalier  hesitated  not,  but, 
ordering  back  his  retinue,  inquired  of  the  young 
stranger  the  cause  of  his  grief;  and  having  found  it 
to  be  the  cruelty  of  a  mistress,  promised,  on  the 
next  morning,  to  give  him  full  instructions  in  the 
gentle  science  of  love.   .  The  day<was  spent  in 
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miith  and  fenstingp ;  and  the  following  morning, 
'setttiiig  tbemselinBB  under  the  shade  of  a  laurel,  the 
teiieher  aod*  his  moumfnl  pnpii  began  their^dia* 
cottne  on  the  subject  of  their  meeting.  The  for- 
TSier  commenced,  by  saying,  that  he  should  speak 
iMflter  of  riehea  nor  learning  as  the  means  of  proa- 
pering  in  lore,  but  that  he  should  reduce  the  es- 
leotial  qnalitiea  of  a  lover  to  gaiety,  politeness,  and 
bnvery.  He  then  called  to  the  recollection  of  hh 
h/Btann  the  character  of  those  celebrated  heroea 
^ho  had  been  most  successful  with  the  ladies,  such 
as  Ptois,  Sir  Tristan,  and  King  Arthur ;  and  then 
bf^ian  with  giving  him  instrucdons  on  his  personal 
appeamnoe*  His  habits  were  to  be  of  linen,  fine 
ttd  white,  and  his  robe  was  to  be  of  the  same 
cokmr  as  his  mantle,  and  of  a  proper  length,  and 
aafficiently  fail  not  to  leave  his  breast  uncovered. 
He  was  frequently  to  wash  his  Kair,  and  to  keep 
it  latber  short,  as  was  to  be  the  case  vMtk  his  mns- 
taehios  and  beard.  Again,  the  eyes  beibg  the  in* 
terpreters  of  amorous  sentiments,  and  the  hands 
the  ministers  of  those  constant  services  which 
^tkM  loVe  is  ever  ready  to  render,  he  was  direct- 
^  to  pay  particular  attention  to  their  being  al- 
^ya  of  proper  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his  well- 
^heaaed  person.  With  regard  to  his  attendants, 
lie  was  to  have  at  least  two  squires,  who  were  to 
k  eonrteons,  civil,  and  above  all  good  speakers, 
tliatthey  might  be  aMe  to  give  a  good  opinion  of 
their  master  by  the  manner  they  delivered  his  mes^ 
*>gie8.  Rules  are  then  given'  him  for  the  exercise 
^  hospitality  in  ^his  house.  He  was  to  honout 
^taigers;  to  provide  geneh>nsly  fw  their  wantd;  to 
JBttruct  his  domestics  not  to  let  anything  be  want« 
"V  to  the  table,  «s,  if  they  had  to  wlnsper  him  hi 
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ibe  mx  during  the  iepast,  ibis  wimld^bave  t|it  «p- 
peanaoe  of  a  low  and  paltry  aeoiioiiijr  i  and  ta 
make  no  spare  of  lua  pronnoiw  ;-«alI  wbicb  thiaf^i 
were  declared  to  be  neceasary  to  the  knight  wbo 
would  preserve  the  repntatioii  of  being  n  biaffe 
loYer,  wbo  never  did  any  tbing  but  what  was 
jaoble. 
V  Wbenever  be  abonld  go  to  any  conrt»  be  ia  m- 
commanded  to  spare  noUiing  in  insuring  the  mt^ 
iu6cenoa  of  bis  appearance.  He  is  to  have  an 
i&otei  always  open  to  all  comers.  Sqniies,  pagss, 
mendicants  and  jonglmirSf  are  not  to  be  driven 
laway^  came  tbey  in  ever  sucb  oowdsy  bat  every 
ibingistobe^ro&ifMibii.  When  be  quits  tbe  eoni«» 
wbicb  be  is  ^ever  to  dotill  tbe  last,  b^  is  to  pay  failb- 
fully  and  kigely.  In  the  directions  given  him  as 
to  tbe  games  be  sbould  play,  be  is  forbiddoA  to 
nse  the  dice,  as  only  fit  for  Uie  vulgar  or  tbe  cove- 
tous ;  and  when  be  is  engaged  in  play  of  a  moie 
bonpiirable  kind,  be  is  particalarly  directed  not  to 
be  sorry  if  be  lose ;  or,  if  be  cannot  resbt  tbe  frri** 
ing,  not  to  ybow  it,  nor  to  change  his  plaoa  coor 
tinually  as  a  man  that  is  agitated,  n<Hr  twiat  bis 
bands  about  as  pn^  in  a  passion ;  for  the  iaataat 
he  should  do  this,  or  show  any  altwralipn  in  his 
countenance,  be  wonld  be  that  moment  deg^naded 
from  all  pretensions  to  galliAtryv 

Another  essential  point,  if  ha  would  ba  hap^y 
in  love,  is,  that  be  have  a  good  boiaa^  awiA  in  die 
sbase,  adroit  and  tractable  in  combat,  wid  thai  ^Ub 
isonrser  abonld  be  always  raady  at  band,  together 
with  bis  lance,  shield,  and  cuirass.  His  boia^  alao, 
i9  to  be  w^U  barnessed,  and  to  be  adorned  with  a 
f  plendid  poiMraiU  The  housings,  saddle,  shield  and 
}jm9i^  with  it*  banderolle,  are  to  be  uniform  in  tb^ 
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<!<^AM  tfid  defieen.    He  must  also  hftre  andtber 

^MffMe  to  euty  his  d^uMe  cnirasb,  bis  lance  and 

tbMdy  wiiiefa  arms  are  to  be  raised  as  high  as  pos* 

tibie,  hk  order  to  make  the  more  gracefhl   and 

^0  ifypemmce.      It  is  also  essential  that  his 

^tiir«8  be  always  ready  to  attend  him  on  the  in- 

^^  and  that  his  arms  may  not  have  to  be  sought 

^  wben  he  is  attacked ;  for  it  must  needs  be 

bown,  says  his  instructor,  that  a  daine  will  neter 

take  for  her  lover  a  coward  or  a  niggard,  who 

bid«a  himself  when  he  is  summoned  to  meet  ah 

^'KSBy*  or  to  api^ear  with  eclat  at  court.     She  de- 

•"«  that  her  lover  should  be  continually  re6eiving; 

^me  new  accession  to  his  glory.    Then,  exbort- 

ittg  tbe  young  knight  not  to  be  weary  with  the 

^totdbsrof  hie  directions,  the  able  professor  cOtt«> 

^vss  his  lesson,  by  desiring  him,  above  nil  things; 

to  love  chivalry,  which  ought  to  be  his  sovereign 

t^i  shd  preferred  to  every  kind  of  pleasure. 

^^  Be  always  ready  for  the  eombat,"  repeats  be; 
**ltt  nothing  make  you  fear.  Be  the  first  to  strike, 
**rf  the  last  to  give  over ;  you  will  thus  fiilfil  the 
^e  duties  of  a  lover. "  Then,  directing  him  tb 
^  <Arefttl  to  have  good  armour,  to  have  hii 
^  adorned  with  little  bells,  the  sound  of  whid), 
"•wytJ,  insjJires  the  rider  with  courage,  he  one* 
^  iiepeats,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  whoever  follow) 
^baiAer  6f  love  to  be  the  first  in  the  charge,  and 
w^  hit  hi  the  retrest ;  to  fight  till  his  arms  one  a^ 
^  the  other  foil  him ;  and  when  he  comes  to  hh 
•j^j  *•  to  strike  his  blows  so  hard  and  fief<!;e, 
^'^t  the  noise  may  rise  to  God,  and  that  it  mat 
**o  both  trough  heaven  and  hell. "  ^ 

Uca  ff^Uawa  an  accotttt  of  the  baron's  own  a- 
•"•''einents  in  the  court  of  love,  as  an  exempli^v 
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f^fttiQa  of  the  powtr  of  Ins  irmTiiiM,  aad  wUsk 
■eenis  to  gire  as  correct  a  notion  of  the  troe  cfaa* 
ncter  of  cbivalrons  Ioto  and  gallantry  as  any  tlnog 
which  conld  be  said  on  the  snlneet.  He  reckomw 
that  he  had  had  from  one  of  his  vanqnished  fair 
two  hundred  kissen;  but  that  he  must  die  in  a 
month's  time»  if  he  could  not  obtain  one  from  an*^ 
other  leas  gentle  dame  ;and  for  a  third  mistress  of 
his  hearty  he  most  deroutly  desires  a  happy  seat 
in  paradise.  He  had  many  more,  he  said,  hot 
would  not  name  them,  as  he  had  not  their  pennis* 
sion,  which  he  had  of  the  others,  to  make  known 
ihe  iaFOurs  they  had  granted  him.  * 

The  life  which  the  knight  ordinarily  led,  and  die 
sentiments  common  to  his  order,  were  favourable  to 
his  becoming  the  gay  and  accomplished  suitor  des- 
cribed in  these  instructions  of  the  braFe  Baron  de 
Marsan.  But  whether  they  were  equally  fitted 
to  cherish  the  deep  and  glowing  passion  of  loTe» 
as  they  were  to  inspire  a  taste  for  gallantry, «  a 
matter  of  serious  doubt.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Stories  we  read  respecting  the  adventures  of  che- 
valiers, would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  rarely 
they  felt  the  pure  and  simple  affection  of  a  single 
overpowering  affection.  They  bore  with  them»  it  is 
l^me^  the  tokens  of  their  dame  in  the.  gayest  hall 
yand  in  the  bloodiest  battle*field ;  they  would  wage 
mortal  fight  with  any  one  who  dared  refiise  to. al- 
low that  she  was  the  most  peerless  lady  in  Christ- 
endom ;  and  at  her  slightest  command,  they  rea^ 
dily  undertook  the  most  perilous  and  unprofitable 
pursuits ;  but  iu  all  this,  if  we  look  with  any  cave 
upon  the  subject,  we  shall  trace  scarcely  the  shi^ 

•  US.  jyVm;  Price,  MS,  as  quoted  by  211.  Ssinie 

Psl»ye. 
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iMT  «f  kw.      la  propcxftiim  le  the  piidiif  tlM 

liwiniig  dkplfly  mii4 .  anMOMnt  tff  piMkMi,   w« 

aqr  (npwly  doa^  v^  its  simfgtb  and  pemta- 

wmtfi    The  fsmmt  «pf  a  kdf  t»  whose  lote  h« 

fli^  pnMid)  w«9  ai  neoenuy  to  ihs  Mght's 

pnptr  appaanttoe  amoog  hk  oonipeen,  dtlier  ifl 

tfesMdor  al  eoart,  as  any  pen  of 'his  riiinUlg 

ssooamneiitB.     To  love,   conseipieiitlyt  i^ss  lis 

Hash  »  cDoditkm  of  his  knighthood  as  to  be  httr^ 

IV  hommraUe;  and  as  the  former  is  sitich  less 

aader  oar  imoietfote  power  than  the  latter,  it  is 

not  to  ha  doabtsd  thaft  affectation  fre<|Qently.Sttp» 

plied  the  place  of  passion,  and  in  many  eases  pie^ 

tented  its  growth  altogetlier. 

Nor  hare  we  a  hotter  proof  of  the  chevalier^4 
psssioB  for  his  lady,  in  the  wild  feats  which  he 
sonetiaBes  performed  for  her  sake.  To  be  fto^ 
fBsntly  in  bold  and  hardy  combat,  was  the  pri* 
SHry  daty  of  his  profession ;  but  be  conld  not 
WBg;e  battle  wkhont  a  pretext ;  and  there  was  no 
prstext  eo  reasonable  or  ready  at  band  as  the  de* 
fsnceof  a  lady's  pretensions  to  sapenority«  TfaH 
mtory  gained  for  her  sake,  and  under  her  smiles, 
was  not  so  much  praised  as  a  token  of  faithfii]  affe^^ 
tioB,  as  of  general  homage  to  the  power  of  beantyi 
Ev^ery  fair  dnnsd  smiled  warmly  on  the  champion 
of  her  sex^  and  qneens  eren  stretched  their  jewels 
Isd  hands  to  welcome  his  approach.  The  contest 
thos  waged,  and  thus  rewarded,  ought  hardly  to 
he  takea  fmr  snch  a  proof  of  love,  as  it  might  have 
been,  if  midertaken  in  the  plain  simplicity  of  maa^ 
ly  aflfoction,  seeking  only  the  safety  of  its  oliject^ 
ind  deeming  its  snccess  the  more  valnable,  if  mn 
wfaed  and  unknown  by  all  the  workl  beside.  ^ 
Among  no  set  of  men  does  there  appear  to  he^e 
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tluB  pwrion,  dm  among  ito  chifilrMis  Turtaiiaii 

Their  lo?e,  like  their  velig;ioo,  aoii^t  for  emUean, 

tfztoniel  ohowBy  md  a^iporti; and  inUke  luamier 

loot  mnch  of  its  poirar  over  the  heartand  vpHrikp 

•ed  becttoe  m  tlung  for  mot  to  admke  in  «oiate 

end  pebiiei,  and  to  cahivale  l&e  an  aoeompfiab- 

BMilt)  iDBteMl-of  owning  itasapart  of  nature;  se 

that  it  waa  vendeied  to  all,  escept  the  km  noble 

hoinga  wbo  neitinr  then  nor  now  ooidd  be  enalar* 

#d  by  IbnnBy  one  of  the  banbl^  with  whidriaon-' 

giaation  sports,  till  sense  and  appetite  give  it  a 

new  yalne.    There  ia  no  deep  and  Mvely  passion 

of  this  nature  which  doea  not  atnmgly  tend  to  the 

prodaction  of  domastic  viftoesy  aadto  these  the 

lifB  and  habits  of  the  knight  were  little  tevoorable. 

Had  there  bean,  therefore,  no  other  ciraoawlaDce 

Bkelf  to  hiadiv  the  genuine  growth  of  love,  this 

would  have  alweys  acted  as  a  material  hindefanea 

to  its  infloenoe  on  the  heart  of  die  dwvalier.     Ha 

bad. little  to  pemoade  bim  that  he  wodki  enjoy 

more  hap{nness  in  the  privity  of  a  home,  than  in 

the  gay  circles  of  which  he  formed  the  ornament* 

In  every  quest  after  adventure,  he  found  some* 

thbg  to  dimipate  his  thoughts  from  a  single  object 

of  idlfection ;  he  was  bound  in  duty  to  dierish  a 

most  truly  Catholic  regard  for  woman  in  every 

loomer  of  the  earth ;  and  it  was  rarely  be  had  the 

talent  of  nicely  abstracting  the  idea  of  her  excel* 

lent  qualities,  so  as  not  to  love  in  successicm  each 

indivuiuai  who  possessed  them*     He  was  thus,  in 

ps  trae  a  sense  as  ever  the  word  was  applied  to 

modem  instances,  a  general  admirer ;  and  in  that 

cbsracter,  gay,  accomplished,  ready  to  serve,  and 

even  die.  for^  bis  mistress,  shone  in  the  full  light  of 

heanty  and  lady-love. 
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i  BpittiMi«ii|iesof  cltfT&Kiy^  weiedditii^ 

^faly^QDaderedyeoiild  not  have  been  Iwppy.  There 

were  tiioiiaaiids  of  heartsy  ae  tb^re  most  iJways  boi 

yAQ  vaotoit  ^be  Becorityt  ai  peace,  the  calia  and 

ht^f  iiifltieDces  oC.bomer  to  gire  gladneeft  aad 

•traflgtb'to  ibeir  affectione ;  and  tbeae^  to  wUefa* 

eter^iex  tbey  bdoi^;ed,  nmsty  nnder.  tbe  ralaof 

diivalryr^  an4  tbe  faebions  it  introdnoedy  haTe  Mt 

d^rk  aad  unsettled  ;  failing,  in  the  hardy  v^foar  of 

^posiUon  wbicb  tamed  ^m  abashed  from  ri^al* 

alupy  but  soff^ring  under  a  silent  and  conenming 

pasaiony  for  which  they  conld  not  find  ntteranee* 

Scarcely  less  fraitfol,  in  pain  and  disappointment^ 

waa  tbe.  neglect  which  was  frequently  snflfered  by 

wom^Sy  after  they  had  become-the  wives  of  kni^^ts. 

Hie  unsettled  lives,  whidi  their  lords  passed,  left 

^bfffi.ftequently  a  prey .  to  donbt  aad  melaacboly. 

L^ddity  on  both  rides,  was  the  most  ordinary  con- 

aeqannpe  of  these  freqnent  separatioiis ;  and  tba^ 

pictoiea  left  us  of  tbe  state  of  matrimonial  man* 

aere  in  the  age  of  cbivdry,  convince  ns  that,  if  any 

evil -can, result  from  their  cornipti<m,  the  condition 

of  the  people,  of  that  period  must  have  been  frnit- 

bai  in  misery*     If  we  ipdd.to  this,  that  it  was 

mfew  instanffes  that  the  victory  in  love  was  to 

any  bat  those  who  conld,  according  to  the  fsshion 

of  tbe  •  limesy  bei^  np  splendid  presents  in  their 

lady's  bower;  that»  to  besaccessfid,  tbe  lover  most 

possess  ,the  graces  which  only  floarisb  in  scenes  of 

pomp  jmd  gaiety ;  and  that,  to  preserve  him  ftulh- 

fill,  bis  mistress  mast  employ  all  the  arts  of  her 

sex,  and  then  only  hope  to  retain  htm  as  long  ss 

bpr  bloom  lasted,  we  shall  not  form  a  very  striking 

notion  c^  the  power  which  love  then  bad  to  ren-* 

4lsr  society  not  merely  gay^  but  hi^y,  iand  as 
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pMrfomtte  m  faftppy^  wkieli  ilmgfMt  ttud  tiiitt«lsd 
priociplfl  imiift  ii«ceflMrilf  do,  when  acting  by  it* 
ij|^  and  ftm  itnpwkM* 

We  may)  tfaef0fore»  it  AeMiifl,  ialriy  MieT«,  liMt 
the  grand  difltnctiotis  Of  «ke  ebituhtme  chtOfmG* 
uoTy  £  thift  retpect»  was  g(«Jlaiitty,  itot  l^ve;  th«  eii# 
being  of  *  natore  fo  t^fine  fxiattliert,  tbr«ir  ii^er 
tfae  tee  of  B0ci6ty  a  rieh  i»d  golden  teU^  and  help 
the  tacy  to  many  iparkling  and  sednctite  tmagee  $ 
btti  producing  few  of  tbos^  migbty  and  peitnaxHsnt 
ImpmasionS)  eitber  on  individtuald  or  commnnitidey* 
whieb  love  in  tbe  strength  of  its  divinity  is  Mm  to 
eiect  The  former  rises  or  disappears  according 
to  the  aeoidents  or  pretailing  ISMrbions  of  diffisMot 
p^riods)  but  never  afieets  bat  a  small  pwpot^Mt  of 
mankmd ;  tbe  kkMer  is  always  visible  in  tbe  Wofldy 
has  *  strength  which  nothing  diminishes^  and  unM 
with  a  power  as  nnivenMl  im  it  is  mighty*  Tb^ 
lenner  is  developed  in  tl^ttip^rtfry  fesbionn  or  in^ 
stitntionsf  and  decays  with  them ;  the  lattef  embo* 
dies  itself  in  the  imperisfaable  brightness  of  po^try^ 
maidng  its  presence  everlastingly  known  by  the 
beauty  of  the  earth,  tbe  glow  of  tbe  heavens,  and 
tbe  yeaning  after  delight  and  peace,  which  tb# 
spirit  of  man  ought  td  feel  at  M  times  and  in  nil 
situations* 

Bnongh  has  now  been  Mdd  respecting  tbe  in^ 
ititntions  of  chivalry  and  the  general  c^rsciterle* 
tics  of  knighthood^  to  enable  the  I'eader  to  form  a 
tolerably  acdirate  notion  of  this  remarkable  system* 
That  it  rose  ont  of  a  set  of  circumstances,  which 
had  never  before  met  together  in  the  history  of  na« 
tions,  is  beyond  doabt  \  that  it  continued  to  be  dttH 
dified  in  succeeding  ages  by  tbe  character  of  i\M 
time%  is  equally  certain  |  bat  I  abonld  r^gami  tiM* 
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scflfex  unflaenoe  whieh  it  had  iftsslf  as  less  omniiMH 
tmt  on  the  progreaBof  society  than  migbt  be  miH- 
posed,  and  that  becanse  it  seems  to  have  been  a. 
state  of  society  produced  by  causes  which  ware 
akugether  exhausted  in  prodndng  it,  and  whichi 
eessed  to  act  with  the  production  .of  this  effeet.. 
h  had  not  the  life  in  it  which  was  necessary  either 
to  its  own  permanent  continuance,  or  to  its  actiagi 
like  a  new- system  of  causes  in  the  creation  of  o< 
tber  and  aimilar  states  of  society.  Had  it  possessed 
this  creatine  influence,  the  world  would  still .  have 
pieaented  a  fac-siroile  of  the. order  of  things -whick 
existed  under  its  direction ;  but  there  does  not  ap^ 
pear  sofficient  reason  to  believe  that  we  retain 
any  strong  impression  of  the  existence  of  chivalry 
among  us ;  for  every  system  which  prevails  at  the 
present  day,  both  religions  and  political,  may  be 
traced  to  other  origins,  and  accounted  for  in  all 
tlieir  essential  particularities,  without  our  having 
recourse  to  the  institutions  of  chivalry  to  explain 
their  establishment. 

But  the  whole  force  of  this  remarkable  system 
found  emplojrment  in  the  events  we  are  about  to 
relate.  The  crusades  would  have  taken  place,  or 
at  least  have  been  attempted^  had  the  order  of 
knighthood  never  existed,  nor  military  saintship 
been  made  a  fashion.  But  for  the  furthenince  of 
the  design,  chivalry  found  arms,  experienced  and 
enthusiastic  soldiers.  It  was  the  pabulum  of  the 
deep  and  excited  confidence  with  which  men  look- 
ed forward  to  their  sacred  conquest.  It  gave  the 
ready  means  for  making  a  mighty  experiment, 
winch  must  otherwise  have  been  long  deferred,  or 
perished  in  the  commencement ;  and,  by  uniting  into 
eae  bnniiDg  glow  of  enthusiasm^  the  ambition  of 
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iTMiiuis  with  the  Mil  of  chofchoien  and  th«  cam-' 
est  derotlon  of  the  fiuthfnli  it  forBHsd  a  taati  a  grtmd 
and  taftiblo  thandar^cload  in  the  faoriaoa  of  tbo 
moral  wotld,  which,  hkd  it  been  allowed  to  bunt 
at  onoe  npon  the  earth,  woald  have  ahakea  ii  to 
iia  fonndatioae. 

In  its  oommenoeinenty  therefore,  when  it  flnrt 
appeared  among  the  yet  nntettled  forme  of  society^ 
md  in  its  connexion  with  the  cmeade8|  chiTalry 
praeeate  itself  nnder  the  most  etrikiaf;  points  of 
Tiew ;  and  in  the  following  pagee^  we  shall  havo 
Ireqnent  reaaon  to  admiee  its  grand  and  woader* 
WOTking  qoalities* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

nrncmnerome  ftBCAmit  ok  trx  okioik  ov  thi  esuiADBi* 
aptAiMiiinfiHi  or  MABOionAiiinf. 

Thb  s^timcmt  which  gave  hirth  to  the  graodear 

4>f  eockBifwftieal  ii|8titati0iiB»  which  set  men  vpoa 

aewching  for  external  modes  of  showing  their  faith, 

and  embodying  their  feelings  in  proeesaions,  or 

imder  the  fonna  to  which  they  seemed  to  bear 

aome  dim  resemblance,  was  the    mainspring  of 

tfioae  remarkable  warn  distinguished  by  the  name 

4if  tk»  Cmsades,    The  same  spirit  is  obserrable  in 

aU  the  means  which  wem  employed  to  deyelop 

the  predominant  aentimaats  of  the  time ;  and  to  ita 

i^j^emtione  we  sMiy  alike  trace  llie  impulse  which 

leaied  the  magnificent  palaces  of  retigion,  and  that 

wbidi  eent  forth  myriads  of  nnkaown  belie?en  to 

parish  m  the  contest  fior  the  Holy  Land.    Bnt  the 

immediete  caase  of  that  devoat  passion,  with 

which  nearly  the  whole  of  Enrope  was  pervade 

ed»  waa  a  pure  and  natnral  one.    Nothing  which 

we  do  or  We,  is  remembered  in  the  mind  witb- 

ont  being  aasociated  with  the  eircamstances  to 

which  onr  acti<ws  or  our  affMstiona  may  in  aomf 

meaanre  be  ascribed*    That  this  ahenld  be  the 

case  with  oar  reli^oua  fiaelingSi  ia  even  atlU  more 

pebtUe;  for  tim  nay  natmna  of  belief  kada  qp 
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back  into  distant  times,  and  gives  to  memory  a  new 
and  sacred  office.  Tlie  weak,  sbort-sighted  phi- 
losophy of  scepticism,  is  consistent  with  its  avowed 
contempt  of  all  that  is  not  of  the  earth  and  earthly, 
when  it  scorns  to  receive  a  ray  of  light  from  the 
pasty  <Nr  when  it  is  inclined  to  regard  the  relics  of 
other  ages  as  but  the  dry  bones  of  a  charnel-house* 
Bat  unless  a  man's  bosom  be  thus  dad  in  the  mom 
than  triple  brass  of  such  a  chilling  philosophy,  be 
will  value  the  remuns  of  a  pastganenition,  and 
make  use  of  them  as  links,  connecting  it  with  the 
one  in  which  he  lives — as  fragments  of  a  past  re* 
-ality,  which  have  a  more  than  imaginary  vidne, 
because  they  fix,  render  more  palpable,  and  gifS 
a  greater  permanency  to  our  memory  of  the  wits 
nnd  good  of  other  times.  It  is  part  of  the  reli- 
gion of  human  nature  thus  to  prise  the  remains  of 
departed  greatness,  and  treasure  them  for  their 
power  to  act  like  talismans  on  the  memory.  Few 
men  are  free  from  this  feeling  under  one  form  or  the 
other.  In  the  lover,  in  ^he  poet,  and  in  the  reli- 
gionist, it  is  equally  strong ;  each  seeks  to  recal 
die  past  as  redolent  of  delight  or  holiness,  and 
each  feels  he  shall  be  more'  secure  of  the  enjoy- 
ment ;  that  it  will  be  less  doubtful  and  evanescent,  if 
he  possess  something  to  remind  him'  of  it  •wfaidi 
lime  has  not  had  power  to  destroy.  Hence  the  value 
of  the  faded  flowers  which  have  been  once  pnssed 
to  the  lips  of  those  we  love ;  of  the  sword  of  the 
patriot,  and  the  remains  of  the  martyr;  and  henoe 
the  zeal  and  determination  with  which  men  of 
great  feeling  and  imag^tion  will  devote  themselves 
to  dry  antiquarian  researches,  offering  littke  othet 
veward  than  the  possession  of  some  undeniably 
-genuine  relic  of  a  reiiow9cd  widBiitientpkoe^ 
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Ffom  the  saiiie  principle  that  the'  relics  of  a  past 
age  are  -Taluedy  the  scenes  of  great  actions,  of 
events  which  affected  the  condition  of  mankind, 
aie  coBtemplated  with  a  pleasing*  but  solemn  re* 
nentton*  A  man  of  way  warmth  of  feeling  .con" 
aects  eyery  circumstance  of  an  exciting  history 
JO  ckwely  with  the  scene  of  its  occurrence,  that 
the  latter  becomes  consecrated  in  the  memory^ 
set  apart»  and  only  especially  rained,  because 
of  ita  connexion  with  the  event.  Marathon  is 
Beyer  ybited  by  the  enthusiastic  traveller,  with- 
Ofat  llie  host  of  freemen  rising  before  his  eyes. 
Their  deeds  it  is  which  give  a  thrilling  interest  to 
tbe  scene ;  and  it  is  never  inquired  what  occurs 
PBDoe  before,  or  since,  is  recorded  as  happening 
oa  the  same  spot.  One  great  and  striking  event 
takes  Jhold  of  the  imagination  as  connected  with 
the  particular  scene ;  and  when  the  spot  is  visited, 
tbe  spectator  forgets  its  present  appearance,  and 
all  its  actual  circumstances,  and  feels  himself  sur- 
loimded  with  the  beings,  tbe  sacred,  venerable  obi- 
jeds,  which  have  before  seemed  only  the  phantoms 
of  bis  naind,  without  a  local  and  particular  habi- 

taUADU 

The  oiore  intensely  interesting  the  occurrences 
oa  which  the  memory  is  thus  employed,  the  deeper 
is  die  veneration  with  which  the  scenes  they  have 
distiogatshed  are  visited ;  and  hence  the  awe,  the 
deep,  thrilling,  overpowering  awe  with  which  the 
path  is  ttrodden,  that  the  diampions  of  religion 
have  rendered  sacred  by  their  wanderings.  Hence 
the  passion,  natural  in  its  origin,  and  pure  and  sa- 
oad  in  its  implied  purpose,  for  visiting  the  spot  in 
wUch  ;  the 'Divme  Founder  of  Christianity  per^ 
fonnod  Ua  migbty  acts,  and  offered  up  his  myste- 

VOL.  I.  L 
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MMMcrifos.    TWnfamdietiaipbiiMdtdi  Ait 
km  ben  left  of  the  efCBli  wUeb  lad  to  tfis  ert» 
Ukhmoit  of  oar  raKgios,  mvdi  ^laft  fatuuiB  die 
faelingi  we  en  deMaritnag.    Tbej  eie^  if  w«  mey 
^pply  eodi  a  turn  widioiit  iETerennce,  yetj  bigUy 
picUueeque;  eeCtiag  beforo  ee»  with  iaconipag'able 
4iisliiictMH^  in  a  few  ebnple  eenteneei,  the  print  ipri 
|Mrticiilen  of  ifae  eoenee  in  wludi  ifae  heftvoily 
teecher  wroogiit  hit  miTacle%  or  deliTovad   bk 
diaoonTBee.     Every  portimi,  oenieqventiy,  «f  the 
land  of  his  sojonniingy  becomes  sacred  end  teni- 
fier  to  the  mind.     The  river  Jordsn  is  not,  byae- 
cident,  associated  with  oar  recollections  of  the  de- 
ecriptiTe  narratiTe ;  it  is  remembered  with  areli^oos 
feding,  from  the  beantifnl  and  impressive  narratife 
of  oar  Saviour's  baptJem,     The  Meant  of  Olivea; 
the  brook  Cedron ;  the  Lake  of  Oenaesaret ;  and 
the  awinl-  Calvary  :--all  these  are  so  disthicsdy 
brought  before  ns  in  the  different  recitals  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  make  Jemsalem  and  its  environs 
eo  presott  to  the  thoughts  at  every  remerabtance  of 
the  hnmah  character  of  Christ,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  person,  accostomed  to  read  tbe 
narrative  of  the  Scriptures,  to  imagine  the  Son  of 
God  as  teaching,  performing  his  mirades,  or  dying 
amid  other  scenes.     This  is  far  less  the  case  widi 
r^;ard  to  the  accounts  which  have  descended  to 
our  times  of  other  great,  but  human  masters  of 
wisdom.    The  eloquent  teachingB  of  Plato  may 
be  read,  without  a  moment^s  thought  of  his  aca^ 
demy;  those  of  Epicurus  widurat  any  remem* 
brance  of  his  gardens ;  and  the  dying  discourses  of 
Socrates,  with  but  a  faint  recoQection  of  his  pri« 
eon*    But  who  can  read  the  discourses  of  the  Sa* 
viour^  Mthont  seeming  to  be  pr^nt  on  tbe  eoli* 
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Uaf  i^imliiiiii  liy  tha  nm  »d»,  or  ia  dM  Cfowctod 
ooBvto  •fthe  tmple?  Wha  oui  hear  of  his  nmilig 
tte  widoir's  son,  of  his  oonrerMlioii  with  the  So* 
maritaii  woman,  or  of  his  restoring  tbo  brothor  af< 
MMhi  and  Msrf  to  his  nston^  and  not  forsver 
aftflrlsal  that  ^e  words  which  wai«  nttoredoa 
mdk  of  these  paiticnlar  ocossions,  are  associttod 
with  tha  diotinet  remeaibrBaca  of  a  particalar  scone^ 
asd  that  they*  would  come  with  less  force  to  tha 
aandy  if  it  wars  made  to  boliera  that  it  was  an-* 
certain  when  or  where  certain  parts  of  the  dis» 
wesa  deUTefed?  Or,  stiif  fsrtber,  who  can 

the  narrattra  of  tha  cnicilizlony  and  of  tha 
ainoBMtanoes  which  preceded  it,  widiout  tha 
thongfats  constantly  recarring  to  the  scenes  amid 
which  tha  fsarfhl  tragedy  was  performed  ? 
-  Thafa  ans  €sw  peraons  of  whatever  age,  or  ereii 
haliefy  thef  may  be^  who  have  made  themseWea 
iHnliar  with  the  history  of  the  fonnder  of  Christie 
aaily,  withoat  thus  becoming  habitnally  disposed 
to  tegaid  the  di£brettt  parts  of  the  narrattre  with 
all  the  Tarions  appendages  of  the  recital,  the  par* 
ticalar  aeene  and  objects,  as  each  making  a  great 
and  divine  pictnrs,  fitted  for  a  distinct  cont0mpla<<^ 
tioB^  and  daimiog  the  pecafiar  homage  of  tha 
thongfats.  It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  thereforai 
that  throng^  every  period,  bnt  more  especially  in 
the  earlier  eras,  of  the  cbnrcb,  multita^  of  men 
hare  boon  loand  anlling  to  undergo  any  hardships^ 
and  brave  the  greatest  dangeia,  to  visit  the  Holy 
Lead.  The  most  deeply  devoted  winrsbipper  felt 
that  Us  devotion  would  be  fed  with  a  new  and 
itBonger  flama  amid  those  sacred  sceaes  of  his  Sa* 

r'a  trial  and  sirfBwing ;  and  he  who  was  stiH 
in  his  mind,  and  liidt  the  want  of  soma* 
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thbg  pwwflrit  and  Tiaibky  to  oobfom  it  in  the  Inh* 
lief  of  biB  brethren^  was  naturally  led  to  tbe  birth- 
place of  all  the  astonishing  events  on  which  it  wnn 
to  be  founded. 

Jerusalem,  though  poUnted  and  despoiled  by  the 
insulting  hosts  of  pagan  emperors,  losty  at  its  dowa« 
fU,  none  of  the  ▼eneration  in  which  it  had  been 
anciently  held  by  the  believers  in  sacred  haatory. 
Tho  divine  record  of  the  importance  which  it  onee 
possessed,  continued  to  preserve  the  remembrmoe 
of  its  holiness  constantly  present  to  the  mind. 
Though  its  citadels  might  be  beaten  down  by  the 
power  of  the  adversary,  the  sanclaty  of  its  name 
must  forever  remain  tindiminished ;  and  in  the  ndii' 
and  desolation  which  attended  its  abasement,  the 
voice  of  its  Great*  King  was  still  thought  to  echo 
through  its  deserted  streets.  In  most  other  re- 
spects the  Christian  and  the  Jew  had  Httle  causei 
for  sympathy  in  their  feelings ;  but  over  Jerusalem 
both  could  join  in  lamentation,  for  to  both  wee 
the  remembrance  of  its  past  history  equally  full  of 
deep  and  powerful  interest*  There  the  lion  of 
Judah  had  reigned  in  the  might  of  Jehov«b,  and 
there  the  Lamb  of  God  had  conquered  by  saflfar< 
ing  and  death.  In  both  instances,  it  was  the  scene 
which  the  Almighty  had  chosen  for  the  manifestn* 
tion  of  his  greatest  benevolence ;  and  the  believer 
in  tbe  doctrines  which  supplanted  the  religion  of 
Israel,  felt  the  same  veneration  for  the  sacred  aoily 
as  did  its  primitive  inhabitants. 

Having  been  made  the  centre  of  the  infant 
diurcfa  immediately  after  the  ascension  of  onr 
Lord,  the  Holy  City  became  possessed  of  m  im*' 
portance  proper  to  its  new  character  as  a  metropo** 
litan  eee«    This  it  continued  to  retain,  even  i^r 
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p»  lutigii'fwnalaeil  of  wlM  k  kid  ooee  bmm  la* 
power  wad  magDificenGe ;  and  the  peiieciited  Chrb** 
tmm  hutH  dMAr  looks  wiih  ireDemtMm  ummpda  ffae 
eitf  ia  wUeh  was  comaieiieed  the  oiteUiaiimevI 
cfa  cfaiicli»  desdaed  lo  ipraad  ito  Mj  beimen 
of«r  tfae  wbele  eardi. 

A%  tiio  cenyemop  of  the  Emperor  Comtaatise 
tathe  fidth  of  Chriatianitf,  the  aaxiem  bojpea  ol 
the  pewecBted  belietaw  ware  taajpky  falfiited.  That 
BMnardi,  fM  of  aeal  lor  the  boaour  of  die  religioBi 
he  had  omhracedy  sought,  by  every  means  hi  hie 
|wmct»  to  mamfest  the  iatatest  he  took  ia  the  af- 
fyin  of  tfe  cfamvh;  aad,  anMDg  the  fint  aeie 
widch  he  perfonned. after  bb  ooBvefsion,  was  the* 
iiataiatien  of  the  Holj  Ckf  to  its  former  impart** 
aaea.  To  eiGMit  this,  he.  directed  the  patnerek 
Makafios  to  lepair  the  tomb  in  which  oar  Lori 
had  been  baried,  and  whieh  was  said  to  be  at  the 
fi>ot  of  MoQDt  Golgotha.  After  tfais'  was  done 
aeesidiag  to  hk  order,  he  bwilt  orer  it  s  magnlfi* 
cent  Tsadit,  and  to  the  east  of  it  a  lofty  and  apa« 
ciovi  teaiple*  BolJi  tfae  enter  aad  iaaer  parts  of 
this  edifice  were  adorned  with  the  most  eostly 
malMialw ;  and  care  wae  tdcen,  by  the  anmbw  of 
iai'pillam,  and  the  fona  of  its  different  partSy  to 
iiitknatiy  the  saered  mysteries  it  was  designed  to 
commemorate;  Imawdlateiy  aftop  its  constmction, 
sttaagiMS  fnm  all  comitries  flocked  to  wonbip  in 
in  splendid  courts ;  and  the  edebrated  Ensc^ia* 
consecrated  it  to  the  service  of  die  Sariow,  by  has 
most  eloquent  discourses.  Constantine  also  bwA^ 
astotber  efamch  at  Mamre«  in  commemoration  of 
AihnUiaBi*a  conTemation  with  the  Lord  ;  and  hie 


laedter  Heleaay  a  woman  deeply  imboed  with  the 
veiitpaaty»  erecsted  eoe  at  Betldafaam»  near 


lefnmtpaaty, 

l2 
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the  scene  of  Christ's  natintf^  and  ^ntftfaef  te  ib$f 
hill  from  which  he  ascended. 

Sufficient  reasons  had  already  existed  to  tender 
the  Holy  Land  an  object  of  veneration  to  the 
Christian;  bat  additional  etrength  was  given  to 
this  feeling  by  the  honour  which  Constantine  and 
lus  mother  had  put  upon  every  spot  which  history 
or  tradition  had  made  worthy  of  remembraDeAr - 
Pilgrims,  consequently,  fromiUl  parts  of  the  world,  ■ 
flocked  to  inCTease  the  snkall  bands  of  devout  voy* 
agers  who,  from  the  commencement  of  the  teHv* 
gion,  had  at  various  intervals  travelled  to  Jemaa- 
lem*  The  zeal  which  the  bold  and  patient  spirifa 
of  these  wanderers  evinced,  was  so  grateful  to  iho 
church,  that  it  conferred  upon  them  many  of  ito 
most  i^uable  favours  ;  and  pilgrimages  were  thus 
rendered  an  important  part  of  a  religious  life. 

To  protect  any  of  these  holy  traveUers  waB» 
moreover,  in  itself  a  highly  meritorious  action; 
and  the  devout  persons  who  were  prevented,  either 
hy  age,  infirmity,  or  any  other  cause^  from  per* 
forming  so  arduous  a  duty  as  a  pilgrimage^  giati«' 
fied  themselves  by  providing  the  hard  fare  and 
simple  necessaries  of  which  the  waytoing  atraHger 
might  have  need,  if  he  passed  theii*  doors*  The 
richer  among  theni  carried  their  charity  still  €u> 
ther,  and  built  small  hostleries  in  the  most  soli* 
tary  and  difficult  parts  of  the  pilgrim's  route ;  while 
the  princes  of  Christendom  passed  laws  to  insurer 
him  protection  and  comfort  in  his  hour  of  weari- 
ness. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance^  and  serves  well  to 
prove  how  greatly  pilgrimages  were  valued  in  those 
dajrs,  that  notwithstanding  the  bloody  contests 
which  were  waged  between  the  different  tribes 
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llMt  i»nded  ^  ftJliag  empire,  the  vnkon  to 
the  Holy  Land  continued  their  wanderiags  nnin* 
tennpted.  The  difficulties  with  which  they  had 
to  cooteBd,  therefore,  were  principally  such  as  re- 
sQltsd  from  the  lei^h  of  the  journey,  and  the  dan* 
ger  which  mnst  necessarily  attend  a  lonely  sMnger 
tovelliiig  on  foot  through  many  and  various  coon* 
tries.  But  sev^eral  of  these  were  removed,  as  w» 
have  eeeii,  by  the  hospitable  ewe  of  pious  Chris- 
tians;  others  Were  diminished  by  the  publication 
of  an  Itinerary  from  Bonrdeaux  to  Jerusalem,  in 
which  was  contained  an  account  of  all  the  pkcea 
through  which  the  pilgrim  ought  to  pass,  with 
their  distances  from  each  other,  and  such  informa- 
tion  as  might  be  of  sendee  to  him  on  his  way* 
When  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  to  dread 
the  want  neither  of  money  nor  friends*  An  ex- 
tensive and  excellent  hospital  received  Inm  into 
the  company  of  other  faithful  worshippers  of  the 
Saviour;  and,  secure  of  protection  and  support, 
he  was  able  immediately,  and  without  care,  to  re- 
sign himsdf  to  the  sacred  business  of  his  journey. 
Prayers  and  religious  ceremonies  had  accom- 
panied the  pilgrim  as  he  set  forth  from  his  home 
to  traverse  the  distant  and  unknown  regions  in 
which  lay  the  adored  objects  of  his  search.  If  he 
setnmed  in  safety^  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  venerable  of  moi,  as  baring  been  favoured 
by  the  singular  protection  of  God,  and  as  gifted 
inth  a  degree  of  holiness  which  could  not  be  ac- 
quired by  any  less  perilous  enterprise.  Prayers 
were  publicly  offered  up  in  thanksgiving  for  his 
safety;  and  he  presented  a  palm  branch,  whidi 
was  laid  upon  the  altar,  as  a  solemn  token  of  his 
hmng  performed  the  pilgrimage. 
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<  B«l  miaAm  eirettiMtttKe  ooatAvM.  t9  aii|^ 
BMBt  both  the  ptmioii  for,  sad  the  tiiae  of^  ifaeMT 
JMnniee.    With  the  Teaenitiaii  for  the  Holy  Lmdf: 
there  also  existed  it  eimiler  feeling  oi  ngud  for 
whatever  rriics  remaiiied  of  the  ?wioreted  omb* 
who  had  spent  ^eir  fives  in  the  eetabliahnMat  of 
the  iaith ;  and,  ahove  all|  for  these  which  wee 
8V|iposed  to  exist  of  ihe  Sanonr  innselt    SmA- 
was  the  honour  rendered  to  these  rslios,  thatomshe. 
taken  npon  them  weresnpfMMed  to  he  doubly  bi»d  « 
ing.     The  most  solemn  pr^afation  of  mind  aad« 
heart  was  tbongfat  necessarr  when  they  were  im*' 
speeted ;  and  if  tbejr  were  ngbtly  i4)proacbed  and 
oentemplated  with  befitting  adoratteii)  the  hefaoldnr* 
was  belieted  to  recsive  a  fresh  addition  of  dliviae 
gmee.    Nor  was  their  power  mnch  less  than  thai 
which  belonged  to  ^  livng  snigeet.    Mitadesof) 
the  most  extraordinary  nature  were  wrongbt  fayt 
the  tench  of  a  piece  ^  raiment,  or  by  tl|e  anfluw 
ence  of  a  thread  of  hair,  or  of  the  parings  of  m^ 
mat;  and  In  the  tvaditionery  rasrvefe  rebted  e^^ 
Charlemagne,  we  &id  even  theopening  of  the  eni^t 
kss,  which  oontafaied  the  rdics,  attended  with  the 
divinest  manifsstations  of  their  nmacnlons  powmai; 
The  oc^lecting  of  these  sacred  measoriala  of  tba: 
great  and  holy  became  at  last  one  of  the  mostr 
frnitfbl  souives  of  irand  ever  employed  by  nev 
professmg  religion.    But  at  firsts  there  is  -  Ustio^ 
doubt,  they  were  songbt  for,  and  'mined  as  tho 
beet  boons  of  heaven ;  the  laintiDg  wanderer  laid 
Ihe  treasure  to  his  bosom ;  felt  secnre,  and  etoh* 
sidered  his  labour  amply  rspaid,'  however  km§ 
had  been  his  toils,  if  he  bore  it  safdy  with  him  tm 
his  botne.     As  long  as  this  feeling  renuinedy  4baria 
was  no  particular  danger  attandingthe  rsspfd witk 
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'wiiadiiiicfie  wbb  regardefd  ;-«he<  who  bad  borne  < 
eviBiy  t<Nl  aod  pml  to  visit  a  distant  land,  migbt 
well  be  allowed  to  bring  back  some  memento  of 
his  jomney)  and  to  contemplate  it  with  a  renewal 
of  the  fe^tngs  which  had  attended  him  in  bis  wan«' 
damg^     Bnt  it  was  not  long  before  an  evil  cat** 
toiB  was  introdnced,  of  baying  and  selling  these 
predonB  remains  of  past  i^es  and  of  ^ir  holy  cldl* 
dren;  and  then  l>egan  that  system  of  fraud  which- 
so  long  dii^raced  the  church.     The  ministers  of 
religion,  and  especially  the  superiors  of  monaste* 
lies,  supposed  that  objects,  so  fitted  to  inspire  ve- 
neration,  might  be  made  serviceable  to  their  spin*' 
taai  influence.     Relics,  therefore,  were  sought  for^ 
and  pilgrims  were  almost  the  only  persons  from: 
whom  it  was  possible  to  obtain  any  article  of  the 
kind.     They  were  accordingly  instituted  in  theirs 
new  profession  of  barter ;  and  in  the  open  marketa 
ei  Europe  found  ample   opportunity  of  selling 
i^atever  articles  they  might  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  collect.     The  supposed  discovery  of  the 
tree  ^OBS,  and  of  other  objects  of  the  same  kind, 
gave  rise  to  hundreds  of  impostures ;  and  almost 
every  church  in  Christendom  was  graced  with  some 
pietended  relic  of  the  Redeemer  or  his  apostles* 

With  this  tinge  of  deceit  and  inredulity,  the  cus* 
torn  of  ]Hlgrimages  continued  to  gain  strength  every 
day ;  nor  was  the  duty  considered  less  sacred,  or 
the  person  of  the  traveller  less  venerable,  because 
a  frand  was  occasionally  practised,  of  which  thwe 
was  little  opportunity  or  inclination  to  discover  the 
extent.  ,But,  about  the  year  610,  when  Heracli** 
us  was  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  and  after  the  en- 
joyment of  a  peace  which  was  said  to  exist  no* 
wheie  beside^  Jerusalem  fell  under  the  power  of 
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tbe  PMiailB.  TUity-six  thoMmd  CMilbBilM 
Mid,  by  WiUim  of  Tyn,  to  ioLFe  petMhodMllM 
oocaiioii ;  while  thoae  who  snmved  wept  aC  tibe 
peUntm  of  the  Croit,  which  had  hem  bono  awif 
with,  the  other  tn^hiei  of  the  Tidor^  end  wiHid 
with  gloomf  and  afflided  miodi  some  chaage  in 
the  Dime  oouiaelB,  wbach  might  reetore  them  lo 
thehr  privilegety  and  again  laiee  it  triaMphaatly  in 
the  Holy  City. 

Una  event  at  lengdi  armed.  The  prayaat  ef 
the  iaithfiil  were  hevd,  and  the  Chrialiaaa 
the-  hratv  Emperor  fint  eonqner  diefar  cneoBy 
oppteoior,  and  then,  even  in  the  g^ow  of  victetyy 
take  np  the  Crota,  and  bear  it»  with  naked  feel^ 
to  the  top  of  Cdvary ! 

Bat  hitherto  no  power  had  eziated  anfficientlf 
strong  to  dietorb  the  Chrietiane  in  a  permaMnl 
annner.  For  the  first  three  eentaries  of  oar  ern^ 
the  ohmtli  ksd  snffinred  the  most  appalling  pane* 
satwns ;  hot  the  three  snbseqnent  ones  were  mark* 
od  by  ereats  of  a  difierent  character,  not  eaten* 
lated,  perhaps,  to  strengthen  the  caose  of  tradi^ 
Iwt  well  fitted  to  promote  the  growth  of  eeclesias 
tioal  power,  and  to  give  importance  to  the  xilea 
and  observances  whidi  it  institated.  It  waa  net 
desttaed,  however,  that  the  Christian  church  skemld 
be  exposed  to  the  perils  only  of  her  growiag  8»» 
perstitions.  An  enemy,  who  had  his  birth  in  the 
mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  was  pro« 
paring  to  hnrl  himself,  like  a  flaming  minister  of 
wrath,  on  her  weak  and  trembling  people.  Ho 
stood  with  the  sword  drawn,  which  had  beensharp* 
eaed  in  the  lightmngs  of  tbe  Almighty  {  and  Jwo»« 
ly  waited  for  the  sigaal  to  drive  it  iiresieiihly 
throogh  umomeiable  ranks  of  Christian  victiam*  .. 


AND  ffBE  CIlUgADEd*  lit 

'  Itm  MfMiilmMiit  of  MahooMlMiIni  in  tb 
MRraBlfa  oeHliir^,  affiMStc^,  nore  than  any  olber 
•vm  wUek  has  eww  occnrrad,  the  conditioii  of  tho 
ckMck  The  geniw  and  splendid  enthoaiaMn  of 
IdUooMt  were  second  only  to  inspiration,  and  the 
pwigieae  which  his  religion  made  in  snbdiibig  men's 
■rinds  to  ite  snthority,  inferior  only  to  the  diyae 
and  mimeoloiis  poblioation  of  the  Gospelt  As  if 
it  wen  esteemed  necessary  by  Proiidencoy  that  A 
spiritnal  feKgion  approaching  to  oormption,  should 
he  oppeaed  by  one  which,  of  all  irapostnres^  was 
the  Inet  idoktrons,  Mahometanism,  rose  with  a 
etrangth  and  sternness  of  ehaiaeter,  which  soon 
Mndeied  it  lormidable  to  Christendom. 

The  slow  success  which  attended  die  first  efr 
fats  of  Mahomety  wonld  have  discovraged  a  less 
powefful  and  fervent  mind.  His  origin^  converts 
wnre  Ins  wife,  his  cousin  All,  Abubeker,  a  man 
•f  wealth  and  influence,  and  his  slave.  Thretf 
years  passed  before  he  could  number  fourteen  he* 
Ueven  in  his  prophetic  mission,  and  ten  before  he 
could  openly  contend  with  the  hostile  feetions  of 
hie  native  city.  At  last,  being  obliged  to  seek  safe^ 
ty  in  flighty  be  obtained  the  iJlianee  of  some  of  the 
inhabitaats  of  Medhm,  and,  strsngthened  by  thdt 
support,  was  enabled  to  defend  his  daims  to  vene* 
ntion  and  authority.  No  longer  doubtful  as  to 
Ae  measures  he  was  to  pursue,  he  boldly  marshal* 
led  hb  Mlowers  in  waiiike  array ;  and,  inspiring 
them  with  the  confidence  which  belongs  to  an  u»» 
shrinking  feith  in  immortality,  led  them  forth  as 
the  apostles  of  his  feith.  For  some  time  his  enk 
totprlses  were  confined  to  incursions  against  tho 
aeighbouring  tribes ;  and,  by  seizing  on  the  wealth 
whkh  the  caravans  wevatiansporting  aisross  the  de- 
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aeity  he  was  enabled  to  supply  his  incrensing  fo^ce 
with  the  necessary  proyisions.  Thus  aided,  .Jb» 
auccessiTely  subdued  all  his  former  enemies  ;  and 
declaring,  with  admirable  policy,  if  not  religioua 
enthusiasm,  that  the  true  faith  should  alone  exist 
in  the  country  of  his  birth,  he  proceeded  to  crosi| 
the  di£Perent  sects  into  which  the  inhabitants  wera^ 
divided.  Of  these  the  Jews  were  by  no  meaoa 
the  most  mercifully  treated ;  and  no  less  than  se^ 
▼en  hundred  of  that  ill-fated  people  were  at  one 
time  buried  alive  by  the  order  of  the  prophet. « 

The  conquests  of  this  astonishing  chief  now  in-^ 
creased  in  importance,  and  Arabia  was  entirely 
subjected  to  his  sway.  After  his  death  in  the  year 
632,  his  successors  continued  to  follow  the  path 
he  had  pointed  out  to  them ;  and  Persia,  Syrta» 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  felt  the  weight  of  tho 
conqueror's  invincible  arm.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  valour  and  abilities  of  Charles  Martel,  not  only 
Spain,  but  Gaul  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
victorious  caliph,  and  all  Europe  would  probably 
have  experienced  the  fate  which  attended  the 
countries  of  the  East.  But  it  was  by  the  invasion 
of  Syria,  undertaken  by  Abubeker,  the. immediate 
successor  of  the  prophet,  that  the  power  of  the 
Moslem  was  brought  most  directly  in  contact  witb 
that  of  the  Christian.  That  earliest  friend  and  dis-^ 
ciple  of  Mahomet,  possessed  with  the  utmost  ve> 
neration  for  the  name  of  his  predecessor,  a  steady 
and  intrepid  character,  which,  if  it  wanted  the 
deep  and  burning  enthusiasm  of  a  prophet,  waa 
admirably  fitted  to  the  cares  and  important  enter^ 
prises  which   demanded   its  energies.     .Having 

•  Gibbon.  . 
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coininitied  tbe  direction  of  the  army  to  Abu  Oba- 
dafa,  tbe  &U  of  Bosra  and  Damascus,  two  of  the 
most  important   cities  of  Syria,   established  the 
gloiy  of  his  short  caliphate.     This  success  was 
foliowedy  in  the  reign  of  Omar»  by  the  capture  of 
Heliopolis  and  other  places  of  consequence ;  and 
m  the  tremendous  battle  of  Yermuk,  the  Christian 
fiiroe  received  a  defeat  which  left  the  country  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.     The  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
was  then  immediately  determined  upon  by  the  ca- 
liph and  bis  lieutenants ;  and  the  exulting  army  of 
tbe  crescent  moved  forwards  to  beset  the  Holy 
City. 

A.  D.  637.  Many  circumstances  contributed 
to  render  Jerusalem  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Moslem.  The  descent  of  Mahomet  was  traced 
from  the  patriarch  Abraham ;  and  the  wild  race 
to  which  he  belonged,  claimed  brotherhood  with 
tiie  more  favoured  children  of  their  common  fa- 
ther. They  bad  not  inherited  the  sacred  soil ;  but 
they  refused  not  to  give  it  honour  as  the  abiding 
place  of  holy  prophets,  and  as  highly  blessed  by 
God  in  many  of  his  memorable  ministrations.  To 
these  reasons,  for  the  veneration  in  which  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet  held  the  city  of  David,  was 
added  the  example  of  the  prophet  himself.  His 
religion,  which  was  derived  from  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  scriptures,  rather  than  from  the  sources 
of  his  own  invention,  recognised  the  holiness  of  al- 
most every  object  which  was  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
purer  believers.  Jerusalem,  accordingly,  had  been 
made  tbe  scene  of  one  of  his  most  extraordinary 
prophetic  visions.  He  had  been  carried  thither, 
says  the  tradition,  from  the  temple  of  Mecca,  on 
an  animal  of  a  strange  nature,  called  the  borack- 
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«Dd  in  £oinp«iy  widi  lb«  an^al  GabrieL  From 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  City  he  paased  dirpngh 
the  aeveo  heeyeoe,  end  wae  atreagthened  l^  the 
eekitatioM  of  angels,  and  of  the  most  renowned  fii- 
liiera  ef  the  antient  church. 

Exeited  by  these  recoUections,  the  Moalem,  on 
coving  within  sight  of  the  aacrad  spot,  repemted 
alond  the  words  of  the  Eloran :  ^  Let  ns  enter  into 
the  Holy  Land  wbhah  God  has  promised  us,  *^  and 
the  Tictoriovs  ai»y  began  its  work  of  dcstnurtion. 

The  imminent  danger  to  which  they  now  found 
iheDBselves  exposed,  animated  the  Christiaas  to  the 
most  resolute  exertions.  The  name  of  Mahomet 
waa  an  ebjeet  of  bitter  hatred  to  the  disciples  of 
the  oroasy  «nd  the  trium^s  which  had  attended 
the  fierce  and  npid  progress  of  his  followen,  filled 
them  with  apprahepsion.  For  four  moadis  did 
Uiey  deeperately  defend  tbe  Holy  City  of  their 
-Saviiwur.  Bat  neither  their  enthnsiasm,  nor  the 
■tvength  oi  the  oitadel,  was  proof  against  the  vaiefso: 
irf*  the  besiegers ;  and  tike  patnarcfa  Sofromns  w«8 
at  length  lobliged  te  sne  for  peace. 

The  sacrednesa  of  the  place  obtained  for  its  in- 
habitsnta  a  nnch  minre  favonraUe  treatment  than 
had  been  enjoyed  by  other  vanqnished  towna. 
Their  independence,  it  is  true,  was  hist,  and  they 
were  thenceforward  to  be  subject  to  die  capricious 
will  of  a  conqneror  and  £uiatical  enemy ;  hot  pil- 
lage and  slangbter  had,  in  other  instances,  attended 
the  approach  of  die  Mahometan  forces,  and  the 
Christians  had  reason  to  congratulate  themsehrei 
on  their  good  fortune.  The  principal  articles  of 
the  capitulation  were,  that  they  should  have  dif 
liberty  of  obserring  their  religions  rites  in  all  the 
dwichea  already  haalt,  hut  tint  they  ehonld 
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no  Be#  tines;  that  they  alumU  fhtie  M  opoiiqg 
upon  thdr  chnrdies,  nor  bear  them  or  tha  Oospekr 
about m  procession;  tfaaik  their  belk  sbould  not 
ringy  only  as  they  served  for  clocks ;  and  thai  in 
dren^  namesy  and  customs,  they  should  keep  them- 
atiirea  distinct  from  the  Mussnlmans,  whom  they 
weie  boiind  to  hononr  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  To  prevent  the  evils,  whidi,  notwithstaad- 
iog  the  proposed  capitulation,  the  patriarch  dread- 
ed might  attend  the  siirrender  of  the  town,  ho 
made  it  a  condition  of  his  sabmission,  that  the 
Caliph  Omar  himself  should  come  to  Jerusalem 
aad  sign  the  treaty.  No  greater  praise  was  ever 
given  to  ft  victorious  sovereiga  than  that  which  was 
irapKed  in  this  request ;  and  we  may  justly  form 
the  highest  respect  for  the  truth  and  moderattoil 
of  the  Mahometan  chief. 

The  journey  of  Omar  is  deserftied  as  that  of  m 
stem  Arab}  despising  the  luxuries  of  ^e  woiidy 
but  ezfaibiling,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  deporttoeaty 
the  grave  and  noble  virtues  of  aa  eialied  seiaL 
Habited  in  the  simplest  gatb,  and  mounted  on  a 
led  camel,  he  entered  the  city,  and  was  received 
by  Sofronius.  They  then  proceeded  together  to 
the  church  of  the  sepulchre,  the  object  most  dear 
aad  venerable  to  the  sorrowful  Christians.  Hera^ 
unable  to  suppress  his  grief,  which  was  heightened 
by  the  lamentations  of  his  people,  the  patriardl 
exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  that  the 
prophet's  **  abomToation  of  desolation "  was  now 
indeed  at  hand.  The  forbearance  of  the  conqueror^ 
however  great,  could  not  save  the  vanquished  frofia 
the  most  afflicting  spectacles.  He  had  the  gea^ 
rosity  to  set  an  example  to  bis  followers)  not  to 
disturb  the  worship  of  the  Christiani^  and  prayed 
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only  on  the  steps  of  the  drarcb,  while  Sofinontvi. 
was  performing  his  deyotions  within.  Bnt  a  laky 
nosqne  soon  rose  conspicnoosly  on  Mount  Motiah, 
and  on  the  spot  where  Jaeob  was  said  to  have  slept 
when  he  saw  his  memorable  yision.  Crowds  of 
Moslems  filled  the  spacious  temple ;  the  sound 
of  the  false  worship  mingled  with  insulting 
scoflb  to  bewilder  the  trembling  Christians ;  and 
every  where  was  to  be  seen  some  token  of  the 
triumph  which  had  been  gained  by  the  base  futh, 
while  their  own  holy  religion  was  deprived  of  all 
the  glory  with  whidi  its  disciples  had  sought  to 
honour  it.  Worn  down  with  grief  at  this  melan* 
choly  condition  of  his  beloved  city,  the  venerable 
patriarch  did  not  long  survive  the  calamity,  but 
died,  it  is  said,  of  a  broken  heart.  , 

While  Omar  lived,  no  greater  evils  appear  to 
have  been  suffered  by  the  Christians,  than  were 
the  necessary  consequence  of  their  living  under 
the  rule  of  men  who  had  conquered  them  in  battle, 
and  were  ardent  believers  in  a  different  faith.  But 
when  the  moderating  hand  of  this  just  and  bene* 
volent  Caliph  was  removed,  they  began  to  experi- 
ence far  more  heavily  the  misfortunes  of  their  con- 
dition. Neither  their  churches  nor  their  houses 
were  safe  from  the  rude  intrusion  of  the  Moslem, 
and  insult  and  death  were  his  most  frequent  at- 
tendants. New  restrictions  were  added  to  those 
which  had  formed  the  articles  of  the  capitulation, 
and  fresh  taxes  imposed  as  the  price  of  the  meanest 
privileges.  But  neither  the  cruelty  nor  the  avarice 
of  their  oppressors,  was  so  bitterly  felt  as  the  cold 
policy  with  which  they  attacked  their  religious 
freedom.  The  greatest  degradation  to  which  a 
church  can  be  sidbjected,  is  the  loss  of  its  power 


ui  AiSmvAue  tto  qudHfietdioflB  of  iti  nMamn. 
'th^  Mifcwfaflmi  Hilert,  weU  ttvmre  of  this,  pfo* 
OMdMl  to  aiteck  the  Christintib  in  tke  BtnmgMt 
d«fetl«M  df  their  pnrltjr  lis  ii  reHgiouft  body«  Thef 
latok  from  them  toe  ri^t  of  electing  a  patriAreh 
iHtfaont  theit  Intertefitionj  aitd  by  this  regulaiiott 
CMiipleted  the  prostntion  of  their  iilRietedMbjecis* 
The  leirtlieni  thong  with  which  they  eonipolled 
then  Gofistantljr  to  appear,  might  be  borne  tifiro' 
phmigly,  where  eveti  the  Lord  htmaelf  had  aliflhfOi 
eontmnely  And  grief;  but  to  a^e  the  power  of  att 
iilfidel  atld  impostor  tbu^  destfoyiiig  the  freedOtti 
of  Hbe  ehureh,  was  not  a  sorrow  for  which  Chris* 
tiao  f«aignatton  was  a  reiHedy* 

Tlie  (MTOifrbss  of  Mahometanism  was  not  less 
milted  by  the  contentiOiDS  of  rival  chlefe  than  it  was 
by  ^  8k«ghte^  aMd  ruin  which  attended  their  atms. 
The  rkie  of  n^W  dynastic  followed  ahnost  as  a  neees- 
aary  consequence  upon  the  vast  accessions  whidi 
we#e  etery  year  made  to  the  dominions  of  the  Pro- 
phet. The  race  of  theOmmiade^  coased  to  exist  #ith 
tho  foarteetith  Caliph  of  that  ho«se,  and  the  Abas-' 
sideA  obtained  the  suporiority.  Bagdad,  the  seat 
of  their  splendid  mle,  became^  if  we  may  credit 
tradition,  a  vast  palace,  adorned  with  all  the  won- 
dM«  of  maj^ificence  which  the  riches  of  an  em*- 
pire  can  procure.  But  it  Waa  ntider  the  tetgn  of 
the  eelebrattsd  Hanm  AI  RaSchid,  that  the  Maho* 
nMtati  power  began  to  promote  the  cause  of  leaim- 
ittg  and  philosophy.  Not  less  politic  in  hia  cotm** 
tf^y  than  brave  in  the  field,  that  iible  mortafch 
pmvned  a  line  of  liberal  conduct^  which  has  ob*" 
tA»ned  him  the  tHfriversal  praises  of  posterity. 

The  Christians  of  Jenualem,  dtlriog  the  chaagtis' 
to  WliMi  «be  tMk\t»  of  thok'  malrters  had  giten 
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biftby  wiMe  kept  in  a  stale  of  alternate  deqiair  sad 
hope.  Sometimefl  they  soffered  the  most  crael 
penecntions  from  the  pride  which  inflamed  the  con- 
queror, and  at  others  were  secnre  in  the  doubts  with 
which  he  was  harassed  hy  his  ambition.  Bat  their 
distresses  were,  in  no  slight  degree,  alleviated  by  the 
commiseration  with  which  they  were  regarded  by 
the  Christians  of  the  West.  By  their  beoeyolenoe, 
their  wants  were  relieved,  the  burden  of  their  op^- 
pressive  tribute  rendered  lighter,  and  encourage* 
ment  given  them  to  rest  assured  of  the  prayers 
and  affectionate  sympathy  of  their  happier  brethren. 
The  passion  for  pilgrimages  had  also  continued 
undiminished ;  and  it  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  establishment  of  a  yearly  fair  at  Jerusalem,  in 
which  the  most  valuable  articles  of  Eastern  com* 
merce  were  purchased  by  the  strangers,  who  were 
enabled  thereby  to  unite  a  profitable  commerce 
with  the  duties  of  devotion. 

But  at  the  time  when  Hamn  established  the 
splendid  empire  of  the  Abassides  over  the  East, 
*Europe  was  astonished  with  the  victories  and 
power  of  Charlemagne.  Never  were  two  mo- 
narchs  more  fitted  to  be  cotemporaries.  Each  was 
possessed  of  territories  which,  if  added  by  either 
valour  or  policy  to  those  of  the  other,  woidd  have 
rendered  him  a  universal  monarch ;  but  to  each 
had  been  awarded  as  noble  a  courage,  and  as  pro- 
found a  wisdom.  The  grandeur  of  their  reigns 
iras  equal.  The  stem  and  frugal  Frank  had  too 
much  dignity  to  make  an  Oriental  palace  neces- 
sary to  his  glory,  and  the  renowned  Caliph  had  too 
great  a  nature  to  lose  the  splendour  of  his  worth  in 
the  pomp  of  his  court. 

Convinced  of  each  other's  merit,  these  eele* 
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Imtad  iMrmoee  fonned  an  allianoe  vAUk  bodi  liitr 
tory  and  romance  have  loved  to  deBcriba  in  the 
most  glowing  language.  In  nothing,  howerery  waa 
the  benefit  of  the  peace  which  ezbted  between 
them  more  conipicaoaa  than  in  the  alleviation  it 
aAifded  the  Chnstiant  of  Jemaalem.  Among  the 
piedons  gifts  by  which  Hamn  manifeited  hia  re* 
spect  for  Charlemagne,  and  which  the  latter  re« 
turned  by  preaenta  eqoaUy  magnificent,  waa  the 
most  vahiable  offering  which  Uie  Caliph  conld 
make  to  the  pride  or  devotion  of  the  Emperor* 
Tbia  was  no  less  than  the  keys  of  the  Holy  City» 
and  of  the  aepnlchre.  There  might  be  policy,  aa 
it  has  been  alleged,  in  this  procedure  of  Hamn  ; 
bat  if  there  was,  it  was  the  policy  of  a  great  mind,, 
not  less  cautious  perhaps  of  flinging  away  domi- 
nion than  an  inferior  one,  but  daring  to  punue  a 
noUer  course  of  action,  because  it  could  better 
tnut  in  itself  to  repair  the  mischief,  if  it  produced 
aoy. 

The  protection  which  the  Church  in  the  East 
obtamed  through  these  circumstances,  gave  it  rest 
from  the  miseries  it  had  so  long  suffered ;  and  the 
glowing  commerce  of  Europe  and  ^ia  became 
every  year  a  greater  object  of  attention.  The  rich 
spices  and  splendid  silks  of  the  East  were  sought 
for  as  necessary  luxuries  ;  and  the  maritime  citiea 
of  Italy  shortly  owed  both  their  wealth  and  their 
independence  to  the  success  with  which  they  en* 
tered  upon  the  profitable  traffic.  The  mild  rule 
of  Hamn  was  continued  by  his  immediate  sue- 
cessmrs;  and  hopes  might  have  been  entertain* 
ed  by  the  Christians  that  their  misery  was  cut 
short,  and  that  the  light  of  freedom  and  prosperity 
would  again  shine  upon  them  in  all  its  brigbtneia. 
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It  nliy  \m  doitbl^d  whieiliiBr,  if  ibis  bid  Mied 
b«eii  fh6  case,  tbe  BtrMigfli  And  puritj^  of  their 
ibftb  wdiild  not  hmte  been  put  to  a  aererer  triri 
tban  it  experientifd  nlwdcHr  tbe  violent  yoke  of  its 
enethiea.  But  tbey  were  not  to  be  long  esapoaed 
to  the  eneriratiiig  d9\pcta  oF  a  treacberona  tranqnii- 
ttty.  Tbe  reaetnblanee  whieh  existed  between  tbo 
ebaracterB  ^  tbe  great  Charlea  and  Harnn  Al 
Raacbid,  was  fmfortnnately  continued  in  the  ftte 
df  tbeir  deaoendanta.  Tbe  magnificeniee  which  aur- 
lOunda  a  cbnqueror,  and  ia  tbe  reward  of  bia  toils, 
ia  generally  destined  to  be  the  ruin  of  bia  stioees* 
eors.  Tbe  pmdence  which  has  gained  wealth  ia 
aeldom  corrupted  in  its  possession  ;  and  the  luxury 
of  courts  only  begins  its  work  of  ndti  when  the 
v&lonr  or  Wisdom,  or  Whatever  it  may  be  which 
^tAblisbed  them,  ceases  to  be  active. 

Tbe  magnificence  and  splendour  in  which  tbe 
Odtpha  lived  at  Bagdad,  apeedily  annihilated  tbe 
gradually  decaying  apirit  of  their  warlike  virtue. 
The  moat  disastroua  disputes  contributed  atlH  ftur- 
ihier  to  weaken  tbe  authority  of  tbe  royal  houae ; 
imd  in  a  short  time  tbe  Turkish  Emirs,  to  whom 
Aef  had  delegated  the  power  which  they  were  unable 
tb  wield  themselves,  dared  to  answer  their  demand 
of  assistatice,  by  a  bold  refasal.  This  was  follow- 
M  by  an  open  revolt ;  and  tbey  erected  inde- 
i^endettt  sovereignties  at  tbe  foot  of  tbeir  maater'a 
fhrOne.  The  princes  of  Christendom  were  not 
iiiattetitive  to  these  convulsions  in  the  empire  of 
thieir  redoubtable  enemv,  and  conceived  it  to  be  a 
ftevourable  time  for  their  attempting  his  total  destruc- 
tiou.  The  Greek  Emperor  Nicephorus,  therefore, 
and  after  him,  his  successor  Ximisces,  advanced 
with  a  powerful  army  into  the  territory  of  tbo 
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Cafiph.  The  successes  of  the  fonner  were  stop- 
ped by  the  indispoution  which  his  clergy-  mani- 
fested to  promise  him  or  his  army  the  honours  of 
military  martyrdom ;  and  his  principal  conqnesty 
the  capture  of  Antioch,  was  dearly  paid  for  by 
the  sacrifice  which  the  Saracens  made  of  the  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem  to  their  revengeful  rage.  Xi- 
misces  obtained  more  important  advantages.  The 
mercantile  Venetians,  the  Christians  of  Syria  and 
Armenia^  loudly  applauded  the  resolution  he  had 
taken  to  humble  the  Moslem,  and  promised  him 
their  aid  in  his  undertaking.  With  a  rapidity  that 
almost  rivalled  the  proudest  conquests  of  the  cres- 
centy  he  compelled  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  to  the 
humiliating  conditions  of  a  tributary,  obtained  pos- 
session of  all  the  cities  of  Judea,  and,  in  an  equally 
rapid  manner,  passed  in  triumphant  battle  through 
the  whole  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  But  the  progress 
of  the  conqueror  was  stopped  by  death,  and  the 
fruits  of  his  rapid  career  perished  as  rapidly  as 
tliey  had  been  obtained. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  fortunes  of  Maho- 
metanism  returned,  therefore,  into  its  old  channels^ 
as  if  it  bad  never  been  interrupted.  At  length  a 
great  part  of  Africa,  together  with  Syria  and 
Egypt,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  princes  of.  the 
house  of  Fatima.  The  new  sovereigns  fixed  their, 
royal  seat  in  Egypt,  and  for  some  time  the  Chris- 
tians of  Jesusalem  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the 
change  of  masters.  They  continued  to  enjoy  a- 
bout^the  same  degree  of  religious  liberty  Ss  under 
the  reign  of  the  Abassides ;  and  the  commerce, 
which  was  kept  up  by  their  means,  was  too  profit- 
able to  their  riilers  to  be  in  any  danger  of  de- 
structive restrictions.     Both  parties,  indeed,  seem 
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to  Intfo  been  as  well  ooMenled  with  each  ofciier» 
as  eoold  be  the  case  in.  the  relation  which  the 
ceaqoered  hold  to  the  conqvering  ;  and  peace  and 
prosperity  again  dawned  on  the  sacred  city. 

This  cheering  prospect  conturaed  till  Hakem, 
the  third  of  the  Fatimite  Caliphs,  ascended  the 
throne,  when  the  Christians  were  amazed  at  find* 
iag  themselves  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant,  whose 
cmelty  was  only  equalled  by  his  caprice.  History 
has  not  a  mwe  remarkable  or  a  more  repulmTo 
character  than  Hakem.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
wild  and  Tisionary  mind ;  and,  instead  of  seeking 
food  for  his  imagination  in  the  books  of  the  Koran, 
nomished  it  with  the  dreams  of  his  own  pride. 
Casting  off  the  fiedth  of  his  fiithers,  and  disdaining 
to  be  only  a  king,  or  the  descendant  of  a  pr0pbel» 
be  assomed  to  himself  the  attribntes  of  a  dinne 
person,  and  in  that  character  demanded  the  adon^ 
tion  of  his  subjects.  The  disciples  of  Christ  and 
Mahomet  were  alike  hateful  to  the  mind  of  this 
aspirant  after  the  honours  of  an  earthly  god.  Ho 
could  not  endure  to  see  the  worship  paid  to  the 
names  of  these  his  rivals  in  divioity,  imd  he  vsed 
tlie  resources  which  his  dominions  afforded  him 
tb  prove  himself  possessed  of  as  much  power  as 
he  considered  necessary  to  demonstrate  his  supe- 
riority. 

In  his  conduct  towards  the  disciples  of  Midio- 
met,  he  was  obliged,  however  unwillingly,  to  re- 
strain his  self-adoration  within  the  limits  of  safe 
policy ;  bat  no  considerations  of  this  kind  bound 
him  to  spare  the  Christians  under  his  sway.  With 
a  fury  which  burnt  like  the  wild  fire  of  a  fresh  vol- 
cano, he  burst  upon  their  Holy  City,  converted 
tho  noble  church  of  the  resurrection  into  a  heap 
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of  rains,  and  strode,  wkb  impotoDt  mge^  to  49- 
irtroy  even  the  traces  of  the  sepoldm  itself.     A 
fiigmfbi  depravky  was  added  to  these  deeds  bv 
Ike  dncmnstance,  that  the  mother  of  Hakem  was 
a  Christian,  and  his  node  the  Patriarch  of  Jeni- 
stiem.     But  neither  snperslation,  fanaticiBai,  nor 
penecadon,  recognises  the  dirinity  of  natnre,  or 
the  duties  and  sympatiHes  which  she  inculcates. 
When  they  stop  in  their  destmctiTe  career,  it  is 
generally  becaose  they  have  eichansted  the  spirits 
of  the  oppressor,  not  that  he  has  learnt  to  hate 
his  oppression.    With  almost  as  little  appearance 
of  reason  for  the  change  as  for  his  former  actions, 
the  Caliph  snddenly  altered  his  conduct  towards 
the  Chnstiaas,  became  for  a  short  time  more  hu- 
mane in  his  treatment,  and  then  again  let  loose 
lis  vengeance,  to  their  terror  and  destruction. 

The  rooted  hatred  of  the  Moslem  to  the  faith- 
lul,  fuled  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  freedom 
-which  was  given  it  by  the  conduct  of  Hakem. 
The  assistance  which  the  Christians  seemed  capa- 
ble of  obtaining  from  their  brethren  m  the  West, 
had  instilled  a  sort  of  fear  into  die  minds  of  their 
enemies,  which  made  them  watchful  of  every 
occasion  to  tighten  the  yoke  of  subjection.  The 
penecationB,  therefore,  which  they  originally  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  Caliph,  were  multiplied 
to  infinity  by  the  animosity  of  their  fellow-suln 
jeets.  To  the  sorrow  which  they  experienced  at 
seeing  their  cbwches  destroyed  or  converted  to 
some  base  purpose,  their  religious  rites  interdict- 
ed, and  themselves  treated  with  the  bitterest  scorn, 
wss  added  that  of  being  contmually  at  the  mercy 
of  men,  who  thought  it  a  merit,  by  the  basest 
liea<iiery  or  falsehood,  to  accelerate  their  down- 
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hL  A  Story  is  told  by  the  historians  of  thd  tiine, 
which  illustrates  the  miserable  condition  of  inces- 
sant peril  to  which  this  circamstance  rednced  them. 
The  Modem  yielded  not  to  the  most  devout  Chris* 
tian  in  his  veneration  for  the  temples  of  religion. 
The  sanctity  of  his  mosque  was  to  be  preserved 
by  every  means  in  (is  power,  and  could  not  be 
.inyaded  without  the  direst  punishment  being  in* 
flicted  on  the  sacrilegious  offender.  To  their  great 
horror,  therefore,  the  Christians  heard  one  morn- 
ing, during  the  season  of  persecution,  that  a  dead 
dog  had  been  found  in  a  mosque ;  and  that  the 
enraged  worshippers  had  only  quitted  the  temple 
to  fill  the  streets  with  curses  on  tbem,  as  the  sup- 
posed authors  of  the  crime.  To  plead  their  inno- 
cence, or  to  prove  that  the  circumstance  was  the 
invention  of  a  bitter  enemy  to  complete  their  ruin, 
they  knew  was  vain ;  and,  in  the  deepest  consterna- 
tion, they  assembled,  to  await  the  dreadful  storm, 
which  they  saw  ready  to  burst  upon  their  heads. 
While  thus  paralyzed  by  fear,  a  young  man  of  their 
company  came  forth,  and  with  a  courage,  in  which 
piety  and  the  love  of  his  companions  had  an  equal 
part,  declared  himself  ready  to  die,  and,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  single  life,  obtain  the  safety  of 
thousands.  The  only  reward  he  begged  for  his 
self-devotion  was,  that  he  might  be  remembered 
by  his  fellow-believers,  and  that  they  might  regard 
his  family  with  respect.  With  unshrinking  forti- 
tode,  he  immediately  presented  himself  before  the 
enraged  Moslems,  declared  that  he  was  the  sole 
author  of  the  crime  which  had  been  committed, 
and  instantly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  fary.  The  re- 
membrance which  the  young  and  heroic  Christian 
prayed  for,  has  been  preserved  throtigh  mai^  sue- 
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ope^&Qg.  generaki(mB ;  and  Ta9sp».  iprhoi  mftde 
noble  action  ^fae  fom^dation  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Jernsalein  Delivered,  baa  crowned  it  with  the 
^eenest  laorels  of  the  miue. 

The  distresses  of  the  persecuted  Chpi^iana  Br 
woke  a  feeling  .not  uncommon  in  any  age  to  aatat0 
of  Jiational  affliction.  They  conceived  .themselvea 
tbe  subjects  of  awful  elem^iital.  phenomena*  Ap 
.extraordinary  winter  of  storm  andgjqom^.aiid.tha 
terrible  ravages  of  an  earthquake,  cpntribut^d  to 
fix  the  id^  in  their  minds,  tbj^t  some  tr^m^doua 
change  was.  at  hand;. and  vast  QUJOdbers  of  peo- 
ple^ believed  that  t^e  end  of  tbe  ivorld  had  .ar- 
rived.  A  new  importance,  was  given  ^  to  tho 
Holy  Land  by  these  drcumstapces.  Tbo  prinG^a 
of  Europe  were  unwilling  to  engage  in  iB^ar-  with 
its  powerful  masters;  biit  the  faithful  d|sQiplQS>of 
the  cjiurch  derived  fresh  inducements  for*  the  per- 
formance of  pilgrimages,  from  the  danger  with 
which  they  were  attended.  Believers  of  every 
rank,  from  the  most  obscure  individuals  to  the 
proud  baron  and  the  venerable  bishop  and  abbot» 
thronged  to  the  sacred  scene  of  their  Saviour's  hu* 
miliation  and  triumph ;  and  the  successors  of  the 
persecuting  Caliph  pursued  the  policy  of  their  pre- 
decessors, granting  the  Christians  the  power  of  ex- 
ercising their  religion,  and  of  rebuilding  the  church- 
es which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  reign  of 
Hakem.  The  most  usual  time  for  the  arrival 
of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  City  was  Easter,  a 
period  marked  by  the  annual  miracle  of  the  sacred 
^  which  then  descended  from  heaven,  and  lit  the 
lamps  which  burnt  in  the  sepulchre.  The  regular 
tribute  which  was  exacted  of  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem was  two  pieces  of  gold.  Having  paid 
vol..  I.  K 
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lUs  pike  ibr  iheir  mifetf  ,  fbitf  irere  penallled  t6 
powew  a  ptrtiGiilar  quarter  of  the  city ;  to  eetSf- 
bUsh  pleoM  for  the  receptioB  of  their  foreigii  bre- 
threiiy  of  a  size  proportaonable  to  their  increaring 
snmben ;  and  to  hold,  in  eoneeqneiice,  an  almo8t 
wuntermpted  interooone  jnik  tlie  Enropean  go- 
^remmentk  The  state  of  the  Byzantine  Emperon 
was  addofli  each  as  to  make  &em  fit  to  be  pro- 
lectora ;  and  the  other  Christian  powers  were  «- 
ther  at  too  great  a  distaaoey  or  too  oppreased  by 
jintenial  contests,  to  be  r^jarded  in  that  light. 
The  eomse  of  erentBy  therefore,  was  necessarily 
left  to  itself,  so  fiv  as  human  assistance  was  coi^ 
iBemed ;  and  Jemsalem  had  to  witness  prosperity 
fit  affliction,  hope  or  despair^  as  dominion  fiactaar 
ted  between  the  sererBl  possessora  of  Mahometan 
anthority. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


ruoRncAoxs. 


Thb  rise  of  the  Tnrkisb  poww  was  narked  widi 

many  gnmd  fmd  interea^g  er eata«    The  diarai)* 

ter  ^  aeverat  of  the  chieftains  was  that  ol  slena 

and  noble  men  ;  and  thev  establiabed  theatieelrei 

on  the  nuned  thrones  of  their  maatera,  with  all  the 

▼igonr  of  a  {nroud  ambitioii,  eeeking  new  ohjeeta 

for  the  trial  of  their  bravery.     The  names  of  T»« 

g/nl  Beg,  Alp  Arslan,  Malek  Shah,  and  others^ 

are  fiunilhir  to  the  stadenta  of  history ;  and  if  the 

most  splendid  virtaes  of  soldiers  and  conqneroA 

merit  the  regard  of  nadons,  they  deserve  to  be 

plaeed  en  the  first  line  of  the  heroic  catalogue* 

From  a  mde  tribe,  inhabiting  the  conntry  beyond 

the  Oxns  and  iBcartes,  they  became  the  conquerors 

and  masters  of  Asia,  eatried  their  forces,  agouat 

the  bomidaries  of  the  entire,  and  made  the  mo* 

safebs  of  Constantiaople  tremble  on  their  thrones^ 

and  all  Europe  look  with  dismay  on  the  impending 

rain. 

A.D«1076«  After havingondargone  almost ereiy 
evil  which  waa  to  be  «tpe^ed  from  their  sitnatiUm, 
Ae  CSnialiaai.of  Jeroselem  becaiae  snljeel^ta  thia 
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fierce  and  warlike  race.  The  ciq>tiire  of  the  cily  Vy 
the  lieutenant  of  Malek  Shah,  was  marked  by  none 
of  the  moderation  which  had,  some  centories  be^ 
fore,  distingoiBhed  the  conquest  of  the  just  and 
moderate  Omar.  Despising  both  Christians  and 
Mussuhnans,  the  impatient  victors  entered  the 
town,  and  instantly  deluged  it  with  the  blood  of 
the  inhabitants.  Nor  was  the  condition  of  the  suf- 
ferers much  improved,  when  the  first  savage  thirst 
of  the  conqueror  liad  been  assuaged.  Oppressions, 
which  had  not  been  thought  of  by  their  former 
masters,  were  employed  to  drive  them  to  despair, 
and  no  hope  seemed  to  remain  for  them  but  that 
df  death.  When  they  attempted  to  worship  in 
die  churches,  of  which  the  sanctity  had  been  re- 
apected  by  all  the  Caliphs  except  Hakem,  they 
we^  persecuted  by  an  infuriated  rabble  of  their 
enemies  who,  with  shouts  and  threatening  cla- 
mours, drowned  the  voice  of  their  prayers.  Nor 
was  this  all.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
which  a  Christian  could  possess,  to  see  the  pro- 
fessors of  his  faith  coming,  after  a  long  and  pe- 
rilous journey,  to  enjoy  the  rich  reward  of  their 
toils  in  the  peace  and  divine  sanctity  of  the  Holy 
City.  Every  sympathy  of  his  soul  was  awakened 
at  ^e  spectacle  of  thousands  of  these  pious  tra* 
velleitt  joining  with  him  in  his  worship  of  the 
Saviour.  They  reminded  him  of  the  country  of 
his  birth,  frequently  brought  him  intelligence  of 
his  distant  home,  and,  in  the  brotherhood  of  affec- 
tion and  faith,  made  him  feel  more  deeply  his 
union  with  the  universal  family  of  the  faithful. 
It  Wa&t  with  the  most  afflicting  emotions,  therefore, 
that  the  Christians  of  Jeirusalem  not  only  saw  them- 
ftekes  deptived  of  their  privileges,  their  churcbeb 
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pd)liit«d»  and  their  lires  every  boar  in  dang^  bat 
many  of  their  brethreii»  weary  and  hunting  #illi^ 
long  jovneyingSy  prohibited  from  entering  the  city. 
K^Hmng  coold  more  difitinctly  prove  the  barbarity 
and  ^orance  of  their  oppiesaors  than  thia  condaot 
towards  the  pilgrims.  By  their  frequent  concoarsOf 
Jenisalem  enjoyed  a  prosperity  of  which  its  sove*- 
reigns  obtained  the  principal  advantage ;  and  ter 
bad  them  with  additional  exactions^  was  to  endan- 
ger the  profitable  commerce  which  was  principally 
carried  on  by  their  means*  Bat  the  Turks  were 
aa  blind  to  any  suggestions  of  policy^  as  they  were 
to  those  of  humamty;  and  preferred  dosing  the 
gates  of  the  city  against  all  who  should  not  pay  a 
piece  of  gold,  to  admitting  the  useful  but  despised 
travellers. 

Having  exhausted  all  their  stores  in  the  way^ 
many  of  the  pilgrims^  when  they  reached  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  were  in  a  state  of  complete  desti* 
tntion.  Their  garments  torn,  their  limbs  stiff  and 
tremblingy  and  their  spirits  exhausted  with  the 
long  endurance  of  hardship  and  peril,  they  ha4 
only  the  hopes  of  obtaining  aid  from  the  charity 
of  their  brethren,  to  support  them  in  the  last 
stages  of  their  journey.  Nor  had  their  expecta* 
tions  till  now  been  disappointed.  Both  public  and 
private  hospitality  had  been  employed  in  solacing 
them  after  their  fatigues ;  and  to  see  Jerusalem, 
was  to  know,  that  at  least  the  bodily  hardships 
which  belonged  to  their  undertaking  would  be  for 
a  time  removed.  It  was  with  horror  and  despair, 
therefore,  that  the  pilgrims  who  arrived  after  the 
Turks  had  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  found 
themselves  shut  out  from  their  long-expected  place 
of  tepoaOi     Unable  to  pay  the  trmute  Remanded* 

M  2 
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they  were  obliged  to  remain  in  tbe  open  conntrfi 
and,  withoat  food  or  shelter,  numbers  of  them 
perished  by  want,  or  by  diseases  brought  on  throngfa 
fatigne   and  exposure  to  the   elements.       EySs 
such  as  these  filled  the  minds  of  the  Eastern  Chrieh 
tians  with  far  greater  dismay  than  the  fiery  and 
imperious  fianatlcism  of  Hakem.     Their  churches, 
it  is  true,  were  torn  to  the  grotmd  by  his  com- 
mand, and  many  of  their  most  pious  brethren  had 
perished  under  his  sword ;  but  their  sufferings,  at 
that  time,  were  the  work  of  a  single  man,  whose 
cruelty  was  the  mainspring  of  all  the  evils  they 
endured  from  his  inferior  ministers.     The  perse- 
,  dutioils,  on  the  contrary,  which  they  were  now 
doomed  to  bear,  rose  from  the  wild  hatred  and 
contempt  of  a  new  race  of  oppressors.     Ihere  was 
no  hope  that,  on  the  death  of  one  chief,  another 
might  obtain  the  rule  more  favourable  to  their 
safety ;  the  whole  multitude  of  their  conquerors 
was  imbued  with  the  same  cruel   and  vindictive 
spirit,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  despair  of  its 
degraded  subjects. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Christians,  that 
they  had  fallen  under  the  authority  of  those  bar- 
barous tribes  of  the  Turks,  who  had  partaken  in 
none  of  the  humanizing  improvements  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  military  power  of  the  victorious  chiefs 
whose  names  we  have  mentioned,  was  tempered 
with  the  desire  of  difliising  knowledge  among 
their  subjects,  and  with  many  of  those  shining 
qualities  of  a  magnificent  generosity,  and  noble- 
ness of  demeanour,  in  which  conquerors  some- 
times fortunately  delight,  to  the  safety  and  hap- 
piness of  their  subjects.  But,  after  Toucusb, 
"the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Malek  Shah,  had 
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taken  possession  of  Jernsalem,  he  resigned  the 
command  of  it  to  an  Emir,  wbo»  with  his  tribe^ 
partook  neither  of  the  virtnes  nor  of  the  improve- 
ments of  the  more  powerfol  races.      They  had 
been  bred  up  to  find  enjoyment  in  no  other  pnrsnit 
than  war  ;  and  warriors,  in  their  proper  and  original 
natore,  know  of  no  other  gratification  than  cruel- 
ty while  in  action,  and  oppression  while  in  repose. 
By  an  artful  stroke  of  policy,  the  Caliph  of  Bag- 
dad had  contrived  to  inflame  the  religious  feelings 
of  these  barbarians.     He  represented  the  hostile 
^hmilies  of  the  Mahometan  dynasty  as  the  enemies 
of  God  as  well  as  themselves  ;  and  wherever  the 
Turkmans  conquered,  the  children  of  All  fell  vic- 
tims to  theur  twofold  animosity.     The  settlement^ 
therefore,  of  a  people  thus  barbarous,  and  oppos- 
ed to  both  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  could  not  but 
throw  the  subject  city  into  the  most  deplorable 
state  of  confusion.     Nor  was  the  distress  confined 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 
The  rapid  conquests  of  the  Turks  had  made  them 
masters  of  every  avenue  by  which  the  pious  pil- 
grims could  approach  the  sacred  territory.   Scarce- 
ly had  the  traveller  lost  sight  of  Constantinople! 
when  his  eye  met  the  boasting  trophies  of  the  bar- 
barian.    Every  step  he  set  was  thenceforward  in 
sight  of  enemies,  to  whom  the  holiness  of  his  ch»» 
racter  was  a  source  of  the  bitterest  hate.     He 
could  turn  nowhere  for  refuge  ;  for  not  merely  the 
dark  passes  of  the  mountains,  or  the  wide  and  un- 
populated plains,  were  the  dwellings  of  his  lawless 
foes,  but  the  noble  cities  in  which  his  brethren  had 
been  wont  to  repose  on  their  way.     Nice  had  re- 
ceived the  triumphant  Soliman  after  his  victories, 
and  become  the  capital  of  his  new  dominions. 
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IconiaiDy  Tarraa  and  Edeasa,  were  each  a  power-» 
fed  seat  of  Turkman  aathoritjr;  and  the  fall  of 
Antaocb  only  preceded  that  of  the  cities  of  the 
Seven  Chnrcfaea,  which,  next  to  Jenualeniy  held 
the  moet  sacred  place  in  the  Christian's  memory;. 

Had  the  evils  which  were  tbos  introduced  been 
confined  to  the  Christians  of  a  few  Eastern  towns^ 
or  had  the  hosts  of  strangers  who  trarersed  the 
dangerous  roads  of  Syria  been  composed  entirely 
of  obscure  believersy  whose  enthusiasm  was  their 
only  claim  to  regard,  the  degraded  condition  of  the 
Holy  Land  might  bare  continued  longer  before  it 
excited  the  attention  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
rulers  of  Europe.     But  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  most  of  the  penances  of  the 
church  were  commuted  into  pilgrimages  ;  and  as 
this  species  of  religious  punishment  was  much 
better  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  times 
than  any  other,  penitents  of  the  highest  rank  were 
frequently  the  leaders  of  bands  of  pilgrims.     The 
proudest  warrior  did  not  disdain  to  appear  in  this 
diaracter ;  and  princes  were  not  averse  to  expedi* 
tions  which,  holy  though  they  were,  were  fitted  to 
employ  the  most  adventurous  spirits. 

The  catalogue  of  the  principal  personages  who, 
during  this  and  the  previous  century,  travelled  to 
the  Holy  Land,  affords  ample  proof  of  the  interest 
which,  independent  of  any  political  considerations, 
eitiier  ecclesiastical  or  national,  the  most  influen- 
tial men  of  the  period  took  in  the  aflairs  of  the 
East.  Bat  the  good  which  was  efiected  by  mak- 
ing every  circumstance  connected  with  the  fate  of 
Jerusalem  generally  known,  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  at  a  time  when,  to  be  interested  in 
any  canae^  men  wanted  the  excitements  of  strong 
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penonii  iee^gy  and  those  reasons  for  actibli  which 
eaaaX  m  the  deep  sympathies  of  the  heart.  A- 
mong  the  recitals  which  the  pilgrims  gave  on  their 
Tetam  from  Syria,  of  the  hardships  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  which  they  had  midergone^  there  were 
many  which  afforded  their  cotemporaries  a  com- 
plete yiew  both  of  the  scenes  through  which  they 
had  passed,  and  of  the  adventores  which  had  che- 
quered their  wanderings.  The  Itineraire  de  Bonr- 
deanx  k  J^nisalem,  already  alluded  to,  led  them 
stage  by  stage  the  whole  extent  of  their  long  jour- 
ney ;  and  we  are  still  amused  by  the  details  it  af- 
fords of  the  ancient  proyinces  through  which  it 
directed  them.  But  the  most  interesting  account 
of  the  dangers  of  a  pilgrimage  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eleventh  century,  is  found  in  the  narratiye  of 
Lietbert's  unsuccessful  journey  to  the  Holy  Land. 
That  fomous  pilgrim  was  Bishop  of  Cambrayi 
and  set  out  at  the  head  of  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand persons,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  his 
Sanctity.  Hia  clergy  and  all  his  friends  had  en- 
dearoured  to  dissimde  him  from  an  undertaking 
fraught  with  so  much  danger,  and  requiring  a 
strength  of  body  which  he  did  not  possess.  But 
their  suggestions  having  been  rejected,  they  ac- 
companied him,  with  sJl  the  population  of  the 
dty,  three  leagues  on^  the  road,  and  then,  with 
many  tears,  and  other  demonstrations  of  affection^ 
besought  his  blessing;  while  those  who  had  relations 
among  the  pilgrims  embraced  them,  and  repeated 
their  solemn  farewells.  Having  passed  through 
many  various  provinces,  they  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Huns,  and  then  crossing  the  Danube,  to 
abridge  the  length  of  the  way,  entered  Pomerania. 
The  king  of  that  land^  it  appears,  was  of  a  cha- 
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licMr  wUch  cftoaed  the  pUgriiM  to  diead 
^lenee  al  bis  haads ;  bat  to  thdr  great  conaola- 
lioii»  on  the  BiBhop'a  being  admitted  to  hk  pro* 
aenoe»  the  Tenerable  aspect  of  the  prelate  ao  mov- 
ed the  heart  9i  the  barbarian*  that  he  peimitted 
Lietbert  to  be  seated  in  his  presence^  and  theniar- 
qjuied  the  resson  of  his  jounef  •     On  being  told 
the  OMitive  iHiich  bad  brought  liie  palgrims  into  the 
conntry,  be  expressed  his  wonder  tint  so  infinn  a 
■nn  as  the  Bishop  shonld  bare  nndertaken  each  aa 
enterprise;  and,  somewhat  inoonsisteotly  sapposii^^ 
that  thongfa  too  infinn  for  a  pilgrim^  ne  migbt  be 
hardy  enough  for  a  spy  or  a  traitor^  he  gare  ordera 
to  ins  peoj^e  to  watch  both  the  preli^  and  his 
eompanionsy  lest  they  might  be  engaged  in  some 
dangeroas  project.     Bat  the  manner  in  which  the 
strangers  psssed  their  time— ^their  prayers,  moiti* 
ficatioBS  and  abstinence-— conmoed  the  king  that 
they  were  no  impostors ;  and  be  ordered  that  thw 
wants  shonld  be  supplied.     On  leaving  his  domi- 
nion,  this  army  of  the  Lord,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
history,  entered  the  gloomy  forests  and  deserts  df 
Bulgaria.     The  inhabitants  of  this  witd  district  are 
represented  as  the  mdest  eayages,  and  as  passing 
a  life  which  was  scarcely  better  than  that  of  beasts* 
They  had  no  dwelling  places,  no  religion,  nor  any 
means  of  support  but  pillfige.    In  traversbg  the 
country  of  these  uncivilized  people,  the  courage  of 
aome  of  the  crusaders  began  to  fail,  and  they  an- 
nounced to  the  Bishop  their  intention  to  retora 
home.    ^*  And  wherefore, "  said  he,  "  this  sudden 
resolution  ?  *'    "  Alas, "  they  replied,  ^  we  have 
Mconntered  these  barbarians,  these  robbenr ;  our 
brethren  have  been  strangled ;  and  as  for  ost  we 
Imm  only  been  saved  by  flight*    Tbie  is  the  vaa* 


Bcm  vArf  we  know  not  what  to  do,  nor  wUch  way  to 
tarn  our  steps  !  The  Bishop,  who  always,  it  is  said^ 
^^ent  on  foot,  made  a  sign  of  the  cross  with  his 
Tight  hand,  in  the  direction  he  meant  to  take,  and^ 
accompanying  the  nsnal  psalms  and  snpplicatione 
with  an  exhortation  to  patience  and  perseyeraneey 
his  companions  were  inspired  widi  new  CQurage, 
and  resolutely  followed  bis  steps. 

For  seven  days  their  progress  was  nnintermpted 
by  any  accident ;  bnt  on  the  eighth,  they  obsenred> 
amid  the  tangles  of  a  thidc  wood,  some  men  mount- 
ed on  horses  and  camels,  which  were  adorned  with 
gayplnmes  and  bandelettes.    Their  only  clodung 
was  a  lai^e  mantle  and  sandals ;  in  their  hands 
tiiey  held  a  bow,  and  a  quiver  ftill  of  long  arrows 
hang  on  their  aiionjders.     The  generality  of  th0 
pUgdmB  felt  a  violent  dread  at  the  sight  of  thes^ 
strange  personfLges ;  bnt  the  Bishop,  on  the  contra- 
ry, expressed  Ha  ardent  Joy,  trustmg,  he  said,  that 
the  accomplishment  of  his  wish  was  now  at  hand, 
and  that  be  should  obtain  that  most  desirable  d 
an  bles^gs — death,  or  at  least  captivity,  from  the 
enemies,  and  for  tibe  sake*  of  Christ.    Pat,  es  {9 
the  cme  of  the  b|u*baitiui  monarch,  liie  robbersy 
for  sucb  liiey  were,  on  bebolding  the  venerable 
prelate,  felt  their  feropions  dispositions  suddenly 
softened,  and  jdie  meek  aspect  of  the  pilgrim^ 
whoHy  disarmed  them.  Instead,  therefore,  of  using 
any  violence,  ibe  diief  of  the  bandits  advanced  tor 
Wards  tbe  prelate,  and  benevolently  pointed  -milk 
ik  band  tbe  way  fbey  were  to  go*    After  this  the 
pilgrims  £reoted  their  course  to  Lapdicea,  whiisli 
they  reached  in  safety ;  but  learnt,  on  their  arrival, 
that  the  church  of  the  holy  jiepulchre  was  forever 
closed  to  the  Christians,  by  the  Sultan  of  Cairr 
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On  receiTiQg  the  intelligence,  neither  the  example 
nor  the  exhortation  of  the  Bishop  was  sufficient  to 
retain  the  mnltitade  which  had  accompanied  him ; 
they  gradually  dispersed ;  and  he  was  left  with  the 
few  of  his  more  deroted  followers,  whose  zeal 
equalled  his  own.      This  small  remnant  of  the 
army  of  the  Lord  det^miaed  upon  immediately 
hastening  to  Jerusalem ;  and,  on  hearing  that  the 
route  by  land  was  filled  with  hostile  paynims,  they 
resolred  on  making  the  rest  of  their  journey  by 
sea.     Another  hinderance,  however,  to  their  de- 
parture, prevented  their  putting  this  .resolution  in- 
to execution.     One  of  the  Bishop's  companions 
fell  dangerously  sick,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  prelate  should  wait  imd  see  what  would  be 
the  issue  of  the  malady.     It  being  in  a  short  time 
declared  that  the  patient  could  not  recover,  Liet- 
bert  considered  that  his  further  delay  would  be 
useless ;  and  before  he  set  sail,  the  sid^  man  had  a 
miraculous  vision  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  sudden- 
ly recovered.     A  tempest  forced  them  upon  the 
Island  of  Cyprus ;  they  re-embarked,  nothing  dis- 
couraged by  their  misfortunes,  and  again  sailed 
for  Jerusalem ;  but,  as  if  their  own  fears  were  not 
sufficient,  they  were  subjected  to  those  of  the 
mariners,  who,  dreading  the  Turks,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding on  their  course,  brought  them  back  to 
Laodicea.     The  Bishop  of  that  city,  on  finding 
them  returned,  strongly  advised  his  brother  pre- 
late not  to  persist  in  an  undertaking,  which  was 
every   day  becoming  more  perilous.      Lietbert 
hearkened  unwittingly  to  the  advicei  and  sorrow* 
fully  returned  to  his  diocess.  * 

\  *  Bollandiite. 
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,  vDm  endmaiaara  and  coan^  which  hidticed  the 
fti^M  to  make  these  perilous  jonrnies,  were  not 
ecmfined  to  the  stronger  sex.  Women  often  form* 
ed  part  of  a  company  of  pilgrims^  their  tenderness 
aad  affection  for  some  relation  or  friend  mixing 
with  their  religions  feelings  to  encourage  them  in 
the  enterprise.  Of  this,  an  interesting  example 
lemains  on  record  in  the  history  of  Raymond,  a 
yoong  man  of  Plaisance,  who,  having  been  early 
impressed  with  a  yeneration  for  the  pious  pilgrima 
who  passed  tin^ugh  -his  native  town,  fell  into  a 
profound  melancholy,  of  which  no  one  could  dis- 
ooy«r  the  cause.  At  last,  persuaded  into  a  con- 
fession by  the  bitter  grief  of  his  affectionate  mo- 
ther, he  told  her  that  his  sorrow  originated  in  his 
earnest  desire  to  visit  the  Holy  Land.  He  had 
withheld  the  communication  till  now,  from  the  fear 
of  affiicting  her ;  but  instead  of  her  being  grieved 
as  he  expected,  she  regarded  him  for  a  time  with 
silent  joy,  and  then  embraced  him',  saying,  **  I  am 
a  widow,  and  I  may  imitate  the  example  of  Saint 
Anney  who,  in  her  widowhood,  quitted  not  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  neither  day  nor  night."  Hav- 
ing then  promised  her  son  that  she  would  accom- 
pany him  in  his  sacred  journey,  they  immediately 
made  their  preparations.  One  of  the  first  things 
for  the  pilgrim  to  do,  previous  to  his  departure^ 
was  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  his  bishop.  This 
was  conferred  on  the  pious  mother  and  her  son 
with, great  affection,  by  the  holy  prelate  of  Pkd- 
sance.  He  also  placed  a  red  cross  upon  their 
breasts,  begged  them  to  remember  their  country 
in  their  meritorious  undertaking,  and  pray  that  it 
night  be  preserved  in  the  calamities  with  which  it 
seemed,  threat^lied  hy  signs  from  Heaven.  They 
TOL.  I.  o 
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then  look  tlieir  staff  and  waip,  and  pvoeeed^  iw* 
eompanied  a  short  dittanoe  by  their  fiienda  aad 
neighbonn,  on  their  jonmoy.  Notfamg  remarkalila 
haj^ned  on  the  way ;  b«t  when  they  came  wHhia 
sight  of  Jeraaalem,  they  are  described  as  weeping 
at  the  remenbrsnoe  of  the  awfol  blindness  of  the 
Jews,  which  had  enabled  them  to  delirer  m  tlie 
Lord  of  life  to  an  ignominons  pnnishment.  Their 
feelmgs,  on  approadiing  the  sepnlchre,  were  sliH 
more  vmd\j  excited ;  and  as  they  knelti  pamfng 
•at  their  souls  at  the  foot  of  the  evoss,  ttwy  jpas- 
sionately  desired  that  they  might  die  there,  waers 
the  Sarionr  himself  had  poured  ont  his  Mood. 
Hanng  visited  the  other  sacred  objecte  in  Jerasa- 
lem  and  its  neighbonihood,  they  set  sail  for  llieir 
nadre  land.  But  scarcely  were  they  embwkedi 
when  Raymond  fell  sick  of  a  dangerous  m«lady> 
and  it  required  aH  the  exertions  of  Us  moilMr  to 
prevent  the  superstitious  sailors  from  casting  hiui 
into  the  sea.  Fortunately  her  entreaties  were  aid* 
ad  by  his  swift  recorery,  and  they  airiyed  bMj 
at  huid.  But  no  sooner  were  ihey-lSius  near  tiie 
completion  of  thek*  long  jowney,  when  the  fond 
moth^  was  seized  with  a  fetal  illness,  and  expiied 
in  the  arms  of  her  son,  spending  her  last  brealb  hi 
blessing  him,  and  exhortmg  1dm  to  pursue  m  tile 
<»f  Tirtqe  and  piety. — I  know  of  nothing  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  crusades,  or  of  tiie  period  Is 
which  they  relate,  so  redolent  of  pvaee  and  guest 
humanity,  as  this  record  of  the  widow  and  hetf 


But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  expecMons  na« 
dertaken  by  men  of  power  and  authority,  was  that 
of  which  the  tinree  powerful  Bishops  of  Utreehti 
Bamberg,  and  Ratbbon,  wens  the  leaden.    His 
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csiehilod  pilgriBMige  ioak.plaoe  betiNea  twfiUjr 
aad  ^tirtj  jwn  bcfcwe  the  cnmdeB,  and  has  been 
gaanaUf  regarded  as  a  sort  of  prophstie  forsran* 
aer  of  those  dzpeditioas*  No  fewer  than  sstsb 
tlwMi&d  persons  composed  the  formidabls  oods* 
fmff  and  ansoBg  them  were  to  be  found  many  df 
die  barest  warriors  of  France.  They  commenced 
tUir  jonney  m  antomn^  and,  haying  made  tbe^ 
way  widi  diffienlty  throogh  the  iatenrening  teni-. 
tonMf  aniyed  at  Constantinople,  wheie  they  mei 
«iA  a  grackras  reception  from  the  Emperor  Dncso* 
Ths  eostame  of  the  yast  assemblage  bore  little  rsh 
MBilklaoee,  it  seems,  to  the  umple  and  lowly  ap» 
pttsl  of  ordinary  pilgrims.  Both  the  bishops  and 
dfs  othern  of  the  party  were  clad  in  yestaMttts  of 
Ao  most  splendid  kind ;  and  the  party  had  more 
dio  a|q>earance  of  a  magnificent  cayaloade»  pro- 
CMdiag  to  grace  the  trinmph  of  some  conqneroTy 
|h«i  of  a  company  of  hitmble  Christian  pi}griaM» 
josmsying  to  adoce  their  Sayionr  in  the  scene  tf 
kiBBafieriags. 

The  imprudence  of  their  conduct  was  easier 
Fvved  to  them,  it  is  probable^  than  their  .incon^ 
■Hteacy.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  the  con^ 
&WS  of  the  Saracen  dominions,  than  the  fierce 
Aisbv,  whom  the  report  of  their  approach  had  pre- 
vioady  reached,  roshed  npon  them  from  all  oidea» 
*•  if  afraid  of  not  securing  a  prey  which  was  like- 
ly to  tempt  so  many  of  their  countrymen.  On  the 
ers  of  Easter,  and  about  a 'league  from  Ramft- 
^  a  troop  of  these  robber-soldiers  attacked  the 
c^npaay  with  grea»  fury.  At  first,  the  Christians 
wsiB  doubtful  whether  they  jihonld  repel  tbem 
with  their  swords  or  notf  but  they  suffered  ter- 
^J  by  thmr  indecbion.^    M^y  of  them  were 
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eovored  with  woandB,  and  having  heen  deprir* 
ed  of  their  gannents,  were  left  naked   on  the 
aand.  Even  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  was  thus  treat- ' 
ed  by  the  barbarians,  who  recognised  no  distinc- 
tion of  persons,  bat  as  it  gnided  them  to  the  richest 
booty.     Some  of  the  pilgrims  armed  themselves 
with  huge  stones  which  they  fonnd  scattered  about; 
but  they  only  succeeded  in  saving  themselves  from 
death,  and  shared  both  the  peril  and  the  woiinds 
of  their  companions.     At  length,  the  discomfited 
pilgrims  retreated  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
building,  which  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
wide  plain ;  but  the  walls'  of  this  dilapidated  re- 
treat were  in  snch  a  decayed  condition,  ibat  the* 
emallest  force  seem^  sufficient  to  throw  them 
down.     As  no  other  defence  was  near,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  best  use  of  that  which  was 
Uius  provided  them,  however  insufficient  to  perfect 
safety.     The  Bishops,  therefore,  of  May^n(5e  and 
Bamberg,  with  their  clergy,  took  possession  of  a 
chamber  which  they  found  in  the  building,  the 
other  bishops  remaining  below  with  the  people,  who 
formed  a  guard  round  the  edifice.  -  The  barbarians 
were  not  long  in  preparing  for  the  attack ;  their  ar- 
rows flew  about  in  all  directions  ;  but  the  pilgrims, 
emboldened  by  despair,  and  seeming  to  catch  some 
of  the  fury  which  inspired  their  enemies,  darted 
out  upon  them,  and  wrenched  away  their  arms, 
-with  which  they  made  such  successful  assaults,  that 
for  a  short  time  they  gained  the  advantage.     Fw 
three  days  did  the  Christians  sustain  the  defence 
of  their  tottering  citadel  against  the  attacks  of  the 
barbarians,  till  the  utter  want  of  provisions  began 
at  last  to  subdue  their  resolution.     In  this  emer- 
goicy  a  priest  exclaimed,  **  Your  courage  is  brokea 
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by  wSenng  ;  kt  ns  put  oar  trust  in  Grodi  ftnd  ia^ 
oar  arma ;  let  us  yield  oareelres  to  the  enemy,  for 
we  stand  in  need  of  food ;  let  as  not  doubt  but  God 
will  make  his.  mercy  shine  upon  us.  The  barba-. 
riaas  who  attack  us  are  greedy  of  obtaining  our 
gold  rather  than  our  persons ;  when  they  huTo  ob- 
tained that»  they  will  send  us  away  in  safety^  and 
eyea  direct  us  on  our  route. " 

No  altematire  appearing  to  present  itself  but  to. 
saneuder  or  die  of  famine,  the  advice  of  the  priest 
was  taken,  and  a  messenger  sent  to  the  Arab  chief 
to  offer  terms.  The  latter,  instead  of  sending 
a  reply,  proceeded  himself  to  the  fortification,  ac^ 
companied  by  fifteen  of  his  officers ;  and  receired 
firom  the  Bishop  of  Mayence,  who  is  described  aa 
having  the  most  dignified  aspect,  although  tha 
youngest  of  the  pontiff,  the  proposal  of  his  com^ 
panlons,  to  delirer  up  all  their  wealth,  in  consider? 
ation  of  being  permitted  to  depart  in  safety.  But 
the  Teaearable  aspect  of  the  Bishop  had  not|  in  thia 
instaace,  as  in  ^ose  before  related,  the  power  of 
subduing  the  barbarian.  The  rode  Arab,  on  hear- 
ii^  the  proposal,  replied,  that  it  was  not  for  the 
conqueror  to  receive  laws  from  the  vanquished^ 
and  that  his  companions  had  promised  to  them- 
aelves  the  satisfisction  of  eating  the  flesh,  and  drink* 
lag  the  blood,  of  the  Christians ;  saying  which,  ha 
took  off  his  turban,  and,  untwisting  its  nnmeroua 
folds,  cast  it  round  the  neck  of  the  Bishop,  who» 
feeling  all  his  humility  forsake  him  at  such  an  in- 
salt,  Btnick  the  barbarian  such  a  blow  with  his  fist 
that  he  rolled  him  in  the  dust,  the  pontiff  exdaimT 
iB|^  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  thus  he  punished 
the  wretch  who  had  dared  to  lay  his  impious  hands 
•a  a  prieat  of  Jesua  Christ  1    They  then,  without 

o  ^ 
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delay,  bmuid  the  arms  of  the  fallen  chief,  wbiA 
^Y  did  80  securely,  that  the  blood,  says  tiie 
history,  ran  out  at  the  ends  of  his  fingers.  This 
example  was  followed  with  his  companicms ;  and 
the  Christians,  thus  heyond  their  expectations 
successful,  immediately  invoked  the  aid  of  Grod, 
and  impetuously  attacked  the  rest  of  their  foes. 
But  the  Arabs,  thinking  their  chief  slain  by  trea- 
chery, received  them  with  the  most  desperate  de- 
temrination  to  avenge  his  loss ;  and  the  ChristiaiiSy 
enfeebled  by  hunger  and  ^constant  fatigue,  soon 
(bund  themselves  unable  to  resist  their  fury.  In 
this  extremity,  they  bethought  themselves  of  apkoiy 
not  imcommon  in  the  stratagems  of  war,  whidi 
they  trusted  would  in  some  measure  supply  their 
want  of  strength.  They  led  the  Arab  chiefs  to  the 
part  of  the  building  where  the  attack  was  the  most 
desperate /;  and  there  a  bowman,  holding  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand,  called  loudly  to  the  barbarians, 
that  if  they  continued  the  combat,  the  ChristiiinB 
would  no  longer  fight  with  weapons,  but  with  the 
heads  of  their  prisoners. 

The  wretched  men,  in  the  meantime,  who  were 
suffering  intolerable  anguish  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  bound,  and  seeing  death  so  near, 
besought  their  soldiers  to  suspend  the  contest ;  and 
the  son  of  the  chief  ran  through  the  ranks  exhort- 
ing them  to  refrain  from  blows,  which  struck  their 
prince  and  his  fiather.  The  combat  ceased ;  and  a 
pilgrim  who  had,  during  the  night,  fled  to  Ramla, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Bmir 
of  that  town,  who  was  a  Saracen,  but  a  bitter  ene- 
my of  the  tribe  which  had  assaulted  the  ChristisaB. 
The  report  that  this  auxiliary  was  approaching  to 
the  assistance  of  the  pilgrims,  sjmdily  uj^md 
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titfougli  tlie  Arab  niiiks ;  and  dificonifihed,  and  no 
Jonger  having  any  hope  of  recoveiing  their  siipe- 
riority,  they  made  a  precipitate  retreat.  At  first, 
when  the  £mir  entered  the  fortification,  which  had 
been  freely  opened  to  him,  the  Bishops  and  their 
companions  were  a  little  doubtful. whether  they 
had  not  fJEkllen  into  a  snare ;  but  their  doubts  were 
immediately  remored,  on  the  Emir's  exclaiming, 
when  be  saw  the  captire  Arabs,  ^  You  hare  de- 
lirered  us  from  our  greatest  enemies  I "  A  treaty 
was  then  entered  into,  and  with  a  guard  giren 
them  by  the  friendly  Saracen,  they  proceeded  again 
on  th«r  route  towairds  Jerusalem. 

Sophronius  was  at  that  time  Patriarch  of  the 
Holy  City,  and  was  a  man  of  renerable  age  and 
appearance.  By  the  light  of  tordies,  and  with 
cymbals  and  the  most  delicious  music,  they  made 
their  entry,  and  were  conducted  by  their  brethren 
to  all  the  places  deserving  of  their  contemplation. 
But  the  church  of  the  sepulchre,  which  hsul  been 
ddtroyed  by  Hakem,  was  still  in  ruins,  and  desola* 
don  marked  almost  every  spot,  both  within  the  walls 
and  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  which  had  been  dear 
to  Christian  piety.  Nor  had  they  only  to  weep 
over  the  destruction  of  holy  monuments.  They 
were  denied  the  pleasure  of  bathing  in  the  sacred 
waters  of  the  Jordan,  or  gathering  the  emblems  of 
their  pilgrimage  from  the  palm-trees  of  Jericho. 
While  a  cruel  and  suspidous  enemy  ruled  within, 
the  wild  and  robber  Arab  watched  for  his  prey 
without ;  and  being  obliged,  therefore,  to  rest  satis* 
fied  with  having  merely  visited  Jerusalem,  they 
took  advantage  of  a  Genoese  fleet,  and  in  the 
spring  returned  to  Emrope. 
•    Pilgrimages  were  undertdiea  for  a  variety  of 
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rBMOm;  ftad  il  leemtf  to  haTe  hton  often  the  cm^ 
tiiat  the  leader  of  a  large  band  of  pilgruna  had  one 
nsotlFe  for  undertaking  the  pious  jonmey>  while 
each  of  hie  ooBspanione  had  another.  The  prince 
or  the  prelate  would  eometimes,  aa  an  example  of 
haonility  and  devotion,  aaaonie  the  palmer'a  habit; 
while  thoee  of  their  people  who  felt  tbemeelvee 
bvdened  with  pwticiilar  einst,  would  take  advan- 
tage of  their  intention,  and  enlist  themselTes  under 
their  banners.  The  piety  of  the  chief  waa  con- 
aidered  to  give  superior  sanctity  to  the  under- 
taking i  and  hence^  meet  probably^  the  eagerness 
with  which  such  numbers  of  the  faithful  flocke4 
to  the  pious  call  of  Bishop  Leitbert,  and  of  the 
pielates  of  Germany.  It  not  unfrequently  hap* 
petied*  howerery  that  the  conscience  of  some  deep 
and  appalling  guilt  Was  the  iinpeliing  cause  foj^ 
nndertaking  a  pilgrimage  among  the  great  and  the 
ponrerfnl.  The  church  had}  as  it  hai  been  said| 
introduced  the  custom  of  assigning  a  journey  to 
the  Holy  Land  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  per 
aancee  which  could  be  iniicted ;  and,  supposing 
that  any  bodily  infliction  or  service  could  blot  out 
the  memory  of  guilty  or  atone  for  its  commieeion, 
no  penanoe,  peihape,  could  be  so  reasonably  re- 
eommended  as  that  of  pilgrimages.  I  know  of  no- 
thing  so  likely  to  bow  down  a  proud  spirit,  and  sof- 
ten it  into  deep  and  purifying  Uiougbt,  as  a  long  dis- 
tant journey.  There  is  no  heart  proof  against  the 
eelemn  influences  of  solitude  among  strange  and 
impressive  scenes.  The  confidence  which  it  has 
in  itself,  and  in  which  its  contempt  for  the  future 
was  intrenched,  gradually  gives  way  among  them* 
The  new  forms  under  which  Nature  piieeentB  herr 
aeif^  al«  so  maity  pnM^  that  there  ie  an  exis^ce 
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and  a  power,  of  which,  in  the  thoughtless  nnifor-* 
mity  of  the  past,  it  had  receired  no  idea,  and  with 
that  new  consciousness  rashes  in  a  train  of  feel* 
ings,  which,  if  not  the  same,  are  nearer  than  most 
others  to  thos^  inspired  hy  religion.     For  this  ef- 
fect of  the  lon{^  and  often  perilous  journey  which 
he  prescribed,  the  priest  might  look  with  some 
d^ee  of  confidence;  and  no  doubt  experience 
taught  him,  that  the  hardiest  of  his  penitents  was 
not  likely  to  come  back  from  Syria  with  a  mind 
unimpressed   with   the  sentiments  he  wished  to 
inspire.     Other  advantages  also  presented  them- 
eeWes  in  ^vour  of  this  kind  of  penance.      To 
the  natural  influence  ot  the  journey  through  wild 
and  (fistant  countries,  was  added  that  of  the  ex- 
ample of  many  devout  and  enthusiastic  wander- 
ers.    At '  every  stage  of  his  route,  the  traveller 
was  sure  to  meet  one  or  more  of  these  humble 
palmers,  either  hastening  to,  or  returning  from,  the 
Holy  City.     Their  humility,  self-denial,  and  con- 
stant prayer,  were  powerful  appeals  to  the  haughty 
soul  of  the  unwilling  pilgrim.     Generally  also  he 
was,  by  the  nature  of  his  expedition,  far  separated 
firom  his  former  companions.     His  proud  knights 
and  splendid  retinue  no  longer  followed  him  as  a 
gay  and  gallant  noble ;  and  if  they  accompanied 
him,  it  was  to  be  worshippers,  like  himself,  at  the 
Saviour's  sepulchre.     He  was  thus  led  to  form  as- 
sociations which  materially  aided  the  purposes  for 
which  the  penance  was  imposed ;  and  the  priest 
knew,  that  his  instructions  and  exhortations  to  re- 
pentance would  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  there 
were  leagues  between  his  parish  and  the  sacred 
walls  of  Jerusalem.     Nor  are  reasons  of  another 
Idnd  wanted  to  justify  the  pref^ence  of  pilgrim- 
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ager  OTer  other  penanees.  Wbat  could  be  m&m 
proper'than  to  send  biiD»  who  had  broken  the  lawa 
of  Christy  to  contemplate  the  scenes  which  had 
been  hallowed  by  his  sufferings  ?  What  could  bat« 
ter  persuade  to  repentance,  than  the  sight  of  oIh 
jects  which  recalled  U^  mind  all  he  had  done  fot 
the  sake  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  under  the 
dominion  of  lore  and  peace  ?  The  guilty  Tiolatov 
of  dime  laws  could  not  tread  the  streets  of  the 
Holy  City,  without  feelmg  aa  if  the  rery  stonea 
cried  out  against  him ;  and  as  he  turned  his  eyea 
towards  the  stem  heights  of  Calvary,  he  shrunk 
terrified  away;  for  he  remembered  that  he  had 
^  crucified  the  Son  of  God  afresh. '' 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  pilgrinu^gea 
undertaken  as  penances,  of  which  we  bare  any  re* 
eord,  is  that  of  the  Count  of  Anjou,  or  Foid^e 
de  Nerra.  This  nobleman,  who  had  resigned  hhn* 
self  to  ike  vidlent  passions  which  not  uncommenAy» 
in  that  age,  produced  the  most  terrible  cataafenH 
pbes,  was  accused  of  having,  among  other  deeda 
of  blood,  murdered  his  wife.  The  public  abhor- 
rence, the  torment  of  his  conscience,  which,  in  men 
of  hb  character,  is  generally  of  the  same  strength 
as  their  passions,  and  the  fearful  visions  which 
his  terrified  imagination  conjured  up,  conspired 
to  render  his  existence  a  torment.  No  longer  able 
to  endure  the  agony  of  his  remorse,  and  see  him* 
self  surrounded  wiUi  luxury,  be  bade  adieu  to  his 
estates,  and,  assuming  the  babit  of  a  pilgrim,  set 
out  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  storms  of  the  sea 
reminded  him  that  he  was  still  an  object  of  Divine 
inger ;  and,  crushed  under  the  hairowiag  sense  ef 
his  iniquity,  when  he  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  he 
madkmd  not  himself  to  indulge  in  tba  caha  exef- 
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of  detotioB,  baty  with  a  coid  round  hh  neck, 
sad  seoofged  by  his  attendants^  jusbad  tfaitmg^ 
tibe  streets,  exeltdming)  **  Lord,  have  pity  on  a 
iailhlem  and  perjured  Christian,  on  a  sinner  wan- 
dered far  from  his  own  country  I  " 

It  was  not  without  ^Bome  degree  of  art  that  the 
uafortaiiate  Coont  obtained  permissioB  ot  the  Sa- 
taeens  to  worship  in  the  holy  sepulchre ;  but  wheu 
be  did,  his  tears  and  lamentations  were  ezpressifo 
af  the  most  Tiolent  remorse ;  and  the  chfoniclera 
of  his  fife  have  not  failed  to  add  a  miraele  to  that 
fAadk  may  be  regarded  as  the  natmal  effect  of  his 
gnef.  So  acceptable  was  his  repentance,  they  re- 
port dliat  the  stone  of  the  sepidehre,  which  was 
hard  and  solid,  became,  as  he  kissed  it,  as  soft  and 
iezible  as  wax  warmed  at  the  fire.  But  this  was 
the  ieast  part  of  the  prodigy ;  for  the  '<  Count  bit 
into  it^  and  carried  away  a  great  piece  in  his  mo«th» 
withovt  the  Infidels  Imowing  my  thing  of  it ;  and 
he  thenceforth  fisited  idl  the  other  hdjy  plaoea  at 
Bis  ease* 

Hanng  rwekwed.  tins  testimony  to  the  fulfflment 
ef  all  A»t  was  necessary  to  his  pardon,  or,  to  drop 
the  nriradie,  hanring  satisfied  his  eonsdenee  by  the 
completioa  of  his  pilgrimi^e,  the  Count  performed 
eertam  acts  of  charity  to  the  poor  brethren,  and 
tfiea  letumed  to  Ewropoi  Soon  alW  his  arrival 
he  bulk  a  church  in  imitation  .of  that  of  the  hdy 
sepuldo^,  and  led  a  very  devout  life ;  but  his  con* 
sdence  s^l  harassed  hkn  with  the  sense  of  guilt, 
and  he  determined  upon  performing  a  second  pU- 
grimage,  which  he  did  with  the  same  fervent  at- 
tention to  derotion  and  charity  as  on  the  former 
seearion.  But  on  his  return,  he  was  enabled  to 
idd  teitfold  40  the  tt^  of  the  oxpe^on,  by 
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lag  ihe  Popa  in  ft  dangenms  difficoky  witjb  ^iludi 
he  was  aseailed.  For  this  he  receiyed  as  a  rewai4 
the  total  absolation  of  his  sins,  and  be  reached  his 
teiritory  loaded  with  relics  and  pa}Hil;benedictimis. 
Still,  howeyer,  he  felt  a  weight  upon  his  tuiar^ 
which  his  pions  pilgrimages,  and  all  his  devoat  ob- 
servances had  not  sncceeded.  in  removing.  He 
looked  in  vain  for  the  only  relief  which  could  have 
been  effectoal,  that  of  a  purer  and  more  spiritoal 
ftuth ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  again  impelled  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  a  visit  to  the  sacred  shrine.  To 
his  own  earnest  prayers  for  pardon  were  added 
those  of  the  brethren  ;  and  he  once  more  returned 
to  Europe,  hoping  that  he  might  now  enjoy  his 
home  with  a  satisfied  and  peaceful  coascience;  but 
before  he  reached  it,  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal 
malady,  and  died  at  Mentz,  where  a  mausolenm 
was  raised  to  his  memory. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  thia  iicr« 
rative,  is  the  utter  want  of  success  which  appears 
to  have  attended  the  experiments  of  the  miseinable 
penitent.  He  omitted  nothing  necessary  ,to  the 
|)erfection  of  his  profession  as  a  pilgrim.  Many  of 
his  acts  of  devotion  were,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  times,  attended  with  singular  marks  of  Di* 
vine  favour,  and  the  supreme  head  of  the  church 
pronounced  the  absolution  of  all  his  offences ;  and 
yet  he  received  only  a  momentary  respite  from  his 
aufferings.  His  soul  remained  in  the  same  condition 
of  convulsive  agony ;  and  in  that  state  he  died» 
worn  out  with  the  fruitless ,  search  after  peao% 
where  it  was  not  to  be  found.  The  account  of  his 
life  is,  perlu|>s,  the  best  explanation  which  ceqld 
be  given  of  the  true  nature  and  exact  infloeaoe  of 
penances,  and  such  observancee  on  ^  b^art  $td 
conscience. 
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Amaag  Ae  noble  pereonageB  whoMi  namea  ap- 
pear conspicooiis  on  the  list  of  pilgrims,  Robert 
Doke  of -Normandy,  the  father  of  William  the  Con« 
qoeror,  may  be  regarded  aa  the  most  celebrated, 
bodi  on  account  of  his  ilhutriooB  descendant,  and 
from  the  strictness  with  which  be  performed  his  de« 
▼out  duties.  As  in  the  instance  of  the  Count  Folque 
de  Nern^  a  great  and  terrible  crime  is  commonly 
snpposed  to  hare  been  the  origin  of  Duke  Robert's 
umiartaking.  He  poison^,  or  ordered  to  be  poi- 
soned, it  is  said,  his  brother  Richard ;  and,  to  si« 
lence^  ^e  cries  of  remorse,  he  determined  upon 
|iroceedmg  to  Palestine.  Clad  in  sackcloth,  with 
his  feet  naked,  and  a  staff  and'  scrip  in  hig  hand, 
lie  set  forth,  having  no  token  of  his  dignity  but 
diat  he  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  knights 
and  barons.  It  was  his  delight,  as  he  proceeded 
on  the  way,  to  expose  himself  to  all  the  inconve- 
nienceB  which  were  likely  to  assail  an  ordinary 
pilgrim ;  and  thus,  on  once  passing  through  the 
gate  of.  a  citadel,  he  receiyed  a  hearty  stroke  on 
the  back  from  the  angry  porter.  His  followers 
would  have  resented  the  afiront,  but  he  repressed 
their  intention,  obserring,  *'  a  pilgrim  must  suffer 
eyery  thing  for  the  lore  of  God ;  and  this  blow  is 
dearer  to  me  than  the  best  city  of  my  dutchy.''  On 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  be  received  the  aross,  whicli 
was  presented  him  by  the  Pope ;  and  proceeding 
to  Constantinople,  he  was  received  by  the  Empe- 
ror with  many  demonstrations  of  respect ;  but  he 
rejected  every  invitation  to  piutake  of  any  luxury, 
or  even  comfort.  Some  time  before  he  reached 
Jerusalem,  he  was  seized  by  a  dangerous  illness, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  which 
was  borne  by  Saracens.    It  chanced  that  some  tra- 
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"vwlcv  Iran  rfonniBd^iiisI  bibi  wnld  uraf  j9WKf* 
ing,  aad  demanded  if  he  had  aay  intelUgiaiee  wM 
iie  wished  te  send  toEwope.  <^  Tett  my  peepie^" 
eaid  he,  ^  lihat  you  met  me  while  I  was  eatriai 
by  devils  hite  paradise.  **  As  he  apfHroadked  iIm 
gates  of  JefosiJem,  he  heheld  mimhen  ef  the  poor 
pilgrims  who  were  miahle  to  gain  admissioa,  for 
want  ef  the  piece  of  geld  whieh  was  deraaaded 
hi  trilmte.  To  each  of  them  he  immediately  gs^ 
the  necessary  sun :  and  not  only  they,  hat  thA 
MnsBulmana  themselves^  are  rejnesented  as  ei- 
piessing  th^  wondering  applause  at  saeh  magni* 
ioent  ifenerority*  '  His  charity  sh<me  equally  cmip 
apleoooa  dtaing  his  stay  in  tiie  Holy  Chj^  iAen 
be  employed  himself  incessantly  in  prayer  and  the 
eolkctlng  of  relies,  of  which  he  amassed  a  large 
nwnher.  Onhis  return,  he  wae  taken  itt,  and  died 
vt  Nice-in  Bithynifti 

Important  o€mse<)iienoe8  resalted  from  ^his  defo* 
tfon  crif  so  many  great  and  powerM  men.  Fllgri' 
Inages  gradaalff  assumed  the  eharneter  of  es^p^ 
tions ;  aad  it  was  no  longer  the  siafbty  of  merely  i 
few  religious  and  humble  mdividnals^  hnt  of  Isige 
and  ilnporttudt  bodieS)  that  the  enemies  of  ChristeB- 
dom  attacked*  Btery  monar<^  in  Europe  htd 
Bome  of  his  best  knights,  and  many  of  his-  most 
Suable  subjects,  engaged  in  these  nndertakSilgB  * 
and  their  progress  and  adventures  were  recorded, 
and  made  a  weme  of  public  interest,  because  it 
was  generally  then  felt  that  they  went  forth  8« 
jfBhm  an  enemy,  mid  that  their  success  or  dtf ' 
ccnnfiture  awakened  nearly  the  same  sentiments  of 
rage  or  triumph,  as  those  whieh  followed  the  fer* 
tunes  of  military  armaments.  This  state  of  tl&ig^ 
hbwsrer^  eoidd  net  long  eziati    It  wav  impoesihli 


Uuit  p^iimagiBa  dioiild  bMoine  the  fittUon-amoiif, 
did  .gceat  and  the  wealthyi  and  attract  large  ati* 
semblies  of  men  hj  the  renown  which  they  con? 
feiiedy  without  losing  the  aimple  character  of  de« 
Totienal  acts*  They  shared  in  fiRCt  the  gene^ 
£Bteof  all  seyere  religions  obserrances  in  which 
Inunaii  invention  is  concerned.  At  first  they  oc* 
cofKied  the  attention  of  those  only  whose  meek 
and  devout  natures  bowed  them  willingly  to  the 
infliction  of  trial  or  pain,  and  who  gladly  sought,  in 
the  solitudes  of  their  rottte,[time  for  long  and  solemn 
meditation.  Then  came  a  new  set  of  deyoteeSf 
who  were  necessitated,  either  by  the  stem  couipt 
mands  of  the  church,,  or  the  wild  agony  of  an  evil 
conscience,  to  undertake  a  task  ^mch  was  to  be* 
nefit  them,  by  the  violent  rein  it  put  upon  theis 
dispositions.  Pilgrimages  were  th^n  associated 
witii  new  feelings  and  duties.  The  pious,  con-^ 
tenplatire  travdler,  whose  heart,  constantly  under 
the  influence  of  meek  and  hunible  thoughts,  was 
yet  full  of  peace  and  comfort^  now  met  on  his 
way  the  pale,  conscience-stricken  penitent ;  heard 
the  dariL  confession  which  had  been  wrong  from 
the  aool  of  the  murderer,  or  the  oppressor  of  or-t 
phans;  and  found  himself  journeying  with  men 
who,  instead  of  looking  like  him  with  a  deep  and 
solemn  joy  on  the  scenes  which  surrounded  them, 
were  tortured  every  step  they  set  with  some 
dreadful  appebension  of  Divine  vengeance. 

But  that  which  was  deemed  of  sufficient  merit 
to  purge  away  a  deadly  sin,  could  not  but  be  re- 
garded as  a  powerful  demonstration  of  holiness, 
if  undertaken  without  any  command  or  necessity. 
Kolttberless  individuals,  therefore,  who  neither  baa 
tb»  simple  licarts  of  the  primitive  palmers,  nor  were 
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driren  to  Palestine  by  the  commands  of  their  Bpi* 
ritual  fifttbere,  assnmed  the  rude  dress,  the  staff 
and  scrip  of  the  pilgrim.     They  trarelled  in  large 
companies, — allowed  the  bare  performance .  of  the 
jomney  to  satisfy  them, — acquired  a  fame  for  holi- 
ness which  served  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives ; 
and  thus,  at  length,  converted  the  severe  duty  they 
had  imposed  upon  themselves,  into  as  useless  and 
unimpressive  an  observance,  as  the   nraltifarionB 
rites  of  their  church.    When  this  became  the  case, 
pilgrimages  required  the  influence  of  great  names, 
principal  assemblages,  and  all  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dour which  wealth  and  exalted  rank  could  give 
them,  to  prevent  their  falling  entirely  into  disuse. 
And  this  was  the  fate  which  would  have  attended 
them,  shortly  after  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,   had  not  circumstances  existed   which 
opened  a  new  and  wider  channel  for  the  entfan- 
isiasm  of  the  people.     The  devotion  of  believos 
bad  gradually  lost  somewhat  of  its  deep  and  re- 
tired character.     The  same  influence  which  had 
begun  to  bind  men  together  in  corporations  and 
associations  for  trade,  and  which  had,  in  fact,  cre- 
ated a  public,  was  stripping  individuals  of  their 
saintly  garb,  to  divide  it  piecemeal  among  many ; 
and  thus  the  ardent  spirit  which  was  excited  by 
the  events  of  the  time,  was  popular  and  universal, 
and  required  the  food  which  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port a  popular  passion.     The  extraordinary  under- 
takings which  we  are  about  to  see  occupying  the 
iattention  of  all  Europe,  were  first  the  result  of 
this  popular  excitement,  then  its  nourishment, 
and,  in  the  wide,  impetuous  burst  of  devotion  with 
which  the  Crusades  commenced,  the  thousand  cur- 
rents of  religious  feeling  were  all  blended  together. 
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and  roOed  onward,  a  great  and  mighty  atream, 
everywhere  destroying  ^e  old  landmarlu  of  pri* 
▼ate  and  even  national  feeling,  and  still  increasing 
till  the  fountains  of  the  moral  nniyerse  were  aU 
hroken  up  to  supply  its  resistlesa  force. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

niEE  THS  BKEia^—VHE  8UCCZS8  WHICH  ATTEKDID  BIf 

XXSEnOMS. 

Whilx  the  minds  of  men  were  kept  in  a  stale 
of  the  most  feverish  irritation,  by  tidings  daily 
brought  from  the  East  respecting  the  barbarous 
tyranny  of  the  Saracens,  a  thoughtful  and  austere 
recluse  was  meditating  upon  them  with  the  fer^ 
▼ency  of  an  excited,  but  strong  and  daring  mind. 
In  a  solitary  retreat,  in  the  most  unfrequented  part 
of  the  south  of  France,  Peter  the  Hermit  had 
sought  a  refuge,  both  from  his  own  sorrows,  and 
from  the  vices  and  calamities  of  the  world.  Prayer 
and  contemplation  offered  him  the  solace  which  he 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  in  any  other  occu- 
pation; and  his  restless  and  afflicted  spirit  soon 
buried  its  sufferings  in  constant  and  impassioned 
devotion. 

The  origin  of  this  singular  man  has  not  been 
undisputed.  The  most  probable  account  is,  that 
he  was  descended  from  a  family  of  noble  rank ; 
that  he  was  bom  at  Amiens,  and  derived  his  title 
of  Hermit  from  Regnant  I'Hermite,  his  father, 
who  enjoyed  an  estate  which  conferred  that  name 
upon  the  possessor.  The  first  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  learning ;  and  he  not 
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only  studied  in  tbe  most  celebrated  of  the  Italian 
academies,  but  passed  oyer  into  Greece,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  that  country  still 
offered  the  inqnirer.  Having  completed  his  edn« 
cation,  and  shown  the  most  admirable  capadty 
for  learning,  he  was  received  into  the  house  of  hu 
relative,  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  regarded  him 
with  parental  affection,  and  promised  to  reward 
his  industry  and  talents  with  the  best  preferments 
of  the  church.  But  the  mind  of  Peter  was  too 
active  to  allow  of  his  remafaiing  contented  with 
the  retired  life  to  which  that  prelate  wished  to  de- 
vote him ;  and  he  requested  permission  to  give  up 
his  prospects  of  ecclesiastical  honours  for  those  of 
a  military  career.  It  was  a  considerable  time  be* 
fore  his  desire  was  assented  to;  but,  at  length, 
seeing  his  resolution  remain  unaltered,  the  Bishop 
was  obliged  to  allow  his  departure,  and  he  sent 
him  to  his  brother,  Eustache,  Count  of  Boulogne^ 
Th^t  nobleman  immediately  perceived  the  value 
and  extent  of  his  accomplishments,  and  made  him 
tutor  to  his  sons ;  in  which  capacity  he  devdted  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  to  martial  exercises,  and 
at  last  became  entirely  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
his  new  profession.  A  war  with  Flanders  afforded 
him  many  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself, 
and  obtaining  the  notice  of  his  superiors  in  arms ; 
but  an  unfortunate  accident  exposed  him  too  close- 
ly to  the  enemy,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

While  suffering  under  the  restraints  and  priva- 
tions of  captivity,  his  thoughts  began  to  be  em*' 
ployed  on  subjects  more  in  unison  with  the  natu- 
ral tone  of  his  mind  than  those  which  had  lately 
occupied  it.  The  glowing  dreams  of  military  re- 
nown gave  place  to  solemn  reflections  on  the  «oK^ 
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diticm  of  his  soul ;  and  tbe  8&iui|;  fanpnlaefl  of, 
eaange,  and  the  love  of  adyentore^  were  lost  in 
the  stronger  and  more  passionate  feelings  of  devo-. 
ttoa.  Bat  shortly  after  the  ahore  events  had  oc-, 
corredy  Peter  resigned  his  hopes  of  advancement) 
either  as  a  priest  or  a  soldier*  to  this  desire  of  dp- 
mestio  retirement^  and  married.  His  happiness, 
im  this  state  i^pears  to  have  heen  complete.  In. 
Ips  beloved  Beatrice  he  found  an  object  on  whoia 
his  heart  could  pour  out  all  its  tenderness ;  and 
the  peace  and  privity  M  his  bome^  enabled  him  to 
murturey  undisturbed,  the  holy  sentiments  which 
had  cheered  him  in  his  captivity.  But  as  if  he. 
was  to  be  prepared  for  the  work  he  had  to  per- 
form, by  many  sufiferings  as  well  as  changes,  after 
he  had  for  three  years  enjoved  this  felicity,  he 
lest  his  Beatrice,  and,  with  her,  vanished  all  his 
l^opes  and  enjoyments. 

No  longer  able  to  endure  a  world  in  which  he 
now  seemed  to  have  no  right  to  happiness*  he  im- 
mediately determined  on  burying  himself  altoge- 
ther in  solitude.  The  three  children,  therefore*, 
which  had  been  bom  to  him,  he  sent  to  his  rela- 
tions to  be  educated  and  provided  for ;  and  then,' 
after  devoting  himself  to  God,  by  taking  the  vows 
of  priesthood,  he  retired  to  an  obscure  and  soli- 
tary habitation,  in  which  be  resided  till  his  active 
mind  again  roused  him  to  exertion. 

Peter  submitted,  in  his  lonely  dwelling,  to  the 
hardships  which  had  distinguished  the  lives  of  the 
ancient  Anchorites,  and  passed  his  time  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  rigid  devotion.  But  this  was 
not  sufficient  to  complete  the  holiness  of  his  cha- 
racter. The  strictest  iasting,  the  severest  labours, 
iho  most  wiitchful  and  unceasing  prayers,  could 
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not  ayail  to  sadsfy  the  conscienoe,  while  some 
etiODger  maniiestatioii  of  faithfulness  remained  to 
he  giren ;  and  a  pilgrimage  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  at  that  period,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
OTidences  that  a  pretension  to  sanctity  was  not 
wifonnded.  The  hermit's  own  inclination  was  in 
close  alliance  with  this  opinion ;  his  natural  acti- 
vity and  lore  of  strong  excitement  gare  him  addi- 
tional reasons  for  undertaking  an  enterprise  to 
which  his  conscience  had  already  irresiBtibly  urged 
him ;  and  he  therefore  set  forth,  full  of  religious 
ferrour  and  devout  anticipations,  for  the  sepidchre 
of  the  Saviour. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  his  journey. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  Holy  City,  he 
paid  the  piece  of  gold  which  was  demanded  -of 
him,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  one  of  the 
iaithfii],  with  whom  he  intended  to  take  up  his 
lodging*      The  awe  and  delight  with  which  he 
was  mored,  on  finding  himself  within  this  sacred 
walls  of  Jerctealem,  were  unbounded.    '^  Who  caii 
describe  the  joy,"  says  his  biographer,  '*  which 
tins  servant  of  God  perceived  in  his  soul,  when  he 
saw  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City  ?     With  what  a 
flame  was  his  heart  bumt^  when  he  felt  himself  to 
he  present  on  scenes  of  which  so  many  glorious 
things  were  said,  and  amid  which  so  many  won- 
derful miracles  were  wrought  ?    Who  can  number 
the  drops  of  blood,  and  the  sighs,  which  demon- 
strated lus  emotion,    when  he  approached  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  now  the  place  of  bis  scorning, 
once  the  PrsBtorium  of  Pilate  ?  How  did  his  spirit 
lepresent  to  him  the  anguish  which  his  good  mas- 
ter had  ^ere  endured  for  him ;  and  with  vfhat  a 
strain  of  love,  regrety  shame  and  fear,  was  his  poor 
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hMrt  beftten  and  agitated  I "  These  £eeliB(^  iKvpr- 
ever,  are  described  as  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  which  oppressed  him  at  the  sight  of  Cal- 
ilary.  He  was  there  torn  with  an  angiiish  mys- 
terious and  insnpportable.  His  bosom  was  too 
narrow  to  contain  the  torrent  of  misery  which 
mshed  into  it.  He  gasped  for  breathi  and  the 
words  he  strove  to  utter  remained  fixed  to  his 
lips.  In  Tain  he  sought  for  relief  by  sii|ffessin|» 
^e  agony  of  his  sonL  The  fonntain  of  hia  team 
was  dried  np  by  the  intolerable  fever  that  raged 
within  him ;  and  be  bowed  himself  to  the  eu^ 
and  passionately  desired  to  die. 
.  On  returning  to  his  lodgbg,  he  entered  into 
conyersatiDn  with  his  host  respeetiog  the  reponp 
lie  had  heard  of  the  contumely  which  the  miseriea 
•f  the  cross  heaped  upon  the  sacred  objects  of  his 
eontemplationt  and  of  the  oppressjon  whjch  the 
Christians  endured  beneath  their  yoke.  The  aar 
^wem  which  he  received  to  his  inquiries  gave  tea* 
fold  strength  to  his  holy  indignation  i  and*  full  of 
sorrow  and  noble  zeal  for  the  honour  of  hia  fiuth, 
he  repaired  to  ^Simeon»  the  Patriarch  of  the  city* 
From  him  he  received  the  same  inteUigence  as  ina 
liost  had  communicated ;  and  he  then  inqaixed  if 
no  plan  of  relief  had  been  devised,  or  if  the  IV> 
Iriarch  did  not  thipk  that  something  might  be  done 
io  deliver  the  church  irom  oppressors  ?  To  these 
questions  Simeon  aasweredy  that  the  cause  of  their 
present  sufferings  was  the  sinful  conduct  of  be- 
lievera ;  but  that  if  any  thing  was  to  be  done  by  hu- 
man arms,  it  must  be  by  t£»  devotion  of  Weat^v 
princes  and  warriors  to  the  causei  for  that  the 
Emperotf  had  aufficie^^t  to  do  in  keeping  the  Sara* 
eens  ftom  the  gates  of  Conataatiiiepi^.     Peiar 
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heM  fbkwffy  ynA  attentioii  $  Mid  afcwrod  A* 
IMarA  k  vefeoni,  that  he  placed  the  strongeet 
relitece  on'  the  Pope'e  reverence  for  the  Holy 
City,  and  that  he  believed  if  a  letter  were  9ebt  t» 
ittm  hy  ^e  Patriarchy  solidtiiig  aMistaneOy  h^ 
woidd  innaiediateljr  reader  tlie  required  help. 

%MOB  lent  a  careftil  ear  to  the  coansel  of  the 
^6nnit ;  and  many  coaferenceB  took  place  hetweeii 
A«iai  and  the  principal  Cfaristians  of  Jeraaaleiii. 
Atlieiigtfa  it  was  agreed  that  Peter  ehoald  he  the 
t^eai^r  of  a  iMter  to  the  Pope,  beseeching  bin; 
with  all  eamennesfl,  to  look  upon  the  afflicted 
cMcKtidii  of  the  Buffering  dinreh  in  the  Eaeti  to 
^  itMp  hi  thistitpe  of  ke  awfdl  adrenity,  and 
ftWalttn  a  apiiit  of  compaflsimi  for  their  distressesi 
iB'tfae  rich  and  powerfid  monarchs  who  owed  hini 
oMieaca,  Peter  prmnlBed  not  ody^to  bear  thitf 
^0^  to  the  Pope,  and  iaooompany  it  with  nuan^ 
ptonainona  of  his  own,  but  to  proceed  without  de-* 
^  throngh  etiery  coontry  and  province,  exhort* 
nt:the  iahalHtalrts  and  liiwgovemors  to  aid  thettf 
in  their  pious  enterprise. 

Tbe  time  of  his  ctepartnre  for  Etotype  beings 
Mttled,  he  entered  the  Church  of  the  Resurree^ 
tlon,  to  pray  forr  strength  and  ability  to  perform 
lu9  imponant  and  difficult  undertaking.  Weary 
with  constant  exertion,  and  the  agitation  of  long* 
>ttd  iBrvent  deration,  be  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
ttid  in  a  dream  Christ  uppearsd  to  him,  and  said, 
^  Arise,  Peter,  execute  with  fortitude  what  thoa 
^  andenaken ;  I  will  be  with  thee,  for  now  » 
the  fime  I  have  appointed  for  tbe  purifying  of  my 
Holy  City  from  the  pollution  of  the  Turks,  and' 
^  the  ijelief  of  my  disciples.  *'  At  th^se  words 
^Bto  aw^  and  hsflng  agidn  rq;»Med  his-  j^ki^' 
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ei8|  went  to  the  Patriarch,  and  told  him  how  ht 
had  had  a  ybioa  of  the  Redeemer,  and  heen  exr 
horted  by  him  to  persevere  in  their  enterpriee* 
He  then  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he  found  a 
ship  about  to  sail  for  Italy,  in  which  he  embark* 
ed,  and  arrived  safely  on  the  shores  of  Apulia. 
From  thence  he  hastened  with  all  possible  speed 
to  Rome,  where  he  presented  the  letter  of  the 
Patriarch  to  Urban  IL,  who  then  filled  the  ponti* 
fical  chair,  and  from  whose  assistance  he  expected 
such  beneficial  results  to  his  suffering  brethren  in 
Jerusalem. 

But  we  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  circnm* 
stances  which  were  affecting  men's  mindB>  when 
the  hermit  made  his  appeal  to  Rome  in  faraar  of 
the  Eastern  Church.  The  prindpal  of  these,  as 
regards  our  sulject,  was  the  extension  of  the  Sap 
racens*  conquests,  which  threatened  tO'  embiaoe  ia 
a  short  time  the  sacred  territories  of  the  P4^ 
himself.  This  increasing  power  of  the  Moslem 
could  not  be  contemplated  without  horror.  Even 
had  no  religious  feeling  been  connected  with  the 
apprehension,  it  must  have  been  one  whidi  would 
fill  men  8  hearts  with  fear  and  indignation.  To 
become  tbe  slaves  of  barbarians,  whose  names  they 
had  been  .taught  from  in&ncy  to  hold  in  abhor- 
rence,— to  be  subjected  to  the  frightful  treatment 
which  tbey  had  heard  was  suffered  by  tbeir  un- 
fortunate brethren,  and  see  their  cities  and  their 
paternal  inheritances  occupied,  aa  those  of  the 
afflicted  Spaniards  were,  by  men-  that  would  re- 
spect neither  their  laws  nor  customs,*- rthe  moal 
distant  possibility  of  such  events  could  not  be 
reflected  upon,  without  exciting  in  every  bosoiBt 
the  most  bitter  hatred  against  the  S^trnD^m,.  and 
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ifinkinj^  Btery  otoe  desire  to  resist  their  pro- 
gress by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  The  con« 
dition  of  the  Grreek  empire  was  sochy  that  it 
eoold  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  barrier  to  the 
meroachments  of  the  enemy.  The  grossest  sn* 
pentition  prevailed,  twd  a£^ted  every  department 
of  the  state.  While  in  Enrope  the  inflnence  of 
religion  was  employed  to  add  new  force  to  milita- 
ly  conrage,  it  was  used  in  the  East  to  destroy  it 
altogether,  both  cases  perhaps  manifesting  an  equal 
ignorance  of  the  truth ;  but  the  latter,  as  things 
then  stood,  being  the  much  more  dangerous  error 
of  the  two.  Revolutions  were  incessantly  taking 
place  to  the  destruction  of  all  stability  in  the  go- 
venunent;  and,  from  the  number  of  Emperors  who 
were  murdered  in  their  own  palaces,  ended  their 
days  in  monasteries,  or  were  otherwise  disposed 
of,  we  may  easily  form  a  conception  of  the  com- 
plete state  of  anarchy  which  prevailed  through 
every  rank  of  society*  It  was  only  from  the  king- 
dome  of  Enrope,  therefore,  that  relief  could  be 
sought  for  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Diogenes 
Romanus  had  made  an  attack  upon  the  Turks, 
wiiich  at  first  promised  the  happiest  results,  but 
in  the  sequel  i»x)ved  his  destruction.  His  succes- 
sor,  the  weak  and  pusillanimous  Midiael  Ducas, 
despairing  of  safety  from  his  own  subjects  or  re- 
sources^  sought  the  aid  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  that 
ambitions  and  talented  man  called  upon  the  ftdth- 
•fill  to 'Unite  against  the  enemy;  and,  it  is  probable, 
would  have  anticipated  the  crusades,  but  for  the 
confused  state  of  his  domestic  affairs.  With  a 
pride  which  thirsted  for  universal  dominion,  he 
aasumed  the  right  of  a  liege  lord  over  the  nations 
'WUch  owned  his  spiritual  dignity ;  and  his  eon^ 
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.  test  with  the  Grerman  Emperor  Heniyy  who  ro- 
sisted  his  power,  was  long  and  desperate.  His 
mind  was  tboa  drawn  off  from  an  undertaking  ad- 
.mirably  adapted  to  secure  the  interest  of  his  bold 
imagination ;  and  bis  snccessor,  Victor  III.^  rai- 
dered  himself  more  useful  to  the  Christian  canse, 
by  favouring  an  expedition  in  which  the  maritime 
cities  of  Italy  united,  and  which  obtained^  in  its 
first  advances,  great  temporary  success.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  Urban  II.  to  carry  into  executioa  the 
designs  of  his  church  and  people.  That  pontiff 
possessed  a  large  share  both  of  the  talents  and 
ambition  of  Gregory  VII. ;  and  his  situation  at 
the  time  of  Peter's  application  was  not  unfiavour- 
able  to  his  embarking  in  such  aa  enterprise.  A 
'rival  Pope,  Guibert  of  Ravenna*  had  occupied 
part  of  Rome,  and  considerably  weakened  the  au- 
thority of  Urban  among  his  Italian  subjects.  The 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  persisted  in  claiming  the  pri- 
vileges which  had  been  so  long  contended  for  by 
,his. predecessor;  and  Philip  the  First  of  France 
bad  been  made  the  mortal  enemy  of  Urban  by  a 
threat  of  excommunication.  But  these  drawbacks 
to  the  influence  of  his  authority  were  amply  made 
np  for,  by  the  determination  with  which  resistance 
inspired,  his  ambitious  mind,  and  still  more  by  the 
.popularity  which  they  secured  him  among  a  laige 
;body  of  his  clergy.  No  fewer  than  four  thousand 
4>riests,  and  two  hundred  bishops,  attended  bis  call 
.to  the  Coundl  of  Placentia ;  and  his  infl«e«oe  wm 
atill  more  conspicuous  in  the  following  one  of  Cler- 
mont. 

The  private  projects  of  the  Popes  had  hitherto 
.been  favoured  by  the  reverence  in  whidi  their 
oames  were  held  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
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1%  in»  beyond  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  Urban 
would  obtain  their  warmest  concorrence  in  a 
scheme  so  adapted  to  gratify  the  rolmg  passions  of 
the  age.  Chivalry  had,  by  this  time,  acquired  root 
in  every  European  state,  and  had  thoroughly  im- 
bned  the  soldiery  with  ideas  of  subjection  to  the 
church.  The  noble  ranks  of  steel-clad  barons, 
knights  and  squires,  whom  religion  had  contribu- 
ted so  greatly  to  honour,  seemed  only  to  wait  for 
some  sufficient  opportunity  to  signalize  themselves 
in  her  service.  The  love  of  war  was  universal^ 
except  in  the  commercial  states  of  Italy ;  and  the 
brighter  the  flame  burnt,  the  more  glorious  was  he 
deemed  whom  it  inspired.  This  military  spirit, 
united  with  the  religious  sentiments  which  prevail- 
ed over  every  consideration  of  mere  temporal  inte- 
rest, still  wanted  some  sufficiently  extensive  field 
to  «diibit  itself  in  its  full  activity.  Cabinets  had  not 
yet  framed  their  studied  schemes  of  policy,  which 
divide  the  world  into  only  two  parts,  and  bring  al- 
most myriads  of  men,  year  after  year,  to  dispute  a 
single  question  in  the  battle-field.  The  wars  which 
were  then  waged  all  partook  of  the  character  of 
domestic  contests,  and  derived  their  origin  from 
some  dispute  which  began  in  the  breach  of  a  feu- 
dal principle.  They  were  generally  soon  termi- 
nated by  the  want  of  forces  or  wealth  to  carry 
them  on,  and  seldom  roused  the  attention  of  the 
people,  but  as  they  gave  rise  to  great  actions 
among  the  individuals  whom  they  were  taught  to 
regard.  Thus,  the  chieftains  wanted  some  re- 
maricable  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  their  valourj 
which  should  bring  together  the  warriors  of  many 
nations  in  proud  emulation ;  and  the  people,  in* 
tpifed  with  the  admiration  of  military  virtue,  re- 
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quired  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  that  praiae  fbr 
bravery  and  aelf-deTotiony  which,  to  the  maw  oi 
■oldiersy  can  only  he  the  consequence  of  extraor- 
dinary situations.  The  crusades  were>  in  both 
these  respects,  calculated  to  rouse  attention. 
Princes,  knights  and  barons,  found  themselyes 
called  upon  to  form  part  of  an  armament  which 
would  embrace  all  the  most  renowned  obtains  of 
the  age,  and  which  would  have  to  contend  with 
one  that  obeyed  the  summons,  not  of  a  monarch 
who  fought  with  his  vassals  or  a  churchman,  but 
of  a  potent  chief  to  whom  the  whole  East  had 
bowed  in  terror.  The  people  who  enlisted  under 
their  banners  no  longer  appeared  as  soldiers,  who 
had  as  little  claim  to  praise  for  following  ^eir 
masters  to  the  field  in  warlike  array,  as  they  had 
for  tilling  the  field  when  the  war  was  over.  They 
acquired,  in  their  character  of  crusaders,  a  tight  to 
the  same  praise  as  their  leaders.  Their  free  con- 
sent was  as  meritorious,  their  devotion  as  sacred, 
their  expectation  of  reward  as  freely  allowed. 
Their  bravery  had  thus  a  career  opened  for  it, 
which  gave  it  a  dignity  that  had  never  before  been 
allowed  it,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances  .As 
soldiers  of  the  Cross,  they  were  blessed  by  the 
church ;  the  arms  they  bore  were  consecrated  to 
its  safety.  If  they  fell,  and  their  names  were  left 
unrecorded  as  heroes,  they  were  assured  of  higher 
honours  in  the  future  world;  and  with  feelings 
wrought  upon  as  theirs  were  by  so  many  different 
excitements,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  confound 
their  success,  as  soldiers,  with  their  hopes  as  saints. 
To  these  circumstances,  so  fiivourable  to  the 
supply  of  that  energy  and  daring  enthusiasm, 
which  were  the  first  requisites  in  the  design  of- 
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delif  Coring  tbe  Holy  City,  is  to  be  added  one  of  a 
differoit  character.     It  appears  to  be  an  almost 
aiwolate  certain^ty,  that  where  a  monarchical  and  - 
tmtocratical  power  exist  together,   there  must 
•ooner  or  later  be  produced  a  third  power — ^thai 
of  the  people.     The  struggles  which  the  Empe- 
iw%  found  themselyes  continually  obliged  to  sus- 
ttdn  against  their  haughty  nobles,  induced  themi 
la  in  the  case  with  other  monarchs,  to  favour 
the  independence   of  different  towns   in  which 
the  germs  of  industry  had  been  successfully  plant- 
ed.   Lombardy  and  Tuscany  had  both  begun  to 
efinoe  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  commercial  enters 
prise ;  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  cm- 
ndes,  Amalphi,  Pisa,  Genoa^  Venice,  and  other 
towns,  had  foand  the  advantages  of  trade  and  in- 
dostry,  and  were  more  than  hidf  emancipated  from 
the  slavery  of  war  and  feudalism.'*     Had  such  a 
drcomstance  extended  to  more  than  a  few  small 
states,  the  crusades  would  never  have  been  un- 
dertaken.    Commerce,  and  the  opinions  and  man-* 
ners  which  result  from  its  extension,  are  averse  to 
enthusiasm  of  all  kinds ;  and  superstition  stands  al- 
most as  little  chance  among  a  trading  people,  who 
only  step  out  of  their  ordinary  and  regular  course, 
when  their  well  calculated  interests  seem  in  dan-^ 
ger  of  interruption.     But  it  was  of  the  most  im- 
portant use  to  the  promoters  of  the  crusades,  that 
there  existed  a  set  of  people  like  the  maritime 
Italians.     By  their  means,  wey  were  made  sure  of 
being  provided  with  ships,  and  other  necessaries, 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  design ;  and  if  there 
Was  any  thing  which  could  give  a  prospect  of  solid 
■neeess  to  the  enterprise,  it  was  this  alliance  with 
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States  whose  habits  of  trade  rendered  them  fit  sap^ 
porters  of  an  army  of  ardent  but  onthinkiiig  de* 
▼otees.  How  greatly  the  cmsades  helped,  in  re^ 
torn,  the  commercial  towns  which  had  contribnted 
to  their  firet  successes,  remains  to  be  mentioned 
in  a  futm«  part  of  the  work ;  but  certainly  they 
coald  not  have  been  nndotaken  at  a  period  when 
they  were  more  likely  to  do  good  to  mankind,  by 
festering  the  new  and  yet  uncertain  system  €i 
trading  enterprise. 

Urban,  like  many  of  the  supreme  ponti£b  both 
before  and  after  his  time,  had  the  talents  of  a  po^ 
litidan  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  R^orta  axe 
not  wanting,  *  which  allege  Peter  to  have  been  a 
mere  creature  of  the  Pope's,  a  cloak-father  for.  his 
plots;  but  however  this  be.  Urban  received  him 
in  the  most  gracious  manner,  saw  with  a  glance 
the  advantages  offered  frar  die  undertaking,-  and 
the  good  which  would  result,  both  to  the  See  of 
Rome  and  to  Christendom  in  general,  if  it  proved 
successful ;  and  immediately  signified  his  warm  ^ 
proval  of  die  application,  and  of  the  zeal  and  pi^ 
pf  the  hermit.  He  then  gave  him  a  license  to 
preach  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Christiana  of 
the  East ;  and  promised  that  he  would  second  his 
exertions,  by  calling  a  general  council. 

After  this  successful  interview,  Peter  set  off  on 
his  laborious  mission,  and  with  a  patience  and  per« 
severing  diligence  so  exactly  in  conformity  with 
the  enthusiasm  he  had  already  evinced,  as  to  ren« 
der  it  far  more  probable  that  he  was  a  sincere  de- 
votee, than  the  canning  agent  of  a  scheming  poli- 
tician. His  appearance  was  singularly  mean  and 
repulsive;  and  he  is  represented  as  **  one  of  a  ooa- 
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tamptiUe  person,  hia  silly  looks  carrying  in  them 
s  despair  of  any  worth. "  *  Even  his  paneg3^t8 
gire  no  better  acconnt  of  his  exterior ;  bat  his  de- 
ficieney  in  statnre,  and  in  the  form  of  his  featare% 
was  made  up  for  by  the  dear  and  penetrating 
glance  of  his  eye,  and  by  a  deep-stirring  and  sab* 
doing  eloquence,  which  astonished  men,  and  bowed 
them  to  his  purpose.  Clad  in  the  coarsest  rai« 
menty  with  his  head  and  feet  bare,  and  carrying  a 
crucifix  of  great  size  and  weight,  he  traversed  the 
mountain-passes  of  Italy,  rousbg  the  inhabitants 
of  erery  town  and  valley  to  which  he  came  with 
Us  awful  eloquence.  Thence  he  passed  into  France ; 
and  thousands  of  people  flocked  from  all  quartersi 
to  listen  to  appeals  which  filled  their  hearts  with 
astonishment  and  holy  indignation.  They  saw  in 
the  midst  of  them  a  being  who,  worn  to  the  bone 
with  long  travel  and  suffering,  had  wept,  it  was 
said,  tears  of  blood  at  the  tomb  of  the  Redeemer. 
He  had  journeyed  thousands  of  miles  to  Imng  the 
message  of  their  sufifering  brethren  to  the  Church ; 
he  had  seen  visions  that  seemed  to  hold  his  spirit 
in  mysterious  subjection;  and  there  he  stood, 
pouring  out  his  denunciations  agamst  the  enemies 
of  the  cross  with  the  voice  of  a  spirit,  and  having 
so  little  of  earthliness  about  him,  that  he  was  be* 
held  with  a  feeling  of  fear  as  well  as  veneration. 

Tlie  effects  of  Peter's  eloquence  could  not  fail 
of  being  prodigious.  The  most  signal  success  at« 
tended  him  wherever  he  lifted  up  his  voice.  Every 
heart  was  inspired  with  the  most  enthusiastic  wishes 
to  share  in  the  holy  triumph  for  which  the  way 
seemed  opening.  All  ordinary  pursuits  lost  their 
interest.      Even  private  rivalsbips  and  domestic 

^  Mkr.<«<OttUraBBsiD. 
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Viinuwitiea'were  foi^lten  in  the  new  ezafemein 
of  devotion ;  and  prayers  were  pat  up  by  all  or-* 
ders  of  men,  that  means  might  be  immediately  re- 
aorted  tp  for  commencing  the  sacred  enterprise. 

A.  D.  1095.  Urban,  convinced  by  the  results  of 
Peter  s  mission  that  the  time  was  come  for  on-* 
dertaking  his  mighty  project,  assented  to  the  de^ 
aires  of  the  people,  and  odled  a  general  conndl  at 
Placentia.  The  immense  number  of  the  clergy 
who  attended  on  the  occasion  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  they  were  accompanied  by  thirty 
tboQsand  laymen-  With  the  most  eager  ezpecta* 
tion  every  ear  was  open,  and  every  heart  ready, 
to  receive  the  exhortations  of  the  holy  father. 
While  this  feeling  was  at  its  height,  ambassadors, 
who  had  lately  arrived  from  the  Emperor  Alexis, 
were  introdnced  to  the  assembly.  They  had 
brought  intelligence  from  their  master  that  Con- 
stantinople was  hourly  threatened  by  the  Saracens, 
and  that,  unless  speedy  assistance  were  rendered 
him  by  the  knights  and  barons  "of  the  West,  his 
capital  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  barbariaits, 
with  all  its  magnificence,  and  the  treasures  it  pos- 
sessed. The  pontiff  gave  them  a  gracious  reply, 
and  promised  prompt  assistance  to  the  distressed 
£mperor ;  after  which,  he  reverted  to  other  objects 
connected  with  the  meeting,  and  dissolved  it  with 
the  intimation  that  he  would  hold  another  in  the 
autumn. 

The  power  of  the  Popes  in  Italy  was,  from  very 
early  ages  of  the  church,  less  respected  than  in 
Other  parts  of  Europe.  *  The  pontificate  of  Urban 
had  been  disturbed  by  many  disastrous  circtim<« 
alances;  and  from  these,  and  the  dislike  with  which 

*  See  Dr  M'Cric'i  inteistting  irHistoiy  of  the  Refor* 
lation  in  Italy.  ** 
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he  was  regarded  for  Us  peiBonal  chanctery  toge^ 
tfaer  with  the  opposition  which  was  raised  to  his 
authority  by  Gnibert,  the  Ecclesiastical  States  were 
the  least  likely  of  all  others  to  aid  him  with  good- 
will or  sincerity.  He^  therefore,  determined  to 
hold  his  next  council  as  far  as  be  conveniently 
could  from  the  influence  of  bis  rival's  machina- 
tions,  and  fixed  on  Clermont,  in  Anvetgne^  for 
the  meeting  of  the  assembly.  The  same  anxiety 
to  be  present  at  this  memorable  council  was  evinc- 
ed as  had  been  the  case  with  that  of  Placentia. 
Princes  and  prelates,  ambassadors  from  various 
states,  hosts  of  the  inferior  cleigy,  and  untold  mul- 
titudes of  lajrmen,  flocked  to  the  city,  which  at 
length  became  so  crowded  that  a  sort  of  camp  was 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  greatest 
personages  endured  the  severities  of  November, 
rather  than  be  absent  on  the  occasion. 

.The  business  of  the  meeting  was  commenced  by 
no  less  an  act  of  power  than  the  excommunication 
of  the  Kmg  of  France,  in  whose  territories  it  was 
held.  The  reason  for  this  sentence  was  the  adul- 
terous nature  of  that  monarch's  late  marriage ;  and 
had  the  pride  and  power  which  enabled  the  Pope 
so  to  hurl  his  defiance  against  a  licentious  mo- 
narch been  the  right  weapons  of  his  spiritual  war- 
five,  his  conduct  would  have  deserved  the  praises 
of  the  world  and  of  posterity.  But  sin  is  never 
put  down  or  corrected  by  such  means  ;  and  an  il- 
legitimate authority,  exercised  in  pretended  refor- 
mations of  public  morals,  is  sure  to  produce  far 
more  evil  than  good.  The  next  decree  of  the 
council  established  what  was  termed  the  Truce  of 
Peace,  which  menaced  with  excommunication  all 
disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  a  provi* 
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•ion  WW  abo  imde  for  the  defence  of  widows  and 
orphans ;  acts  which  desenre  great  praise,  and  which 
moat  have  been  in  no  alight  degree  serviceable  ta 
the  nations  which  received  them.  But  had  the 
great  moral  engine  which  the  Pontiff  held  in  his 
hands  been  fairly  and  honestly  worked^— had  he 
been  content  to  exhort  men  as  a  Christian  biahop^ 
instead  of  sitting  on  a  throne  to  pasa  lawa  like  a 
monarch--*he  might  have  reformed  a  world,  while 
it  ia  donbtfnl  whether,  by  his  councils,  he  pre- 
sented a  sbgla  crime. 

After  these  preliminary  affairs  had  been  settled, 
the  meeting  turned  its  attention  to  the  object 
i^ich  alone  interested  the  minds  of  the  majprity. 
On  the  tenth  day  of  the  council,  the  Pope,  ac« 
companied  by  his  cardinals  and  an  immense  crowd 
of  the  people,  proceeded  to  the  market-place.  A 
throne  had  been  there  provided  for  him,  and  he 
took  his  seat,  the  princely  ecclesiastics  ranging 
themselves  around,  and  the  Hermit,  in  hia  rude 
apparel,  and  with  the  stem  and  solemn  expression 
ii  his  severe  devotion,  placing  himself  by  the  Pon- 
tiffs  side.  Urban  then  directed  him  to  address 
the  meeting  on  the  subject  which  they  had  met 
to  consider ;  and  he  obeyed,  painting  in  the  most 
vivid  colours  the  miseries  he  had  seen  the  Chris- 
tians suffer,  who  had  sought  peace  and  safety  in 
the  Holy  City;  and  the  impieties  which  were 
daily  practised  by  the  infidels  agunst  their  persons, 
and  the  objects  of  tbeir  most  devout  regaid.  He 
had  seen,  he  said,  the  services  of  their  brethren 
disturbed  by  the  constant  intrusion  of  the  impioua 
Moslem,  and  ministers  not  unfrequently  carried, 
from  performing  their  holy  offices,  to  an  ignominious 
death.     With  die  moat  paasionato  prayeis  he  im- 
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|»li»ied  them  to  deliver  the  city  of  their  Sanour 
.from  these  profaaationJi-«>to  send  help  to  their 
perishing  fellow-belieyeii9— -end  to  recover  from  the 
hands  of  disbelieverB  so  msay  objects  dear  to  the 
souls  of  the  faithful. 

When  Peter  had  flnifhed  spe&kingi  Urban  him- 
self addressed  the  excited  ainltitade*  He  repre- 
sented to  them  the  awfcd  spectacle  of  a  city  so  be- 
ioTed  by  God  as  Jemsalem,  and  rendered  yenex^ 
able  by  so  many  wonderful  events^  lying  under 
tbe  power  of  a  base  and  cruel  infidel.  "  A  peo- 
ple.withoat  God, "  exclaimed  he^  **  the  son  of  the 
Egyptian  slave,  occupies  by  force  the  cradle  ci 
enr  salvation-^tbe  country  of  our  Liord.  The 
city  of  the  King  of  Kings,  from  which  the  pre* 
cepts  of  fiaith  are  transmitted  to  other  lands,  is 
benelf  the  servant  of  superstitious  paganism ;  that 
miraculous  tomb  which  had  not  power  to  re- 
tain its  victim— that  tomb,  the  foundation  of  eter^ 
nal  life,  and  from  which  ascended  the  sun  of  the 
resQirection,  is  polluted  by  those  who  ivill  only 
rise  themselves  to  snSer  the  pains  of  eternal  fire. 
The  conquering  impiety  has  spread  its  daricnesa 
over  the  wealthiest  countries  of  Asia :  Antiocbt 
Ephesus,  Nice»  are  become  Mussulman  cities ;  the 
bflrimroua  tribes  of  the  Turks  have  planted  their 
standards  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  from 
whence  they  menace  all  Christendom.  If  God 
luBttelf,  arming  against  them  his  children,  arrests 
not  their  triumphant  march,  what  nation^  what 
kingdom,  will  be  able  to  close  the  doors  of  the 
£ast  ?  "  Then,  addrsssing  himself  to  the  warriors 
of  the  different  states,  and  especially  the  French, 
^m  whom  he  expected  succour,  he  contiAued  ia 
the  same  vehement  style  to  rouse  the  feelings  oC 
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his  anditon  by  a  repetilion  of  the  accomita  wbidi 
had  been  received  from  Peter  and  other  pilgrims. 
**  The  people, ''  said  he,  **  who  merit  ou*  hcHnago^ 
and  who  are  the  blessed  of  Grod,  momn  and  pensk 
under  the  weight  of  the  most  grievous  ontragea 
and  impositions.  The  race  of  the  Elect  perish  be- 
neath horrible  perwcntibns.  '^e  impions  rage  of 
the  Saracens  respects  neither  the  rii^s  of  the 
Lord,  nor  the  royid  college  of  priests.  They  have 
loaded  the  limbs  of  the  aged  and  infirm  with 
irons.  Infants  snatched  from  their  mother's  breasts 
forget,  among  the  barbarians,  the  name  of  the  tme 
God :  the  hostels  which  were  boilt  for  the  enters 
tainment  of  the  poor  travellers  on  their  jonmey  to 
the  Holy  Land,  are  filled  with  profone  infidek ;  and 
the  temple  of  the  Lord  has  been  treated  like  a  re- 
probate man,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  temple 
have  been  taken  away  like  captives.  What  shidi 
I  say  more  ?  In  the  midst  of  so  many  evils,  who 
could  have  retained  in  their  desolated  habitations 
the  dwellers  in  Jerusalem,  the  guardians  of  Cal- 
vary, the  servants  and  fellow-citizens  of  the  Man* 
godf  if  they  had  not  imposed  upon  themselves  a 
law  to  receive  and  succour  the  pilgrims  ?  if  they 
had  not  feared  to  leave  without  priests,  without  al- 
tars, without  religious  ceremonies,  a  land  still  every 
where  covered  with  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

*^  Miserable  are  we,  my  children  and  my  brethren, 
that  we  live  in  times  so  calamitous.  Were  we 
bom  in  this  age,  so  hateful  to  God,  to  see  the  de- 
solation of  the  Holy  City,  and  to  remain  qniety 
while  she  is  delivered  into  the  hand  of  her  me- 
mies  ?  Is  it  not  fiir  better  to  die  in  war  than  longer 
support  this  miserable  spectacle  ?  Let  us  weep  to- 
gether over  the  sins  which  have  armed  against*  us 
the  Dirine  wrath ;  let  us  weep,  but  let  not  our 
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teaiB  be  as  seed  sown  ini  the  sand ;  let  the  holy 
war  take  light  from  the  fiie  of  our  repentance  ;  let 
tin  ]o?e  of  our  brethren  animate  us  to  the  combat ; 
snd  let  it  be  stronger  than  death  against  the  ene* 
mieft  of  the  Christian  people.  Warriors  I  ye  who 
hear  me,  ye  who  search  without  ceasing  for  some 
yvn  pretext  for  war,  rejoice  now,  for  here  is  a  le- 
gitimate cause  for  war.  The  moment  is  come  in 
wliich  to  prove  if  you  are  animated,  with  a  true 
oomnge ;  lAie  moment  is  come  in  which  to  expiate 
80  many  violences  committed  in  the  bosom  of 
peace,— so  many  victories  disgraced  by  injustice. 
Yon,  who  have  been  so  long  the  terror  of  your  fel« 
W-cttizens,  and  who  sell  for  a  vile  salary  your 
ttiDs  to  gratify  the  fury  of  another — go  !  armed 
with  the  glaves  of  the  Maccabees,  and  defend  the 
iwoae  of  Israel,  which  is  the  vine  of  the  Lord  of 
Hoats.  Ye  are  no  longer  to  take  vengeance  for 
tlie  injuries  done  against  men,  but  for  l^ose  com- 
uittod  against  the  Divinity.  Ye  are  no  longer  to 
|w  employed  in  the  attack  of  a  city  or  a  casde,  but 
in  the  conquest  of  sacred  places.  If  you  triumph, 
^  benedictions  of  Heaven  and  of  the  kingdoms 
^  Asia  will  be  your  reward.  If  yon  fall,  you  will 
bare  the.  glory  of  dying  on  the  same  spot  as  Jesus 
Chiiat,  and  God  will  not  forget  that  he  saw  you 
in  his  holy  warfare.  Let  no  base  affections,  let 
no  profane  sentiments,  repress  yoar  zeal.  Soldiers 
^  the  living  God  !  hear  no  sound  but  the  lamenta- 
tiona  of  Zion ;  burst  asunder  all  human  ties,  and 
'BiBember  what  the  Lord  has  said,  *^  He  who 
lovsth  father  or  mother  mor^  than  mo,  is  not  wor- 
%  of  me ;  whosoever  shall  forsake  his  house,  pr 
bis  iiather,  or  his  mother,  or  his  wife  or  children, 
<*  heritage,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  be  reward- 
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•d  «  bmidfed  fold,  and  shall  poBseas  eternal  life." 
Already  warmly  ezdted  by  the  preaching  of 
Peter»  and  the  solemn  spectacle  of  so  many  prinow 
and  venerable  ecclesiastics  united  together  in  such 
a  sacred  cansoy  the  people  conld  no  longer  restrain 
their  emotions ;  and  with  one  mighty  voice,  which 
aeemed  to  rise  by  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion, exclaimed,  *<  Tis  the  will  of  God,  'ds  the 
will  of  God  I  ''•  "  Yes,"  replied  the  PontiflP,  «  'tig 
indeed  the  will  of  God.  You  to-day  see  the  ac- 
compUshment  of  the  Saviour's  promise,  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  those  who  helieve  in  his  name ;  it  is  he 
who  has  dictated  the  words  which  I  bear*  Let 
tfiem  be  your  war-cry,  and  let  them  every  where 
announce  the  presence  of  the  armies  of  God*'' 
Then,  presenting  to  the  gaze  of  the  awe-stmck  as- 
aembly  a  cross,  he  continued,  ^  It  is  Jesus  Christ 
himself  who  comes  from  his  tomb,  and  presents  to 
yon  his  cross :  it  shall  be  a  sign  elevated  among 
the  nations  which  will  gather  togther  the  disponed 
of  Israel*  Carry  it  on  your  shoulder,  or  on  your 
breast;  let  it  shine  on  your  arms  and  on  your 
fitandards ;  it  will  become  to  you  the  gage  of  vie* 
lory,  or  the  palm  of  the  martyr;  it  will  unceasingly 
remind  you  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  you,  and 
that  you  ought  to  die  for  him  I" 

But  it  was  not  without  offers  of  present  good 
that  the  supreme  pontiff  sought  to  engage  the  co- 
operation of  his  auditors*  He  declared  to  them, 
that  a  fall  remission  of  sins  should  be  granted  to 
all  who  volunteered  into  the  holy  army  of  the 
cross ;  that  all  penances  should  be  deemed  fulfilled 
by  their  assuming  the  badge  which  was  to 

•  DimUwMi  ex^  JHexlevoUi 
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dsgidih  ibe  &i(tiful  wamors  of  GM;  tlw$  they 
were  tbeucefonh  under  the  immediate  prptectioQ 
of  die  church  aad  of  the  holy  apostlesy  PeUsr  and 
Paul ;  that  their  property  iboald  be  regarded  aa 
under  the  aame  sacred  guardianship;  and  that  tbeji 
should  be  preserved  in  inviolable  security  from  all 
temporal  cares  and  disturbances  ;  for  which  purpose 
it  was  ordered)  that  no  creditor  should  disturb  « 
debtor  who  bad  taken  die  cross,  under  pain  of  the 
severeet  enatbemaa  of  the  church*  Even  the  mi«* 
nistera  of  the  church  itself  were  prohibited  from 
exeitLung  tbeir  authority  to  the  disturbance  of  any 
of  the  crusaders,  and  they  were  threatened  with 
immediate  suspension  if  they  inflicted  a  peuancOf 
or  any  other  epedes  of  punishment,  on  those  devoted 
servants  of  the  Saviour.  The  wives  and  children 
also  of  the  crusaders  were  provided  for  by  the 
same  protecting  clauie,  and  we^  recommended  to 
the  particular  care  of  priests  and  bishops.  But  one 
article  of  the  covenant  between  the  church  and  its 
soldiers  was  specially  directed  to  ensure  the  fulr 
filment  of  the  design.  Whoever  fell  back  from  the 
vow  he  had  taken  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  to  be  punished  with  excommunication. 
A  general  confession  was  then  made  by  the  as- 
sembly, and  the  Cardinal  who  read  the  formulary 
pronounced  an  absolution,  which  freed  all  preseot 
from  the  burden  of  their  offences,  and  prepared 
them  for  receiving  the  badge  of  their  profession. 

The  first  person  on  whom  the  Pontiff  con- 
ferred the  sacred  sign  was  Adhemaz,  Bishop  of 
Pay;  after  him  several  other  prelates  were  en- 
dowed with  the  same  badge  of  the  undertaking, 
sad  their  example  was  followed  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  multitude.    The  cross  was  most  commonly 
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worn  «n  the  shonldery  and  was  made  of  nSk  or 
dothy  Bomethnea  of  gold.  At  first  red  was  the 
only  colour  naed,  as  that  which  was  most  ty^ktl 
of  the  passion  of  the  Redeemer.  Bat  in  the  fol- 
lowing  crosadea  others  were  introduced,  as  repie- 
aentatire  of  some  quality  or  yirtue  belonging  to 
the  faithful.  * 

The  principal  preliminaries  of  the  enterprise 
haring  been  thus  settled,  the  departure  of  the  cni- 
aaders  was  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  of  August  in  the 
following  year.  The  Pope,  it  was  ardently  «z- 
pected,  would  himself  proceed  at  the  head  of  the 
host ;  but  the  disturbed  state  of  his  pontificate  was 
a  suflicient  reason  to  oblige  his  remaining  at  Roaoe. 
The  command,  therefore,  of  the  army  was  deput- 
ed to  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  who,  thcnigh 
not  present  at  the  council,  had  expressed,  by  means 
of  hb  ambassadors,  his  warm  concurrence  in  the 
design ;  and  Adhemar,  the  Bishop  of  Puy,  was 
made  legate,  and  appointed  to  accompany  the  for- 
ces as  the  representative  of  the  Pontiff. 

*  Ducaoge*' 
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Thi  nndfrtaking  had  no  .sooner  been  thus  autho- 
rised by  the  decree  of  the  council^  than  the  noblee 
and  eccleaiaBtice,  who  had  deroted  themselTei  to 
the  cause  of  their  anffering  brethren,  began  to  pre- 
pare the  necessary  means  for  carrying  the  detiga 
into  execntion.  The  prelates  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  Clermont  followed  the  example  of  Urbaa^ 
and  employed  all  their  eloquence  to  engage  the  at^ 
tention  of  their  seyeral  congregations.  Those  who 
conld  not  render  aid  by  personal  exections,  were 
exhorted  to  contribute  their  alms ;  and  so  success- 
fnUy,  it  is  said,  did  they  sow  the  word  of  life 
throoghoat  their  parishes,  that  not  one  grain  fell 
to  the  earth  fhiitless.  No  human  tye  or  interest, 
it  IS  smd,  ^  was  able  to  withhold  the  believers 
from  following  the  call  of  duty.  It  seemed,  in«« 
deed,  that  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  were  now 
really  fulfilled,  for  not  peace  but  a  sword  attended 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Husbands  tore  them- 
■sItcs  from  their  wives,  children  from  their  parents, 
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brothets  from  their  sisten.  Not  eren  die  rawn  cxf 
reUgion  were  left  nnbrokeii.  Monks  and  henmtB 
fonook  the  cells  in  which  they  had  determined  to 
{was  their  days,  and  came  forth  again  into  die 
world  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
not,  however,  only  those  sincere  and  deroted  endia* 
siasts  who  flocked  to  the  summons*  The  freedom 
which  the  assumption  of  the  cross  afforded  to 
debtors,  brought  a  large  number  of  distressed  in- 
dividuals who  preferred  the  respect  and  protection 
of  the  church  with  many  hazards  and  sitferings, 
to  a  life  of  disgrace  and  anxiety.  A  similar  rear 
son  impelled  into  the  service  of  the  crusades  a  host 
of  persons  lying  under  the  ban  of  the  pontiff  or 
lus  prelates,  and  who  could  see  no  other  meanff 
of  restoring  themselves  to  ftivour,  or  of  escapiifp 
the  heavy  and  destructive  penances  to  which  tbsf 
were  subjected. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  casual  excitement  of  thia 
multitude  that  Urban  trusted  the  success  of  his 
mighty  enterprise.  France  was  at  this  time  filled 
with  chevaliers  of  qoble  courage,  and  many  of 
them  had  extensive  possessions.  These  were  eager 
for  means  of  distinguishing  themselves,  were  pious 
and  enthusiastic ;  and  among  them  he  hoped  to  find 
bold  and  constant  supporters ;  nor  was  he  disap- 

Sointed.  The  best  and  bravest  knights  received 
is  exhortations  with  reverent  delight,  and  instant- 
ly assumed  the  cross.  Their  zeal  was  evinced 
still  further  by  the  unreserved  devotion,  not  only 
of  their  personal  ease,  but  of  their  estates  to  the 
holy  cause.  Regarding  the  call  which  they  hewd 
as  divine,  they  scrupled  not  to  sell  or  mortgage 
their  property  to  provide  the  means  of  raising  fol- 
lowers, or  fitdng  themselves  out  with  due  splen- 
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door  ibr  the  expedition.  Many  of  the  cleigy  were 
not  leas  ready  to  prore  the  sincerity  of  their  zeal, 
and  prepared  to  leare  the  secarity  and  wealth  of 
their  benefices  to  pursue  the  arduous  task  of  their 
noble  champions.  AU  orders  of  meui  in  fact,  were 
roused  by  the  same  passion,  and  showed  an  equal 
<yspoeition  to  resign  their  former  occupations,  and 
all  private  feelings  to  the  one  great  and  preeminent 
object  of  attention.  From  France  the  impulse  was 
transmitted  to  England  and  Germany,  and  Europe 
speared,  almost  in  an  instant,  to  have  prepared 
itself  for  the  sacred  enterprise. 

With  the  most  eager  anticipations,  the  crusa* 
den  looked  forward  to  the  appointed  season  of  de- 
parture* The  whole  febric  of  society  was  lifted 
up  from  its  basis,  and  seemed  waiting  to  be  placed 
on  a  new  foundation.  Men  could  no  longer  con-, 
tent  themselTes  at  home,  nor  employ  their  minds 
on  subjects  which  regarded  interests  so  inferior  to 
those  which  now  engaged  them.  Natural  feelings 
were  exaggerated  or  destroyed  by  the  excitement ; 
and  the  world  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  wild  con- 
fusion and  awful  suspense,  similar^  it  may  be  im- 
agined, to  what  would  be  the  case,  if  a  rerelation 
were  suddenly  made  of  an  approaching  day  of 
judgment. 

A  belief,  indeed,  that  the  world  was  near  its 
end,  formed  one  of  the  principal  features  in  the 
▼ulgar  theology  of  the  times.  This  idea,  so  com- 
mon to  periods  of  violent  agitation,  was  the  faithful 
mother  of  a  thousand  dark  and  mysterious  prodi- 
gies. The  gloom  of  midnight  was  filled  with  ter- 
rific objects,  whose  presence  was  indicated  by  lam- 
bent fires  in  the  sky.  Stars  rushed  from  heaven 
as  if  iu  hosu  were  att  about  to  be  destroyed  for  ever. 
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and  fell  in  such  multitndes  that  they  might  hire 
been  taken  for  hail,  had  it  iiot  been  for  their  Ins- 
tre.  *  A  comet  of  great  magnitude  and  wrathfoi 
appearance  was  seen  in  the  south ;  and  a  priest  pro- 
cUdmed,  that  he  had  beheld  in  the  sky,  about  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day,  two  horsemen  engaged  in 
combat,  and  that  one  of  them  who  was  armed 
with  a  cross  slew  the  other,  after  a  long  and  terri- 
ble conflict.  Another  priest,  walking  with  some 
companions  through  a  wood,  saw  a  great  sword 
displujred  in  the  air.  A  herdsman  beheld  a  city 
in  the  same  manner.  Children  were  bom  of  mon- 
strous form,  or  endowed  with  miraculous  powers 
of  speech ;  and  nature  was  knade  to  change  her 
course,  to  suit  the  temper  of  the  popular  mind. 

The  army  of  the  crusaders  was  every  day  in- 
creased by  new  recruits,  and  thousands  assumed 
the  cross,  at  the  entreaties  of  friends  who  had  al- 
ready devoted  themselves  to  the  cause,  or  at  the 
supplication  of  aged  parents  or  relations,  who 
thought  they  could  receive  no  higher  blessing  than 
having  a  child  or  kinsman  fighting  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Holy  City.  Others  were  induced  to 
join  them,  from  the  influence  which  the  reports 
they  every  where  heard  of  signs  and  miracles  had 
upon  their  minds  ;  and  they  tremblingly  sought  a 
refuge  from  the  coming  destruction  under  the 
banner  of  the  Lord.  From  one  end  of  Europe 
to  another,  prayers  and  benedictions  rose  to 
strengthen  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  warriors. 
They  received  their  swords  and  armour,  blessed 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity ;  and  were  assured  of 
triumphing,  because  they  fought  for  the  glory  of 

•  Orderie  VitsL 
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God  against  the  enemies  of  fais  tnttL  In  man/ 
districts  whole  towns  and  Tillies  were  depopnlat- 
ed«  Men  with  their  wives  and  families  prepared 
to  accompany  the  army  in  the  certain  expectation- 
of  finding  in  Palestine  a  safe  and  holy  home ;  and- 
mnltitades,  forsaking  their  dwelling  under  this  idea^ 
formed  stations  in  the  open  country^  and  converted 
it  into  a  vast  encampment/  Among  these  rade 
assemblies,  the  most  enthusiastic^f  the  missionaries 
published  the  exciting  promise  of  triumphs  and* 
everlasting  rewards;  pilgrims  told  again  the  story 
of  their  wanderings  and  distresses ;  and  the  baron, 
leaving  his  lordly  retinues,  sought  among  them  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  followers. 

The  impatience  of  the  multitude,  rendered  every 
day  less  governable,  at  length  broke  through  all 
^e  restraints  of  prudence  or  discipline.     The  day 
fixed  for  their  departure,  under  the  regular  leaders 
of  the  armament,  seemed  far  distant  for  an  under*' 
taking  so  sanctioned  by  Divine  command ;  and  too 
strict  an  attention  to  the  common  rules  of  action 
m  temporal  warfare,  was  deemed  a  want  of  con* 
fidence  in  the  expected  support  of  Providence* 
Peter  the  Hermit,  had  been  indefatigable  in  his 
labours  to  support  the  cause  which  had  so  pros- 
pered under  his  hands*     His  success  filled  him 
with  still  greater  zeal ;  and  as  he  proceeded  on  his 
way,  thousands  answered  to  his  call,  and  offered  to 
devote  their  lives  to  him  in  whatever  manner  he 
Greeted.     The  veneration  in  which  he  was  held 
gave  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  far  greater  right 
and  ability  to  lead  them  to  conquest  than  any 
prince  or  noble  could  possess ;  and  induced,  by  this 
Ming,  and  their  desire  to  set  forth,  they  entreat- 
to  become  their  Captain,  and  instantly  conr 
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duct  tliein  to  Pdestiiie.  It  was  not  in  die  Her^ 
mit's  natore  to  resist  the  sentiments  of  enthnsiasiBy 
or  refuse  to  ondeitake  an  enterprise'  which  fa* 
▼mured  hoth  the  pride,  to  which  enthusiasoi  is  ge« 
neralljr  closely  allied,  and  the  devotion  of  his  heart. 
He,  th«%fore,  consented  to  accept  the  proposal 
off  his  nninfonned  and  ill-fated  followers;  and 
aboTe  sixty  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  wo- 
men, prepared  to  follow  his  command.  Mounted 
on  a  mnle^  and  habited  in  a  linen  garment,  with 
sandals  on  his  feet,  he  led  his  undisciplined  army 
towards  Germany,  its  numbers  increasing  in  every 
province  through  which  he  passed.  Rnding  it 
impossible  to  preserve  order  by  his  single  atten- 
tion, he  devolved  part  of  his  authority  on  Walter, 
sumamed,  from  his  poverty,  the  Pennyless,  an  ex- 
perienced and  courageous  soldier,  but  who  had 
such  unpromising  power  under  his  command,  that 
he  could  number  only  eight  horsemen  as  his  ca- 
valry. From  Germany  Peter  was  followed  by  a 
monk  named  Godescal,  whose  preaching  had  ga- 
thered round  him  near  twenty  thousand  of  the 
peasantry,  equally  devoted  and  enthusiastic  m 
their  expectations  of  delivering  Jerusalem  from 
the  power  of  the  Moslems.  Still  greater  masses 
(Locked  together  as  the  crusaders  proceeded ;  and 
their  army  at  last  consisted  of  a  loose  and  undis- 
ciplined rabble  of  three  hundred  thousand  persons, 
among  whom  were  to  be  found  not  only  women^ 
but  young  children,  old  and  infirm  men  scarcely 
able  to  support  themselves,  and  not  a  few  sick  of 
dangerous  diseases.  But  such  a  multitude,  mov- 
ing as  it  did  without  any  law  or  subordinatioi^ 
except  that  which  arose  from  the  wildest  eatfaual- 
asm^  was  a  fit  hotbed  for  the  most  Hflftntiona  paa^ 
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noPB ;  and  almost  every  species  of  debancheiy  is 
■aid  to  bave  been  committed  by  tbese  rude  dero- 
tees.  Tbey  passed,  bowever,  safely  tbrongb  Ger- 
many ;  and  imagined  they  bad  obtained  an  earnest 
of  tbeir  greater  triumpbs  by  tbe  evils  tbey  bad  in- 
ilicted  on  thousands  of  Jews,  whom  they  despoiled 
of  their  property  and  lives. 

Europe  was  at  that  period  still  only  partially  ci- 
vilixedy  and  the  wide,  bleak  plains  of  tbe  North, 
were  possessed  by  hordes  of  fierce  and  untameable 
barbanans.  After  leaving  the  confines  of  Austria^ 
the  traveller  plunged  into  a  dreary  wilderness, 
where  he  lost  almost  every  vestige  of  improvement, 
and  found  himself  surrounded  with  gloomy  forests, 
stopped  in  his  progress  by  inipassable  rivers,  or 
threatened  by  the  snrprisals  of  the  half- christianized 
inhabitants.  It  was  upon  this  tract  that  the  army 
of  Peter  now  entered  ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  be- 
,gan  to  experience  all  the  evils  which  were  to  be 
expected  as  tbe  attendants  of  such  an  Dl- assorted 
armament.  Hunger  and  every  craving  of  want 
pressed  hard  upon  the  padence  and  fervour  of 
his  followers ;  and,  no  longer  able  to  refrain  from 
seeking  relief,  they  began  to  pillage  the  country 
wherever  they  came ;  and  tbe  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  Hungarians  fell  a  frequent  sacrifice  to  their 
need  or  rapadty.  A  free  passage  had  been  grant- 
ed them  by  the  king,  and  their  commander  had 
made  application  for  permission  to  purchase  pro- 
vinons*  But'  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the 
progress  of  such  an  army  was  watched  with  sus- 
picion, and  the  request  was  refused.  Belgrade 
was,  in  consequence,  immediately  surroimded  by 
the  crusaders,  who  no  longer  placed  any  bounds 
to  tbeir  passiona.    They  mzed  whatever  could  l^ 
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put  to  tbeir  immediate  use,  and  destroyed  the  rest 
Not  only  the  cattle,  but  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  were  made  the  spoil  of 
the  infuriated  rabble,  who  seemed  to  have  lost  aB 
sense  of  either  justice  or  mercy. 

The  Bulgarians,  roused  by  the  imminent  de- 
struction with  which  they  were  menaced,  lost  no 
time  in  assembling  an  army  to  oppose  their  ene- 
mies ;  whom  they  attacked  while  still  exulting  in 
victory,  and  laden  witK  booty.  Large  numbers 
fell  at  the  first  onset;  and  a  hundred  and  fortj 
perished  at  once,  in  a  church  which  was  set  fire 
to  on  their  entering  it  as  a  sanctuary.  Walter, 
perceiving  the  perilous  situation  in  which  the  in- 
discretion of  his  followers  had  placed  him,  endea- 
voured to  repair  the  mischief  by  rapid  marches 
across  the  bamn  and  trackless  country  to  Nissa, 
which  he  at  length  reached,  and  obtained  the  as- 
sistance and  protection  of  the  governor.  Froff 
thence  they  passed  through  Philopopolis  and  Ad* 
rianople ;  and  having  sincerely  repented  of  their 
licentiousness,  to  which  they  attributed  their  late 
discomfiture,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  Constantino- 
ple. There  they  were  graciously  received  by  the 
Emperor  Alexis,  who  allowed  them  to  take  np 
their  quarters  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  city,  and 
promised  them  his  protection  tiU  the  remainder 
of  the  army  should  arrive  with  Peter  the  Hermit 

As  that  bold  enthusiast  approached  the  scene  of 
his  lieutenant's  defeat,  rumours  i'eached  him  of  tbo 
calamity ;  and  at  Semlin  he  was  fully  convinced  of 
the  disgrace  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  sacred 
armament,  by  perceiving  the  remains  of  sixtetfs  of 
his  disciples  displayed  in  triumph  on  the  walls  of 
that  city.  He  had  not  yet  tmdei^ne  any  d<tfost 
The  pride  of  his  heart  was  at  its  height ;  and  he 
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had  formed  no  idea  but  of  nctory.    Without  de- 
lay he  Bmnmoned  his  followers  to  arms.    Thou- 
sands obeying  the  call,  precipitated  themselres  on 
the  surprised  citizens,  and  raised  a  shout  of  tri- 
umph as  they  saw  them  to  the  amount  of  four 
thousand,  either  bleeding  under  their  swords,  or 
perishing  in  the  waters  of  the  Danube.    The  King 
of  Hungary  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  rerenge 
the  ruin  of  his  subjects,  and  Peter  fled  precipitous- 
ly to  Nissa ;  where  his  army  remained  encamped 
for  a  short  time,  without  any  thing  occurring  to 
break  the  peace  which  existed  between  them  and 
the  inhabitants.    This  tranquillity,  however,  was 
at  last  destroyed  by  the  intemperate  conduct  of 
some  German  crusaders,  who,  to  revenge  a  pri- 
vate quarrel,  called  down  the  vengeance  of  the 
people  upon  the  whole  army.    Thinking  of  no- 
dung  but  revenge,  the  inhi^itants  rushed  upon 
the   cruaaders  with   such  force^  that  they  tooky 
in  the   attack,  besides  an  immense  number  of 
prisoners,  no  less  than  two  thousand  chariots, 
while  the  ground  was  covered  with  slain  wher- 
ever they  directed  their  steps.     Peter  now  be- 
gan to  repent  of  his  imprudence,  and  would  have 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  governor ;  but  his 
applications,  though  backed  by  all  the  pleas  which 
he  made  of  sanctity,  proved  abortive  ;  and  before 
he  could  repeat  them,  his  followers  had  again  be- 
gun their  mad  and  ruinous  attempts.     These  were 
attended  with  the  same  fate  as  the  former ;  and 
when  he  retired  at  night  to  a  mountain  in  the 
neighbourhood,  only  five  hundred  of  his  people 
ooidd  be  mustered  out  of  the  thousands  which  had 
attended  his  steps.    As  he  proceeded  on  his  march, 
however,  the  fugitives  returned  in  large  bodies  * 
VOL.  I.  « 
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hiB  ranks ;  and  he  reached  the  Thracian  motmftsans 
with  an  army,  which,  after  all  its  losses,  amounted 
to  thirty  thousand  men.  To  his  great  joy,  how- 
erer,  he  was  here  met  by  deputies  from  the  Em- 
peror Alexis,  who  conducted  the  armament  to 
Constantinople. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  miseries  which 
had  already  been  suffered  by  the  crusaders  would 
have  taught  them  in  some  degree  the  necessity  of 
discipline ;  but  neither  experience,  nor  the  fediog 
of  duty,  which  ought  to  have  bound  them  to  re- 
spect the  laws  of  a  foreign  prince  and  protector, 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  their  committing  the  most 
violent  acts  of  aggression.  Their  outrages  at  length 
obliged  the  Emperor  to  seek  his  own  safety^  and 
that  of  his  subjects,  by  hastening  the  departure  of 
his  dangerous  visitors.  By  neither  himself  nor  his 
people  had  their  presence  been  at  any  time  regard- 
ed with  pleasure.  He  had  implored  the  assistance 
of  the  Western  princes  in  his  difficulties,  and  had 
made  use  of  all  his  influence  with  the  great  head 
of  the  church,  to  obtain  their  prompt  and  effectual 
alliance ;  but,  instead  of  finding  his  capital  filled 
with  the  flower  of  European  chivalry,  it  was  as- 
sailed by  a  rude  and  rapacious  multitude,  who  even 
stole  the  lead  from  the  roofs  of  the  churches ;  * 
and  the  army,  which  should  have  been  able  to  con- 
quer the  brave  and  haughty  Saracen,  was  a  con- 
course of  weak  and  undisciplined  men,  who  had 
been  exposed  to  constant  disgraces  in  their  jour- 
ney, and  had  shewn  themselves  to  be  totally  inca- 
pable of  even  defending  their  own  lives  or  pro- 
perty. 

To  free  himself,  therefore,  of  an  ally  from  whom 
*  Robenus  Uronacfaui.    . 
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•o  Ktde  was  to  be  expected,  Alexis  peranftded  the 
leaders  of  the  crasadere  to  fix  their  camp  on  the  other 
side  oi  the  Bosphonis, — an  advice  as  fatal  to  them^ 
as  it  was  calculated  to  secure  his  repose.  Two  er- 
three  other  bands  had  been  collected  under  differ- 
ent leaders,  and  hastened  to  Constantinople  to  join 
the  anny  of  Peter.  The  monk  Godescal,  ano- 
ther ecclesiastic  named  Volkmar,  and  Count  £mi- 
con,  had  assembled  a  number  of  followers,  wha 
mig^t  feurljr  We  with  those  of  the  Hermit  in  zeal 
and  superstition.  Not  deigning  to  be  led  by  any* 
thing  which  could  only  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  hu- 
manity, they  put  at  the  head  of  their  forces  a 
goose  and  a  goat,  which  it  was  beliered  were  filled 
with  the  Divine  spirit,  and  Were  types  of  the  moat 
holy  objects  of  fiiith.  * 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  whether  enthusiasm,* 
impatience,  or  the  love  of  rapine,  or  all  these  to-* 
gedier,  the  crusaders  speedily  quitted  the  situation 
which  Alexis  had  pointed  out  for  their  camp. 
Quarrels  rose  without  intermission  between  the 
different  divisions  of  the  army ;  and  at  last  a  large 
body  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  and 
marohed  forward  under  the  conduct  of  Rainard  to- 
wards Nice,  the  capital  of  Bithynia.  On  approach- 
mg  tins  city,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  a 
fortress  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  prepared  to  re- 
sist the  attacks  of  the  Sultan's  forces.  But  they 
were  not  long  in  possession  of  their  hold,  before 
they  b^an  to  experience  the  dangers  of  their  si- 
tuation. They  had  few  stores,  and,  what  was 
worse,  were  unprovided  with  water.  Day  after 
day  they  bad  to  endure  the  most  dreadful  snifer- 

*  Albert  Aqfieti'sit. 
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ings  from  this  cauae ;  and  their  thirst  at  lengdi  be- 
came 80  intolerable,  that  they  opened  the  veins  of 
the  honea,  and  other  animals  that  were  with  them, 
and  drank  their  blood  as  it  streamed  warm  from 
the  wounds.  At  other  times  they  dug  the  earth, 
and  applied  their  parched  mouths  to  catch  the 
slightest  moisture  which  might  exhale  from  its  snr- 
frce ;  and  when  these  expedients  failed  them,  drank 
their  own  urine  to  assuage  their  burning  fever.  * 

The  misery  which  Was  thus  endured  by  these 
unfortunate  people  was  only  put  an  end  to  by  their 
death.     Rainard  made  a  base  alliance  with  the 
Turks,  and  left  his  fellow-soldiers  to  destruction. 
The  troops  under  the  command  of  Walter,  Peter 
being  still  at  Constantinople,  upon  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  this  event,  compelled  him  to  lead  them 
against  the  enemy.    He  advanced  accordingly,  but 
with  great  unwillingness,  towards  Nice.    The  Sul- 
tan was  fully  prepared  for  his  arrival ;  and  in  a 
desperate  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  plains 
near  the  city,  Walter  and  liis  whole  army,  with 
the  exception  of  three  thousand  men,  fell  victims 
to  the  conquering  Moslem.     The  ill-fated  leader  is 
generally  represented  as  a  brave  and  skilful  sol- 
dier ;  and  Robert  the  Monk  finishes  his  lament  at 
the  fall  of  so  bold  and  pious  a  man,  with  the  re- 
flection, that  he  sanctified  his  death  by  the  blood 
of  many  Turks.     The  consequences  of  the  battle 
were  most  important  to   Nice ;  and  the  victors 
spared  none  of  die  unhappy  Christiana  who  fell 
into  their  hands.     Even  a  priest,  who  was  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  officiating  in  the  camp,  was 
seised  in  the  act  of  performing  his  duties,  and  car- 
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lied  awajr  to  instant  execution.  Scarcely  less  plea- 
sure was  felt  by  Alexis  and  his  subjects,  than  by 
the  Saracens,  at  the  news  of  the  erasaders'  defeat. 
The  Emperor  dreaded  them,  and  his  people  hated 
them,  for 'their  rapacity ;  and  the  impression  which 
was  made  on  their  minds,  by  the  first  bad  specimen 
of  the  European  armanent,  continued  long  after 
the  wont  causes  of  disgust  were  removed.  The 
character  of  Alexis  has  been  held  up  to  contempt 
by  all  the  old  writers  on  the  crusades.  By  one  he 
is  termed  the  most  fraudulent  and  deceitful  of  men; 
by  another  a  fool  and  madman ;  and  so  on  through 
the  ^ole  line  of  vituperative  epithets.  That  he 
acted  with  duplicity,  there  is  no  question ;  that,  in 
the  after  events  of  the  crusades,  he  fiailed  in  pru- 
doice  as  a  shrewd  and  foreseeing  politician,  is  e- 
qually  certain ;  but  so  far  as  he  could  at  present 
judge  of  the  effects  which  the  Holy  War  was  like- 
ly to  have  on  his  empire,  he  was  not  unjustified  in 
regarding  it  as  dangerous  to  his  safety. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  only  an  undisciplined 
rabble  engaged  in .  the  undertaking  which  had  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of 
Europe.  A  different  aspect  was  now  to  be  given 
to  the  affair.  The  West  was  preparing,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  eloquent  monk,  to  shine 
upon  the  East,  and  new  stars  had  arisen  to  dispel 
^e  darkness  with  which  it  was  oppressed.  The 
most  distinguished  heroes  were  ready  to  set  forth 
for  Jerusidem ;  and  the  same  sentiment  inspired 
all  breasts,^ — ^^  To  die,  or  conquer ;  because  to  die, 
they  believed,  was  no  loss  of  life,  and  to  conquer 
was  a  herald  of  Divine  protection.  '*  In  the  place 
of  Peter,  who  was  now  sinking  fast  into  insignia 
canee,  of  Walter  the  Fennyless,  and  the  other  ' 
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respectable  captainH  of  tke  licentioiis  nraltitadey  of 
which  three  hundred  thoasaod  had  perished,  we 
hare  now  to  contemplate  men  whose  characten 
were  distinguished  by  the  highest  of  chivalrous  Tir- 
tuesi  and  who  were  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
noble  warriors. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  three  greatest 
European  monarchs  were  placed  at  the  commence' 
ment   of  the  crusades  prevented  either  of  tbem 
from  heading  the  armament*  *     Henry  the  Fourth 
of  Germany  was  engaged  in  constant  hostility  with 
the  Pope ;  William  Rufus  had  to  cope  with  diffi- 
culties which  still  attended  the  late  establishment 
of  his  father's  dominion  in  England ;  and  Philip 
the  First  of  France  was  too  devoted  to  pleasure  to 
be  roused  by  the  call  of  a  pontiff,  who  fulminated 
excommunications  against  tiie  violators  of  morality* 
Spain  was  contending  with  its  Moorish  invaders ; 
but  had  it  been  free  from  these  enemiesi  it  was  in 
too  divided  a  state  for  its  rulers  to  take  a  part  in 
such  an  expensive  enterprise ;  and,  above  all,  it 
was  freer  than  any  other  country  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Roman  court.     The  command,  con- 
sequentiy,  of  the  immense  army,  which  was  on 
the  eve  of  marching  to  Palestine,  was  committed, 
not  to  a  king,  but  to  the  noblest  knights  that  could 
be  found  among  those  who  had  taken  the  cross. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  celebrated  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  Duke  of  Basse-Lorrun.      He  derived 
his  origin  from  a  family  long  distinguished  by  il- 
lustrious actions,  and  had   himself  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  bravest  warriors 
of  his  age.    The  Emperor,  during  his  contest  with 
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tbe  Pope^  owed  many  of  his  sucoesBes  to  the  prowess 
of  Godfrey.  Rodolph,  who  had  been  set  up  by  the 
PontiiF  as  claimant  to  the  Imperial  crown,  fell  be-* 
neath  his  hand ;  and  when  Rome  was  besieged, 
he  was  the  first  who  entered  it.  He  was,  how- 
ever, as  devout  as  he  was  brave ;  and  his  con- 
sdence  was,  shortly  after  this  event,  forcibly  struck 
with  the  sacrilegious  conduct  of  which  he  had 
been  g^lty.  Thenceforward  his  thoughts  were 
anxiously  bent  on  discovering  some  method  for 
expiating  his  guilt ;  and  he  at  last  found  relief  to 
Ins  burdened  mind,  by  making  a  vow  to  fight  for 
the  delivery  of  Palestine.  He  is  described  as 
possessing  every  endowment  which  could  adorn  a 
nobleman  and  a  knight.  His  countenance  was 
elegant,  his  person  tall  and  graceful,  and  his  speech 
and  address  so  sweet  and  gentle,  that  he  would- 
have  been  taken  for  an  ecclesiastic  rather  than  a 
soldier,  by  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  him. 
But  in  battle,  or  at  the  approach  of  any  danger, 
his  bosom  swelled  with  the  most  daring  courage ; 
like  a  raging  lion,  nothing  could  oppose  his  pro- 
gress ;  and  shields  and  armour  were  useless  against 
his  attack.  An  army  of  eighty  thousand  foot  and 
ten  thousand  horse  assembled  under  the  banner  of 
this  accomplished  captain;  and  he  numbered  a- 
mong  the  warriors  who  accompanied  him,  his  two 
brothers,  Eustache,  Count  of  Boulogne,  and  Bald-, 
win,  and  also  his  cousin  Baldwin  du  Bourg. 

Hugh,  Count  of  Vermandois ;  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  eldest  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, who  mortgaged  his  duchy  to  obtain  money 
for  the  enterprise;  Robert,  Count  of  Flanders, 
sumamed  the  Sword  and  Lance  of  the  Crusaders ; 
snd  Stephen,  Count  of  Cbartres,  distinguished 
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iviell  fbr  bis  «l(Npeiioe  m  his  wealthy  are  eele- 
bnited  as  the  diief  captains  of  the  Frendi,  the 
Nermaiis,  and  the  English.  Adhemar,  already 
mentioned  as  the  Pope's  legate ;  Raymond,  Coont 
of  Thottloiise;  Bohemond,  prince  of>TarentQm, 
and  his  consin  Tancred,  are  also  named  as  the 
ptineipal  leaden  of  different  portions  of  the  forces.* 
A  host  of  noblemen  and  chefaliers  gare  weight 
and  dignity  to  the  armament,  which  presented  a 
spectacle  never  before  exhibited  to  die  nstonished 
world ;  the  nobles  of  almost  every  nation  and  pro- 
Tkice  in  Europe  fonaking,  and  in  many  instances 
alienating  their  possessions,  to  fight  together  a- 
gunat  one  common  enemy. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  different  chieftains,  that 
their  rendezvous  should  be  at  Constantinople,  to 
which  point  of  union  they  were  to  conduct  their 
several  divisions  by  the  routes  which  f^ould  seem 
most  convenient.  Godfrey  took  the  road  with  his 
well*disciplined  army,  which  bad  a  short  time  be- 
fore been  traversed  by  the  Hermit  and  his  tumnlt- 
Qobs  folk>wers.  His  progress  was  watched  with 
suspicion  by  the  people  through  whose  territories 
be  passed ;  but  the  strict  order  which  he  preserved 
among  hk  soldiers,  soon  obtained  him  their  re- 
spect, and  he  was  furnished  with  provisions,''and 
Iveated  with  attention,  by  the  very  people  who  had 
expected  him  as  their  worst  enemy.  After  suffering 
tome  difficulties  from  the  wildness  of  the  country 
which  he  had  to  pass,  and  the  desultory  attacks  of 
the  Greeks,  who  seem  scarcely  to  have  known 
whether  they  were  to  act  as  allies  or  enemies,  he 
reached  Constantmople,  and  was  followed  by  the 
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Other  leaders,  who  were  a]l  assembledi  tlierei  nine 
months  after  they  b^^an  their  progress  towards 
the  East.     On  arriying  in  Thrace,  Godfrey  learnt 
that  the  Count  of  Vermandois  had  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  GoFemor  of  .Darazzo,  and  sent  to 
Constantinople  by  the  order  of  Alexis.     He  im- 
mediately desired  that  his  noble  ally  should  be  set 
at  liberty  without  delay ;  and,  not  receinng  a  sa* 
tisfnctory  answer  to  his  demand,  he  gSLve  up  the 
country  to  be  pillaged  by  his   soldiers.      This 
brought  the  Emperor  to  his  reason  ;  who  flat- 
tered bis  captire  so  well,  that  he  consented  to 
take  oaths  of  submission,  and  shortly  after  ap* 
peared  in  the  camp  of  Godfrey  to  tell  his  dis- 
grace. A  vain  attempt  was  now  made  by  the  Count 
to  persuade  his  indignant  friend  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, but  it  was  met  by  a  determination  instantly 
to  resist  by  force  the  insidious  arts  of  Alexis ;  and 
for  sereral  days  the  Latins  gave  themselFes  up  to 
n^ine  and  the  most  Tiolent  resentment.    This  dis- 
position of  the  forced  under  Godfrey  was  strongly 
encouraged  by  Bohemond,  who  sent  messengers, 
begging  him  to  attack  and  take  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople itself.    When  intelligence  of  this  oc- 
currence reached  the  Emperor,  he  became  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  provide  some  safeguard  a- 
gainst  the  Tiolence  of  the  crusaders  and  their 
chiefs ;  and  by  a  profusion  of  promises,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  most  sincere  desire  for  peace, 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  latter  over  to  his 
▼lews;  and  they,  one  after  the  other,  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  declared  that  they  would 
do  nothing  to  endanger  either  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire, or  the  safety  of  its  ruler.     The  proudest  of 
]  atin  chiefs  submitted  to  this  acknowledgment 
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of  Alexis  as  their  liege  lord ;  and  he  gladly  n* 
warded  their  sobmission  by  supplying  them  with 
large  stores  of  proyisions,  and  with  all  the  luxuries 
which  his  wealthy  capital  afforded. 

But  Alexis  had  still  cause  for  anxiety,  so  l<mg 
as  he  was  exposed  to  the  capricious  changes  of 
such  a  formidable  armament  as  that  which  occu" 
pied  the  rery  avenues  to  his  palace.  At  lengthy 
howeyer,  he  was  relieyed  from  his  terrors  by  its 
passage  over  the  Bosphoms,  and.  its  speedy  occa« 
pation  with  the  immediate  objects  of  its  pursuit. 
Nothing  could  be  more  splendid  than  the  appear* 
ance'of  the  forces,  which  now  began  their  march 
through  the  rich  provinces  of  Bithynia«  No  leas 
than  a  hundred  thousand  warriorsy  completely 
armed  and  mounted,  formed  its  cavahry,  while  the 
bulk  of  the  army  is  considered,  even  by  the  can* 
tMMis  Gibbon,  to  have  been  greater  than  the  mighty 
hosts  of  Darius  or  Xerxes. 

A.  D.  1097,  June.  Nice,  the  capital  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Roum«  was  the  point  towards  which  the  at- 
tention of  this  immense  array  was  first  directed. 
The  Sultan  Soliman,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
overwhelming  attack  which  he  daily  expected,  had 
collected  his  forces,  secured  his  family  and  post 
sessions  within  this  strongly  fortified  city,  and  then 
hastened  to  intercept,  if  possible,  the  advance  of 
the  enemy.  Nice,  besides  its  strength,  was  imr 
portaat  horn  its  situation  on  the  Turkish  frontier, 
and  was  guarded,  consequently,  with  the  greatest 
vigilance.  Three  hnndred  and  seventy  towers  sur- 
mounted its  double  walls,  which  were  sufficiently 
thick  to  allow  of  a  car  being  driven  along  their 
top.  High  mountains  defiended  it  on  one  side ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  Lake  Aseaaiua  afforded  the 
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meana  of  inUxMiiicing  saceoaTs  in  case  of  oi  »« 
lanlt ;  and  the  best  warriors  that  could  he  fovnd 
were  selected  for  its  garrison. 

Aroand  the  almost  impregnahle  fortificationa  of 
tbis  important  place,  the  crnsaders  now  saw  the 
flower  of  th^  army  take  its  stand.  The  arrange- 
ment and  sitnation  of  their  camp  was  in  harmony 
with  the  character  of  their  undertaking.  With- 
in the  yast  area  which  it  occnpied)  the  soldiers 
of  nineteen  nations  are  said  to  have  heen  collected^ 
'tetaining  the  hmgnages  and  manners  oi  their  re- 
8pecti?e  countries.  The  divisions  of  the  fienr- 
ttretching  encampment  were  marked  by  walls  or 
palitadei ;  and  ^en  wood  and  stones  w«:e  not  to 
be  fonnd  for  the  pwpose  of  forming  the  intrench^ 
mentB,  they  employed  those  piles  of  bones  which 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  myriads  who  had 
perished  in  the  former  attempts  on  Nice.  Mag- 
nificent tents  appeared  in  diiierent  quarters  of  the 
camp,  which  were  employed  as  places  of  worship ; 
&nd  the  unceasing  clamours  of  the  enthusiastic 
champions,  the  frequent  war-cry,  and  the  sound  of 
horns  and  drams,  gave  a  strUdng  effect  to  the 
pomp  of  the  warlike  array. 

No  particular  advantages,  during  the  first  days 
of  the  siege,  were  gained  on  either  side ;  bat  the 
ttOBt  admirable  displays  of  valour  convinced  both 
^  besieged  and  the  besiegers  of  their  mutual  de- 
stinations to  carry  their  design  or  perish*  So- 
hman,  or,  according  to  his  family  appellation,  Kil- 
lings Arslan,  summoned  fresh  forces  to  his  aid, 
^d,  striking  across  iAse  mountains,  caiiie  rushing 
with  sixty  thousand  warriors  upon  the  GhristiaiL 
^p.  From  morning  till  night  ibe  battle  raged 
with  undiminished  fury ;  imd  when  the  crusaden 
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BBW  theniBelyee  masters  of  the  field,  they  found 
they  had  paid  for  their  triumph  by  the  loss  of  ten 
thousand  of  their  companionsy  while  that  of  the 
enemy  was  only  foor  thousand.  We  read  with 
disgust,  that  these  Christian  soldiers  amused  them- 
selvesy  after  the  Tictory,  with  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  their  yictims,  and  flinging  them  into  the  .city, 
and  that  they  sent  many  of  them  in  sacks  to  Con* 
stantinople,  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor. 

The  siege,  aftM*  this  erent,  was  continued  with 
increased  vigour.   Battering  rams,  and  erery  other 
species  of  military  engine,  were  applied  to  the 
walls ;  and  the  city  was  assaulted  by  showers  of 
stones  hurled  from  machines  raised  sufficiently  hi^ 
to  command  its  interior.     Others  were  construct- 
ed to  defend  parties  of  men  who  laboured  iuces- 
santly  at  undermining  the  foundations  of  the  ram- 
parts.    But  the  resolution  of  the  besieged  increas- 
ed with  the  courage  of  their  assailants.      They 
poured  boiling  oil,  pitch,  and  other  inflammable 
matters,  from  the  walls,  and  displayed  on  the  tops 
of  their  spears  the  heads  of  the  Christians  they 
had  taken  in  battle.     At  length  one  of  the  bold- 
est, whose  stature  was  equal  to  that  of  the  heroes 
of  old,  performed  such  prodigies  of  valour  by  his 
single  arm,  that  the  besiegers  began  to  shrink  with 
terror  from  his  destructive  force.     Hurling  huge 
stones  upon  their  heads,  he  repelled  every  party 
which  dared  approach  near  enough  to  attack  him ; 
and  even  when  covered  with  wounds,  he  flung 
away  his  shield,  and,  with  an  utter  contempt  of 
his  assailants,  continued  to  deal  death  from  his 
stand  on   the  ramparts*      The  valiant   Godfrey 
could  no  longer  endure  to  see  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Christians  caused  by  the  arm  of  this  single  Sa- 
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raoen,  and,  in  the  true,  spirit  of  chivalryi  approach- 
ed with  two  of  his  sqoires  to  the  encounter. 
Pierced  by  an  arrow,  the  monster  fell  beneath  the 
hand  of  the  noble  chieftain.  The  Christians^ 
sending  up  a  shout  of  triumph,  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  assault  of  the  town ;  and  the  besieged,  dis- 
heartened by  the  loss  of  their  champion,  saw  their 
defences  rapidly  destroyed. 

During  the  night,  however,  they  recovered  from 
their  panic,  and,  having  repaired  the  breaches,  de- 
fied their  enemies  by  a  patience  and  coun^e  which 
eonnderably  ^diminished  their  hopes  of  success^ 
By  means  of  the  Lake  Ascanius,  which-  bathed 
two  sides  of  the  city,  it  was  amply  supplied  with 
provisions ;  and  the  crusaders,  ignorant  of  the  cir- 
cumstance,  made  no  attempt,  till  seven  weeks  had 
been  paased  in  unavuling  attacks  on  the  conUnry 
quarters,  to  destroy  the  communication.     At  the 
end  of  ^at  time,  they  discovered  the  necessity,  of 
commencing  an  assault  from  the  lake.    Vesseh 
were  immediately^  applied  for,  and  without  delay 
brought  over  the  narrow  laud  which  divides  the 
lake  from  the  sea.     This  project  was  perfumed 
during  th^  night ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  day ^  the  be- 
sieged beheld  with  consternation  the  protecting 
wa^es  covered  with  barks,  each  of  which  bore  a 
hand  of  determined  combatants.     The  assault  was 
now  pressed  witn  redoubled  violence.     The  wife 
of  the  Sultan,  seeing  no  hope  of;  any  longer  finding 
safety  in  the  city»  attempted  to  make  her  escape, 
bat  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The  cm- 
laders,  assured,  by  this  event  of  their  approaching 
triumph,  expected  every  moment  to  rush  is  apdc 
secure  their  prize*;  but  all  at  once  they  beheld,  to 
their  astonishment,  the  imperial  standard  of  Ale- 
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S8  floalitig  on  the  walls  and  towns  of  the  ledneed 
city.  Unable  to  account  for  the  stiange  circnm- 
Btance,  the  soldiers  gathered  round  their  diiefs, 
and  demanded  an  explanation ;  and  it  then  appear^ 
ed  that  the  place  had  surrendered  to  two  generals 
of  the  Emperor,  u^  had  antidpated  the  leaderB 
of  the  cmsadersy  and  secured  the  possession  of  the 
piize  for  their  master.  Hie  politic  monarchy  it 
seems,  had  sent  a  small  force  to  co-operate  with  the 
pilgrim  army,  and  give  him  a  title  to  its  conquests, 
if  any  should  be  made.  The  strongest  dissatis- 
fection  prevailed  throughout  the  Chnstian  camp, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail  $  and  Alexis,  by  the  pro- 
mise of  yielding  up  the  booty  which  might  be 
found  in  the  dty,  *  succeeded  in  obtaining  peace* 
able  possession  of  the  important  prize. 

it  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  circumstances  wiiidi 
attended  the  siege  and  capture  of  Nice,  how  much 
evil  was  suffered  by  the  crusaders  from  the  want 
of  one  all-powerful  chief,  who  might  have  control- 
led the  operations  of  the  army,  so  as  to  secure 
their  uniformity,  and,  by  his  authority,  have  been 
able  to  treat  even-handed  with  the  Emperor.  Had 
any  of  the  Western  monardis  been  at  the  head  of 
the  undertaking,  an  empire,  it  is  probable,  would 
have  been  early  established  in  the  East,  whidi 
might  have  defied  both  the  Greek  and  the  Mos- 
lem. Nice  would  have  been  a  comer-stone  which 
neither  of  them  could  have  shaken;  conquests 
would  have  been  secured  before  Soliman  could 
sufficiently  rally  his  forces  to  make  the  Christians 
tremble  at  his  activity ;  and  the  weakness  of  Alo- 
xis  was  a  safeguard  against  any  assault  from  Con- 
stantinople. 

*  Raimond  de  Agiles. 
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Hie  capital  of  Bithynia  haymg  been  vediiced» 
the  croBaden,  afiter  a  short  repoee,  proceeded 
tovards  Dorylsenm ;  tbe  SultaDi  infuriated  by  hie 
late  dlMstery  pnrBning  their  march  with  en  army 
vUch  Is  said  to  hi^ve  amounted  to  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  hofse.    By  an  imprudent 
meanire,  but  one  to  which  they  were  proba*. 
Uy  oompelledy  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  pro- 
tons, the  Christian  chiefs  were  induced  to  di- 
^  their  forces,  and  pursue  different  routes.  The 
Duke  of  Normandy,   Tancred  and  Bohemottd, 
were  at  the  head  of  tbe  smaller  division,  and  din 
reeled  their  march  through  a  valley  called  by  tbei 
Latins  Gorgoniy  and  by  the  Greeks  OzeUU.  When 
they  had  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  Dory* 
Isnm,  of  which  the  surrounding  country  delight- 
^  them  by  its  fertility,  and  persuaded  them  to  re- 
pose, they  were  astonished  by  a  sudden  cry  that 
the  enemy  was  at  band,  and  pouring  down  from 
the  moimtains  in  masses  which  could  not  be  num-* 
hered  for  the  clouds  of  dust  which  rose  under  thmr 
l^onos.    A  hasty  dispositicm  of  the  forces  wa# 
^e  by  Bohemond,  who  yras.  appointed  chief ;  and 
the  battle  began  with  a  fire  of  arrows  from  the  Sfr* 
i^Kena,  which  threw  the  Christians  into  confusion^ 
hy  lolling  end  wounding  the  horses  of  the  knights, 
b  Tain  the  boldest  of  these  warriors  rushed  against 
the  enemy  for  closer  combat.     The  archers  fled 
^fore  them,  but  continued  thdbr  fire.    William^ 
brother  to  the  noble  Tancred,  and  Robert  of  Par 
ns,  were  killed;  and  Tancred  himself  was  with  dif<« 
ficolty  saved  by  the  Prince  of  Tarentum. 

In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  while  the  crusa- 
^n  were  rapidly  falling  under  the  arrows  of  hi» 
*<)UieE|i  Soliman,  «t  the  head  of  a  adeet  band,  fell 
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vpon  tbe  Chmtian  camp.    The  most  i 


ate  slaugfater  followed  the  surprise ;  but  the  ttald- 
em  who  had  accompanied  the  vrmjf  loeing  thlsir 
devotion  for  the  moment^  saved  their  liyee,  by  tak- 
ing care  to  habit  themselves  in  their  most  becom- 
ing dresses,  and  freely  resigning  themselves  to  the 
power  of  the  victors.  A  bold  attempt  was  made 
by  Robert  of  Normandy,  Tancred  and  other  chiefs, 
to  recover  the  camp;  but  they  were  repulsed,  and 
despair  everywhere  prevailed.  But  at  this  crisis, 
Godfrey,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  the  event, 
approached  with  his  troops.  The  contest  was  in- 
stantly recommenced ;  and  the  priests,  encouk^aged 
to  try  the  effect  of  their  exhortations,  ran  up  and 
down  the  ranks,  repdatmg  the  animating  war-cry, 
•<  Tis  the  wUl  of  God !  'tis  the  will  of  Godl" 
The  Saracens,  attacked  in  their  strong  position  on 
the  moontains,  were  nnable  to  resist  the  fory  with 
which  the  combined  bands  assailed  them.  Seve- 
ral Emirs,  three  thousand  officers,  and  above  tw^^ 
ty  thousand  soldiers,  fell  beneath  their  lances.  The 
victory  was  complete ;  and  tlie  triumphant  cmsar 
ders  took  possession  of  tbe  enemy's  camp,  rejoic- 
ing themselves  that  day  and  the  next  in  the  rich 
spoil  which  it  afforded. 

•  The  kingdom  of  Roum  was  shaken  to  its  foion- 
dations  by  this  victory,  and  the  crusaders  cele- 
brated their  success  with  the  loudest  ex!nltafions, 
ascribing  it  •  to  the  aid  of  Saint  George  and  Saint 
Demetrius  who,  it  was  asserted,  had  fought  in 
their  ranks.  On  resuming  its  march,  the  whole 
army  went  forward  in  an  undivided  body ;  but,  not- 
withstanding its  late  triumph,  it  was  assailed  by 
every  species  of  distress.  Few  horses  remained 
tb  the  knights  after  the  battle  of  Dorylseum ;  and 
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the  bi^pgsge  was  either  left  on  the  road,  or  pil- 
ed on  the  backs  of  oxen,  asses,  and  even  goats. 
In  the  burning  tracks  of  Isanria,  the  want  of  wa- 
ter produced  Ae  effects  of  a  plague.  Hundreds 
of  the  stovtest  soldiers  perished  in  a  single  day^ 
maddened  by  the  fever  of  thirst.  Pregnant  wo« 
men  were  seized  with  untimely  labour,  and  lost,  in 
the  extremity  of  their  sufferings,  the  modesty  of 
their  sex.  Even  the  fidcons  whidbi  the  knights  had 
brought  with  them,  perished  in  insu£Eerable  angnisfa, 
and  erery  living  thing  seemed  devoted  to  a  silent 
and  terrible  destruction.  At  last  water  was  found ; 
and  in  a  phrenzy  of  delight,  Multitudes  followed 
the  dogs,  to  whose  sagacity,  it  is  said,  the  disco- 
very was  owing.*  Three  hundred  of  the  miserable 
bdngs  fell  dead  almost  immediately  after  sat^fy« 
ing  their  want;  and  it  was  not  till  they  arrived  at 
Astioch,  the  capital  of  Pisidia,  that  the  crusaders 
obtaoned  a  relief  from  the  sufferings  which  had  as- 
sailed them. 

The  joy  which  they  experienced  on  reaching  a 
place  that  offered  a  prospect  of  security,  was  not  di- 
minished by  the  discovery,  that  they  might  take 
poesession  of  it  without  the  endurance  of  any  far- 
ther fatigue.  Soliroan,  despairing  of  bmng  able  to 
resist  their  force,  had  fled  rapidly  before  them, 
summoning  to  his  aid  all  who  professed  the  faith 
of  Mahomet,  and  destroying  every  vestige  of  cul- 
tivation which  lay  in  their  path.  But  the  miseries 
they  had  suffered  were  now  to  be  replaced  by  rest, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  a  wealthy  city.  During 
the  short  time  they  remained  there,  they  gave 
themselves  up  entirely  to  pleasure ;  and  it  seemed 

t2 
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as  if  ibey  had  foigoUen  all  their  dangeiB  ia  its 
brief  possession.    Their  tranquillity,  however,  wS» 
threatened  by  the  sickness  of  Raymond,  om»  of 
their  best  leaders,  and  the  danger  into  which  ^ 
life  of  Godfrey  was  thrown  by  the  wounds  he  haid 
receiFed,  in  contending  with  a  hnge  bear,  to  ivhich 
one  of  his  soldiers  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim.'  The 
former,  it  was  belieyed,  was  restored  by  the  pni]^^^ 
4>t  the  Bishop  of  Orange,  and  the  latter  by.  the 
tears  and  supplications  of  the  whole  army.     Bat 
the  effects  of  their  illness  remained  for  seyeisl 
weeks  ;  and  when  the  troops  resumed  their  waxAf 
they  were  obliged  to  be  borne  in  litters. 
.   A  circumstance  occurred  about  this  time,  which 
aenred  to  demonstrate  the  diffierei^t  feelings  vHiich 
prevailed  among  the  chiefs;     Tancred  was  distin- 
guished for  his  bravery  and  noble  disposition.    He 
Jiad  performed  deeds  of  valour  which  rendered  him 
4>ne  of  the  most  celebrated  of  warriors,  and  was  the 
last  of  the  Christian  knights  who  could  be  per- 
auailed  to  vow  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  Alexis. 
Baldwin,  the  brother  of  Godfrey,  was  a  bold  and 
dbtinguished  soldier,  but  was  more  ambitious  than 
pious,  and  had  been,  from' the  commencement  of 
the  enterprise,  intent  rather  on  his  own  aggran- 
dizement, than  on  the  delivery  of  Palestine.    It 
being  deemed  necessary  that  a  survey  should  be 
taken  of  the  country,  and  an  attempt  made  to  dis- 
perse, the  straggling  hordes  of  <  Turks  which  infest- 
ed the  track  the  crusaders  intended  to  puisne, 
these  knights  were  chosen  for  that  purpose,  ^vad 
proceeded  to  Iconium  in  Lycaonia ;  Tancred  head- 
ing a  body  of  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  Bald- 
win one  of  seven  hundred.     From  Iconium  they 
inarched  towards  Tarsus,  no  enemy  opposing  their 
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progienriu^  Tancred,  who  first  arrived  nnder  the 
walb  of  that  city,  obtuned  poesession  of  it  almost 
88  soon  as   he  demanded  it.     His  companioD^ 
however,  on  discovering  the  success  which  had 
attended  him,  was  filled  with  an  unworthy  jea- 
lousy, and  in  an  nnknightly  manner  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  city  to  his  superior  forces. 
An  appeal  was  made   to  the  inhabitants,   who, 
without  hesitation,  professed  their  desire  to  re* 
eeive  Tancred,  rather   than  Baldwin,  for  thw 
master.     But  this  answer  was  not  sufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy the  angry  chief;  and  by  threats  and  promises 
he  obtained  an  entrance  into  the  town,  and  the 
*tandird  of  the  brave  Tancred  was  hurled  from  the 
^k     The  prudence  and  moderation  of  diat 
kn^bt,  who  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  b 
degree  of  Christian  virtue  not  possessed  by  his  as- 
iN)ciates,  saved  his  followers  and  those  of  Baldwin 
from  a  bloody  contest,  and,  reminding  the  former 
of  the  object  for  which  they  had  left  their  homes, 
he  led  them  from  the  scene  of  c<mtention  to  seek 
conquests  elsewhere.  .  A  party,  in  the  meantime, 
of  three  hundred  crusaders,  sent  by  Bohemond  to 
recruit  the  forces  of  the  rival  chiefs,  arrived  at 
Tanns  and  desired  admittance.     It  was  refused, 
and  they  were  massacred  by  the  Turks.     The 
a(4dierB  of  Baldwin  were  horror-struck  at  the  oc- 
currence.    They  had  employed  their  most  earnest 
CBtreaties  to  obtain*  the  admission  of  their  Christian 
hreftren,  but  in  vain ;  and  they  now  gave  signs  of 
a  strong  inclination  to  revenge  their  death  on  the 
hsrbarous  knight.  He  sought  protection  from  their 
fery  by  concealing  himself  in  a  tower ;  but  in  a 
«hort  time,  ventured  to  return,  and,  appealing  to 
their  hatred  of  the  Turks,  obtained  their  consent 
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to  laid  them  *agtiii8t  tbe  enemy.  Tlie  mnidt 
which  they  made  was  snccessful ;  and,  a  short  tbns 
after,  a  little  fleet  of  Flemiah  Conain  entwed  tbe 
port  of  Tarans ;  and  its  adventnroas  captain  forBUDg 
a  leagne  with  Baldwin,  gare  new  unportanoe  to 
his  conquest,  and  increased  his  ambitions  hopes. 

Tancfed,  while  these  proceedings  were  t$iang 
place,  had  obtained  possession  of  Malmistra ;  but 
had  scarcely  secured  his  conquest,  when  it  was 
announced  that  Baldwin  had  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  fiery  disposition  of  Tancred'fl 
oompanions  were  now  too  violent  to  be  controlled. 
They  declared  that  he  was  bound  by  the  hoBOQt 
of  a  knight  to  inflict  signal  vengeance  on  his  foe, 
and  var^^  him  to  lead  them  without  delay  agauut 
such  a  base  violator  of  Chriatiatt  fiuth.  The  «d« 
vice  vras  listened  to.  A  furious  battle  ensued,  in 
which  Baldwin  had  the  superiority ;  but  tbe  ntit 
day  a  reconciliation  took  place  between^tbe  iirsl 
chiefs.  They  embraced  in  the  sight  of  all  their 
foUoweni,  and,  swearing  to  foiget  the  past,  ascrib- 
ed thdr  unfortunate  quarrel  to  the  inspiration  of 
Satan. 

But  the  ambition  of  Baldwin  was  still  unsa- 
lasfied ;  and  the  reproof  he  received  from  God- 
frey, on  returning  to  the  main  army,  contributed 
to  fix  him  in  the  determination  of  pursuing  hii 
fortunes  as  an  independent  adventurer.     An  Af^ 
nenian  prince,  Pancratius,  who  had  fled  horn  a 
dungeon  into   which  he  had    been  thrown  by 
Alexis  for  treasonable  practices,  and  had  joined 
the  crusaders  at  Nice,  exhorted  him  in  the  most 
k>fty  terms  to  establiih  a  kingdom  among  the  rich 
territories  of  tha  East,  and  pat  himself  at  the  head 
of  those  numwous  Christians,  who,  especially  in 
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Mflflopotamiay  hated  alike  the  Toika  and  ih^ 
Gneks.* 

'  Already  prepared  for  any  enterprise  which  mig^t 
promise  a  chance  of  success,  Baldwin  listened  to 
these  persnasions  with  the  most  eager  attention* 
The  death  of  his  wife,  who  was  revered  for  her 
]Hety,  broke  the  last  tie  which  bound  him  to  his 
brethren ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  collect  a 
party  of  followers  as  adventurous  as  himself.  Only 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred,  however,  expressed 
themselves  willing  to  share  his  fortunes,  and  of 
these  only  two  hundred  were  gentlemen*  With 
tluB  little  band  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  camp 
in  secrecy ;  his  departure  having  been  prohibited 
by  Godfrey  and  the  other  chiefe,  as  contrary  to  the 
vows  they  had  taken  on  leaving  Europe. 

The  agreement  between  Btddwin  and  the  Ar* 
menian  remained  but  a  short  time  unbroken.  The 
first  tovras  which  they  took  gave  occasion  for 
quairel,  and  the  Latin  compelled  his  obsequious 
^y  to  pursue  a  different  route  to  the  one  he  had 
chosen.  On  being  freed  from  a  companion,  who, 
haviog  his  own  fortune  to  make,  was  likely  to 
pn>re  troublesome  to  him,  Baldwin  crossed  the 
Eophrates,  and  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Odessa,  the  capital  of  Mesopotamia.  Filled  with 
Ae  hope  of  obtaining  their  delivery  from  the  Sa«> 
nusens,  the  inhabitants,  on  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  the  crusaders,  sent  a  deputation,  headed  by 
their  bishop,  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  enterprising 
chief.  His  whole  force  was  only  a  hundred  knights, 
the  rest  of  his  little  army  being  engaged  in  de- 
grading the  towns  which  he  had  taken  in  his  pro- 

•  WilUam  of  Tyre. 
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gnw*  But  tlie  distressed  pecple  belieted  he  ms 
capable  of  performing  every  thing  by  his  proweM^ 
and  offered  him  any  treasmi»  in  their  power  to  be- 
stow, if  he  would  undertake  their  defence.  He 
proudly  intimated,  that  if  Edessa  had  been  his  own 
city,  he  would  have  fought  to  protect  it  from  the 
Moslem,  but  that  he  employed  not  his  anna  in  the 
defence  of  states  goTemed  by  other  chiefs.  Nei- 
ther the  entreaties  nor  ofSm  of  the  Edessenes  could 
moye  him'from  his  determination ;  till  at  length  the 
prince,  who  had  no  heir,  agreed  to  adopt  him  as 
his  son  and  successor ;  and  he  was  declared  his 
legal  heir  by  a  strict  performance  of  all  the  cere- 
monies employed  by  the  Greeks  on  such  occa- 
sions. But  the  unfortunate  Thoros  soon  experi- 
enced the  evil  of  having  introduced  into  the  city 
such  a  pretender  to  his  authority.  An  insurrec- 
tion took  place,  in  which  the  inhabitants,  enraged 
by  some  real  or  supposed  injury,  threatened  to 
destroy  both  himself  and  his  partisans.  He  fled  to 
the  dtadel,  which  was  immediately  beset  by  the 
rebels,  and  from  thence  offered  to  resign  his  do- 
minion and  retire  to  Melitene,  on  a  promise  being 
given  that  his  life  and  person  should  be  respected. 
The  offer  was  accepted ;  and  he  came  from  his 
place  of  refuge  in  the  full  confidence  of  security. 
But  the  next  day  the  tumult  was  renewed ;  fresh 
causes  of  discontent  were  alleged  by  the  rulers  of 
the  mob — and  suspicion  has  fallen  upon  Baldwin, 
that  he  was  not  altogether  innocent  of  the  occur-' 
rence.  The  death  of  the  unfortunate  Thoros  was 
furiously  demanded  by  the  insurgents.  The  cita- 
del in  which  he  had  secured  himself  was  forced, 
and  in  an  instant  he  was  precipitated  from  its 
walls*     Baldwin,  proclaimed  his  successor,  resist* 
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ed  for  a  short  time  the  importmiitieB  of  the  people ; 
but  at  length  ascended  the  throne  of  the  murdered 
Greek,  and  pursued  the  career  which  fortune  had 
opened  to  his  ambition.  With  a  bold  hand  he 
repressed  the  spirit  of  faction  to  which  he  had 
owed  his  elevation ;  obtained  possession  of  the 
neighbonring  city  of  Samosata;  and,  having  married 
an  Armenian  princess,  extended  his  authority  to 
Mount  Taurus,  and  over  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  jformed  the  antient  empire  of  As* 
Syria. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

DISA8TZR8  OF   THB    CRUSADXRS.— SIEGB   AKD    COVQUKSl  01* 

ANTIOCH. 

1097-1098.    While  Baldwin  was  occupied  in 
establisbing  himself  in  his  new  kingdom,  the  rest 
of  the  crusaders  were  pursuing  their  painfnl  march 
through  the  wild  passes  of  Mount  Tauns.  Warn- 
ed by  their  former  sufferings,  they  had  taken  care 
to  provide  themselves  with  water ;  but  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  sun,  the  steepness  of  the  precipices, 
and  the  weight  of  their  armour,  rendered  their 
progress  so  difficult,  that  great  numb^n  of  them 
fainted  under  the  fatigue.     At  length  the  rich 
plains  of  Syria  burst  upon  their  view ;  and  they 
saw,  as  they  descended  ^e  last  of  the  terrific  ridges 
over  which  they  had  been  toiling,  Antioch  and  die 
rapid  Orontes,  which  bathed  its  walls,  smiling  a- 
mid  green  and  shady  hills  that  were  fertilized  by 
a  hundred  fountains. 

This  noble  city,  the  most  splendid  of  fourteen 
which  bore  the  same  name,  was  celebrated  in  an- 
cient times  for  the  groves  in  its  neighbourhood 
consecrated  to  the  voluptuous  worship  of  Daphne. 
The  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  its  wealth  and 
situation,  made  Josephus  term  it  '<  the  third  city 
in  the  habitable  earth  that  was  under  the  Roman 
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empire,  both  in  magnitude  and  other  marks  of 
prosperitjr. "  •  The  Jews  had  enjoyed  in  it  the* 
right  of  citizenship  ;  and  it  was  venerated  by  Chris- 
tians, as  haying  first  heard  the  holy  name  of  the 
Sarioiir  applied  as  a  term  of  brotherhood.  The 
distinction  which  it  possessed  as  the  capital  of  th'e 
Roman  empire  in  the  East,  it  continued  to  enjoy 
as  one  of  the  most  splendid  seats  of  Turkish  power  i 
and  when  the  crusaders  approached  its  walls,  they 
found  it  defended  by  fortifications  which  seemed 
to  defy  attack.  It  had,  it  was  true,  fallen  more 
than  once  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  its 
^hreci  hundred  and  sixty  towers,  its  immense  ram- 
PBTtB,  which  embraced  a  circuit  of  three  leagues, 
And  the  rocks  and  marshes  by  which  it  was  further 
defended,  gave  it  an  appearance  of  strength,  which 
ottdethe  Christians  hesitate  before  they  undertook 
to  besiege  it.  It  was  still  farther  doubted  whether 
it -would  be  prudent  to  commence  such  an  enter- 
prise, when  they  had  already  suffered  so  much 
from  ezposuve  to  the  climate,  which  would  pro- 
^Uy  be  rendered  doubly  destructive  to  them  as 
^ewmter  was  approaching,  and  they  were  un- 
Fpyided  with  succours.  At  least,  the  more  timid 
of  them  said,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  wait 
^l  the  spring,  when  assistance  might  be  expected 
from. Alexis,  and  the  attack  commenced  with 
leas  danger  from  pestilential  rains,  and  other  ter* 
^^  of  the  climate.  But  this  advice  was  speedily 
OTerroled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  others ;  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  siege  should  be  at  once  com- 
numeed.  . 
The  governor  of  Antioch,  at  this  time,  was 

.    »  Wara,  B,  III.  C.  8. . 
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BaglnaiaHy  ni  Emir  of  celebiily.  His  foces  tt» 
■iftod  of  seven  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thov^ 
sand  fboty  while  the  population  of  the  ehj  wai 
considerably  increased  by  the  inflnx  of  tho  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbonring  towas,  who  fled 
thither  for  refnge  against  the  uiTadera.  The 
forces  of  the  cmsaders  are  said  to  have  amomt- 
ed  to  three  hundred  thonsand  waniorsy  who  wen 
followed  by  a  mnltitBde  equally  nnmerous^  heap* 
ing  only  the  cross.  Haying  pitched  their  tenii, 
which  shone  resplendently  with  the  glitfeesiag 
armsy  the  green,  gold,  and  ciimson  bncUeiSy  and 
floating  banners  of  the  knigfatSy  they  anxiowsly 
awaited  the  signal  for  attack.  For  some  time 
the  Turks  gave  no  appearance  of  any  prepaiaftioBs 
for  defence;  and  the  Christians^  lulled  into  secnii- 
tyy  resigned  themsdves  to  easey  andy  if  we  are  to 
believe  very  creditable  historiansy  to  the  neot  !»• 
centions  pleasures.  At  length  the  besieged  began 
to  sally  from  their  defencesy  and  sevoal  of  the 
crusaders  fell  victims  to  their  fury.  Attempts 
were  immediately  made  to  effect  a  closer  blockade ; 
but  thisy  from  the  want  of  enginesy  could  only 
be  imperfectly  done ;  and  the  knights  had  ample 
opportunity  for  trying  their  strei^th  and  conngsw 
The  noble  Tanored  performed  deeds  of  the  moit 
astonishing  valour ;  but  with  the  sd^denying  spint 
«of  a  true  Christian  heroy  desired  his  squiroy  who 
alone  accompanied  himy  not  to  pafalish  his  can* 
quests  to  the  army.  Godfrey,  alsoy  die  Duke  of 
BouiUoBy  with  equal  boldness  signalized.himself  in 
fiingle  combat ;  and  on  one  occasion  struck  his  cne* 
my  with  such  fury,  that  he  divided  him  in  two, 
— the  head  with  one  part  of  the  body  falling  into 
^he  river,  and  th^  otkr  remaining  on  the  hoiM^ 
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winch  CBiried  it  bade  to  llie  dty ;  so  tlmt,  ooiA- 
tkmm  aaotber  «bromder>  **  One  Tnik  ma  made 
towTorks!"* 

Bat,  notwiifastaadiiig  the  glory  whidi  was  con- 
haed  cm  the  enMadere  by  l^e  daring  exploits  of 
iheir  chiefs,  they  neither  made  my  progress  hi  the 
'Biage,  nor  were  free  from  the  constant  snrprises  of 
the  Saimcens*  Every  day  some  party  or  the  other 
of  their  eompanions  was  cat  off;  and  the  anfbrtii- 
Bita  ISaenon,  an  aoconpli^ied  and  amiable  Daniah 
fiiaee,  thos  fell  a  yictim  to  the  enemy.  The  most 
Hv^y  regret  was  felt  at  this  event ;  and  the  cir- 
^nmitance,  that  the  yeang  and  beaatifal  daughter 
af  the  Duke  of  Bargandy,  had  forsaken  her  home 
-to  siare  in  fats  perils^  and  reward  him,  when  Jent- 
niam  shoaki  be  taken,  wslJi  her  hand,  associates 
iiis  name  with  the  meet  romantic  of  his  cotem*- 
ponries.  But  famine,  and  all  the  evils  attendant 
iipon  it,  now  appeared  in  the  Christian  camp. 
With  the  riolation  of  morality  the  besiegers  had 
aho  sacrificed  to  their  licentioosness  the  only 
neans  they  enjoyed  of  support.  In  a  few  days, 
it  18  sud,  they  had  wasted  sufficient  provisions  to 
supply  them  far  months ;  and  reduced,  in  conse- 
qaence,  to  the  most  deplorable  condition,  they  feh 
the  complicated  miseries  of  want,  cold,  and  pesti* 
Isnee.  In  the  midst  of  their  sufferings  they  utter- 
ed the  most  fearful  blasphemies,  which,  it  deserves 
^amark,  appears  to  have  been  generally  one  of  llie 
consequences  of  their -distress ;  and  the  exhortations 
of  tkdur  leaders  were  listened  to  without  effect. 
The  description  which  is  given  of  the  camp  at 
this  tBM  by  spectators  of  the  scene,  fills  the  mind 

*  Robertss  Monachua. 
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jindi  horror*  •  The  soldiePB,  who  had  so  latelyMss- 
ulted  in  all  the  glory  of  their  chivalrous  apparel, 
were  now  many  of  them  destitnte  of  tlie  commoo- 
est  clothing,  and  lay  perishing  on  the  hare  gronnd. 
H^bSy  which  they  eat  raw  for  want  of  fire  to  cook 
them,  and  even  dead  dogs,  nauseous  insects,' and 
impure  animals,  were  seized  to  appease  their  hun- 
ger ;  while  the  horoes,  so  important  to  an  army 
.of  which  the  main  force  consisted  in  its  chivalry, 
perished  to  the  amount  of  near  seventy  thousand. 

The  conduct  of  Baldwin  had,  at  the  time  of  his 
defection,  been  regarded  with  hoiror  by  the  re^  of 
the  crusaders;  but  impatience  of  privation  had 
.the  same  effect  on  others,  which  ambition  had 
on  him  ;  and  retiring  from,  their  suffering  bre- 
thren, Robert  of  Burgundy  and  several  -  others 
sought  safety  in  flight,  and  were  only  brought  back 
by  threatening  exhortations  to  return  .to  their 
duty*  But  that  which  occasioned  the  most  sur- 
prise was  the  conduct  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  natural  enthusiasm,  and  the 
great  share  which  he  had  had  in  giving  rise  to'  the 
expedition,  secretly  forsook  the  camp.  He  was 
pursued,  brought  back  like  a  prisoner,  reproached 
by  Tancred  for  his  disgraceful  conduct,,  and  then 
compelled  to  swear  on  the  Gospels  that  he  would 
make  no  farther  attempt  to  desert.  It  was,  after- 
.wards  proclaimed,  that  whoever  should  be  guilty 
in  future  of  this  offence,  so  ruinous  to  the  cause, 
should  be  punished  as  a  homicide. 

The  conduct  of  Peter  may  be  accounted  for 
without  difficulty,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been 
at  the  first  solely  instigated  either  by  a  blind  en- 
thusiasm, or  by  motives  of  interest  and  ambition. 
The  part  which  he  had  to  perform^  after  the 
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va$  iosufficieat  to  oocnpy  his  mind,  or  preserve  i« 

ID  the  state  of  exdteme&t  into  which  he  had  bean' 

thrown,  while  preaching  as  a  dtyinely  commisioned 

miasionaiy.   The  power  which  he  had  postemed  no 

longer  existed ;  the  mnltitndes  whom  he  had  beent 

tl^  to  away  with  his  wofds  had  aU  perished ;  and 

osiifaer  the  proad  chevaliers  nor  their  liceotioiis  fol* 

lomirB  cared  to  hear  exhortations  which  had  broogM 

them  ii^o  so  ioany  troubles^  and  had  lost  their  iiw 

faence  inflsoring  aiod  anbduing  their  hearts.  He  wan 

thus  become  a  cipher  in  die  crusaders*  camp,  and  ho 

lawlhe authority  which  he  had  possessed  transfelv 

nd  ts  other  hands.  The  mantle  of  the  prophet  had 

ftJleo,  the  innltiUule  were  ready  to  think  on  thm 

iteeMad  captains  who  could  lead  them  to  victory, 

and  whose  deeds  they  saw  were  worthy  of  admi-^ 

ation.     The  ideas,  coaseqaently,  so  encoaraging, 

BO  fitted  to  support  him  in  his  labours,  were  de* 

atiojred.     While  he  believed  himself  to  be  undec 

the  influence  of  heaven,  and  could  raise  the  uni^ 

vase  by  his  aummoas,  he  felt  neither  the  nigg6d-> 

sets  of  the  road  to  his  bare  feet^  nor  the  want  ^ 

Mily  food  to  support  his  sjHrits.     fiat  he  now, 

foond  himself  trested  with  comparative  contempt  ^ 

and  the  strength  which  enabled  him  to  suffer  and 

re|oice  was  vanished.     If  he  had  all  along  been  a 

mere  calculating  hypocrite,  it  is  still  plainer  why. 

he  deserted.    Imposture  will  endure  unshaken^  so-. 

k»Dg  as  there  remains  the  least  balance  in  its  hf* 

voor;  but  when  the.. evil  it  has  to  bear  becomea 

greater  than  the  advantage  in  reserve,  it  will  throw 

off  its  disguise,  and'  make  the  best  escape  at  can. 

The  only  principle  of  constancy  in  sudi  a  situa* 

^,  ia  that. of  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause,  which 

u2 
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k  rarely  found  to  fail;  and  if  Peter  really  set 
forth  with  this  feeling,  his  c<mduct  is  a  lamentili>]e 
instance  of  human  weakness,  when  least  expected 
to  he  witnessed.  '*  The  stars,"  says  Guibert, 
<«  seemed  as  likely  to  fiall  from  heaven."  The 
apology  which  has  been  offered  for  him,  that  he 
conld  not  endure  the  sight  of  the  debaucheries 
and  blasphemous  folly  of  the  crusaders,  wiU  hard- 
ly avail  in  such  a  case.  There  was  still  a  large 
number  of  his  companions  as  ready  to  fight  for 
the  cross  as  when  they  first  left  Europe.  -There 
were  others  whom  exhortation  might  have  reach- 
ed, and  who,  while  in  such  a  state,  ought  never  to 
have  been  deserted;  and  he  knew  that  his  for- 
saking the  camp  would  be  to  thousands,  notwith- 
standing his  diminished  authority,  an  available  ex- 
cuse to  desert  also. 

The  vices  daily  committed  in  the  camp  were  at 
last  become  so  numerous,  that  those  of  the  leaders 
who  remained  faithful  to  their  trust,  determined 
upon  punishing  them  with  all  the  severity  they 
deserved.  The  first  measure  they  adopted,  was 
to  separate  the  multitude  of  women  which  ac- 
companied the  army,  and  confine  them  to  a  dis- 
tant division  of  the  encampment.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  condemnation  of  the  criminals*  who 
bad  been  most  guilty  of  the  late  disorders ;  but 
licentiousness  still  reigned  to  a  disgusting  degree, 
and,  mixed  with  the  barbarities  which  ^e  chief- 
tains exercised  towards  the  Saracens  who  fell 
into  their  hands,  formed  a  scene  of  a^^Mlling 
wretchedness. 

.  With  the  return  of  spring,  the  situation  of  the 
crusadens  was  somewhat  ameliorated.  Their  lead- 
en acquired  spirit  and  resolutioDi  and  a  new  ener- 
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^  Beeimed  gradaally  diffasiog  itself  amoi^  the 
Boldiere.    Froyifiions  sent  from  Armenia,  and  from 
the  ides  of  Rhodes,  Cypmsi  and  Chios,  assisted 
in  restoring  their  strength;  and  when   amhassa- 
doKB  arriyed  from  the  Caliph  of  £g^t>  offering  a 
treaty  of  peace,  if  they  wonld  agree  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  yisit  Jerusalem  as  simple  pilgrims, 
they  returned  an  answer,  expressing  their  deter- 
mination to  enter  the  Holy  City  only  as  conqneiv 
IRS,  and  to  form  no  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Shortly  after  the  amhassadors  quit- 
ted the  camp,  a  battle  was  fought  between  several 
Turkish  Emirs  who  had  arrived  with  succours,  and 
the  Christians  under  Bohemond.     The  victory  de* 
dared  itself- on  the. side  of  the  latter.     Two  thoa- 
Bsnd  men,  a  thousand  horses,  and  a  fortress,  re- 
warded their  valour ;  and  messengers  were  sent  to 
infinrn  the  servants  of  the  Caliph  of  the  event. 
A  success  even  still  more  decided  followed  upotii 
dos ;  kad  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  under  the 
wbUs  of  the  city,  •  all  the  principal  knights  in  the 
anny  rivalled  each  other  in  showing  prodigies  of 
courage,  till  the  governor  of  the  city  was  obliged 
to  open  its  gates  to  the  small  and  discomfited  rem- 
nant of  a  baqd  composed  of  his  best  warriors. 

These  advantages  encouraged  the  Christians  to 
push  the  siege  with  renewed  spirit.  Discipline 
began  agmn  to  be  observed  in  the  camp,  and  means 
were  taken  to  employ  even  the  most  idle  of  the 
rabble  which  followed  the  army  in  some  useful  la- 
boor.  *  Both  Raymond  and  Tancred  also  offered 
to  construct  towers,  and  defend  them  with  their 
own -men.  .  By  these  efforts,  the  city  was  at  length 
to  closely  beset,  that  the  besiegers  had  no  longer 
tty  danger  to  apprehend  firom  ^e  sorties  of  their 
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eaenuM.  But  crneltiies  of  the  wont  UM  tmAf 
nned  to  be  ezerased  oa  both  udes,  whenever  w 
imiortwiale  straggler  wm  taken  by  either  paity; 
«id  the  Christians  of  Antaoch  were  not  expoaeil  is 
siore  barbaroos  treatment  thm  that  which  their 
brethren  inflicted  on  whoever  fell  in  their  wsf*  A 
trace  which  was  desired  by  the  SaraGen,  and  Ml 
unwillingly  granted,  put  a  stop  for  a  short  time  to 
these  barbarities*  Bat  they  were  leoommenoed  by 
a  party  of  the  enemy  mnrdering  a  Christian  jsnight^ 
and  literally  catting  him  into  piecemeal.  His 
yonng  and  afflicted  wife  besonght  every  knight  to 
nvenge  his  death,  and  her  prayers  were  attended 
to  ;  bat  when  the  besiegers  renewed  their  attadl^ 
they  foand  the  city  replenished  with  fteeh  slora^ 
and  |N:)q>arsd  to  endnre  another  attack  as  loi^  as 
that  which  it  had  already  sopported. 

The  efforts  of  the  crasadeis  were  redoidM 
without  effect,  and  no  hope  appeared  of  snccess 
till  Bohemond  conceived  a  project  wbitb  pibmiaed 
to  accomplish  the  desired  object. .  Among  the  comr 
menders  of  the  Saracen  army  was  a  Syrian  renei 
gado,  by  name  Phiroaz,  to  whom  Baghisian  bad 
esmmittied  the  defence  of  three  towers.    The  imt 
portent  post  which  he  held,  he  had  obtained  by 
denying  the  Christian  faith  in  which  he  had  been 
brottght  up ;  but  his  Avarice  was  ever  on  the  wateb^ 
and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  circomstanco 
whidi  mig^t  pat  a  new  value  upon  his  ready  trea* 
son.     Bohemond  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  this  man ;  had  fully  learnt  the  nature  of  his 
ebaraeter,  and  became  convinced  of  the  possibility 
of  bringing  him  over  to  his  designs.     Not  willing^ 
however,  that  such  a  discovery  should  be  mads 
without  prodacing  any  particular  advantage  ta 
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himself,  he  Bidptdated  with'  the  conncH  of  chie& 
whom  he  assembled  for  the  purpose,  that  if  he 
Bhoald  make  them  masters  of  Antioch,  the  sove- 
reignty  of  the  city  should  be  resigned  to  him  as 
his  mdepehdent  possession.  At  fint  the  proposi- 
tioB  was  rejected  with  disdain,  aiid  Raymond  in- 
dignantly declared  that,  after  having  undergone 
80  many  perils,  and  spent  his  blood  freely  in  the 
cause,  he  would  never  consent  either  to  an  indivi- 
M  reaping  the  advantages  which  belonged  to  all 
in  common,  or  to  obtain  a- victory  by  artifices  fit 
only  for  women  to  employ*  But  Bohemond  was 
not  to  be  thwarted  in  his  designs  by  a  single  re- 
pulse. On  leaving  the  council,  he  lost  no  time  in 
diaseminating  intelligence  which  might  alarm  the 
annyas  to  the  dacger  of  its  situation.  Shortly 
after,  the  scouts  which  he  had  sent  out  returned 
with  the  appalling  news,  that  the  powerful  Kerbo- 
gft)  Prince  of  Mosul,  was  approaching  with  an  ar- 
mament of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  command- 
ed by  twenty- eight  of  the  bravest  Einirs.  Another 
council  was  immediately  called  on  the  receipt  of 
this  intelligence.  Bohemond  again  represented 
his  power  to  save  the  crusaders  from  the  danger 
with  which  they  were  threatened ;  repeated  the 
offer  of  Phirouz  to  deliver  up  the  towers  he  com- 
loanded,  if  his  friend  Bohemond  were  promised  the 
command  of  the  city  on  its  being  taken ;  and  as^ 
sored  his  auditors,  that  he  had  already  spent  large 
8Qms  of  money  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  an 
^r  so  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  their 
c^use.  The  debate  having  been  continued  for  some 
^e,  and  there  appearing  to  be  no  alternative  be- 
tween accepting  his  proposals,  or  exposing  them- 
s^Wes  to  utter  niin>  the  assembled  chiefs,  with  the 
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>e3Doeption'of  RaTmoiicI,  at  last  agreed  te  isMe 
'the  Prince  of  Tarentmu  on  the  oonclitions  he  ofier- 
ed,  and  proceed  widioat  delay  to  iAm  aarpriaal  of 
the  city. 

Baity  the  next  day,  the  army  received  crdext 
to  prepare  for  qaitting  the  camp,  and  was  led  a 
•ahort  way  in  the  direction  foy  which  the  forces  of 
Kerboga  were  said  to  be  iqiproacfaing.  With  the 
first  decline  of  the  light,  faoweTer,  it  was  ordered 
Imek,  and,  nnder  the  darknets  of  etening,  was 
careliilly  intrenched  near  that  quarter  of  the  ciqr 
where  the  treacfaerons  Phirooz  commanded.  A 
ramomr  of  treason,  which  suddenly  spread  through 
the  garrison,  put  him  in  momentary  peril  of  In 
life.  He  was  summoned  before  tfaegOFemor,  and 
^questioned ;  but  his  self-command  and  consummate 
art  sared  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  resume  his  sta- 
tion. But  the  late  oocurence  convinced  him  that 
-no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  he  proceeded  to  ift- 
•form  his  brother,  who  commanded  near  him,  of  ihd 
project  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Disgusted  with 
the  treason,  the  latter  regarded  him  with  aa  eye 
of  scorn  that  fired  him  with  hatred ;  and,  not  deign- 
ing to  reply,  Phirouz  instantly  buried  his  dagger 
in  the  heart  of  his  bold  and  fiiithful  reprover. 

The  crusaders  were  now  only  waiting  for  the 
signal  to  commence  the  assault.  The  night  had 
aet  in  wiih  gloom  and  tempest ;  the  hills  echoed 
with  furious  blasts  of  wind ;  and  the  impetuous 
Orontes,.  lashed  into  foam  by  the  stonn,  mdied 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  city  with  a  wild  and  ooor 
staat  roar.  Every  now  and  then  the  extreme  dwtk- 
4ies8  wliich  prevailed  was  broken  by  Ughtnings  that 
•seemed  to  envelope  die  whole  atmosphere  in  fire ; 
and  when  the  night  was  restored  to.  its  awM  gioMB, 
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tiwondnons  glare  of  a  comet  was  seen  on  the 
wetteni  horisony.  and  gave  fresh  terror  to  the  so- 
lemaity  of  the  honr*  At  length,  after  the  inter- 
change of  mesaages  between  Phironz  and  the 
Cimatiana^  directiona  were  gi?en  to  commence  the 
entequise ;  bat,  to  the  diamajr  of  Bohemond,  no 
one  waa  found  willing  to  ventore  on  the  aendoe* 
Hnding  entreatiea  vain,  he  himaelf  naounted  the 
BCaling-ladder  which  had  been  let  down  from  the 
walls ;  and,  having  converaed  a  few  momenta  with 
Us  ally,  who  accaaed  him  of  dangeroua  delay,  ho 
Kjoined  his  companiona.  Animated  by  hia  ex* 
unple^  aixty  of  the  boldeat  among  them  aeixed  ihe 
ladder,  and  ginned  the  aommit  of  the  fortifications* 
^HieBe  were  followed  by  othera ;  and,  with  only  a 
■light  accident,  owing  to  the  breaking  of  the 
lopes,  which  helped  ^em  to  ascend,  the  whole 
haiMl  was  in  a  abort  time  aafely  within  the  city* 
Phironz  immediately  gave  op  the  three  towers^ 
pointed  to  the  body  oi  hia  murdered  brother  as  an 
additional  evidence  of  his  sincerity,  and  proceeded 
to  du:eet  iJiem  to  the  moat  faTomable  points  <^  at- 
tick.  Seven  more  towers  were  speedily  gained 
pOBsesaion  of;  greater  nnmbers  of  the  crnaaders 
ascended  the  walla ;  and  a  gate  being  forced,  the 
ttreeta  were  ahortly  filled  with  the  nnexpected  ene- 
>f|y*  The  sbcoostomed  war*cry  of  the  Christiana, 
shouted  through  every  quarter  of  the  city,  roaaed 
the  inhabitaata  from  their  slumbers,  and  they  hast- 
ened to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  tumult ;  but  pe» 
lished  under  the  swords  of  tho  enemy  before  they 
Qoald  kam  the  origin  of  their  dango*.  The  mas- 
Bscre  was  kngand  bloody,. and  when  therStandard 
of  Bohemond,  displayed  on  the  walls,  informed 
^  npaiader  of  the  moD^y  that  the  place  was  won? 
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mnltitades  niafaed  in ;  and,  thoi^h  tfaey  covdd  imI 
now  partake  in  the  gloiy  of  the  enterprise,  deter* 
mined  to  have  their  foil  share  in  the  work  of 
slaughter  and  pillage.     In  that  one  terrible  nighty 
the  blood  of  ten  thousand  slaughtered  citizens 
washed  the  streets  of  Antioch  ;  and  satisfied  with 
their  saccess,  though  the  citadel  yet  remained  un- 
taken,  the  Christians  prepared  to  enjoy  the  lun-^ 
ries   of   their  new  dominion.     The   unfortunate 
Baghisian,  finding  himself  betrayed,  had  fled,  Uie 
moi|ient  he  found  resistance  was  of  no  avail,  and 
was  hastening  alone  to  summon  Kerboga  to  his 
protection ;  but  on  his  way  he  was  met  by  some 
Armenians,  who,  recognising  the  miserable  prince, 
approached  him,  and   one'  of  them  seizing  his 
sword,  plunged  it  into  his  bosom,  and  carried  his 
bleeding  head  as  a  sure  passport  to  the  favour  (tf 
the  conquerors.   The  baser  Phirouz — who  ascrib- 
ed the  whole  of  his  conduct  to  a  vision,  which  he 
afBrmed  he  had  seen,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the 
command  which  was  then  given  him — ^was  largely 
rewarded  for  the  share  he  ^td  taken  in  the  capture 
of  the  city,  and  formally  renewed  his  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith.     To  finish  his  story  at  once,  he 
afterwards  went  to  Jerusalem  with  the  crusaden, 
but  again  changed  his  religion,  and  died  detested 
wherever  his  name  was  known,  leaving  a  memory 
loaded  with  the  blackest  infamy. 

The  rejoicings  of  the  conquerors. were  not  long 
uninterrupted.  The  dreaded  foe,  who  had  preci- 
pitated the  Christian  chiefs  into  the  design  of  ob-^ 
taining  possession  of  Antioch,  was  at  hand ;  and 
his  name,  rendered  terrible  by  the  number  of  bis 
battles,  struck  consternation  into  the  hearts  of  the 
crasftders.    From  the  ramparts  of  the  city  agaiuBt 
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which  they  had  so  lately  directed  their  forces  aid 
ben^^ersy  they  saw  a  host  approach,  to  protect 
themselves  from  which,  they  would  have  to  em- 
ploy the  same  defences,  and  would  probably  perish 
beneath  them  in  the  same  manner  as  their  former 
enemy.     On  the  third  day  after  their  triumph,  the 
soldiers  of  Kerboga  shook  their  threatening  spears 
on  the  plain  before  Antioch.     The  Christian  chiefs 
advanced  to  meet  them,  but  were  repulsed  with 
fearful  loss,  and  they  were  agaui  punished  for  their 
profligate  waste  of  the  plenty  which  they  had  lately 
enjoyed  by  the  most  distressing  want  of  provisions. 
To  audi  misery  were  they  at  last  reduced  from 
this  cause,  that  cotemporary  writers  profess  them- 
selves unwilling  to  relate  the  frightful  means  they 
employed  to  satisfy  their  hunger.     A  frktal  dy- 
sentery followed  upon  this  faming.   Those  who  pre- 
served existence  through  all  their  miseries,  were 
scarcely  able  to  support  tbe\r  emaciated  bodies 
along  Uie  streets.     The  proudest  knights  were  re- 
duced to  beg  charity  of  those  whom  chance  might 
makiB  possessors  of  some  article  of  food ;  and  deser- 
tion again  began  to  assist  with  sickness  in  thinning 
the  ranks  of  the  army.    Some  plunged  themselvee^ 
into  the  moat,  which  defended  one  side  of  the 
dty;  othera  stole  down  the  ramparts  by  means 
of  ropes,  and  were  branded  in  consequence  with 
the  title  of  rope-dancers ;  but  few  of  them  lived 
to  blush  at  their  shame,  the  sword  of  the  Turks 
completing  the  destruction  which  disease  had  sa 
effectually  commenced. 

At  length  the  clamours  of  despair  were  hushed  in- 
a  death-like  silence.  A  deep  and  universal  stupor 
pravailed  through  the  city.  All  remembrance  ap- 
pealed lost  of  either  hope  or  su£fering ;  and,  shut* 
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ting  thMudva  widim  their  lioi»es»  dia  faniifeg 
wreldies  kid  thcmiielycB  down  to  die^  as  the  only 
nfiige  they  co«ld  obtain  from  their  misery.  Bat 
enddjgnly,  as  if  awakinf^  from  the  ezhaoBtion  of  a 
fiwrer  to  rate  again  in  its  pfarenay,  ti  beHef  smed 
ikmok  that  they  weie  the  sohjeet  of  miracfes, 
wreoght  either  for  their  deliTenoioe,  or  to  persoade 
dienk  to  make  smne  desperate  attempt  to  efifect  it. 
The  invention  of  these  snpposed  prodigies  was,  of 
eonnei  the  work  of  minds  still  capable  of  deter- 
arining  npon  the  means  most  likely  to  assist  them  in 
their  purpose ;  bat  they  had  the  eflfect  of  reality,  or 
of  n  droun  folly  belieyed  in,  on  the  weak  and 
spirits  of  the  mnltitade;  who  listened 
an  eager,  bewildered  earnestness  to  the  re* 
kdons.  An  Italian  priest  asserted,  that  watching 
one  night  in  a  chmrch,  he  had  seen  Jesos  Christ, 
who^  in  company  with  the  Viigin  Mary  and  the 
Frinctf  of  the  Apostles,  expressed  his  indignstion 
at  the  condoct  of  the  crusaders.  The  Virgin,  it  was 
said^  threw  herself  at  the  knees  of  her  soli,  and 
besought  him,  with  many  tears  and  supplicatiDiis, 
to  telent.  **  Rise,  then, "  said  he  to  the  priest, 
**  go  and  tell  my  people  that  I  will  again  have 
mercy  on  them ;  declare  to  them  that  if  they  will 
retnm  to  me,  the  day  of  their  deliverance  is  at 
hand."  Another  priest,  of  Marwilles,  appeared 
befone  the  assembly  of  chiefs,  to  tell  them  that  he 
had  had  a  vision  of  Saint  Andrew  three  times  in  a 
dreain.  <<  Go,''  said  the  Apostle, ''  to  the  chnrcb 
of  my  brother  Peter  at  Antioch*  !Neer  the  chief 
altar,  you  will  find,  under  ground,  the  iron  head  of 
the  lance  which  pierced  the  side  of  our  Redeemer* 
In  three  days,  this  instrument  of  eternal  salvation 
will  be  manifest  to  his  dlwaples.    That  mystic 
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ic9P,  ixuned  At  the  iieiid  of  Ae  mmff  will  effect 
fife  deUverance  of  the  Cbnstiaosi  and  pierce  the 
teart  of  ihe  Infidds  I " 

The  drcfiinstancea  under  which  they  were  now 
placed,  indaced  the  chiefs  to  listen  to  this  strange 
relation.  Those  who,  at  another  time,  might  have 
despised  it  as  an  absard  invention,  were  willing 
to  coQceal  their  incredulity ;  and  the  rest,  either 
partaking  in  the  superstition  of  the  multitude,  or 
rendered  easy  of  belief  by  exhaustion,  eagerly  re- 
ceived it  as  a  true  indication  of  speedy  succour. 
Their  hopes  were  lately  gri^vously  disappointed 
by  the  intelligence,  that  the  Emperor  Alexis, 
who  was  cm  his  'march  towards  Antioch,  having 
heard  of  their  niiseraUe  condition,  had  turned 
back  in  despair  of  being  able  to  deliver  them. 
To  the  other  circumstances,  also,  which  contri*- 
bated  to  render  their  condition  more  horrible,  was 
lulded  Uie  destruction  of  churches  and  palaces, 
wluch  were  set  fire  to  by  the  order  of  Bohemond, 
who  thought,  by  that  oceans,  to  drive  the  fugitives 
from  their  retreats.  A  deputation,  lastly,  wbieb 
tb^y  had  sent  to  Kwboga,  with  an  offer  to  resign 
the  city  on  condition  oi  being  permitted  to  return 
to  their  own  country,  was  scornfully  rejected ;  >md 
death  or  slavery  seemed  inevitable. 

So  ^mely  a  revelation,  therefore,  as  ih$X  of  the 
priest  of  Marseilles,  yras  not  to  be  rejected.  1% 
offered  the  only  chance  of  safety  which  remained ; 
jmd  Tanejred  swore  never  to  forsake  the  enter** 
prise,  while  he  couU  muster  sixty  companions. 
Ilaymond»  Godfrey,  and  one  or  two  others,  had 
done  so  likewise ;  and  they  now  saw  a  possibility 
of  rallying  their  discomfited  follow^s.  On  the 
third  day  after  the  vision  had  been  seei^y  a  p%rty 
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of  twelTe»  oompoaed  of  knigiita  and  pnests,  snd 
aooompaiued  by  several  woikmeD,  proceeded  to 
the  church  of  St  Peter.     They  dag,  however,  for 
Beveral  hours,  and  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet, 
"without  discovering  the  object  of  their  kiboor. 
The  night  had  by  Uiis  time  set  in,  and  the  de- 
spairing Christians  began  to  lose  that  fervonr  of 
futh  with  which  they  had  commenced  their  under- 
taking.    At  last  the  priest  Bartholemy,  who  had 
been  favoured  with  the  vision,  descended,  amid 
•the  prayers  of  his  companions,  to  search  the  cave 
which  had  been  dog.  AU  at  once  the  sacred  lanoe 
•head  glimmered  in  the  doabtfnl  light.     A  shout 
of  joy  was  sent  np,  and  havi*^  wrapped  the  ve- 
nerable relic  in  a  cloth  of  costly  purple,  the  dis- 
coverers admitted  their  wondering  and  gladdened 
brethren  to  behold  the  instrument  of  their  deliver- 
lance.     By  another  vision  of  Saint  Andrew,  the 
priest  declared  that  Raymond  was  to  be  the  keeper 
4>f  the  mystical  iron,  and  that  the  day  on  which  it 
was  found  should  be  for  ever  after  kept  as  a  fes- 
tival. 

The  chiefs  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  joyful  exdtement  which  prevailed  among  their 
followers.  They  exhorted  them  to  be  prepared 
for  shortly  attacking  the  enemy,  and  to  support 
their  spirits  by  the  certainty  of  receiving  celestial 
•assistance.  A  deputation  was  then  sent  to  Ker- 
boga,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Count  Herluin, 
and  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  seems  by  this  lime  to 
•have  recovered  all  his  former  zeal  and  resolution. 
With  a  haughty  tone  and  gesture  he  thus  addressed 
the  Saracen,  as  if  supported  by  an  army  that  could 
Et  a  moment  confound  its  antagonists  wiUi  defeat: 
**,  The  Christian  princies,  those  heroes  favoured  of 


XJo^f  ''**8did  h6/*<  wbo  fire  q0w  sflMmbkd  «t  An- 
idock^  eQiDiqaod  you,  within  threB  days,  lo  fibaa- 
d(m  this  eity.  Tfaeae  provi^eesy  ibeae  towmiy 
iaarked  with  tbe  blood  of  ndftityrs,  are  ^be  propeir 
poaaeasionB  of  CbHs^WS ;  and  as  all  Christians  «i^ 
biDtherS}  we  are  come  to  $venge  the  snffeiiQgs  of 
4h0'pin«ecated  inhii^ltants,  aqd  defend  the  heri- 
tage of  Christ.  Heavea  has  permitted  that  Aor 
tioch  and  Jemsaleni  sboold,  as  a  pvoishinent  for 
our  sins,  be  for  a  time  under  tbe  power  of  the 
infidel.  Pat  yfe  have  repeated^  and  our  tewp 
bare  restored  us  to  divine  favour.  Respect,  then, 
our  right.  We  give  you  three  days  to  effect  your 
departure.  If  you  refuse  compliance,  fear  the 
poirer  and  vengeance  of  an  army  of  which  God  is 
the  leader.  But  as  soldiers  of  tbe  cross,  we  de- 
sire not  to  steal  a  victory ;  and  we  offer  you  the 
choice  of  a  general  battle,  or  of  one  waged  be- 
tween a  certain  number  of  your  bravest  men  against 
a  like  number  of  Christian  warriors,  or,  if  you 
will,  let  the  contest  be  decided  by  yourself  in  single 
combat  with  one  of  tbe  Christian  princes. " 

Kerboga  listened  to  this  address  in  astonish- 
ment; and,  manifesting  the  most  contemptuous  dis- 
regard of  the  Hermit's  threats,  replied,  that  ''  it 
was  not  for  men  in  the  situation  of  the  Christians 
to  offer  conditions.  They  had  only  to  choose  be- 
tween slavery  and  death.  **  So  saying,  and  pre- 
venting Peter's  attempt  to  reply,  he  bad  them 
driven  from  his  presence.  On  their  return  to  An- 
tioch,  the  reception  they  bad  met  with  was  eagerly 
demanded  by  the  anxious  Christians ;  but  Godfrey 
prudently  stopped  tbe  discouraging  recital,  and 
joined  with  his  brother  chiefs  in  exhorting  thena  to 
prepare  for  battle  on  the  next  day.     All  was  im- 
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-roMaUAy  bustle  tfnd  confasioii*  The  spirit  wbich 
'had  fonnerly  animated  them  retuned.  They  col- 
lected Uieir  armsy  sharpened  their  swords  and 
'lances,  and  repaired  their  annonr,  whilst  those  who 
had  been  fortunate  enongfa  to  gain  any  snpply  of 
'food,  went  about  and  shared  it  with  their  len 
happy  brethren.  About  midnight  the  busy  ham 
t>f  martial  preparation  was  changed  into  the  so- 
lemn murmur  of  devotion.  A  hundred  thousand 
^crusaders  bowed  their  knees  in  humble  confesskm, 
«nd  partook  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

l>llrtiTOF  THX  SARACSKS  BXFOftS  A1ITI0CH'*4BB  CftUSABBU 

APFKOACH  JxausAueic 

f  , 

June  28*  On  the  morning  of  the  following 
^y— .that  of  Sau[(t  Peter  and  Saint  Panlr-aU 
tbe  troops  were  assembled  under  their  respec- 
tiFe  banners,  and  the  Bishop  of  Pny,  and  other 
prdates  and  ecclesiastics^  clad  in  white  robes,  and 
bearing  a  cross,  walked  throt^h  the  ranks,  'ex- 
horting the  soldiers  to  continue  firm  in  their  holy 
contest,  and  assuring  them  of  a  triumph  both  tem- 
poral and  eternal*  The  whole  army,  consisting  of 
six  battalions,  each  of  which  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  then  moved  toward  the  river.  The  infantry 
took  the  lead,  and  Count  Hugo  had  the  command 
of  the  first  squadron.  After  him  went  Godfrey, 
J^ho  was  followed  by  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and 
.Normandy*  Then  came  Adhemar  with  the  sol- 
diers of  Raymond,  who  was  obliged,  by  a  wound 
•lately  received,  to  remain  behind,  and  commit  th^ 
costody  of  the  holy  lance  to  his  chaplain,  who 
now  bore  it  to  the  battle.  Tancred  led  the  fifth 
i^riuon,  and  Bohemond  commanded  a  body  of 
reserve ;  the  disabled  Raymond  having  it  in  charge 
Ui  defend  the  city,  if  attacked. 
.  But  thip  army,  though  consisting  of  the  brav^t 
knights  and  the  best  soldiers  of  ChristendoF- 
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would  hare  seemed,  to  a  caraal  obseirer,  little 
calculated  to  contend  with  the  forces  of  the  prond 
Saracen.    All  the  hones  which  conld  be  collected 
amounted  only  to  three  hnndred,  and  most  of  the 
knights  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  appear  on  foot, 
or,  as  many  did,  on  camels  and  asses.   Even  God- 
frey himself,  the  leader  of  a  squadron,  and  one  of 
their  most  renowned  heroes,  only  possessed  a  horse 
by  obtaining  the  loan  of  one  from  Baymond.  The 
J)nke  of  Normandy  was  forced  to  beg  the  same 
fiftFonr,  or  he  nmst  otherwise  have  fought  on  foot 
But  these  disadvantages,  as  well  as  the  weakness 
which  so  generally  oppressed  the  soldiers  fron 
their  late  want  of  proyisioas,  were  ererbakoieed.  by 
the  enthusiasm  and  eonfidence  which  ii|iivw«dl^ 
inspu-ed  them»  and  by  the  concord  whidi  prevsOed 
among  thebr  chiefs.    The  experienced  Kefrbega; 
aware  of  the  i^trength  ilirhicii  his  hitherto  despiM 
eiemy  derived  from  this  ctrcamstanoe,  looked  with 
a  doubtful  eye  up<^  his  vast  and  splMidid  arma- 
ment.    Owing  to  the  rivakhips  which  existed  ber 
aween  the  different  Tuikish  prinoes,  he  covld  de* 
petid  with  no  certainty  upon  their  co-operation,  if 
«ily  thing  should  occur  to  awaken  llieir  pride  or 
jeidousy*  When  intelligence,  therefore,  was  brought 
him  that  the  ChristiMi  larmy  was  advancing,  a  een« 
sation  of  fear  was  mixed  with  the  astonishment 
which  iftie  tidings  occasioned ;  and  he  despatched 
B  message  to  the  chiefs,  ^fering  to  decide  Uie  o<m- 
fesl  by  a  single  combat.     But  the  Christians  were 
now  as  disinclined  to  risk  their  success  On  such  a 
chance,  as  they  were  anxious  to  do  so,  a  few  hours 
before ;  and  they  returned  aa  uiswer,  signifying 
their  determmation  to  place  their  trust  in  the  God 
of  battles,  and  await  the  issue  of  a  general  combat 
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Ttie  Saraeeiiy  therefore,  immediately  prepared 
for  tlie  OBset,  and  the  Christians  were  beset  by  nn- 
merons  bands  of  his  boldest  troops,  who  endea« 
Toived  to  cat  off  one  part  of  the  urmy  from  ano- 
ther.    Bat  arged  on  by  the  prayers  and  ezhorta'* 
tions  of  the  clergy,  many  of  whom  had  posted 
themselves  on  the  ramparts,  and  by  the  sight  of 
their  wives  and  chUdren,  who  joined  their  roicea 
with  those  of  the  priests,  the  crusaders  passed 
forward  with  irresistible  courage,  fearlessly  march- 
ing through  the  conflagration  of  vast  heaps  of  hay 
and  stabble  with  which  the  enemy  had  beset  them, 
tmd  strilung  down  whoever  opposed  their  passage. 
In  tins  manner  they  proceeded  towards  the  moan* 
tains,  the  principal  friry  of  the  infidels  being  di« 
lected  against  that  part  of  the  forces  which  pos* 
sessed  the  sacred  lance ;  **  but,"  says  the  pious  chap* 
lain  who  bore  it,  ^'not  a  man  of  them  was  wound* 
ed— -not  an  arrow  struck  them,  but  fell  harmless  to 
the  earth.  *     In  the  mean  time, "  says  the  same 
author,  **  God  sent  a  shower  of  small,  but  odoriferooa 
and  grateful  rain  upon  the  host,  thus  comfortiim; 
and  refreshing  his  people ;  for  whoever  it  touched 
felt  inspired  with  new  strength,  and  went  forth  re- 
joidng  as  if  he  had  been  nourished  in  celestial 
palaces.**     Nor  was  this,  it  is  asserted,  the  only 
miracle  which  was  wrought  in  favour  of  the  Chria* 
tians.  f     The  horses,  which  had  scarcely  received 
say  food  for  seven  days,  fiiiled  not  in  vigour  to 
the  end  of  the  battle ;  and  the  army  itself,  which 
at  fint  appeared  smaller  than  that  of  the  enemy, 
was  wonderfully  enlarged  by  the  Lord.  The  same 
b^ef  in  the  interposition  of  heaven  remained  from 

•  Raimond  de  Agiles.  t  I^«°*- 
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ibe  begianbg  to  the  «ndof  the  oon^t;  and  SsBllt 
Geoige,  Saint  Theodore,  and  Saint  Maurice  wece 
said  to  have  been  seen  fighting  in  the  rask^  elad 
like  kwghtSy  but  showing  ^ir  angelic  natnre  by 
the  excessiFe  lustre  of  their  armour,  and  th^  re« 
listless  piigl^  with  which  they  hewed  down  ths 
Moslem. 

The  force  which  these  feelings  gare  to  the  C!)iii8- 
tian  arms  was  soon  experienced  by  the  Saracea 
chiefs.  One  after  the  other  was  obliged  to  gire 
way  hefore  the  faithful  Tancred,  the  invincible 
Godfrey,  and  the  rest  of  the,  distinguished  knigfatei 
]vho  all  Tied  with  each  other  in  the  glory  of  tbs 
day«  At  l&agth  the  example  of  the  Emir  Sock- 
OEian^  who  fought  with  the  ean^e  bravery  imd  de- 
votion for  the  crescent  as  the  Christians  did  for 
the  <;ix)6Q,  animated  the  sinking  spirits  of  his  as- 
Bociates,  «pd  a  desperate  attack  was  made  opoi^ 
|Ji^  body  of  reserve,  commanded  by  Bohenond, 
The  assault  was  nnei^pected,  and  preased  widi 
^^ch  fnry,  th^t  that  important  part  of  the  era* 
aaders'  arpny  was  beginning  to  give  way^  whan 
p^dlrey  4lew  to  i^  assistance,  and  in  a  little  time 
the .  Saraeei^  yreve  totally  routed.  They  endeS'? 
jrofired  for  a  mom^dt  ^  lally.on  the  momitaiDS, 
but  were  immediatdy  pursued  by  the  impetuoiu 
isonquwors ;  and  Kerboga,  who  had  beheld  the  dis- 
ix^infiture  ojf  hiA  forces  from  the  lo^y  station  oa 
^fajch  he  had  fixed  his  tent,  fied  in  dismay  towards 
fike  Euphrates,.  The  superior  horses  of  the  Moslem 
.eavaky  enabled  a  p^^t  of  his  army  to  elude  the 
pursuit  of  ^he  Christians  ;  but  Tancred  continued 
p}  follow  theqi  till  sunaiet ;  ^d  hundreds  fell  under 
the  hands  of  the  Syrian  and  Armenian  ChristiaiUi 
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The  wealth  which  the  conquerors  found  in  the 
eamp  of  the  enemy  was  immense.  The  jewels  o^ 
gold  and  silrer,  which  are  represented  as  fbkming^ 
pnt  of  the  spoil  remind  ns  of  'the  heaps  of  ]lre- 
cioa»  ornaments  which  strewed  the  field  of  Cannes. 
Horses,  camels,  and  piles  of  stores,  also  met  their 
joyful  eyes  wheresoever  they  turned;  and  they  only' 
ceased  from  the  pleasure  of  taking  possession  of 
their  booty,  to  gaze  with  wonder  and  delight  oit* 
the  g;Iittering  tent  of  KeriM>ga.  That  superb  edi« 
fice,  the  whole  of  which  was  covered  with  the 
most  costly  silks,  was  of  such  extent,  that  in  the* 
apartmoits  u^ich  flfurrounded  the  space  occupied 
hy  the  chiefs  two  diousand  men  might  be  lodged 
'with  convenience*  Hie  sight  of  all  these  magniy* 
icsai  trophies  of  their  victories,  and  the  quantity' 
of  provisions  with  which  they  were  suddenly  sup-*' 
pli«},  were  dangerous  to  the  order  and  sober  bear-' 
ing  of  men  who  had '  for  several  weeks  been  suf-' 
fering  aft  die  hardships  of  a  besieged' town.  The 
Bishop  of  Puy,  therefore^  undertook  the  pious  IttMi! 
of  e^diorting  them  to  enjoy  their  triumph  with' 
tempenmoe  aAd  moderation ;  and  he  went  througli 
the  camp  clad  in  his  helmet  and  coat  of  maily 
ningling  his  prayera  with  tears  of  holy  gmtitnde, 
ttd  bearing  along  wiUi  hhn  the^  sacred  lance,  that 
powerful  instrument  of  ^eir  victory. 

The  effect  of  this  unexpected  event  on  the  minda' 
of  the  Mahometans  of  .^Jitioch  and  its  neighbour- 
l>ood  was  prodigious.  A  feith  not  supported  by 
^e  deafest  ev^eace  of  i^ason  is  always  as  un- 
''^lo  aa  any  other  product  of  the  imagination.  S^ 
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oonBdent  had  the  Moslems  been  of  their  prophet^* 
assistance,  so  snre  that  he  woald  destroy  tfa» 
Christian  army,  that  when  Kerboga  was  seen  urg- 
ing his  rapid  flight  across  the  desert,  nnmbera  o£> 
them  renounced  their  religion  and  became  diseiplea 
of  the  cross.     Their  conversion  was,  perhaps,  as 
little  sincere  or  productive  of  good,  as  the  belief  of 
the  Uiousands  who,  pretending  to  war  for  the  glory 
of  God,  gave  themselves  over  to  every  species  of 
licentiousness ;  but  it  served  well  to  indicate  the 
^tate  of  mind  in  which  the  worshippers  of  the  pro- 
phet fought  under  his  standard,  and  to  prove,  Uiat, 
so  far  as  religious  enthusiasm  was  concerned,  both 
Christians  and  Mahometans  were  subject  to  a  tt-. 
milar  excitement,  and  to  the  same  kind  of  vana- 
ttons  in  its  influence.    We  have  every  reascm  to 
suppose,  that  there  never  was  a  large  body  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  in  which  so  many  disbelievers 
could  be  found  as  among  the  boasting  boats  of  the> 
crusaders ;  for,  whenever  want  and  sufiering  assail- 
ed them,  they  appear  to  have  lost  all  soberness  of 
trust  and  devotion ;  and  in  the  season  of  plenty  and 
repose,  licentiousness  reigned,  to  such  a  comj^te 
annihilation  of  all  moral  feelii^,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  the  men  who  committed  it  as  retaining 
their  Christian  faith. 

The  want  of  good  policy  among  their  leaden 
was  again  apparent  after  the  victory  of  Antioch. 
The  people,  exalted  to  a  height  of  confidence 
which  would  have  rendered  them  invincible,  ear- 
nestly begged  to  be  led  immediately  to  Jerusalem* 
But  the  cliiefs  had  private  views  to  consult  before 
they  could  proceed  on  their  enterprise  f,  and  it 
may  be  remarked  throughout  the  history  of  the 
crusades,  that  while  the  multitude  were  impelled 
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fivrwfard  by  a  tliongMess  and  dGtermiaed  eathmi- 
ttm,  tfaeir  superiors  had  always  a  regard  to  per* 
aonal  safety  or  aggrandizemeiit,  which  tempered 
the  liveliness  of  their  zeal.     So  far,  indeed,  doea 
tfais  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  that  the  readi-* 
0088  with  which  many  of  them  took  the  cross  may 
fas  &i^ly  ascaribed  to  the  situation  of  their  estates, 
their  want  of  employment  foe  numerous  bands  of 
rstsiners,  apd  the  chance  which  the  Holy  War  seem- 
eii  to  offer,  either  of  new  possessions,  or  of  booty 
winch  would  enable  them  to  return  to  Europe  m 
wealth  and  splendour^     This  selfish  spirit  had  al** 
ready  shone  forth  in  Baldwin  and  Bohemond  ;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  inferior  knights  had  manifested  au 
eqoal  eagerness  to  provide  for  themselves  ota  th^ 
first  occasion  which  might  offer.     In  the  present 
instance,   however,  the  cause  of  the  sacred  sepul- 
chre suffered  materially  from  the  prevalence  of 
this  disposition*     The  Counts,  of  Hainanh  and 
Vennandois  were  deputed  to  call  npion  Alexis  for 
his  promised  lissistance ;  and  for  tlmt  purpose  set. 
oiit  for  Constantinople*     The  former  perished  on- 
the  W3f^  but  the  letter  arrived  safely,  at  the  sup« 
pQsed  end  of  his  journey ;  and  having  remained* 
there  a  ^ort  time,  proceeded  to  Europe,  without 
sending  any  message  to  his  brethren,  to  inform 
them  either  df  hi»  defection,  or  of  the  resiilt  of  his 
inissionk    Bohemond,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
Installed,  according  to  his  original  stipulation,  as 
praiee  of  the  coB<jiiered  city ;  and  the  surrounding 
provinces  were  well  fitted  to  excite  the  cupidity 
^  avaricious  nobles  and  adveiiturous  knights. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was  a  determina- 
tion^ on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  to  defer  their  march 
to  Jerusalem  till  the  autunin,  the  alleged  reason  * 
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for  the  delay  being  the  extreme  heat,  and  mf 
healthiness  of  the  season.  But  people  unused  to 
luxury,  and  who,  from  being  unaccustomed  to  in- 
activity, are  liable  to  sink  into  sloth,  or  burst  ont 
into  a  lawless  triumph  over  morality,  are  exposed 
to  much  less  peril  in  the  most  difficult  of  enter- 
prises, than  when  resting  idly  in  a  camp.  A  con- 
tagion of  a  destructive  nature  shortly  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  the  crusaders.  Their  numbers 
had  been  increased  by  new  forces  from  Europe ; 
and  in  the  crowded  city  and  its  neighbourhood, 
disease  sent  thousands  and  tens  of  lliousands  to 
the  grave.  Among  those  who  thus  perished,  were 
several  warriors  of  distinction ;  and  in  Adhemar, 
the  Bishop  of  Puy,  the  army  lost  one  of  its  most 
powerful  and  conscientious  supporters. 

Some  relief  to  their  sufferings  was  ^oug^t  in  a 
determination  of  the  chiefs  to  explore  the  sur- 
rounding provinces.  By  this  measure  the  multi- 
tude became  divided ;  and  the  quarrels  which  were 
daily  arising  between  Bohemond,  Raymond  and 
others,  were  for  a  short  time  effectually  stopped. 
But  the  winter  approached  before  they  were  a- 
ware,  and  bad  and  threatening  weather  made  them 
again  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to 
recommence  their  march.  A  supposed  sign  from 
heaven,  however,  revived  their  doubtful  courage. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  watchmen  on  the 
city  walls  gazed  with  awe  upon  a  globe  of  fire 
that  wrapped  half  the  sky  in  flames.  The  city 
was  awakened  by  their  cries  of  awe,  wonder  and 
delight ;  and  multitudes  assembled  to  admire  and 
interpret  the  sublime  vision. 

But  things  were  far  from  being  in  the  state  in 
which  they  ought  to  have  been,  with  so  many 
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brave  and  Christian  knights  at  the  head  of  the 
armament.  Much  blood  had  been  spent  in  the 
separate  expeditions  which  had  been  lately  un- 
dertaken ;  and  ^the  town  of  Marra  was  conquer- 
ed at  the  expense  of  every  quality  of  humanity. 
Were  the  recitals  given  respecting  the  siege  and 
conquest  of  that  place  found  only  in  the  writings 
of  inHdels,  we  should  at  once  rank  them  with  the 
most  detestable  slanders ;  but  their  truth  unfortu- 
nately is  rendered  probable  by  their  being  the  as- 
sertions of  Christian  authors,  and  of  those  who 
eulogized  the  crusaders  as  the  most  faithful  ser- 
vants of  God.  We  should,  however,  derive  little 
pro6t  from  enumerating  the  barbarities  committed 
on  several  of  these  occasions,  and  the  state  of 
feeling  to  which  the  Christians  were  reduced, 
after  committing  their  deeds  of  wild  ferocity,  may 
be  safficiently  understood  from  our  simply  stating 
tbe  fact,  that  after  having  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Marra,  they  banqueted  on  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  enemies, — an  instance  of  terrible  savage- 
ness,  which  not  even  the  extremity  of  famine  can 
sufficiently  account  for.  The  absence  of  Godfrey 
also,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  Baldwin^ 
and  the  bitter  dislike  which  existed  against  Bohe- 
mond,  on  account  of  his  possession  of  Antioch, 
and  the  obstinacy  with  which  Raymond  was  press- 
ing the  siege  of  Archas,  as  a  means  of  private  ad- 
vantage, greatly  weakened  the  forces,  and  dissi- 
pated on  inferior  objects  the  energy  which  should 
Lave  been  reserved  for  the  great  end  of  their  ex- 
pedition. Several  circumstances  occurred  during 
tbis  interval,  which  served  to  agitate  their  mindsy 
and  afford  fresh  indications  of  the  power  which 
tbe  grossest  superstition  exercised  upon  their  un- 
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4/entaodiDgB.  It  wbs  at  the  siegie  of  Arclvia  tbal 
tbe  miracoloas  nature  of  the  lance-head  begffn  to 
be  openly  doobCed.  Raymond  bad  impnidently 
endeavoured  to  make  it  a  source  of  hononr  an4 
proEt  exclusively  to  himself;  this  awakened •  the 
jealousy  of  the  other  chiefs,  and  at  last  he  found 
that  the  whole  story  was  tre^ed  with  contempt 
by  some,  and  with  doubt  by  all*  Bartholemyy 
however,  still  asserted,  and  probably  believed,  the 
holiness  of  the  relic.  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity, 
be  offered  to  expose  himself  to  an  ordeal  of  fire* 
A  large  pile  was  constructed  of  inflammable  ma* 
terials,  and  a  narrow  palli  being  made  in  the  midst 
of  it,  it  was  then  ^et  on  fire.  The  undoubdng 
priest  passed  through  the  blazing  alley,  and  ap* 
peared  unharmed  before  the  wondering  spectators ; 
but  the  next  day  he  perished  in  the  most  dread- 
ful agonies.  The  lance  was,  shortly  after  Uiis 
event,  forgotten,  and  Count  Raymond  left  to  seek 
another  mode  of  increasing  his  importance. 

A.  D.  1099.  But  in  the  early  part  of  March,  all 
the  chiefs  of  tbe  Christian  army  were  assembled  in 
Laodicea,  and  found  that  their  united  forces  a* 
piounted  to  no  more  t^an  abo^t  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  three  hundred  thousand  soldiery 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  conqiOest,  had  lately  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  the  cross,  it  requires  no  refer- 
ence of  tbe  difficulties  which  opposed  their  pro- 
gress, to  give  an  idea  of  their  suffering's.  Niever 
did  such  multitudes  perish  under  tbe  hardshipe  to 
which  war  exposes  its  deluded  votaries.  The  mi- 
series, however,  which  had  so  greatly  diminished 
(he  numbers  of  the  army,  were  now  ffiuch  le^s  to 
be  dreaded.     A  flee^  from  Bologna  brought  laige 
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qaantities  of  provisions,  and  it  was  to  attend  tbem 
as  near  as  possible  on  their  route ;  while  the  forces, 
being  at  present  composed  of  the  choicest  men, 
and  of  those  who  had  been  long  tried  in  the 
worst  times  without  shrinking,  had  much  greater 
strength  as  an  army  than  the  vast  and  ungoyem- 
able.  multitude  which  had  besieged  Antioch. 

Their  course  towards  the  Holy  City  was  at- 
tended with  little  difficulty.  They  subdued,  either 
by  force,  or  by  the  terror  which  their  name  in- 
spired, the  different  Emirs  who  ventured  to  oppose 
a  temporary  barrier  to  their  progress.  Tripoli, 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  trembled  at  their  hosts  of  glittei<- 
ing  spears ;  and,  as  they  proceeded,  the  towers  of 
Acre,  with  its  rich  storehouses  and  strong  bul- 
warks, rose  before  them — the  most  tempting  and 
tbe  most  important  prize  which  had  yet  offered 
itself  to  their  view.  If  they  had  possessed  any 
pmdence,  the  siege  of  this  place  would  have  been 
undertaken  as  an  essential  part  of  their  enterprise. 
It  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  strongest  safe- 
guard to  Palestine,  indeed  as  being  essential  to  the- 
defence  of  that  country,  both  on  account  of  its  power- 
h\  fortifications,  and  its  safe  and  almost  inexhausti- 
ble granaries.  But  the  ardour  which  now  inspired 
tbe  crusaders  would  not  suffer  them  to  pause, 
tbongh  the  delay  was  necessary  to  their  future 
success.  Jerusalem  was  within  a  few  days  journey; 
and  had  they  even  believed,  that  their  route  would 
be  followed  by  a  horde  of  lions,  they  would  not 
bave  stopped  to  provide  against  their  attack.  Pri- 
^te  feuds,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  chiefs, 
*re  represented  as  entirely  disappearing  under  the 
strong  excitement  with  which  the  Holy  City  was 
looked  for ;  and  they  were  satisfied  with  a  pro- 
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inise  giyen  by  the  Emir  of  Accqd,  or  Acr^^  1^ 
if  Jerusalem  should  surrender,  he  would  imme" 
diately  resign  the  keys  of  his  dty.     The  same  as^ 
aurance  was  given  by  other  goyemors ;  and,  con* 
tented  with  these  promisest  they  hastened  their 
march  till  they  entered  upon  t)ie  wild  and  mou* 
tainous  district  in  the  midst  of  which'  Jerusafev 
once  raised  its  marble  domes  and  spires^  the  g(ory 
of  the  whole  earth.      Lydda  and   Ramla,   tw9 
small  cities  on  the  way,  fell  immediately  into 
their  hands ;  and  having  expelled  from  their  minds 
a  slight  feeling  of  terror  at  th(B  remembraiiee  <^ 
what  they  had  su&red  before  Antiocb,  they  de- 
jtermined  on  attempting  the  capture  of  the  Holy 
City  without  further  delay.     Bamla  i^  hi^  ten 
ieagues  from  Jerusalem,  and  Emmaos,  which  they 
next  reached,  is  but  sixty  furlo^igB.     At  this  latter 
place,  some  Christians  caine  from  Bethlehem  to  hail 
the  approach  of  the  crusaders,  and  to  implore  their 
assistance.  The  chivalrous  and  noble-hearted  Taa- 
cred  heard  their  entreaties,   and   determined  on 
rendering  them  the  succour  which,  as  a  soldier  of 
the  cross,  he  was  bound  to  give,  whenever  it  might 
be  demanded.    In  the  night,  he  proceeded  to  the 
birth-place  of  our  Saviour,  attended  by  a  band  of 
bold  and  devout  folio  virers ;  and  in  the  same  hour  in 
which  Christ  was  bom,  the  victorious  belieyer  plant- 
ed his  banner  on  the  walls  of  the  conquered  town. 
It  was  with  the  most  eager  impatience  the  cni- 
saders  expected  the  return  of  day  to  pursue  their 
march  to  the  very  gates  of  Jerusalem.     Long  and 
perilous  had  been  their  pilgrimage.      They  had 
undergone  miseries  which  had  mowed  down  near 
three  hundred  thousand  of  their  brethren.     Pro- 
fii^^ies  had  attended  them  on  their  way,  and  their 
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nijks  had  been  eifted  of  the  weak«  jtbe  wasrenng, 
imd  the  fEuthkas.  Whatevier  temptation  they  had 
felt  to  tiiirii  back  was  now  conquered  ;  the  doubta 
which  (Mice  assailed  their  belief  ia  the  special  fa- 
vour of  God,  vanished  in  the  solemn  impressions 
whie^  the  sarrounding  scenes  made  upon  their 
hearts*  They  had  passed  oyer  deserts,  vanquish* 
ed  myriads  of  fierce  and  powerful  foes,  and  now 
saw  before  them  the  reality  of  that  holy  visioa 
which  had  hannted  them  in  their  native  land,  and 
been  their  only  support  and  consolation,  when 
sufoings  woKse  tlian  death  had  bowed  their  siH" 
rits  to  the  earth*  Even  the  coldest  and  the  least 
devout  among  them .  c^imld  not  contemplate  his 
jwesent  situation  without  being  deeply  and  strong- 
ly moved.  He  was  resting  near  the  holiest  spot 
/of  all  the  earth ;  and  he  was  about  either  to 
4numph,  and  be  counted  among  the  men  who 
-were  blessed  for  the  valour  of  their  arms,  or  to 
make  bis  grave  where  the  whole  land  was  fragrant 
with  the  dews  of  Paradise*  The  least  enthci8ia»- 
tic  of  mankind,  after  a  long  series  of  trying  anxie- 
ties and  dangers,  <eoiild  hardly  resist  such  an  ap- 
peal to  the  ima^mation. 

The  Christians  passed  the  hours  of  this  last 
night  of  their  pilgrimage  in  watching ;  and  ceki»- 
tiid  phenomena  appeared  to  give  additional  solem.- 
nily  to  theb  reflections.  The  moon  was  edipsed, 
and  seemed  covered  with  a  bloody  veil ;  and  *  as 
they  looked  upon  the  portentous  sign,  a  hundred 
anxious  voices  repeated,  from  one  part  of  the  camp 
to  the  other,  the  interpretation  which  the  priests 
gave  of  the  appearance.  At  length  the  night  grow 
near  its  idose,  and  with  the  earliest  speck  of  day 
the  crusaders  began  their  march  to  the  city.     The 
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Boeneiy  round  about  Jerusalem,  according  to  ibe 
accounts  of  all  who  have  visited  Palestine,  is  wild 
and  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Rugged  and  pre- 
cipitous rocks  rise  abore  yalleys  of  great  beauty 
and  Inxuriousness.  In  the  happier  times  of  the 
land  those  dark  precipices  were  clothed  with  the 
fruitful  olive,  and  the  rich  and  graceful  vine  ;  while 
the  small  plains  and  valleys  which  they  enclosed 
flourished  with  glorious  harvests  of  com  and 
fruit.  But  the  ravages  of  war  had  not  been 
more  destructive  to  the  cities  of  Judea,  than  to 
the  surrounding  territory.  That  patient  culture, 
which  had  clothed  the  steepest  mountains  with  yet" 
dure,  was  discontinued  when  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  land  were  expelled  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 
The  barren  rocks,  no  longer  covered  with  the  scan- 
ty soil  with  which  art  and  industry  had  concealed 
some  of  their  mggedness,  presented  in  many  pla- 
ces a  wild  picture  of  desolation ;  and  the  crusaders 
were,  by  turns,  awed  and  delighted  as  they  contem* 
plated  the  savage  chasm,  the  stem  and  gloomy 
mountains,  or  the  few  intervening  tracks  which 
were  still  beautified  with  flowing  springs,  and 
groves  of  mulberry  and  olive  trees. 

But  every  eye  was  strained  to  catch  the  first 
sight  of  the  Holy  City ;  and  at  length  Jerusalem 
rose  before  them  in  all  its  sacred  majesty.  A  cry 
of  exultation  announced  the  triumphant  jtfy  with 
which  it  was  beheld.  The  knights  threw  them- 
selves from  their  horses,  and  every  soldier  in  the 
army  prostrated  himself  upon  the  earth,  to  adore 
his  God  and  Redeemer.  Floods  of  tears  bedewed 
the  ground  where  they  knelt ;  their  breasts  heaved 
with  the  most  tumultuous  sighs ;  and  their  stony 
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bearts/  aftys  the  }iiatori|ui,  *  were  taken  avay*  HAd 
replaced  by  he^xrts  lof  fleeh.  Wbeo  they  fMTQse  tibeyi 
Wned  l^ir  feet,  as  i/  they  were  treading  ea  the 
9]t^  of  God ;  and^  weeping  sometittkes  for  joy/ 
and  at  other  .times  ^n  tbe  .dee|>  ^ngui«h  ioi  penitenMce^ 
tbey  proceeded  towards  the  g«tes  of  the  city. 

The  feejings  which  thus  affected  tjbie  crusadeira 
were  natural  to  their  situation  and  the  state  «£ 
tMr  myids.  Biot  no  persoo*  pier^aps,  of  ordinary 
Mi^ptihility  could  contenxplate  the  sam^  seeoea^ 
witfioat  similar  emotions.  The  accounts  gi^en  b^ 
travellers  otf  later  times  confirm  this  opinion.  *'  Haf 
giopolb !"  si^ys  Doctor  Clarke,  "  exclaimed  a  Greeks 
i^  the  yan  of  our  cavalcade ;  and,  inst^tly  thrower 
iag  iuoiself  from  his  horse,  was  seen  upon  hia 
luiees,  hare-Jheaded,  facing  the  prospect  he  sur«< 
veyed.  Suddenly  the  sight  burst  upon  ns  .a)K> 
Xbe  effect  produced  was  that  of  peifect  silence 
throggh^itt  the  whole  company.  Many  of  our 
pany,  by  an  immediate  impulse^  took  off  their 
hlip  as  if  entering  a  church,  without  being  aen# 
sible  pf  so  doing.  The  Greeks  and  Cal^olics  shed 
torrents  of  tears  ;  and  presently  beginning  to  cross 
themselves^  wiUi  unfeigned  derotion,  aaked  if  they 
Bught  be  permitted  to  take  off  the  covering  from 
their  feet,  and  proceed  bare-footed,  to  the  Holy 
Sepalchre.  We  had  not  been  prepared  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which  ijie  city  alone  ex*' 
hibited*  Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined  town, 
hy  aome  de^caribed  as  the  desolated  cemnant  of  Je« 
nisalem,  we  beheld,  as  It  were,  a  flouiiabing  and 
stately  metropolis,  presenting  a  magnificent  assem-' 
blage  of  domesi  towers,  palaces,  chuvches,  andtuo«^ 

*   Robertus  Monachus. 
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noBteries ;  all  of  which,  glitteriDg  in  the  sun's  rayS) 
shone  with  inconceiyahle  splendour. "  ^ 

The  account  which  the  Jewish  historian  has 
left  us  of  Jerusalem  and  its  fortifications  in  his 
time,  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  possessed  by  nature  as  a  place  of 
defence,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
rendered  almost  impregnable  by  the  skill  and  per- 
seyerance  of  its  original  inhabitants.  ^^  The  city 
of  Jerusalem,"  says  he,t  ^'  was  fortified  with  three 
walls  on  such  parts  as  were  not  encompassed  with 
unpassable  valleys  ;  for  in  such  places  it  hath  bat 
one  wall.  The  city  was  built  upon  two  hills, 
which  are  opposite  to  one  another,  and  have  a 
▼alley  to  divide  them  asunder  ;^-at  which  valley 
the  corresponding  rows  of  houses  on  both  hills 
end.  Of  these  hills,  that  which  contains  the  up- 
per city  is  much  higher,  and  in  length  more  direct 
Accordingly,  it  was  called  the  ^  Citadel,'  by  King 
David  ; — he  was  the  father  of  that  Solomon  who 
built  this  temple  at  the  first ; — but  it  is  by  us  called 
the  *  Upper  Market-place.'  But  the  other  hill, 
which  is  called  '  Acra,'  and  sustains  the  lower  ci- 
ty, is  of  the  shape  of  a  moon,  when  she  is  hom- 
ed. Over  against  this  there  was  a  third  hill,  but 
naturally  lower  than  Acra,  and  parted  formerly 
from  the  other  by  a  broad  valley.  However,  in 
those  times  when  the  Asamoneans  reigned,  they 
filled  up  that  valley  with  earth,  and  had  a  mind  to 
join  the  city  to  the  temple.  They  then  took  off 
part  of  the  height  of  Acra,  and  reduced  it,  to  be 
of  less  elevation  than  it  was  before,  that  the  tem- 
ple might  be  superior  to  it.     Now,  the  Valley  of 

♦  TraTels,  vol.  iv. 
t  Josephus.    Wars,  B.  v.  chap.  it. 
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the  Cbeese-mongen,  as  it  was  called,  and  was  that 
which  we  told  yon  before  distingaished  the  hill  of 
the  upper  city  from  that  of  the  lower,  extended  as 
far  as  Siloam ;  for  that  is  the  name  of  a  fountain 
which  hath  sweet  water  in  it,  and  this  in  great 
plenty  also.  But  on  the  outsides,  these  hills  are 
surrounded  by  deep  valleys  ;  and,  by  reason  of  the 
precipices  to  them  belonging  on  both  sides,  they 
are  every  where  unpassable. 

**  Now,  of  these  three  walls,  *'  continues  Jose- 
phuB,  ^'  the  old  one  was  hard  to  be  taken,  both  by 
reason  of  the  valleys,  and  of  that  hill  on  which  it 
was  built,  and  which  was  above  them.  But,  be* 
sides  that  great  advantage,  as  to  the  place  where 
they  were  situated,  it  was  also  built  very  strong ; 
because  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  following 
Kings,  were  very  zealous  about  this  work.  Now, 
that  wall  began  on  the  north,  at  the  tower  called 
"  Hippicns,"  and  extended  as  far  as  the  ^'  Xistns," 
a  place  so  called,  and  then,  joining  to  the  council* 
house,  ended  at  the  west  cloister  of  the  temple* 
But  if  we  go  the  other  way  westward,  it  began  at 
the  same  place,  and  extended  through  a  place  call- 
ed **  Bethso,"  to  the  gate  of  the  Essenes ;  and  af- 
ter that  it  went  southward,  having  its  bending 
above  the  fountain  Siloam,  where  it  also  bends 
again  towards  the  east  at  Solomon's  Pool,  and 
reaches,  as  far  as  a  certain  place  which  they  called 
"  Ophlas,"  when  it  was  joined  to  the  eastern  clois- 
ter of  the  temple.  The  second  wall  took  its  be* 
ginning  from  that  gate,  which  they  called  **  Gen^ 
natfa,"  which  belonged  to  the  first  wall ;  it  only 
encompassed  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
reached  as  far  as  the  tower  Antonia.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  third  wall  was  at  the  tower  Hippicus. 
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whenoe  h  reaehed  as  far  «b  the  aorth  quartet  ^ 
the  dty  and  the  tower  Psephiniis,  and  then  w» 
«o  far  extended  till  it  came  oyer  against  the  nKAO- 
ments  of  Helena,  which  Helena  was  Queen  of 
Adiabenoy  the  daughter  of  Izates.  It  then  ex- 
tended farther  to  a  great  length,  and  passed  by  tbe 
sepulchral  caverns  of  the  kings,  and  bent  agaia  8( 
the  tower  of  the  comer,  at  the  monument  whieh 
is  called  the  ^  Monument  of  the  Fuller, '  and  join- 
ed to  the  old  wait  at  the  valley  called  the  *  VaHey 
of  Cedron.'  It  was  Agiippa  who  encompassed 
the  parts  added  to  the  old  city  with  this  waU, 
which  had  been  all  ni^ed  before ;  for  as  the  city 
greW^  more  populous,  it  gradually  crept  beyond  its 
old  limits,  and  those  parts  of  it  that  stood  Bortln 
waird  of  the  temple,  and  joined  that  hill  to  the  dty, 
made  it  con6iderabl7  larger^  and  occasioned  that  bill, 
which  is  called '  Bezetha, '  to  be  inhabited  also.  It 
lies  ovet  against  the  tov^er  Antonia,  but  is  divided 
from  it  by  a  deep  valley,  which  was  dilg  on  purpose^ 
and  that  in  order  to  Innder  the  founcktions  of  the 
lower  of  Antonia  from  joining  to  this  hill,  and 
thereby  affording  an  opportunity  for  getting  to  k 
with  ease,  and  hindermg  the  security  that  arose 
froAi  its  superior  efevation ;  for  whieh  reason  also 
that  depth  of  the  ditch  made  the  elevation  of  the 
lowers  mOre  remarkable.  This  new  bnilt  ]mrt  of 
the  dty  was  called  <  Bezetha'  in  our  language^ 
which,  if  interpreted  in  the  Grecian  language,  may 
be  called  'tb^.new  city*'  Since,  therefore,  its 
inhabitants  stood  in  need  of  a  covering,  the  £ithef 
of  the  present  king^  and  of  the  ssimO  name  vKth 
lam,  Agrippa,  began  that  wall  we  spoke  of;  bvt 
he  left  off  building  it  when  he  had  only  bod  the 
f«imdsClQb,  out  of  the  fear  he  was  in  of  Cbodiaa 
'^flesar,  lest  he  should  suspect  that  so  strong  a  ivall 
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#88  bttitt,  in*  ord«r  ti»  make  m>me  i«iM»>mkAi!  in 
jNi^Hc  aflmrs;  for  the  city  could  ifo  way  bate  been 
taken'  if  that  wall  falevd  been  finished  ito  l^e  itftfnner 
it  WW  began ;  a»  its  parti  were  connected  te^e- 
^r  by  stones  twenty  cabits  long,  fAld  ten  cubits 
^OHd,  which  coald  nerer  bate  been  eitber  easily 
ttidennmed  by  any  iron  tooh,  or  shaken  by  any 
togiaed.  The  watt  Was,  howeyer,  ten  cnbits  wide*, 
ffid  itwotild  probaUy  hate  had  a  height  greater 
thm  that,  bad  not  his  zeAl  who  began  it  been  hin- 
<tered  from  exerting  kself.  After  this  it  was  erect- 
ed wieh  great  diKgence  by  the  Jews,  as  high  as 
tv«Bty  txkiisy  aboto  which  it  had  battlements  of 
^0  €«bftsy  and  turrets  of  three  cubits  altitude, 
BMontteh  that  the  entire  fdtitiide  extended  as  fisr 
as  twsdty-fitW  cti^ts. 

'*  Noi^  the  totters  tkat  were  nrpon  it  were  twen- 
ty cabtts  in  bpeadtb  and  twenty  cubits  in  height  i 
tbey  were  s^aire  and  ^olid,  as  wad  the  wai(  itself/ 
wberieinthe  niceness  of  the  joints  and  the  beamy 
of  the  stoAes  trere  no  way  inferior  to  tfa^  holf 
bouse  itself.  Above  thi?  solid  altitude  of  the  tow- 
evB,  wteeh  was  twenty  cubits,  tb^re  ttere  rooins  of 
gteat  magnificence,  and  oter  tbem  upper  roottis,' 
and  cisterns  to'  re^eite  raiA-water.  They  were* 
omyk «tMiber,  und  tie  steps  by  which  you  as- 
cended up  to  theitt  were  every  one  broad.  Of  thei»e 
^ers  tften  tbe'  tlitd  wall  had  ninety,  and  the 
<>p9ees  betwe«s  thefd  t^ere  ettch  two  hundred  cth 
^;  but  k  the  middle  wall  were  forty  towers, 
^  tkto  e\d  wail  was  parted  into  siitty,  wMle  the 
^oie  eoilfiptod  of  the  city  ttms  l^irty-three^  ftir-^ 
^^*  N^  tHe  tbird  waB  was  tA  of  it  wonder- 
1^;  yet  tNK  the  tower  i^sepMuus  etetaited  above 
i^  tt  tbs  uofthuweA  corner,  and  there  filing  pitch- 

VOL.  I.  z 
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ed  his  own  tent ;  for  bebg  seventjr  cabits  higliy  U 
both  afforded  a  prospect  of  Arabia  at  sun-risiiigi 
as  well  as  it  did  of  the  utmost  limits  of  the  He« 
brew  possessions  at  the  sea  westward.     Moreo?er, 
it  was  an  octagon,  and  oyer  against  it  was  the 
tower  Hippicns;  and  hard  by  two  others  were 
erected  by  King  Herod»  in  the  old  wall.     These 
were,  for  largeness,  beauty  and  strength,  beyond 
all  that  were  in  the  habitable  earth ;  for  besides 
the  magnanimity  of  his  nature,  and  his  magnifi- 
cence towards  the  city  on  other  occasions,  he  built 
these  after  such  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  gra- 
tify his  own  private  affections,  and  dedicated  these 
towers-to  the  memory  of  those  three  persons  who 
had  been  the  dearest  to  him,  and  from  whom  he 
named  them.   They  were  his  brother,  his  friend,  and 
his  wife.    This  wife  he  had  slain,  out  of  his  love,  and 
jealousy ;  the  other  two  he  lost  in  war,  as  they  were 
courageously  fighting.  Hippicus,  so  named  from  bis 
friend,  was  square ;  its  length  and  breadth  were 
each  twenty-five  cubits,  and  its  height  thirty,  and 
it  had  no  vacuity  in  it. — Over  this  solid  building, 
which  was  composed  of  great  stones  united  toge- 
ther, there  was  a  reservoir  twenty  cubits  deep, 
over  which  there  was  a  house  of  two  stories,  whose 
height  was  twenty-five  cubits,  and  divided  into  se- 
veral parts ;  over  which  were  battlements  of  two 
cubits,  and  turrets  all  round  of  three  cubits  high, 
insomuch  that  the  entire  height  added  together 
amounted  to  fourscore  cubits.     The  second  tower, 
which  he  named  from  his  brother  Phasaelus,  had 
its  breadth  and  its  height  equal,  each  of  them  forty 
cubits ;  over  which  was  its  solid  height  of  fiMrty 
cubits ;  over  which  a  cloister  went  round  about, 
whose  height  wad  ten  cubits,  and  it  was  covered 
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firoDELeiieiDies  by  breast- works  and  balwarks.  There 
was  also  built  over  that  cloister  another  tower, 
parted  into  magnificent  rooms,  and  a  place  for 
bathing ;  so  that  this  tower  wanted  nothing  that 
might  make  it  appear  to  be  a  royal  palace.  It  waa 
also  adorned  with  battlements  and  turrets,  more 
than  was  the  foregoing,  and  the  entire  altitude  was 
about  ninety  cubits ;  the  appearance  of  it  resem- 
bled the  tower  of  Pbarus,'  which  exhibited  a  fire 
to  such  as  sailed  to  Alexandria,  but  was  much 
larger  than  it  in  compass.  The  third  tower  was  Mari- 
anme,  for  that  was  the  queen's  name ;  it  was  solid 
as  high  as  twenty  cubits;  its  breadth  and  its  length 
were  twenty  cubits,  and  were  equal  to  each  other; 
its  upper  buildings  were  more  magnificent,  and 
had  greater  variety  than  the  other  towers  had  ;  for 
the  king  thought  it  most  proper  for  him  to  adorn 
that  whidi  was  denominated  from  his  wife,  better 
than  those  denominated  from  men,  as  those  were 
built  stronger  than  this  that  bore  his  wife's  name. 
The  entire  height  of  this  tower  was  fifty  cubits. 

^'  Now  as  these  towers  were  so  very  tall,  they 
appeared  much  taller  by  the  place  on  which  they 
stood ;  for  that  very  old  wall  wherein  they  were, 
was  built  on  a  high  hill,  and  was  itself  a  kind  of 
elevation  that  was  still  thirty  cubits  taller ;  over 
which  were  the  towers  situated,  and  thereby  were 
made  much  higher  to  appearance.  The  largeness 
also  of  the  stones  was  wonderful ;  for  they  were 
not  made  of  common  small  stones,  nor  of  such 
large  ones  only  as  men  could  carry,  but  they  were 
of  white  marble,  cut  out  of  the  rock ;  each  stone 
was  twenty  cubits  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth, 
and  &ve  in  depth.  They  were  so  exactly  united 
to  one  another,  that  each  tower  looked  like  one 
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entire  rock  of  stone,  m  ^wing  natnniHyy  bxA 
afterwards  cot  by  the  bands  of  the  artificers  into 
their  present  shape  and  comars  ;  so  little,  or  net 
at  all,  did  their  joints  or  connexion  appear.  Now, 
as  these  towers  wwe  themselves  on  the  north  side 
of  the  wall,  the  king  bad  a  palace  inwardly  there:- 
to  adjoined,  which  exceeds  all  my  ability  to  de- 
ecribe  it ;  for  it  was  so  very  carious,  as  to  want  no 
cost  or  skin  in  its  codstruction,  bat  was  entirely 
walJed  about,  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits,  and 
was  adorned  with  towers  at  eqaal  distances,  and 
with  large  bed-chambers,  that  would  contain  beds 
for  a  hundred  guests  a-piece,  in  which  the  variety 
of  the  stones  is  not  to  be  expressed ;  for  a  large 
quantity  of  those  that  were  rare  of  that  kind 
was  collected  together.  Their  roofs  were  also 
wonderful,  both  for  the  length  of  the  beams  and 
the  splendour  of  their  ornaments;  the  num- 
ber of  the  rooms  was  also  very  great,  and  the 
variety  of  the  figures  that  were  about  them  was 
prodigious ;  their  furniture  was  complete,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  vessels  that  were  put  in  them 
were  of  silver  and  gold.  There  were,  besides,  many 
porticoes,  one  beyond  another,  round  about,  and 
in  each  of  these  porticoes  curious  pillars  ;  yet  were 
all  the  courts  that  were  exposed  to  the  air  every- 
where green.  There  were,  moreover,  several 
groves  of  trees,  and  long  walks  through  them,  with 
deep  canals  and  cisterns,  that  in  several  parts 
were  filled  with  brazen  statues,  through  which  the 
water  ran  out.  There  were  withal  many  dove- 
courts  of  tame  pigeons  about  the  canals  ;  but,  m- 
deed,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  complete  de- 
scription of  those  palaces ;  and  the  very  remem- 
brance of  them  is  a  torment  to  onei  as  patting  one 
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in  mind  what  vastly  rich  buildings  that  fire  which 
was  kindled  by  the  robbers  had  consumed.  " 

The  smouldering  ruins  of  Jerusalem  long  Re- 
mained to  mark  the  footsteps  of  the  Almighty's 
wrath ;  but  at  length  the  Emperor  Adrian  erected 
a  tower  on  part  of  Mount  Sion,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  ^lia  Capitolina,  and  the  spot  of  so 
many  holy  and  wonderful  occurrences  remained 
consecrated  to  pagan  idolatry,  till  Constantino 
again  devoted  it  to  the  service  of  the  true  religion. 
The  attempts  made  by  Julian  the  apostate  to  re- 
build the  temple,  were  all  frustrated ;  and  whether 
by  miracle  or  otherwise,  the.  prophetic  cause  of  de- 
solation was  irreversably  fulfilled  on  the  polluted 
sanctuary.  Of  the  fate  which  attended  Jerusaleni 
after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahometans,  w6 
have  already  spoken,'  and  when  the  crusaders  ar- 
rived to  attempt  its  recovery  from  the  infidel,  it 
presented  the  aspect  of  a  Turkish  fortress  which 
concealed  every  vestige  of  former  sacredness,  save 
such  as  were  impressed  by  nature  on  the  exter- 
nal hills,  or  by  imi^nation  in  the  hearts  of  the 
devout  spectators.  The  circumference  of  the  walls 
measured  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  *  and  enclos- 
ed within  that  space  the  Mounts  Moriah,  Acra,  6e- 
zetha,  and  Calvaiy. 

When  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  it  presents  an  inclined  plane,  and,  conse- 
quently, is  on  that  side  greatly  exposed  to  the  as- 
saults of  the  enemy,  who,  by  intrenching  himself 
on  the  hill,  commands  the  whole  of  the  city.  But 
the  crusaders  were  unprovided  with  the  means  of 

•  Gibbon. 
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taking  adyantage  of  this  circnmstaiice ;  anil  UlSkkait 
the  caliph's  luBUtenant  who  commanded  tbe  ifKh 
tress,  had  employed  eveiy  precaution  to  resist  the 
expected  attack.  The  garriscm  oonsisted  of  fortf 
thousand  men ;  and  snch  was  the  enthusiasm  on 
the  side  of  the  Saracen  inhabitants  of  the  city,  that 
no  less  than  twenty  thousand  of  them  had  obeyed 
the  exhortations  of  their  defenders  and  taken  arras 
themselves.  A  determined  spirit  of  resistance 
prevailed  in  every  class  of  the  people,  and  dieir 
4M»nfidence  was  raised  to  the  greatest  hei^t,  by 
seeing  the  store-houses  filled  with  provisions  sof- 
ficient  to  protect  them  for  a  considerable  time  from 
want ;  while  Uie  ramparts  and  other  means  of  de- 
(bnce  were  every  hour  improved  or  incceased  by 
the  caution  of  Iftikhar. 

On  the  day  after  their  arrival,  tbe  chiefs  of  the 
Clnistian  army  took  up  the  positions  which  theyift- 
tended  occupying  with  their  respective  forces.  It 
bad  been  determined  in  a  council  of  war,  that  the 
city  should  be  attacked  <m  the  northern  and  wea- 
tem  sides,  and  the  lines  extended  from  the  Gate  of 
St  Stephen,  to  the  Tower  of  David ;  the  other  sides 
of  the  town  being  too  well  defended  by  the  deep 
valley  of  Hinnom,  to  give  a  chance  of  success  to 
the  besiegers.  As  soon  as  this  resolution  was 
formed,  Godfrey  took  his  station  against  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  Tower  of  David,  in  which  quarter 
the  enemy  was  expected  to  make  the  nw>8t  vigor- 
ous resistance.  Near  him  was  Count  Raymoad 
with  bis  Provincials,  the  noble  Tanered,  and  tvo 
Italian  Bishops.  Robert  of  Normandy,  the  CoubIb 
of  Flanders  and  Brittany,  were  posted  near  the 
church  of  St  Stephen,  and  west  of  them,  by  the  gate 
of  the  same  Saint,  Baldwin  du  Bourg  and  several 
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Other  knights  and  barons.  Raymond  shortly  after 
changed  his  position,  and  placed  his  camp  on  the 
Hill  of  Zion,  to  the  great  offence  of  many  of  his 
companions  who  retained  their  former  post.  The 
disposition  of  the  troops,  however,  having  been 
thns  made,  the  leaders  had  the  discouraging  view 
of  nearly  half  tbe  circumference  of  the  city  left 
unencompassed  by  their  army.  Their  numbers 
amounted  to  about  eighty  thousand ;  but  the  half 
of  theee  was  composed  of  women,  or  men  incapable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  many  of  the  rest  were  un- 
provided with  accoutrements. 

The  disputes   which  had  for  some  time   ex- 
isted between  the  different  princes  of  the   Sara- 
een  dyna^y,  were  properly  regarded  as  a  most  for- 
tunate drcumstance  for  the  Christians*     At  the 
time  whea  they  arrived  before  Jerusalem,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  Eatimite  caliph  of  Egypt,  who 
expelled  the  children  of  Ortok  from   Palestine, 
had  not  a  greater  hatred  against  the  Turk,  his  na- 
•tnni]  ally,  than  be  had  against  the  Christian,  his  old 
and  inreterate  enemy.     On  the  death  of  the  Emir 
Ortok,  his  sons  Sockman  aa4  Ugazi  succeeded  to 
the  goTemment ;  but  they  had  not  reigned  long, 
when  AfidJia  the  Sultan  to   Mostaali,  Caliph  of 
Egypt,  entered  Asia  with  a  large  army,  and  hav- 
mg  besieged  and  taken  Tyre,  proceeded  against 
Jerusalem,  which  he  speedily  reduced,  and  forced 
Sockman  and  Ilgazi  into  e|ile.     The  Emir  Ifthi- 
kar  then  received  the  command  of  the  city  as  die 
lieutenant  of  the  Caliph ;  and  the  crusaders  having 
resisted  all  oSem  of  «n  inglorious  peace,  it  was  now 
left  lor  him  to  make  the  best  defence  which  his 
hastily  gathered  fM'ces  enabled  him  to  offer. 
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CHAPTER  XII, 


ItSGB  AND  CAPTURS  OF  JSKCSALXM,  AlO) CONSEQUENT  SLAOGB* 

TKR  OF  TUK   SAftACSNS, GOOFKKT   KLKCTED    rRINCX<^aAW» 

THE   BATTLE    OF    ASCALON— PROKULGATES   HIS   CKLEBRATED 

CODE  OF  L4WS. 

A.D.  1099.  June.  The  excitement  which  thefint 
new  of  the  Holy  City  had  occasioned,  was  kept  up 
by  the  interest  with  which  every  hill  and  vaUey  in 
its  neighbourhood  was  redolent.  The  bed  of  the 
wild  and  gloomy  Cedron,  which  was  dry  in  snm- 
mer,  lay  at  their  feet.  In  the  awfnl  valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  the  flames  of  the  heathen  sacrifice  still  seem* 
ed  to  rise,  and  point  it  oat  as  the  Gehenna^  the 
type  of  the  eternal  prison,  and  above  it  rose  the 
hill  of  Sion,  recalling  to  their  memoiy  all  the  pro- 
mises which  its  King  had  made  his  people  of  an 
everlasting  trinmph.  The  Mount  of  Olives  and 
Calvary  had  lost  nothing  of  their  solemn  grandeur 
by  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years.  If  not  still 
marked  by  the  footsteps  or  the  blood  of  tbe  Son  of 
God,  they  could  never  be  divested  of  the  conse- 
cration which  his  presence  had  bestowed;  and  over 
them,  and  over  tbe  whole  scene  on  which  the  pil- 
grims fixed  their  devout  gaze,  the  ancient  ^ry  of 
the  land  seemed  still  diffused — dim  and  shadow- 
like,  it  is  true,  but  making  them  feel,  in  the  depths 
'•f  their  hearts,  that  Divinity  had  once  been  present 
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llietie,s»*  it  iiftd  Be?er  been  «d  aoy  other  spot  of 
the  nniFerse. 

Four  days  bad  ^csrGely  passed,  when  the  impa- 
tience of  the  arpiy  to  oommenee  the  assault  coold 
no  long!^  be  restrained.  Besides  the  induenoe 
which  the  entfaofluistic  contemplation  lof  Uie  objects 
uroQiid  them  had  on  their  leeltngs,  they  were  Aie- 
ther  moved  by  tiie  affecting  spectade  of  hirge 
munbera  of  Christians  who  had  escaped  from  Jerii^ 
«aie»i,  and  came  to  detail  the  dreadfa)  suffsrings 
rhich  they  had  endured  under  the  ii^del.  Wilh 
the  moet  earnest  exhortations  they  besonght  liie 
•cmsaders  to  aittaek  the  enejny  immediately;  add  to 
4he  prayers  of  the  multitade,  a  yenemUe  hermit, 
who  dwelt  on  the  Mount  of  OliyeS)  added  his  eo* 
lemn  aasuraaee,  that  they  wo«ld  infallibly  triumph 
notwithetanding  their  want  of  all  4he  me^^s  neces- 
sary  for  an  assault  on  a  strongly  forti^ed  town. 
Thus  ^ocoun^ed,  on  the  filth  day  from  their  anri- 
val,  they  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  storm  the  ram- 
parts. Protected  by  thoir  budderay  they  succeed- 
ed, by  incredible  exertions  of  strength  fmd  courage, 
ia  forcing  the  outward  barrier.  But  the  inner  wall 
defied  their  efforts.  The  only  sealing  ladder  which 
they  possessed,  served  biit  to  aid  a  few  d&untlesB 
assailants  to  ascend,  who  instantly  periiihed  by  ^ 
sword  of  the  Moslem.  Courage  and  enUiusiaam 
were  in  vain  exerted  gainst  barriers  surmountable 
only  by  an  army  weH  furnished  with  th6  means 
proper  for  such  a  warfare  ;  and  the  crusaders 
were  at  length  obliged  to  retire  to  their  camp,  de- 
ploring the  loss  of  many  brave  companions  and  the- 
disgrace  of  a  defeat. 

Hitherto  they  had  felt  only  a  holy  exultation 
at  being  within  iiew  of  ihe  sacred  city.     Sen- 
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sattooB  of  a  te  di£Pereiit  kind  nbvr  b^sn  to 
be  felt.  The  repulse  they  had  met  with  filled 
them  with  the  most  discoaniging  thoughts,  foe 
they  now  found  the  impossibility  of  succeeding 
in  taking  the  city  without  constructing  machines; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  had  neither  wood  nor 
any  thing  else.  The  little  timber  which  they  ob- 
tained by  the  destruction  of  whatever  buildings  lay 
within  their  reach,  was  insufficient ;  and  the  rocky 
hills  around  them  furnished  few  or  no  trees  which 
could  be  applied  to  their  present  service.  They 
had  the  gloomy  prospect,  therefore,  of  being  obl^ 
ed  to  remain  where  diey  were,  till  either  a  mirade, 
or  some  occurrence  almost  equally  wonderful,  should 
aid  their  arms. 

But  it  was  not  their  impatience  only  to  enter 
the  Holy  City  which  rendered  this  circumstance 
distressing.  They  had  arrived  in  Palestine  when 
the  burning  heats  of  summer  converted  the  whole 
land  into  a  desert,  drying  up  every  spring  and 
brook  that  watered  the  valleys,  and  leaving  the 
fainting  traveller  to  perish  under  the  glaring  cloud- 
less sky.  The  fountain  of  Siloa  afforded  them  at 
intervals  a  scanty  supply  of  water ;  but  it  was 
speedily  exhausted ;  and  the  enemy  had  taken  care 
to  prevent  their  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  ^re- 
servoirs in  the  neighbourhood,  by  poisoning  them 
before  their  arrival  in  the  country.  But  no  fear 
of  poison,  or  disgust  at  the  most  fetid  smells,  could 
turn  them  from  the  precious  liquid  whoever  it  was  to 
be  found.  Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  they 
explored  the  rocky  fastnesses  around  them ;  and 
when  water  was  found,  the  discoverer  was  able 
to  obtain  almost  any  price  for  a  scanty  draught. 
The  same  sufferings  as  had  been  experienced  dnr* 
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isgtbe  siege  of  Antioch  again  oppressed  them* 
Tbe  camp  resounded  with  groans  and  wild  sappli* 
cations  for  rain.  But  tbe  heavens  shone  on  in 
their  fierce  unchangeable  brightness,  and  the  air 
became  thick  and  heavy  with  infectious  smells 
from  the  carcasses  of  the  horses  and  other  animals 
that  were  daily  perishing,  and  putrifying  on  the 
ground. 

The  sight  of  Jerusalem  alone  kept  the  crusaders, 
on  thii  occasion  faithful  to  their  vows ;  and  their 
constancy  was  rewarded  by  the  arrival  of  succonrsy 
brought  by  a  fleet  from  Genoa,  which  had  enters 
ed  the  port  of  Joppa.  Among  other  stores  which 
it  brought,  were  instruments  for  constructing  ma^ 
chines  and  engines  wanted  in  the  siege,  and  Ge- 
noese carpenters  and  engineers  accompanied  these 
Suable  articles.  It  was  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty, however,  that  the  stores  thus  opportunely 
sent  were  conveyed  to  the  camp.  The  vessels 
which  brought  them  were  attacked  and  destroyed 
hy  the  infidel ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  valour  of  a 
detachment  of  crusaders  sent  to  Joppa  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  they  were  finally  rescued  from  the  hands 
<^the  enemy. 

The  spirits  of  the  sinking  warriors  were  greatly 
ievi?ed  at  the  view  of  this  timely  succour.  Timber 
Was  now  the  only  thing  wanted  to  enable  them  to 
prosecute  the  attack  with  every  hope  of  success ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  this  was  discovered  in 
abundance  about  the  heights  which  rise  in  the 
Woody  district  of  Naplosa.  The  merit  of  the  im- 
portant discovery  is  variously  attributed  to  Tancred 
and  a  Syrian  who  attended  the  Christian  forces. 
It  seeniB  most  probable  that  the  honour  belongs  to 
both ;  the  ktter  bavbg,  perhaps,  by  his  knowledge 
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of  th^  CMmtiy,  pointed  the  fmftet  oftft  *  aad  tiM»^ftr- 
nfter^  in  the  spirit  <ilf  enterprise  for  which  h^  Was 
noted,  hkiviii^  first  led  fan  detftchm^bt  to  llitd  Sj^ 
ttid  eooate^ilced  filling  the  sacks.  * 

As  soon  as  n  sufficient  quantity-  of  timber  W 
commence  the  conStnUMJion  of  tJ^e  tttechinee  haxf 
heentranisporfed'  to  the  eamp,  every  solditei^-  and 
every  knight  and  baron  in  the  army,  devoted  him- 
self to  sMne  laborioOB  tuiderfaking.  Towers,  ca- 
Capnltas;  batterihg-tams,  i|nd  other  Warlike  iiiflfm- 
■Mnts^  were  quickly  constructed,  aAd  fift^fttf  thl^ 
piUrpose  of  ii^mediate  assault.  Waiter  wais  aoi^tt 
fwt  an  greater  distanees,  and  wilAi  more  resolikti^ ; 
and  thi^  beasts  which  had  died  were  slBr^pM<  of 
their  skins,  which  were  uiied  id  co^er  ifhe  fliiitohtes, 
and  protebt  them^  fifoiA  the  fii^'  t^h  Whicb  tk^'  be^ 
sieged  might  aiei&il  ihem. 

Every  efibrt,  in  the  mean'  time,  wai  liiade  by  the 
prelates  imd  other  ecelesiastics  in  the  amhy,  to 
unite  the  chiela  i>n'  thte  ch>sest  sMtf ;  and  the  tier-^ 
nbit  of  Monnt  OUret  agbih  appeitfed  bef^  then 
to  dfreet  their  prdceedings  by  hi^  spiritual  covii- 
sete.  He  exhorted  them  to  iolbittte  the  Jews  of 
old,  when,  by  Divine  command,  they  marehed  rOteid  * 
Jerieho,  tike  walls  of  which  fell  at  the  soiuid  of 
theii^  trumpets.  This  advi^  was  hearkened  io ; 
and  sifter  a  fiEBrt  of  tlii*ee  days,  a  solemn  pr<M(<M6itoik' 
took  place,  edmmiencing  from  the  valley  of  Repii^ 
rs^,  opposite  Meuttt  Caltary,  and  patfaiSbgf  oft 
Mount  Ollviet,  froih  the  stenmit  ef  which  ChV&H 
ascended  into  beaten.  The  most  sMking  tekens* 
of  brotherly  un^oh'  were  tliere  mterchang^  beWrten 
the  chiefb  and  the  rest  of  the  crusadeto;   dieir 

*  See  Tasso't  romantic  description  of  this  Forest  Gicr. 
liib.  B,  xtiii.    •     ,  .  . 
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Imlrts  w&te  wwiited  by  tlie  inpiridiig  ^seonms 
Df  the  pricBts ;  and  they  looked  towwdi  Jenatleiii 
with  feelingB  of  derotion,  wkieh  teemed  to  them  a 
esitain  promise  that  they  wooid  shortly  siag  their 
•ODgB  of  triumph  within  its  walk. 

The  doFolioii  of  the  Chrisiiaas  on  the  elevated 
alatioii  which  they  had  chosen,  was  not  nnobserr* 
ed  hy  the  Saracens ;  and  they  hastened  to  insult 
them,  by  exposing  crosses  on  the  lamparts,  wfaick 
they  p<rflsted  ia  every  possible  way.     The  seal  of 
PiBier  the  Herasit  broke  forth  at^is  spectacle,  aad 
diffisyid  itself  throngfaont  the  assenbly.     Hk  es« 
hortfltwBS  were  iatermpted  by  tfasr  in^nant  syai^ 
pathy  of  his  anditon ;  and  he  swore  by  their  piety 
and  fcy  their  arms,  that  the  reign  of  the  infidel  was 
airired  at  its  last  hoar.  **  The  anary  of  the  Lord,*' 
continued  be,  ^  has  bat  to  appear,  and  that  vain  host 
of  the  Moetais  will  be  dissipated  tike  a  shadow. 
They  are  nmr  fidl  of  ptide  and  insoience ;  but  to* 
moiTow  they  will  be  flying  in  terror  and  confosion, 
afed  they  will  be  dispersed  on  Calnffy,  smkiii^  hth 
fore  you  like  the  soldisas  at  the  Sepidchro,  wbe 
(hipped  dieir  amis,  and  wseie  tike  dead  men  when 
the  earthqHske  announeed  the  preseace  of  the  re* 
awakened  God.   Yet  a  litde  time,  and  diese  walls, 
as  long  the  defenee  of  the  infidsi,  will  prstect  a 
CfaHstkn  people— -ttnee  mesques,  which  hntretiaeii 
Oft  tfie  rttins  of  holy  edifices,  will  become  templsa 
of  die  living  God — and  Jerusalem  wiil  agtfin  hear 
01^  the  praises  of  Jehovah  I  "   The  pvoceamn,  at 
tile  conclusfon  of  the  address,  aseved  on ;  and  tiia 
cftuadiers  fetvnied  to  thehr  camp,  where  a  councit 
was  held  by  the  chiefs,  and  the  plan  of  attadi  im-* 
mediaccly  lesolved  on. 

In  the  middle  ctf  ^e  mgfat  Godfrey,  Taafcred,f 
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and  the  two  Roberts,  began  their  exertions  byi^ao^ 
ing  the  immense  wooden  towers  which  they  bad 
cansed  to  be  constmcted,  against  the  parts  of  the 
city  walls  where  they  intended  making  their  prin- 
cipal assault.  The  largest  of  these  machines  were 
of  the  same  height  as  the  ramparts,  and  consisted 
of  three  floors  or  stages,  the  lowest  of  which  was 
occupied  by  t|ie  engineers  who  had  the  •  chai^  of 
moYing  the  tower  according  to  the  command  of 
the  captain ;  while  the  other  two  were  filled  with 
the  men-at-arms  employed  in  the  assault.  There 
was  a  small  wooden  bridge  also  affixed  to  the  high- 
est part  of  the  machine,  and  which  could  be  tun- 
ed so  as  to  form  a  connection  with  the  ramparts,  if 
the  besiegers  succeeded  in  repeUing  the  enemy 
from  their  defences.  It  was  not  without  consider- 
able difficulty  that  all  this  was  effected ;  and  Ray- 
mond was  obliged,  before  he  could  approach  the 
walls,  to  fill  up  the  ravine  which  gaped  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  city,  and  which  he  did  by  offer- 
ing the  reward  of  a  denier  to  whoever  should  throw 
three  stones  into  ^e  chasm. 

By  the  fourteenth  of  July,  the  pr^arations  for 
renewing  the  assault  were  complete ;  and  early  on 
the  morning  of  that  day  the  engagement  began,  by 
a  furious  and  simultaneous  discharge  of  missilefl 
from  the  moveable  towers,  n  Godfrey  had,  during 
the  night,  taken  his  post  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  and  with  him  fought  £us- 
tache  and  Baldwin  du  Bourg.  The  assault  con- 
tinued for  some  time  with  unabated  violence ;  and 
the  chivalroas  chiefs  exposed  themselves-  at  the 
head  of  their  men,  as  became  their  former  profies- 
sions  of  faith,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  animated 
the  Christians  in  general.     But  the  resoTution  of 
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Uie  enemy, .  and  the  caution  with  wUeh  he  bad 
made  hia  preparations,  seemed  to  render  him  proof 
against  the  sacred  fary  of  the  faithful.  The  boil- 
ing oil  which  was  rained  down  npon  the  assail* 
ants,  defied  their  attempts  to  approach  the  walls, 
even  under  the  protection  of  their  serried  shields ; 
and  the  Greek  fire  which  was  hurled  without 
ceasing  against  the  wooden  citadels,  speedily  re- 
duced that  of  Raymond  and  other  iniPerior  ma- 
chines to  ruin. 

The  doubtful  fate  which  thus,  for  a  second  time, 
hung  over  the  crusaders  in  their  assault  of  the 
Holy  City,  filled  them  with  apprehension.  Their 
eomage  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  despair ; 
and  after  a  ^strife  of  twelve  hours,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  return  to  their  camp,  many  of  them,  among 
whom  were  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  mournfully  exclaiming,  that  the  Lord 
judged  them  unworthy  of  worshipping  at  his  holy 
sepulchre.  * 

With  the  return  of  day,  the  besiegers  recovered 
somewhat  of  their  hope  and  confidence.  .  The  con- 
flict was  commenced  with  equal  bravery,  on  both 
sides,  as  on  the  preceding  day.  The  Christians 
flung  their  javelins,  and  masses  of  heavy  stones, 
with  such  incessant  activity,  that  they  would  have 
quickly  forced  the  enemy  from  the  ramparts,  but 
for  the  destructive  effects  of  the  Greek  fire  upon 
their  machines.  They  had  succeeded  for  some 
time  in  extinguishing  it  by  vinegar;  but  this 
only  means  of  safety  was  now  exhausted,  and  they 
saw.  their  lofty  and  heavy  towers  falling  beneath 
the  flames,  and  crushing,  many  of  their,  bravest 

.  •.  Guibert 
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wirriow  voder  their  mim.  Bmt  notwidialaidii; 
Ihe  diMsonngiag  aspect  wliieb  affinra  were  egeie 
awommg,  they  found  leitare  for  BpaHmg  milk  tlic 
feelings  of  hnmanity*  Two  megiciane  were  ear 
gi^^  on  the  walls  of  the  citjr  in  exhorting  the 
Senceas  to  peraoTere,  and  in  pronming  Uieni  oer* 
tain  aid  fipom  the  potency  ef  their  art.  These  wave 
fortunate  enough  to  die  by  the  weapess  of  the  a»> 
eailants,  without  ftdliag  into  dieir  handti.  But  two 
other  magicians,  who  were  endeavouring  to  steal 
their  way  from  Ascalon  to  JerusdeaB^  were  not  so 
happy.  One  of  them  was  accordingly  butcfaend 
hy  those  who  took  him  ;  and  the  other  was  feneed 
into  a  machioey  and  fired  from  it  into  the  city. 

The  conflict  continued  for  seren  hours ;  hut  the 
Christians  saw  so  little  hope  of  euceess,  that  they 
were  beginniog  again  to  exclaim,  that  their  sine 
rendered  them  unworthy  in  the  sight  of  ^he  Loid, 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  H<rfy  City.  Bat  just 
as  these  discouraging  thoughts  were  becoming  pre- 
valent through  the  anny,  the  pious  Godfrey,  who 
had  been  performing  prodigies  of  valouri  sudden- 
ly saw  standing  on  (he  Mount  of  Olives,  a  knight 
oif  celestial  mien,  who,  shaking  his  refblgevt  shidd, 
snactmoned  the  retreating  believers  to  resume  the 
assault.  *  In  an  instant  a  fresh  spirit  of  devotiea 
and  courage  appeared  in  Uie  camp.  The  women 
refreshed  the  weaned  warriors  with  food  and  wiae, 
and  exhorted  them  to  fight  with  more  boldness  for 
the  sacred  prize. 

Under  the  protection  of  Saint  Geoi|fe,  4hey 
rushed  to  the  walls  with  a  precipitation  that  proi^ 
ed  their  confidence  in  llie  strength  of  bis  mcon- 

•  WaUam  of  Tyre. 
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qucaable  arm.  Both  Godfrey  and  Raymo&d  had 
placed  their  towers  so  near  the  ramparts,  that 
they  could  reach  the  enemy  with  their  lances ;  and 
the  Imdges  with  which  the  machines  were  provid- 
ed were,  soon  fixed  to  the  fortifications.  To  in- 
crease the  confusion  of  the  besieged,  the  straw  and 
wool  with  which  the  walls  had  been  protected  were 
set  fire  to;  and  thinking  all  was  lost,  many  of  them 
retreated  before  the  lances  of  the  assailants. 

The  adirantage  thus  gained  was  pursued  with 
nnabated  strength ;  and  in  a  short  time  two  bro- 
thers, Rudolph  and  Engelbert,  stood  upon  the  ram^ 
parts^  Godfrey,  his  brother  Eustache,  Robert  of 
Normandy,  Bddwin  dn,  Boui^,  and  some  other 
knights,  unmediately  followed.  These  were  speedi- 
ly joined  by  more,  ampng  whom  was  Tancred,  who 
forced  their  way  through  breaches  in  the  walls ; 
and  Godfrey,  hastening  to  the  gate  of  Saint  Stephen, 
admitted  whole  crowds  of  rejoicing  waniors.  The 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  thronged  with  the  conquer- 
ors, beheld  the  Moslems  flying  on  all  sides  in  de- 
spair ;  and  the  triumphant  war-cry,  "  'Tis  the  will 
of  God  !  'tis  the  will  of  God  !  "  was  echoed  from 
.every  quarter  of  the  Holy  City.  This  memorable 
victory  was  achieved  at  three  o'clock  on  a  Friday, 
the  same  hour  and  day  of  the  week,  says  Ray- 
mond, as  those  in  which  Christ  suffered. 

We  should  scarcely  believe  the  record  which 
history  has  left  of  the  barbarities  perpetrated  by 
the  conquerors  on  this  occasion,  did  we  not. re- 
member, that  they  believed  they  were  honouring 
God  by  their  bloody  sacrifices.  Thousands  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  same  monstrous  error,  when 
those  who  harboured  it  were,  in  all  other  re- 
spectSy  in  their  right  senses,  and  had  nothing  to 
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keftt  tMr  Mood,  or  nar  their  bumaakjr.  Hk 
■61  m  iforpriBiiif  /  tfaeMfore,  as  al  irat  iii|^  It 
nay  aeen,  tbal  the  crueaden,  accnetomed  tesighta 
«f  Mood,  and  raging  from  the  madnefis  of  eonfiict, 
ahouki  hare  giren  themselvee  to  the  work  of  slacq^ 
4er,  or  that  they  ahoold  not  hare  spared^  in  the 
moeaent  of  trinmphi  tlie  wretched  beings  whom 
they  hated  hoth  for  their  faith  and  then:  oppoeitknL 
It  is  a  m^ancholy  thing,  that  we  can  only  find  an 
apology  for  the  detestable  baibaiities  of  diese  reli* 
gf  oos  warriors  in  the  more  detestable  atrocities  of 
liie  supposed  defenders  of  religion :  but  so  it  is; 
and  if  we  wanted  any  argument  to  prove  that  a 
dvnne  faith,  coirnpted  by  hmnan  inyentions^  ceases 
to  hare  any  dinne  inflaence>  we  have  it  in  these 
sangniaary  exhibitions,  and  in  the  martyrdoms 
which  followed  a  few  centuries  after ;  for  in  all  in- 
stances in  which  blood  is  shed,  or  any  cruelty  pel^ 
petrated,  under  the  pretence  of  aiding  the  progtess 
of  Christianity,  it  is  not  what  God  has  given,  but 
what  human  iuTention  has  added  to  the  system 
that  men  seek  to  defend* 

For  a  short  time  the  vanquished  Saracens  found 
shelter  in  their  public  buiktings  and  mosques ;  but, 
pursued  by  their  conquerors,  they  fell  an  instant 
sacrifice  to  their  fury.  In  the  mosque  of  Omar, 
the  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  the  reins  of  ^ 
horses  wero  bathed  in  blood.  *  At  lengUi,  the 
minds  of  the  crusaders  were  forcibly  reminded  of 
^e  nature  of  their  victory ;  and  their  thirst  for 
blood  gave  way  to  an  eager  desire  to  worship  the 
Saviour  in  this  his  city  of  suffering  and  UJcuBph. 
The  Hermit  Peter  appeared  anudst  a  crowd  of  de* 

•  Raymona  d'Agiks. 
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v«p$  MLammn^  ami  «C  the  agkl  mi  4ibc  fj^oBal 
pMBcfter  .«£  Jbiandem's  delttenuiGe,  tke  hakrikrai 
all  premit  wiew  meked  with  gn^wde^  luneBMlMa 
ted  pisty.  Hii  fmkj  at  Aatiaeh  had  been  1ob|^ 
fngmea.  He  had  n&ce  «that  iime  manifested  aM 
hb  eriginai  beUieai  and  patieiioe  of  suffering  $  aad 
be  now  'SUKod  among  the  thensands  ivbem  he  had 
iadted  to  nndailake  that  mighty  enterprise,  as  one 
who  had  htten  indeed  insphsed  by  God,  wad  invseat^ 
ed  with  dtfimm  authority,  te  lead  the  mighty  host  of 
beKeri^g  waniois  to  the  Gon<{ae8t;of  the  Holy 
€%«  The  Chriatian  inhabitants,  who  had  long 
sighed  almest  hegolessly  for  relief  fiom  the  Moslem 
yoke,  coald  not  sufficiently  espress  their  joy  at 
befaoldmg  the  nan  to  nviMMn  they  owed  thehr  pre* 
aent  trimnph,  and  their  expectation  of  fvture  li^ 
berty;  and  they  pressed  aravnd  him,  like  children 
•bout  a  &tfaer,  whom  they  had  Jong  looked  for  to 
free  them  from  the  troubles  and  cahuaoity  endnred 
in  his  absence. 

By  this  time  the  day  grew  near  its  dose.  Hie 
deront  Godfrey  had  already  been  at  the  sepulehce 
of  our  Savimor ;  and,  attended  only  by  three  «f 
Im  fotlewers,  had  confessed  his  sins,  and  wept  in 
bitter  penitence  on  the  sacred  -spot.  The  same 
fesMng  of  dev«ition  soon  difiused  itaelf  through  the 
antnerous  tanks  of  the  army ;  and  the  fierce  shouts 
And  raging  triumph  of  the  oon^ercvs  were  4shan«' 
9«d  into  an  -expression  of  the  most  humUe  ae«> 
hnowledgment  of  past  guilt,  and  of  gratitude  for 
bsiag  admitted  to  worship  the  crucified  Author  oi 
^eir  redemption  in  his  own  Holy  City.  But 
^fasae  emotions  only  continued  during  the  dark- 
ness and  solemnity  of  night.  With  the  return  of 
Aif  ,  the  passions  which  had  instigated  their  first 
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baibarooB  use  of  Wctory  lecoToied  their  atfeugtlij 
and  the  Mood  of  the  Saracens  again  flowed  in  tor* 
lants.  Those  whom  the  glutted  sword  spared  were 
destroyed  by  other  means ;  some  being  precipitated 
from  the  roofs  of  booses  into  the  streets ;  otfaeis 
were  beheaded ;  and  many  were  exposed  to  a  slow 
fire,  satisfying,  by  the  extremity  of  their  tortiires» 
the  zeal  of  their  conquerors  for  the  gl(»y  of.  their 
faith.  Through  the  streets  and  open,  places  of  the 
dty,  were  everywhere  to  be  seen  heaps  of  hands 
and  feet  mixed  with  the  heads  of  the  slaughtered 
Moslems ;  land  no  part  of  the  town  was  withoat 
some  huge  pile  of  mangled  corpses,  or  left  an- 
washed  by  rirers  of  blood. 

For  nearly  a  week  did  the  carnage  continne^ 
with  hardly  any  intermission ;  the  spoil  which  was 
discovered  in  the  mosques  and  other  public  build- 
ings satisfying  the  rapacity  of  the  Christians,  as 
the  slaughter  of  the  infidel  did  their  thirst  for  yen* 
geance.  So  great  was  the  booty  which  Tancred 
found  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  or  rather  the 
mosque  built  on  its  site,  that  it  required  two  days 
to  carry  it  away.  The  eyes  of  the  conquerors 
were  also  charmed  with  the  sight  Qf  the  Cross, 
declared  to  be  the  very  one  on  which  our  Sa- 
viour su£fered ;  and  the  contemplation  of  this  holy 
relic  was  amply  sufficient,  in  their  minds,  to  justify 
the  ardour  with  which  they  turned  themselves  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  Moslems  to  that  of  the  Jews, 
who  either  perished  beneath  the  sword,  or  in  the 
conflagration  of  their  synagogue,  in  which  they 
had  ia  vain  sought  for  shelter. 

When  the  work  of  destruction  .  was  complete, 
the  chiefs  of  the  army  ordered  that  the. city  should 
be  cleansed,  as  the  blood  and  pntrifying  carcaaws 
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af  tM  eaemy  warn  begiiiniDg  to  fill  the  «r  wkk 
pesiUeneeu     When  this  was  done,  and  the  ctifi" 
Bion  of  the  spoil  e<Micliidedy  the  thoughts  of  the 
coBfoeroie  were  anxiously  directed  to  the  fatnre 
disposition  of  their  new  possessions*     Erery  sol- 
dier had  been  pennitted  to  claim  as  his  own,  the 
W,  or  wfaalewr  it  night  be,  against  which,  on 
fiiBt  entering  the  city,  he  had  fixed  his  shield^ 
spear,  or  o^ber  token  of  his  sncoess.     Had  this 
nguktioo  been  as  strictly  observed  in  regard  to 
t^e  ospteiw  of  prisoners,  many  hundreds  of  miser- 
*hk  creatures  wonld  have  been  spared  from  de« 
^^ction*     The  faroFe  and  merciful  Tanored,  who, 
ef^all  the  leaders  of  this  cmsade,  deserres  to  be 
OMst  honoured  by  posteriity,  had  promised  protec* 
tioa  to  the  Saracens  wiiom  he  found  in  the  mosque 
of  Omar  ;  hut  they  were  put  to  death,  m  spUe  of  his 
^treaties  to  the  csoatrary.    Raymond  also,  it  may 
be  here  meatimied,  gave  a  similar  premise  to  those 
*lion  he  captured  in  the  Tower  of  David,  and 
sQccseded  in  keeping  his  word ;  but  the  glory  it 
^  action  has  been  rendered  doubtful  by  the  ao 
<^QsstbD,  that  he  was  conrupted  by  avarice,  a  large 
*tm  of  money  having  been  paid  him  to  aUow  ol 
^^escape.  • 

From  the  geseral  performance  of  devotion  9A 
^•spnlchre,  the  confession  of  sins,  and  other  acts 
^  rriigioos  duty,  which,  together  with  much  fieast- 
^S*  occupied  the  Christians  for  seven  days,  they 
^''^  to  conrider  the  important  subject  of  elect- 
^  a  ruler*  On  the  eighth  day,  therefore,  hwa 
HH)  capture  of  the  city,  the  chiefs  assembled ;  and 
mtn^  invoked  the  aasvtaoce  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

*  Albert  Aqoessb. 
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a  coancil,  composed  of  ten,  proceeded  toinqnif^ 
iDto  the  merits  of  the  seyeral  nobles  who  might 
aspire'  to  the  honour.  Many  and  different  were 
the  feelings  which  agitated  the  leaders  on  this,  so- 
lemn occasion.  Some  were  filled  with  ambition ; 
and  having  left  Europe  only  from  motives  of  pri- 
vate aggrandisement,  anxiously  expected  the  re- 
sult of  a  deliberation  which  would  so  materiaUy 
affect  their  interest.  Others,  satisfied  with  the 
spoil  they  had  already  obtained,,  looked  with  less 
anxiety  for  a  decision  which  they  had  no  hopes  of 
finding  in  their  favour;  and  some  were  moved 
with  the  most  pious  zeal  for  the  future  glory  and 
security  of  the  sacred  territory.  At  first  it  was 
contended,  that  a  Patriarch  ought  to  be  elected 
prior  to  the  choice  of  the  temporal  prince,  and 
that  the  latter  should  be  appointed  by  the  sacred 
potentate.  Dreams  and  visions  were  related  to 
induce  the  council  to  proceed  in  this  manner ;  :but 
they  had  sufficient  good  sense  to  discover  the 
Impostures  which  had  been  practised,  and  de- 
termined to  be  influenced  by  no  other  reasons 
tthan  those  which  might  be  afforded  by  the  un- 
'^lonbted  personal  merits  of  the  candidates.  la 
osder  to  discover  the  character  of. the  several 
'nobles  in  the  army  with  certainty,  they  exa- 
mined their  domestics,  and  all  persons  connected 
•with  them,,  in  the  strictest  manner ;  binding  them, 
on  oath,  to  reveal  whatever,  whether  good  or 
bad,  they  might  know  of  the  chiefs  in  question. 
Many  of  those  who  had  before  thought  to  stand 
well  with  the  assembly,  saw  their  hopes  suddenly 
blasted, by  this  method  of  procedure;  aad  otberB 
were  equally  raised  in  the  estimation  of  their  com- 
panions.    Among  the  answers  which  the  servants 
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aad  followers  of  Godfrey  gave  respecting;  the  cha« 
meter  of  their  master,  was  the  singular  confession, 
that  he  was  guilty  of  too  long  and  strict  an  at- 
tendance on  the  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  that 
he  would  linger  after  the  service  was  over,  to  ask 
questions  of  the  priests  about  every  picture  and 
image  on  which  he  set  his  eyes,  and  by  that  means 
wearied  his  attendants  ;  and  what  was  worse,  often 
Buffered  their  dinner  to  get  cold,  and  so  become 
bad  and  tasteless.  * 

The  worth  and  piety  of  a  man  against  whom 
no  worse  accusation  could  be  brought  than  his  too 
strict  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  religion,  were 
at  once   apparent  to  the  chiefs  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  his  character.     But  the  valour  and 
noble  conduct  of  Godfrey  had  already  obtained 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  comrades ; 
and,  with  the  universal  consent  of  the  assembly, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  he  was  proclaimed  prince,  and  leader  of 
the  Christians.     Immediately  after  his  election,  be 
was  borne,  with  hymns  and '  other  expressions  of 
joy,  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  f      Endeavours  had 
been  made  to  place  Raymond,  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louse, on  the  throne  ;  but  he  was  accused  of  too 
xnueh  ambition ;  and  the  accusation,  it  is  probable, 
prevented  his  obtaining  the  high  dignity  to  which, 
it  is  said,  on  the.  one  hand,  he  most  ardently  a- 
spired,  while,  on  the  other,  it  is  asserted  that  it 
was  offered  him,  but  rejected  with  many  demon- 
strations of  humility.     The  Count  of  Flanders  is 
also  said  to  have  refused  the  crown  of  Jerusalem, 
confessing  his  yearning  desire  to  revisit  his  native 

•  William  of  Tyre.  t  Ibid. 
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eomOrf ;  aod^tiie  hasw%  adventiiioai  m  •€  tk 
NonBV  €OM|ttBrar  pvefeffedy  nyt  die  lMti9tia% 
nliiar  to  dbe j  qaid  and  sloth  in  NonHndy,  ^mb 
to  ight  for  the  King  of  Kii^  in  the  Holj  Citf.  * 
It  seems  leas  likely,  however,  that  Rohert  dedue^ 
tlM|hmioiir  for  the  leesons  here  alleged,  tfaaoa  that 
his  msetded  disposition  sfanmk  froai  the  tasks 
which  the  new  government  woold  ha?e  impeaad 
npon  him ;  not  those  of  war,  bat  of  peaee,  for, 
so  far  as  bravery  was  concerned,  he  was  a  knight 
withont  reproach*  There  was  hnt  one  ether  of 
Ae  chiefs,  therefore,  who  coold  compete  *  witk 
Godfrey  in  fitness  for  the  important  post  of  eat^ 
mender  of  the  foithfol,  and  that  was  Tancnd^ 
But  the  disinterested  character  of  that  fTfolfant 
man  made  him  torn  ^th  repngnance  firem  recsir* 
ing  any  honomr  or  advantage  which  mig^t  be  n^ 
garded  as  a  payment  for  the  exercise  of  his  pro 
and  dfivalrons  virtues.  He  fonght  hecanse  he 
believed  that  he  coold  greatly  assist  the  canM  of 
tmth  by  the  strength  of  his  ann ;  and  on  every 
occasion  in  whic^  eHher  his  fidelity  or  disintsfost 
edness  was  put  to  the  prdof,  we  find  him  sacri* 
fichtg  all  things  to  the  hely  csanse  for  whieb  he 
straggled. 

Godfrey  was  thus  chosen  prince  of  Jerasalen, 
both  on  acconnt  of  his  own  virtnes,  and  imn  the 
disincfination  of  ether  noblemen,  similirly  obnIow- 
ed,  to  accept  the  dfice.  At  the  sepniehre  of  tks 
Savionr  he  maDlfested  his  possession  of  at  least 
one  of  the  graces  which  were  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  niler  of  so  holy  a  kingdom.  His  hnmility 
was  deep,  and,  from  the  acti<ms  of  his  life,  thece  m 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  sincere.     When 
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hit  coiDpaBions  offered  bim  a  diadem  he  refused  it, 
declaring  that  he  would  never  receive  a  crown  of 
gold  in  the  city,  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns.  In  the  same  man- 
ner he  rejected  the  title  of  king,  desiring  to  be 
only  styled  the  Defender  and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pnlchre.  Having  tiras  demonstrated  the  purity  of 
his  intentions,  in  allowing  himself  to  be  appointed 
to  the  high  station  he  was  about  to  occupy,  he 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  protect  and  execcve  with 
fidelity  the  laws  of  truth  and  justice. 

William  of  T)rre,  himself  an  Ecclesiastic,  has 
left  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  principal  prelates 
who  were  at  this  time  in  the  army  of  the  crusa- 
ders. Some  of  them  were  infamous  for  the  most 
licentioas  lives  ;  others  for  their  avarice ;  and  all 
for  the  ambition  and  craft  with  which  they  sought 
their  private  advancement.  But  it  was  from  a* 
nong  men  like  these  that  a  bishop  was  to  be  se- 
lected to  govern  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
Arnold,  a  man  degraded  by  many  of  the  worst 
^ces,  attained  that  conspicuous  station  in  the 
<^ty.  His  disposition  was  soon  made  apparent; 
by  his  haughty  demand  that  Tancred  should  re- 
store the  booty  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  as  belonging  of  right  to  the  church. 
After  declaring  the  injustice  of  the  pretension,  the 
noble  warrior  yielded  to  the  order  of  a  council  of 
chiefs,  and  paid  a  considerable  sum  as  the  tithe  of 
his  just  possession.  This  affair  having  been  settled, 
^e  new  bishop  commenced  his  work  of  purifying 
the  Holy  City  from  the  profanations  of  its  late 
fflMters.  Godfrey  appointed  twenty  ministers  to 
perform  the  divine  services  in  the  church  of  the 
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Sepvlcbre,  and  gave  other  proofs  of  hkn  conscieB* 
tious  desire  to  praseire  the  peace  and  sanctity  of 
his  new  dominions. 

But  before  he  eonld  anange  his  swasnres  for 
the  future  goremment  of  the  Holy  State,  he  was 
called  to  provide  for  its  defence  against  a  near  and 
powerful  enemy.  The  ^l  of  Jerusalem  had  in- 
duced the  different  Mahometan  princes  to  forget 
their  private  animosities,  and  unito  for  the  protec' 
tion  o€  their  common  £uth.  In  less  than  a  fort- 
night from  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  Viziisr  of 
Egypt  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  nnmerow 
army,  to  attempt  its  recovery.  Tancred,  Eustaehs 
of  Boulogne,  and  Robert  of  Flanders  having  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  number  of  the 
enemy's  forees,  returned  in  haste  to  rouse  their 
brethren  to  prepare  immediately  for  battle.  T%e 
most  feariess  resolution  reigned  among  the  Ciuis* 
tians.  Thmr  confidence  in  the  miraculo«»  aid  of 
Heaven  was  still  unshaken ;  and  having  passed  the 
night  in  prayer,  they  set  forth,  with  Godfrey  at 
their  head,  with  the  che^ulness  of  men  secure  of 
triumph. 

Fnmi  some  prisoners  whom  they  took  during 
their  maroh,  they  learnt  that  the  Vizier  was  en- 
camped on  the  plains  of  Asealon,  whither  they 
directed  their  route,  with  the  same  demonstratioas 
of  faith  and  enthusiasm,  as  thev  bad  shown  in 
settang  forth.  When  they  arrived  on  the  bank  ef 
the  brook  Soreck,  numbers  of  mules,  bc^bloes, 
and  asses,  were  seen  laden  with  stores  belonghig 
to  the  enemy ;  but  Godfrey  and  tbe  Patriarch  for- 
bade their  being  touched,  lest  the  delay  might  be 
fatal  to  the  success  which  they  antio^ated  ia  S 
speedy  battle.     On  approaching  tbe  scene  of  con- 
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ieU,  the  smttbeni  •xtremity  of  the  nade-streCchHig 
plain  appeared  cewrod  wiik  tbe  troops  of  Egypt 
But  the  Chrktiaoa  eonttnaed  to  adramoe  with  no* 
daniiled  cowage,  and^  hj  their  stern  and  resokte 
eemposarey  threir  terror  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Moflleai. 

Immediately  on  descending  into  the  plaitt,  God- 
frey took  np  hm  position  with  two  thousand 
kn^ts,  and  three  thousand  foot  soldiers,  against 
the  town  of  Ascalon,  and  Raymond  oecupisd  the 
richly  planted  orchards  which  lay  between  the 
city  and  the  sea,  so  as  to  hinder  its  coaimnnicatioD 
wilh  the  Egyptian  fleet  Tancted,  Robert  of 
Nori^andyy  and  the  Count  of  Flanders,  ooniinand« 
ed  the  forces  directed  against  the  right  wing  and 
centre  of  the  hostile  army.  The  conflict  began 
with  a  discharge  of  darts  from  the  Christian  in^ 
faatry,  while  the  cavalry  drove  with  impetoous 
bravery  against  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Their 
iBsanlt  was  met  by  a  fierce  band  of  Ethiopian^ 
and  the  flower  of  the  Moslem  forces ;  but  these 
were  qnickly  thrown  into  confiiMon,  and  their 
flight  became  general.  Those  of  the  Moslems 
who  fled  not  at  the  first  signs  of  the  panic,  re- 
muned  fixed  in  terror  on  the  field,  and  were 
hewn  down  by  thonsands  under  the  swords  and 
Isnces  of  the  vicUMrs.  Such  was  the  consternation  of 
those  who  thought  to  find  shelter  in  the  city,  that 
two  thousand  were  crushed  to  death  in  tbe  furious 
rush  which  was  made  towards  the  gates  ;  while  tbd 
Vizier,  giving  up  all  for  lost,  is  said  to  have  cursed 
Jerusalem,  as  the  source  of  all  the  misfortunes 
Bufiered  by  himself  and  his  brethren.  His  flight 
to  Egypt  left  Ascak>n  and  its  unprotected  inha* 
hitants  to  the  power  of  the  Christians ;  but  afcer  a 
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abort  expression  of  joy  at  the  yictory  they  bad 
gained,  the  army  hacl  to  lament  the  discord  which 
arose  between  Godfrey  and  Raymond,  and  which 
threatened  to  undo  all  the  advantages  gained  by 
their  bravery.  The  spoil  which  had  been  found  in 
the  enemy's  camp  was  immense ;  but  the  share  in 
booty  of  this  kind  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
more  ambitions  of  the  Christian  knights  ;  and  the 
Count  of  Tholouse,  having  summoned  the  city  to 
surrender  to  his  forces,  claimed  it  as  his  own  pos- 
session. The  King  of  Jerusalem  rejected  this 
claim  with  indignation ;  but  Raymond  having  di- 
rected the  inhabitants  to  yield  to  no  one  but  him- 
self, and  immediately  withdrawing  the  part  of  the 
army  under  his  command,  Godfrey  was  obliged  to 
retire  likewise,  leaving  a  city  only  half  subdued, 
which  belonged  to  his  small  territory  by  every 
right  of  conquest,  and  even  feudal  law.  The 
quarrel  between  the  chiefs  was  renewed  a  few 
days  after,  and  they  were  proceeding  to  determine 
their  claims  by  force  of  arms ;  but  their  good  sense 
and  feeling  prevailed  over  their  ambition ;  and  they 
embraced  each  other,  with  many  assurances  of  af- 
fection, in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army. 

The  return  of  the  victorious  troops  to  Jemsalem 
was  hailed  with  the  most  triumphant  exclamaticms. 
The  only  doubt  or  anxiety  which  had  prevailed  a- 
mong  the  Christians,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
City,  arose  from  the  long  threatened  approach  of 
the  army  of  Egypt.  This  source  of  uneasiness  was 
now  entirely  destroyed.  The  power  of  the  Mos- 
lem was  80  broken,  that  no  present  danger  could  be 
apprehended  from  his  arms ;  and  as  the  sword  and 
standard  of  the  Vizier  were  displayed  before  the 
devout  worshippers  in  the  church  of  the  S^ulchre, 
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tbey  lifted  up  their  yoices  in  songs  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  for  the  glorious  victory  which  had 
been  given  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful. 
With  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  the  first  Crusade^  as 
a  military  expedition,  was  concluded ;  and  several 
of  the  most  noble  of  the  Christian  warriors  pre- 
pared to  retom  to  their  native  country.  Among 
these  was  Robert  of  Normandy,  whose  calamitous 
and  licentious  life  was  terminated  in  Cardiff  Castle, 
where,  after  having  lost  his  duchy,  he  was  con- 
fined for  twenty^eight  years  by  his  ambitions  bro- 
ther Henry  I. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  was  also  another  of  the  dis- 
tinguished actors  in  these  great  events,  who  left 
the  scene  of  their  exertions  for  Europe.  In  his 
passage  across  the  sea,  a  violent  storm  threatened 
him  and  his  companions  with  instant  death.  In 
the  extremity,  he  made  a  vow  to  build  a  monas- 
tery if  he  should  be  permitted  to  arrive  safe  on 
shore.  His  prayer  being  granted,  he  founded  an 
abbey  at  Huy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Meuse,  and  there  terminated  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gtdar  and  adventurous  of  human  lives.  *  The 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man  has  been  al- 
ready sufficiently  delineated.  Of  all  who  engaged 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  seems,  not- 
withstanding his  occasional  frailty,  to  have  been 
the  most  sincere  and  the  most  devoted  in  his  en- 
thusiasm. Situated  as  he  was  in  early  life,  and 
when  he  commenced  his  remarkable  project,  he 
could  have  had  no  motives  but  such  as  sprung 
from  his  deep  religious  temperament,  to  deny  him- 
self and  become  a  wanderer ;  and  if  it  should  seem 
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scwroely  credible  thai  a  man  of  his  dispositioDy  tad 
with  80  many  opportnnilies  of  distingiuBfaiiig  him- 
self, should  foraake  the  worid  and  the  enticeraeatB 
of  pleasare  and  ambition  for  the  exefciae  of  prayer 
and  penitence,  the  wonder  will  be  lessened  when 
it  is  considered,  that  the  afflictions  which  he  had 
sofiered  were  of  a  kind  not  unlikely  to  pn>dnoe 
this  effect  upon  his  feelings ;  that  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lired,  soHtude  and  meditation  were  the 
remedies  most  commonly  sought  for  under  the 
pressure  of  distress ;  and  that  Peter,  both  from 
his  naturally  thoughtful  disposition,  and  the  stndiow 
habits  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth,  was  well  pre- 
pared for  passing  his  time  in  retirement. 

Bat  the  effects  of  solitude,  so  constant  and  en- 
tire as  that  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  are  sel- 
dom a  calm  and  temperate  seriousness  of  imnd,  or 
the  happy  and  healthful  thoughts  which  succeed  to 
melancholy,  when  subdued  by  the  active  duties  of 
life,  rather  than  softened  by  indulgence.  With 
men,  at  least  of  the  Hermits  bokl  and  ardent 
mind,  this  is  rarely  to  be  looked  for ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  surprising,  therefore,  that  visions  and 
trances  of  inspiration  should  have  succeeded  to  his 
long  melancholy,  and  bis  lone  and  nightly  vigik. 

The  supposition  that  he  was  employed  by  the 
Pope  in  forming  a  scheme  to  si^)port  his  authority, 
is  rendered  highly  improbable,  by  the  ardent  and 
imaginative  disposition  of  his  mind;  politidans 
never  employing  enthusiasts  as  allies,  but  only  as 
instruments.  If  ever  auy  such  connection,  there- 
fore, did  exist  between  Peter  and  the  Pontiff,  it  is 
probable  that  it  originated  in  the  sincerity  and  un- 
deviating  devotion  which  marked  the  Hermit  s  cha- 
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ncter :  Bat  that  he  was  a  mere  creatare  of  the 
Pope's,  as  Falkr  and  some  others  would  hare  it, 
there  is  no  just  or  sufficient  reason  to  beliere.  It 
onght  to  be  remembered,  also,  as  a  farther  arga- 
raent  in  his  faroar,  and  one  which,  considering  the 
men  with  whom  he  was  associated,  carries  no  little 
weight  with  it,  that  he  forced  himself  into  none 
of  the  rich  benefices,  which  he  might  havs  reason* 
ably  ckitmed  as  so  renowned  a  servant  of  the 
church ;  that  he  is  not  accosed  of  the  infamous  vices 
which  so  generally  disgraced  the  ecclesiastics  who 
accosipanied  the  crusaders ;  and  that  his  life  was 
terminated  in  a  monastery  founded  by  himself,  ia 
the  charcfa3rard  of  which  he  directed  his  remains 
to  be  deposited  with  the  humility  of  a  primitive 
Christian.  We  must  not  judge  of  Peter  s  charao* 
ter  by  the  mles  of  modem  opinion ;  and  if  we  trans- 
port ourselves  back  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
his  extraordinary  career  is  far  more  fitted  to  gain 
upon  our  regard  than  awaken  our  scepticism. 

Raymond,  Count  of  Tholouse,  had  sworn  never 
to  return  from  the  East ;  but  bade  adieu  to  the 
Holy  City,  to  receive  from  the  Emperor  the  prin- 
cipality of  Laodicea.  Eustache,  the  brother  of 
Godfrey,  also,  refused  to  remain  with  his  noble  re- 
lative, and  died  in  his  native  country.  Several 
biave  knights  accompanied  these  distinguished 
captains  ;  and  the  new  king  of  Jerusalem  was  at 
m  deserted  by  all  his  companions,  except  the 
generous  and  faithful-hearted  Tancred,  who  con- 
tinued to  defend,  with  a  little  force  of  three  hun- 
dred knights  and  two  thousand  foot-soldiers,  the 
sacred  territory. 

The  institution  of  the  celebrated  code  of  laws, 
termed  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  is  supposed  to 
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haye  taken  place  aboat  this  time.  Many  doubts 
have  been  started  as  to  the  degree  of  praise  pre- 
cisely  due  to  Godfrey  for  so  complete  a  system  of 
jurispnidence,  according  to  the  politics  of  the  age. 
fiat  the  groundwork  of  the  ^constitutions  was  un- 
questionably his,  and  manifests  a  wisdom  and  con- 
sideration in  the  author,  which  entitle  him  to  the 
respect  of  posterity.  According  to  tradition,  be 
assembled  several  persons,  reputed  for  knowledge 
and  understanding,  out  of  each  division  of  the  ar- 
my, and  endeavoured  to  gain  from  them  clear  in- 
formation respecting  the  institutions  of  their  re- 
spective, countries.  Having  fully  reflected  upon  tbe 
subject,  he  accompanied  a  solemn  procession  to 
Jericho,  and  on  his  return  proclaimed  the  establisb- 
ment  of  his  new  laws. 

According  to  the  system  of  government  thus  in- 
stituted for  the  people  of  the  Holy  City,  tbe 
king  was  the  temporal  head  of  the  constitution ;  bat 
he  was  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  authority 
of  God,  as  King  of  Kings,  by , offering  up  his 
crown  at  the  Sepulchre  on  the  day  of  his  corona- 
tion. He  was  to  have  four  principal  officers  in 
hispalace,  a  seneschal,  constable,  marshal  and  cham- 
berlain. The  second  great  authority  in  the  king- 
dom was  the  Court  of  Barons.  Over  this  august 
assembly  the  king  was  to  preside  in  person,  or,  in 
his  absence,  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes, 
among  whom  are  named  the  Prince  of  Galilee, 
the  Lord  of  Sidon  and  Csesarea,  and  the  Counts  of 
Ja£&i  and  Tripoli.  This  court,  which  every  noble 
was  bound  to  attend  who  held  lands  in  6ef  of  the 
crown,  determined  upon  all  the  most  importiint  af- 
fairs of  the  state,  and  was  the  supreme  court  of 
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jodicatore,  which  decided  whatever  questions  might 
arise  respecting  inheritancy  or  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  feudal  institutions. 

The  intimate  connection  between  lord  and  vas^ 
sal  is  strongly  insisted  upon  throughout  the  Assises. 
There  was  to  be  but  one  faith,  one  will  between 
tbem,  and  they  were  to  defend  each  other  on  every 
occasion  of  peril  or  difficulty.  No  barony  could 
be  held  without  its  possessor  providing  a  certain 
number  of  men-at-arms  for  the  defence  of  the 
state.  In  the  account  given  of  the  numbers  re- 
quired from  the  several  baronies  into  which  the 
new  territory  was  divided,  we  find,  that  Jerusa- 
lem was  obliged  to  send  328  knights  ;  Acre  329  ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Nazareth  6  ;  the  fiishop  of  Saint 
George's  10  ;  and  so  on. 

Besides  the  Court  of  Barons,  a  second  tribunal  is 
also  mentioned  as  having  been  instituted  by  God- 
frey, aiyi  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  provide  for 
the  fedr  and  equable  judgment  of  the  burgesses,  or 
of  affairs  between  individuals  of  that  rank,  by  per- 
sons of  the  same  degree.  As  another  instance  of 
the  liberality  which  prevailed  in  this  famous  C/ode, 
we  may  remark  the  toleration  which  secured  the 
safety  of  the  Syrian  Christians  from  the  haughty 
ambition  of  the  Latin  clergy.  In  order  to  protect 
tbem  with  the  more  certainty,  Godfrey  instituted  a 
court,  of  which  all  the  members  were  to  be  Syrians, 
whose  original  prejudices  and  opinions  were  thus 
no  longer  made  a  bar  to  their  being  ruled  with  jus- 
tice. But  there  is  still  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
cbukness  which  overspread  the*  mind  of  the  Chris- 
tian legislator,  as  to  the  true  principles  of  justice, 
and  of  the  religion  he  professed.     The  large  nnm- 
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bflr  oi  hk  poorer  wibjecto,  wlio  were  leiined»  m  tho 
loBgnage  oif  (he  favdal  Uiiis,  TiUaiiiSi  trero  fawed 
over  without  any  proYiaioa  hemg  mada  either  for 
their  Ebertjr  or  penenal  nhlif. 
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SXATH    or     eODFRST. ^HIS   IMHKDIATK    SUCCESSORS  ^^  KSTA" 

BLISUMSNT  OF  TUB  HOSPIT^XLLERS,   THE   TEMPLARS,  AMD   THE 

▲SSASSIVS. 

A.D.  1099.  The  feelings  of  the  Christians  in  the- 
West  were  powerfully  wrought  upon  by  the  ac- 
eounts  which  the  crusaders  gave  of  the  sufferings 
tbey  had  undergone,  and  of  the  conquests  whicb 
liad  attended  their  sacred  arnos.  Thousands  wer0 
roQsed  by  these  narratives  to  seek  the  means  of 
proceeding  at  once  to  the  Holy  City ;  and  several 
noblemen  were  induced,  either  ont  of  devotion  or 
a  dread  of  shame,  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  cross, 
uid  offer  themselves  sb  their  leaders.  Thd  losses 
and  sufferings,  the  desperation  and  fanaticism,  of 
these  fresh  armaments,  were  as  great  as  those  which 
Vol.  II*  A 
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had  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  earlier  cmsaden; 
and  we  should  derive  neither  profit  nor  pleasure 
from  a  particular  recital  of  their  misfortunes. 
-  Godfrey,  having  taken  the  means  which  have 
been  described  to  establish  order  and  justice  in  his 
dominions,  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  petty  states 
by  which  they  were  surrounded*  and  which  still 
harboured  buids  of  hostile  Moslems.  Tancred 
obtained  possession  of  Tiberias ;  and  Godfrey  was 
equally  successful  in  his  attacks  on  Ptolemais, 
Ceesarea,  and  Ascalon.  Arsur  was  besieged  with 
less  good  fortune  ;  and  in  the  assault  of  this  place, 
the  anxious  chief  coolly  devoted  to  destruction  one 
of  his  bravest  knights,  who  had  been  lately  left  in 
the  town  as  a  hostage.  Exposed  by  the  enemy  to  the 
fiercest  assault  of  the  besiegers,  this  knight  implored 
them  not  to  commence  or  continue  an  attack  which 
must  cause  his  instant  death ;  but  Godfrey  repre- 
sented the  necessity  which  compelled  him  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  added,  that  he  would  not  desist 
from  the  assault  to  save  his  own  brother.  The 
unfortunate  man  could  say  nothing  to  this,  and 
only  begged  that  his  horse  might  be  offered  in  sa- 
crifice at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  conflict  was 
then  immediately  begun,  and  the  besiegers  sup- 
posed that  their  fellow-soldier  was  pierced  through 
and  through  by  their  darts ;  but  the  Moslem,  with 
a  noble  generosity  which  ought  to  be  forever  com* 
memorated,  removed  the  Christian  from  his  perilous 
stand,  and  nursed  him  till  the  wounds  he  had  receiv- 
ed were  healed ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem, to  the  no  small  surprise  of  his  comrades.  *  A 
question  here  suggests  itself  respecting  this  afiKiir,  to 

•  Albert.  Aquensis. 
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wbtch  an  answer  is  not  easily  fonnd;— if  the  knight 
above  mentioned  was  left  as  a  hostage,  to  assure 
the  city  of  Arsur  of  its  safety,  how  could  it  be 
attacked  without  a  breach  of  chivalrous  faith  on 
the  part  of  Godfrey  ?  for  the  giving  of  a  hostage 
was,  in  fact,  a  promise  of  peaces  or,  if  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  politic 
chief  to  resume  his  hostile  attempts  upon  the  town 
whenever  it  might  be  convenient,  how  could  he, 
consistently  either  with  honour  or  humanity,  in- 
duce his  companion  in  arms  to  remain  with  the 
enemy  ?  for  it  was  clearly  not  the  opinion  of  the 
unfortunate  man  that  he  was  intended  as  a  sacri- 
fice, to  procure  the  advancement  of  Godfrey's 
power..     *i 

But  the  authority  of  the  prince  was  now  about  to 
be  assailed  in  a  manner  calculated  to  deprive  him  of 
more  territory  than  he  could  gain  by  many  suc- 
cessful battles.     Baldwin  from  Edessa,  Bohemond 
from  Antioch,  and  Raymond  from  Laodicea,  ar- 
rived at  Jerusalem  shortly  after  his  return  firom 
the  above  expedition.     With  them  came  a  host  of 
pilgrims  from  Genoa  and  Pisa,  under  the  conduct 
of  Dagobert,  archbishop  of  the  latter  city.    Their 
airival  was  greeted  by  Godfrey  and  his  people 
with  every  expression  of  joy,  and  they  were  occu- 
pied with  feasts  and  processions  during  the  whole 
of  their  stay  in  the  Holy  City.     The  Italian  pil- 
grims conceived  at  last  so  great  a  veneration  for 
the  King,  that  they  determined  on  taking  up  their 
abode  in  Jerusalem,  and  set  themselves  with  laud- 
able diligence  to  repair  the  ruined  edifices  in  the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood.     Dagobert  seconded 
their  exertions,  but  in  the  meantime  carried  on  a 
plot  to  secure  his  own  advancement  to  the  prinei- 
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pal  authority  in  the  state.  Assisted  by  the  zeal  of 
his  coantrymen,  and  the  bad  character  of  Arnold, 
tirho  then  held  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  he 
obtained  the  appointment  to  that  important  digni- 
ty ;  and  being  a  careful  imitator  of  the  Pope,  iuB 
master,  lost  no  opportunity  of  placing  his  power 
upon  the  strongest  basis.  The  argument  unirer- 
sally  insisted  upon  by  the  Roman  hierarchy,  that 
the  servants  of  Christ  were  entitled  to  the  antho* 
rity  of  their  Lord,  or  that  those  who  preached  the 
-gospel  had  a  just  claim  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
humble  labours,  by  kings  becoming  their  tributa- 
ries, was  successfully  employed  on  this  occasion; 
«and  Godfrey  consented  to  take  an  oath,  by  which 
he  bound  himself  to  be  the  faithful  defender  and 
nssistant  of  the  Primate.  He  also  further  agreed 
to  give  up  a  quarter  of  Jerusalem  and  Ja£b  to  the 
possession  of  the  Church,  and  to  declare  the  pa- 
triarch his  successor,  in  case  he  died  without  leaT- 
ing  heirs.  The  submission  of  Godfrey  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Bohemond  and  Baldwin;  cad 
these  three  princes  became  the  willing  Tassals  of  the 
church. 

The  character  which  Godfrey  bore,  as  the  most 
devout  of  men,  rendered  him  a  fit  subject  for  the 
machinations  of  the  ambitious  Dagobert ;  bm  it  was 
only  when  a  superstitious  veneration  for  his  spi- 
ritual superiors  blinded  him,  that  Godfrey  lost  any 
of  the  firmness  which  became  his  station.  By  the 
valour  which  he  displayed  in  all  his  encounters 
with  the  enemy,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels, 
h^  had  won  the  respect  not  only  of  his  subjects, 
but  of  the  cities  which  still  continued  hostile  to 
his  rule.  Many  of  them  were  induced  to  yield  to 
him  out  of  regard  for  his  character  of  justice  und 
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moderation,  and  his  name  was  pronounced  with  af* 
fection  through  erery  part  of  his  increasing  ter« 
ritory.  But  his  reign  was  terminated  by  death» 
within  a  year  from  its  commentelaent ;  and  his 
subjects,  as  they  deposited  his  remains  on  Mount 
Calvary,  wept  over  him  as  children  over  a  beloved 
and  affectionate  parent* 

As  soon  as  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  was  left 
vacant,  Dagobert  insisted  upon  his  right  to  the  in- 
heritance ;  and  a  violent  struggle  commenced  be- 
tween him  and  the  barons,  who  declared  Baldwbiy 
the  brother  of  Godfrey,  to  be  his  lawful  successor. 
Messei^ers  were  immediately  sent,  on  the  part  of 
the  Patriarch,  to  Bohemond,  and  on  that  of  the 
barons,  to  the  Prince  of  Edessa.  The  former  re- 
tamed  with  the  discouraging  tidings  that  Bohe- 
mond, so  far  from  being  able  to  assist  the  Holy 
Father  in  this  extremity,  was  himself  a  prisoner  to 
the  Turks,  into  whose  hands  he  had  inopportunely 
fallen.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  to  oppose  the 
daims  of  Baldwin  ;  and  after  a  perilous  march  from 
Edessa  with  fow  hundred  knights  and  &  thousand 
foot-soldiers,  that  prince  entered  Jerusalem  in  tri- 
nmph.  A  short  and  successful  expedition,  which 
he  made  almost  immediately  after  assuming  the 
royal  authority,  convinced  the  Patriarch  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  any  farther  opposition,  and  he  consent- 
ed to  crown  htm  at  Bethlehem.  Tancred  was  the 
only  one  of  the  nobles  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
Baldwin  as  their  sovereign ;  but  his  dislike  of  the 
Prince  of  Edessa  yielded  to  the  pacific  persuasions 
of  his  companions ;  and  he  was  shortly  after  called 
to  the-  government  of  Antioch,  left  vacant  by  the 
Gi4>tivity  of  Bohemond. 

It  would  occupy  more  of  our  space  than  we  ca^ 
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spare  to  recomit  all  the  circiunstances  which  at* 
tended  Baldwin's  contests  with  his  neighbonrisg 
enemies.  He  was  sometimes  succeasfiil,  but  at 
others  expossd^to  such  imminent  personal  perib 
that  he  was  reported  to  hare  been  slaiii ;  and  hit 
trembling  subjects  awaited  in  honrVy  terror  the  sr^ 
rival  of  the  Saracens  at  the  gates  of  their  city. 
One  anecdote,  however,  of  these  petty  wars^  we 
must  not  pass  ovei'.  Baldwin,  in  riding  along  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  after  harbg  subdued  a  part^ 
of  Arabs,  discovered  a  woman  labouring  with  the 
pains  of  child-lnrth.  With  a  humanity  which  h^ 
been  strangely  lauded  by  historians  as  next  te  ^- 
vine,  he  refrained  from  slaughtering  her,  and  af- 
forded her  some  refreshment  out  of  the  steneB 
which  could  be  at  die  moment  obtained.  Water 
and  fruits  were  presented  to  the  suffering  woman, 
'and  a  female  camel  provided  nourishment  i&t  the 
infant.  Both  mother  and  child  were  then  restored 
to  the  disconsolate  Arabj  who,  proving  to  be  a  man 
of  great  distinction  among  his  countrymen,  de- 
clared he  would  never  forget  the  generous  conduct 
of  the  Christian  prince. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  Baldwin  was  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  Ramla,  which  was  every  hour  in 
danger  of  being  taken  by  the  enemy.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  bis  peril  and  anxiety  were  at  the  high- 
est, a  mess^e  was  brought  him  that  a  stranger  de- 
sired to  be  admitted  to  an  immediate  audience ; 
on  approaching  the  King,  who  thus  addressed 
him  :—<-''  Thou  hast  acted  generously  towanh  a 
wife  who  is  dear  to  me,  and  having  saved  her  life, 
restored  her  to  her  family.  I  now  brave  a  thou- 
sand dangers  to  recompense  this  service*  The 
'  Saracens  surround  the  city  into  which  you  have 
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fled  for  safety.  To-morrow  it  must  be  taken,  and 
not  a  single  one  of  its  inhabitants  will  es/cape  death. 
I  eoine  to  offer  yon  the  means  of  safety ;  I  know 
all  the  ways  which  are  not  guarded  ;  hasten  then, 
time  presses ;  you  ha^e  only  to  follow  me,  and 
before  the  morning  you  will  be  safe  among  your 
friends*  "  The  Mussulman  had  spoken  truthi 
and  the  prince  arrived  at  Arsur  in  safety. 

But  the  subjects  of  the  sacred  territory  were  not 
blind  to  the  hazardous  situation  in  which  they 
were  pkced*     Had  it  not  been  for  the  casual  re« 
emits  which  their  little  army  received  from  the 
pilgrims  who  continued  to  arrive  from  Europe^ 
ihey  would  have  been  without  any  sufficient  pro* 
tection  against  their  enemies*   It  was  with  reasooy 
therefore,  that  complaints  were  continually  made 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexia. 
Originally,  this  prince  was  bound  by  no  obligation 
to  sod  them  in  their  schemes  of  conquest ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  first  crusaders  affwded  him  a  suf- 
^ient  plea  for  wishing  them  far  retiioved  from 
his  dominions.     But  he  had  latterly  entered  into  a 
solemn  engagement  with  the   European  chiefs ; 
and  by  receiving  from  them  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
had  promised,  both  by  implication  and  reality,  to 
assist  and  defend  them  in  their  progress. 

A  union,  however,  such  as  this,  was  not  likely 
to  remain  unbroken.  Craft  and  policy  on  the  one 
side,  and  ambition,  enthusiasm,  and  the  love  of 
gain  on  the  other,  are  bad  allies ;  and  it  would  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  determine,  in  a  strict  compass, 
the  respective  justice  or  dishonesty  of  the  two  par- 
laea.  Alexis,  when  the  complaints  of  the  Euro- 
peans reached  his  ears,  made  some  show  of  atten- 
tion to  their  revests,  and  paid  the  ransom  of  s«- 
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reni  knigbte  and  noblemeii  who  had  fkHeit  into 
the  hands  of  the  Moslem.  Bat  against  the  state* 
of  the  fidlea  Bohemond  he  waged  almost  contioad 
war ;  and  when  that  prince  escaped  from  captivity, 
he  prepared  to  defend  himself,  by  assailing  the 
emperor  from  the  ships  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  Bat 
Bohemond  was  soon  reduced  to  seek  protection  by 
flight ;  and  so  narrowly  was  he  watched  by  the  enemy, 
that  he  only  sncceeded  in  escaping  his  Tigilance  by 
Cjtmcealing  himself  in  a  coffin.  In  Europe,  however,  hs 
was  received  with  the  most  flattering  honoors.  The 
King  of  France  gave  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage,  and  the  Pope  bestowed  upon  him  the 
standard  of  Saint  Peter.  Thus  supported,  he  sum- 
moned the  knights  of  France  and  Italy  to  fight  for 
him,  and  the  cause  of  truth,  agunst  the  faithless 
£mperor ;  and  having  collected  an  army  sufficient- 
ly numerous,  began  his  march  to  the  East.  But 
his  expectations  of-  conquest  were  destroyed  by 
the  prudence  or  superior  power  of  Alexis ;  aod 
having  laid  siege  to  Durazzo  unsuccessfully,  he 
shortly  after  died  of  chagrin. 

The  afiairs  of  the  Christians  were  at  this  time 
in  the  most  unpromising  condition.  Confusion  and 
distress  prevailed  in  Antioeh  after  the  death  ef 
Bohemond ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  King 
of  Jerusalem  succeeded  in  reconciling  Tancred — 
who  had  hitherto  governed  the  principality  d«^ 
ing  the  absence  of  Bohemond— and  Baldwin  da 
Bourg,  who  now  claimed  it  as  his  possession.  The 
Prince  of  Edessa  was  so  reduced  in  his  finances, 
that  Jie  was  obliged,  it  is  said,  to  promise  his  beard 
as  security  for  some  money  which  he  borrowed 
for. the. payment  of  his  soldiers.  Jerusalem  was 
—^served  from  much  of  the  distress  suffered  by 
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these  lecondary  states,  by  the  oonconne  of  pil- 
grims which  frequented  it»  and  still  more  by  the 
assistance  which  it  received  from  the  reriving 
spirit  of  commerce.  It  has  been  already  mention- 
ed how  greatly  it  increased  in  wealth  and  import- 
ance while  its  Moslem  goyemors  had  the  prudence 
to  encourage  the  mercantile  intercourse  of  its  in- 
habitants with  the  people  of  the  West.  Several 
of  the  sea-ports  of  Syria  had  fallen  under  the  suc- 
cessful attacks  of  the  crusaders.  The  maritime 
cities  of  Italy  closely  pursued  every  advantage 
which  had  been  gained  by  their  more  chivalrous 
precursors ;  and  thus,  while  succours  were  afford- 
ed the  latter,  without  which  thousands  who  escap- 
ed the  general  cainage  must  have  perished,  Eu- 
rope was  also  benefited  by  the  market  which  was 
opened  for  her  commodities,  and  the  encourage- 
ment thus  given  to  her  enterprising  knerchants* 

A. D.I  112.  Tripoli,  Bibles,  Sarepta^  Sidon, 
and  some  smaller  fortresses,  were  added  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Christians  about  this  time ;  and  such 
was  the  terror  which  their  successes  inspired,  that 
armies,  which  seemed  fitted  to  annihilate  a  force 
ten  times  as  numerous,  dispersed,  without  ventur- 
ing a  battle.  We  must  also  refer  to  the  same  pe- 
riod  the  death  of  Rliymond,  Count  of  Tholouse, 
who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Tripoli,  and  that  of  the 
noble  and  generous  Tancred,  who  perished  from 
wounds  received  in  battle. 

The  King  of  Jerusalem,  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess which  bad  hitherto  attended  his  arms,  pre- 
pared for  wider  conquests.  The  Emir  of  Damas- 
coB  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  against  the  Tuiks  of  Bagdad,  who,  having 
bad  reason  to  suspect  the  fidelity  or  proper  con- 
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dact  of  that  gorernor,  sent  an  army  against  Inm 
which  was  to  deprive  him  both  of  his  principalitj 
and  his  life.  Seeing  no  other  means  of  safety,  the 
Emir  applied  to  the  Christians  for  succonr ;  and 
with  their  united  strength,  they  sncceeded  in  driv* 
ing  the  boasting  forces  back  to  their  angry  master. 
After  this,  Baldwin  made  an  expedition  into  Egypt, 
and  arrived  within  three  days'  journey  of  Cairo. 
Having  pillaged  the  town  of  Pharamia,  he  return- 
ed with  the  confident  expectation  of  being  shortly 
able  to  make  himself  master  of  the  great  capital 
of  the  Moslems  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  But 
he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died ;  employing 
his  last  breath  in  comforting  his  weeping  friends, 
and  exhorting  them  to  pursue  the  successes  they 
had  obtained,  and  to  bury  him  beside  his  brother 
Godfrey. 

A.D.  1 1 13.  Baldwin  du  Bourg  had  been  no- 
minated by  the  late  King  as  his  successor ;  but 
this  dispositicm  of  the  crown  was  at  first  disputed 
by  some  of  the  nobles,  who  desired  to  elevate 
Eustache,  the  brother  of  Godfrey,  to  the  vacant 
throne.  The  opposition,  however,  was  not  long 
continued,  and  ihe  will  of  the  deceased  prince  was 
followed. 

Although  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  with  its 
dependencies,  formed  a  state  entirely  independent 
of  those  which  had  been  formed  by  Baldwin  and 
Bohemond,  no  part  of  the  Christian  possessions 
could  be  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  without  the 
rest  being  endangered  likewise ;  and  it  was  probably 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  closer  union  between  the 
'  rulers  of  the  three  principalities,  that  they  were  so 
frequently  on  the  point  of  fallmg  into  the  hands  of 
their  former  masters.     The  evil  effects  of  a 
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jointed  ralerest  were  strongly  felt  by  Baldwin  the 
Second,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Antioch 
was  attacked  by  the  united  armies  of  Persia  and 
Syria,  under  the  FHnce  Ylgazi ;  and  the  Chris- 
tiansy  overpowered  both  by  the  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my, and.  their  vain  terror  at  some  supposed  pro- 
digy, were  totally  routed.  The  plains  of  Artesia 
were  the  scene  of  this  fearful  conflict,  which  gare 
to  the  spot  on  which  it  was  fought,  the  appellation 
of  the  *'  Field  of  Blood.''  The  terrified  citizens  of 
Antioch  were  comforted,  however,  in  the  midst  of 
their  panic,  by  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem ; 
who,  having  received  the  benediction  of  the  Patri- 
arch, proceeded  at  once  in  puniuit  of  the  victorious 
Moslems.  His  arms  were  attended  with  brilliant 
Buccess :  the  chiefs  of  the  hostile  army  fled  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle;  and  he  returned  to  his  own 
territories,  crowned  with  honour,  and  with  the 
blessings  of  the  people  he  had  delivered. 

The  assistance  which  Baldwin  had  afforded  to 
AnUoefa,henext  endeavoured  to  extend  to  the  State 
of  Edessa,  now  suffering  under  equal  di8ti*es8e8. 
But  on  this  occasion  he  was  less  fortunate.  The 
nephew  of  Ylgazi  had  taken  the  Prince  of  Edessa 
and  his  cousins  prisoners,  and  loaded  them  with 
irons.  Baldwin,  soon  after  his  arrival,  shared  their 
fate,  and  his  subjects  were  thrown  into  the  deepest 
affliction  and  consternation. 

A  terrible  instance  of  true  chivalrous  valour  was 
given  on  this  occasion.  Fifty  Armenians  deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  delivery  of  the  princes  from 
the  fortress,  in  the  dungeons  of  which  they  were 
confined.  Having  gained  an  entrance  under  the 
disguise  of  merchants,  they  instantly  pat  the  guards 
to  death,  broke  the  chains  of  the  captives,  and 
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poaseifled  theioselyeB  of  consideraUe  booty.  But 
before  tbey  conld  escape,  or  smnmon  fnsh  forces 
to  ttd  them  in  defending  the  fortress,  the  Torkisb 
chief  was  at  its  gates,  TOwing,  in  the  bitterest 
rage,  that  the  massacre  of  all  the  Christians  sbonM 
satisfy  his  anger.  Jocelin  de  Courtenay,  one  of 
the  captives,  seeing  no  hope  of  deliverance  from 
almost  instant  destruction,  unless  they  could  gain 
the  help  of  their  fellow-warriors,  offered  to  at- 
tempt his  escape,  and  bring  back  snccoiu^  to  free 
his  companions  ftt>m  their  perikms  condition.  Hi> 
offer  was  accepted,  and  with  great  danger  he 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy ;  and  after  aa 
adventurous  and  toilsome  journey,  he  reached  Jti* 
msalem,  and  speedily  returned  at  the  bead  of  a 
brave  troop  of  knights,  eager  to  attempt  any  thing 
for  the  delivery  of  their  monarch.  But  to  ^ir 
surprise  and  horror,  when  they  arrived  on  the 
spot  where  the  tower  had  formerly  stood,  they 
saw  only  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  learnt  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  King,  who  had  been  removed  to 
the  fortress  of  Charan,  the  prisoners  had  all  perish** 
ed  beneath  the  walls  of  the  castle,  Which  had  been 
undermined  by  the  enemy. 

The  sorrow  caused  by  the  captivity  of  the  King 
of  Jerusalem,  was  a  signal  for  the  Caliph  of  Egypt 
to  renew  his  attempts  on  the  Christian  States. 
His  forces  were  besieging  Joppa,  when  the  amy 
of  th^  faithful  left  the  sacred  city  to  ofier  him 
biattle.  The  confidence  with  which  they  proceed- 
ed to  the  conflict  was  not  discerned,  and  they 
routed  the  enemy  almost  at  the  first  onset. 

A.  D.  113B.    But  by  far  the  most  important 
event  which  occurred  about  this  period,   was*tfae' 
arrival  on  the  coast  of  a  formidable  fleet  from 
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Venice.  Hiat  State>  mcited  by  the  accounts  which 
were  continually  brought  to  Europe  of  the  sue- 
eeeees  which  attended  the  mercantile  expeditions 
ef  the  neighbouring  cities,  determined  on  reaping 
a  part  of  the  rich  harvest  which  the  fields  of  Sy- 
riaa  warfare  and  commerce  seemed  to  present. 
Hie  armament  which  the  Venetians  sent  out  firsts 
tried  its  strength  on  the  richly  laden  vessels  of  the 
GeDoesOy  whose  valuable  stores  were  a  suflicient 
temptation  for  the  Venetians  to  shed  the  blood  of 
their  Christian  brethren.  But  shortly  after  this, 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Saracen  navy^  which 
they  totally  dispersed  or  destroyed ;  and  Jerusalem 
received  the  Dc^y  who  commanded  the  arm»" 
mebt  which  his  city  had  prepared,  as  one  of  its 
most  venerated  defenders. 

Bat  such  a  fleet  as  that  which  was  now  at  the 
disposid  of  the  Christian  chiefs,  was  net  to  remstti 
idle,  while  so  many  important  posts  were  still 
possessed  by  the  Moslem.  It  was  immediately 
debated,  ther^ore,  to  what  quarter  the  Venetian* 
and  the  sworn  defenders  of  the  sacred  territory 
rinmld  direct  their  course.  Some  declared  for 
Ascalon,  others  for  Tyre ;  and  when  the  decision 
was  referred  to  what  was  termed  in  those  days  a 
declaratum  of  the  will  of  God,  the  lot  turned  up 
for  Tyre;  and  the  Venetians  agreed, to  direct  all 
their  strength  against  that  important  place,  if  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  would  agree  to  their  enjoy•^ 
ing^  as  the  reward  of  victory,  a  third  of  the  conquered 
city,  a  church,  a  street,  a  particular  tribunal  in  ali 
the  towns  of  Palestine,  and  several  other  advan*^ 
tages  equally  important.  These  stipulations  were 
assented  to ;  sad  when  the  army  proceeded  on  it» 
March  from  Jerasalem,  the  Venetian  fleet  sailed 
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from  the  harbour  of  Ptolemaisy  where  it  had  been 
anchored. 

Closely  beset  both  by  sea  and  land,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  Tyre  would  speedily  have 
fieJlen  beneath  the  attacks  of  the  allies ;  but  the 
▼igilance  or  bravery  of  its  defenders  protracted 
the  siege  for  several  months ;  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  Christian  leaders  were  beginning  to  grow  weary 
of  their  toils,  unrecompensed  by  any  of  those  splen- 
did prizes  which  they  hoped  would  fall  to  their 
loty  whenever  the  city  should  be  taken.  To  pro- 
mote the  speedier  completion  of  their  design,  the 
Venetians  agreed  to  join  the  troops  in  an  imme- 
diate assault ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
month  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  the 
town  surrendered  to  the  triumphant  Christians. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  with  which  the 
news  of  this  conquest  was  received  in  Jerusalem. 
Banners  were  displayed  in  every  quarter  of  the 
town ;  flowers  and  olive  branches  strewed  the 
streets ;  the  ringing  of  bells  added  to  the  calm  and 
serious  gladness  which  becomes  a  religions  festi- 
val ;  and  the  Te  Deum  was  chanted  with  gestorea 
of  devout  joy. 

One  of  the  good  consequences  of  this  victory 
was  the  delivery  of  the  King  from  his  captivity  in 
Charan,  who  persuaded  the  discomfited  Moslem 
to  accept  a  ransom  for  his  liberty.  His  return  to 
Jerusalem  was  hailed  with  the  most  loyal  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  he  immediately  put  himself  at  the 
head. of  his  army,  and  defeated  the  Turks,  who 
had  been  making  attempts  on  Antiocfa.  But  he 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  triumphs,  or  extend 
the  conquests  of  his  people  ;  ana,  after  a  reign  of 
twelve  years,  several  of  which  had  been  passed  in 
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captiTity,  he  died,  leaving  his  throne  to  Fonlqae 
of  Abjou,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Melisin- 
da.  His  life  is  reported  to  have  been  spent  in 
acts  of  the  most  humble  piety,  as  well  as  in  deeds 
of  valour. 

A.D.  1131.  The  new  monarch  of  Jerusalem  had 
been  led  to  Palestine,  to  recover  himself  from  the 
melancholy  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed  for 
the  loss  of  his  former  wife.  He  came  to  the 
crown  when  the  sacred  territories  were  disturbed 
hj  internal  causes  of  weakness.  The  late  King 
had  imitated  the  example  of  Baldwin  the  First, 
and  called  a  council,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  improve  the  state  of  manners  among 
his  people,  and  repress  the  disorders  which  were 
beginning  to  destroy  the  morality  of  all  classes. 
But  the  absence  of  the  prince  from  his  dominions> 
and  the  unsettled  state  in  which  an  incessant  war- 
fare kept  his  territories,  prevented  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order ;  and  Foulque  had  scarcely  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  before  he  was  summoned  to  assist 
the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  whom  civil 
dissensions,  as  well  as  the  approach  of  the  Mos- 
lems, kept  in  a  continual  state  of  anarchy  and  pe- 
ril. By  a  prudent  piece  of  policy,  he  restored 
tranquillity  for  a  time  to  the  distressed  state  ;  and 
haring  married  the  defenceless  daughter  of  the 
late  prince  to  Raymond  of  Poictiers,  left  him  as 
the  best  defender  that  could  be  found  for  her  and 
her  subjects.  A  few  years  after,  Antioch  was 
threatened  by  the  Greek  Emperor ;  but  the  storm 
was  eluded,  and  the  monarch  generously  retired 
from  the  city,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
from  which,  however,  he  was  deterred  by  an  inti- 
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mation  which  wa»  given  him,  that  he  must  enter 
it  not  as  a  monarch,  but  as  a  simple  pilgrim. 

A.  D.  1 145.  Fonlque  was  more  than  sixty  yean 
old  when  he  was  crowned  King  of  Jerusalem,  and 
of  an  in6rm  constitution  ;  and,  after  a  short  reigO) 
in  which  it  is  supposed  the  Christians  l6st  much 
of  their  military  rigour,  he  left  his  dominions  te 
his  son,  Baldwin  the  Third,  at  the  time  of  his 
Other's  death  only  twelve  years  of  age. 

As  soon  as  the  young  prince  escaped  from  the 
trammels  which  his  ambitious  mother  Melisinda 
would  have  placed  upon  his  actions,  he  exhibited 
his  want  of  prudence,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his 
character,  by  attempting  to  surprise  Bosra,  the 
siege  of  which  he  had  been  induced  to  undertake^ 
by  the  vain  promises  of  an  Armenian  stranger^ 
Opposed  in  his  march  by  an  active  enemy,  and 
fiuJOTering  under  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  where 
the  scanty  water- courses  had  been  all  poisoned  be- 
fore his  approach,  he  was 'only  able  to  support  the 
spirits  of  his  followers  by  the  promise  of  the  rich 
booty  which  it  was  expected  they  would  find  at 
the  end  of  their  distressing  march.  The  Armenian 
who  had  persuaded  him  to  the  enterprise,  was  the 
governor  of  Bosra,  under  the  Prince  of  Damascus, 
to  whose  territory  it  belonged.  No  difficulty, 
therefore,  was  to  be  anticipated,  if  they  could  reach 
the  city  in  safety,  and  with  this  encouragement 
they  patiently  supported  all  the  fatigues  and  dan- 
gere  of  the  route.  But,  to  their  astonishment  and 
grief,  on  their  arrival  before  the  gate  of  the  town, 
a  defiance  was  sent  them  by  the  wife  of  the  gover- 
nor, who,  despising  the  treachery  of  her  husband, 
had  summoned  the  garrison  to  arms,  headed  it 
herself,  and  was  now  prepared  to  resist  the  Kmg 
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of  JernsaleiDy  with  his  galled  and  disappointed 
troops. 

Their  retreat  was  attended  with  still  greater 
evils  than  those  which  had  pursued  them  in  their 
approach.  The  Saracens,  not  being  able  to  de« 
stroy  ihem  by  a  direct  attack,  set  fire  to  the  brush- 
wood  with  which  the  arid  plains  over  which  they 
had  to  pass  were  thickly  covered.  The  flames  and 
smoke,  which  soon  enreloped  them,  filled  them  with 
horror  and  consternation ;  their  faces  and  armour 
were  frightfully  blackened ;  and  in  expectation  of 
utter  destruction,  they  besought  the  Bishop  of 
Naasareth  to  pray  for  hearenly  succour.  The  sup- 
plications of  the  prelate  were,  it  is  said,  heard. 
The  wind  changed ;  a  knight,  mounted  on  a  white 
horse,  and  hearing  a  red  standard,  was  suddenly 
seen  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  and  they  at  last 
reached  Jerusalem,  rejoicing  in  their  unexpected 
and  miraculous  delivery.  * 

But  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  the  Christians 
at  this  time  was  Zengui,  the  celebrated  founder 
of  the  Atabeck  dynasty,  and  who  had  established 
himself  in  Mosul,  Alep,  and  other  Syrian  cities, 
from  whence  he  threatened  the  Christians,  by  the 
boldness  of  his  troops,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
led  them  to  battle.  The  city  of  Edessa  had  for  a 
long  time  tempted  his  rapacity  and  ambition ;  and 
the  weakness  of  the  young  prince,  Jocelin,  son  of 
Jocelin  de  Courtenay,  now  afforded  him  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  attempting  its  conquest. 

At  a  moment  when  the  city  and  its  prince  were 
sunk  in  a  treacherous  feeling  of  security,  Zengui 
surprised  them  from  their  slumbers,  and  immedi- 
ately prepared  for  the  assault.  What  added  to 
the  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  was  the  absence  of 
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Joce&9  with  his  principal  nobles,  at  his  connlry 
seat,  and  sacconn  were  in  vain  looked  for,  either 
from  him,  or  any  of  the  distant  Christians.  The 
siege  was  therefore  carried  on  by  the  Saracens 
with  every  certainty  of  success ;  bnt,  though  scarce- 
ly a  hope  remained  to  the  inhabitants  of  being  long 
able  to  hold  out,  his  summons  to  surrender  was 
proudly  rejected.  They  then  prepared  themselves^ 
by  mutual  exhortations,  to  suffer  as  martyrs,  ra- 
ther than  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel ;  and  in 
this  disposition  Zengui  found  them,  when,  after  a 
siege  of  twenty-eight  days,  he  forced  the  barrieiSy 
and  entered  the  city  with  his  victorious  army.  A 
terrible  massacre  followed  this  event.  From  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  slaughter  continued  without  intermission ;  and 
the  Moslems  celebrated  their  triumph,  as  that  of 
Mahomet  and  his  faith,  over  a  race  of  people  who 
adored  a  stone,  or  an  empty  sepulchre.  But  the 
triumph  of  the  chief  was  of  short  duration ;  and 
he  perished  by  the  hands  of  his  slaves,  soon  after 
he  departed  from  Edessa. 

The  death  of  Zengui  encouraged  Jocelin  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  Ekiessa ;  and  hj^ving  collected 
some  of  his  most  faithful  followers,  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  into  the  city  during  a  dark  night ; 
and,  opening  the  gates  to  the  rest  of  his  party,  be 
regained  possession  of  his  capital.  But  the  at- 
tempt, though  thus  far  successful,  threatened  them 
with  immediate  ruin.  Nourredin,  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  late  conqueror,  suddenly  appeared  before 
Edessa.  The  messengers  which  the  prince  had  sent 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Christian  brethren  bad 
not  been  prosperous  in  their  mission ;  and  he  fomd 
himself  enclosed  in  a  place  whichy  being  mpio" 
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Tided  with  the  neoessaiy  ineaoB  of  defence,  served 
as  a  prison,  in  which  he  and  his  companions  were 
prevented  from  escaping  the  fury  of  their  enemies, 
rather  than  as  a  fortress,  in  which  they  had  any 
chance  of  resisting  his  attacks. 

In  this  state  of  despair,  no  hope  of  safety  ap- 
peared to  present  itself,  but  in  an  attempt  at  flight. 
Means  were  therefore  immediately  taken  to  ren- 
der the  enterprise  as  safe  as  circamstances  would 
allow.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  gates  were 
silently  opened.  The  impatient  multitade  hao* 
tened  forth,  followed  by  Jocelin  and  the  soldiers, 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way  towards  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  But  before  they  had  left  the  city 
a  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  their  escape  through 
tlie  slumbering  ranks  of  the  besiegers,  the  Sara- 
cens, who  had  retained  possession  of  the  citadel, 
were  roused  by  the  trampling  of  the  fugitives, 
and,  editing  to  arms,  instantly  pursued  them.  Nour- 
redin,  by  this  time  apprised  of  what  was  goii^ 
en,  rushed  upon  the  Christians  with  the  foremost 
of  his  troops,  and  rage  and  despair  prevailed  on 
every  side  of  the  gloomy  battle-field.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  however,  greatly  assisted  the 
Christians,  whose  little  band  of  warriors  would 
otherwise  have  been  crushed  under  the  numerous 
forces  of  the  Moslem.  Having  succeeded  m  fore* 
ing  a  passage,  several  of  the  fugitives  fled  into  the 
neighbouring  plains,  but  were  pursued  and  slaugh- 
tered by  the  enemy  ;  so  that  before  the  conflict 
was  ended,  thirty  thousand  Christians  had  perished 
in  the  contest  for  Edessa,  and  no  less  than  sixteen 
thousand  been  made  prisoners.  Nourredin  banish- 
ed all  who  remained  in  the  city,  and  destroyed  its 
citadel^  its  ramparts,  and  churches. 
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Our  attention  most  now  be  directed  to  the  lis- 
ing  inflnence  of  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars, 
who,  by  uniting  in  the  closest  manner,  all  the  duties 
of  monks  with  those  of  warriors,  became  the  fore- 
most supports  of  the  Holy  State.  The  origin  of 
these  orders  is  traced' back  to  the  year  870,  when  a 
monk  named  Bemhard  instituted  an  hospital  in 
the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  near  the  church  of  Saint 
Mary,  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  from  the  West. 
This  edifice  was  gradually  enlarged  through  the 
succeeding  centuries,  and  became  an  extensiTo  mo- 
nastery, to  which  the  piety  of  its  inhabitants  added 
another  hospital  for  their  poor  brethren,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  St  John,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

About  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was  first  reco- 
vered from  the  Saracens,  Gerhard  of  Provence  arriv- 
ed in  the  Holy  City  and  determined  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  service  of  his  fellow-believers  in  the  hos- 
pital of  St  John.  But  so  great  was  his  charity,  that 
he  extended  it  even  to  unbelieyers,  and  every  tongue 
spoke  the  praises  of  his  incomparable  benevolence. 
Several  young  cavaliers  united  themselves  with  this 
excellent  man;  and,  separating  from  the  monastery 
which  confined  their  exertions  within  too  narrow 
a  circle,  they  took  a  particular  vow,  and  assumed 
a  black  habit,  with  a  white  cross  worked  upon  the 
breast,  as  the  garment  of  their  order.  With  the 
most  faithful  devotion  to  their  office,  they  relieved 
the  poor,  attended  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  sup- 
ported the  infirm,  wherever  they  were  to  be  met 
with.  Their  self-denial  and  patience  of  fatigue 
aided  them  in  their  benevolent  pursuits  ;  and  when 
Godfrey  saw  the  good  they  were  every  where 
diffusing  by  their  pious  labours,  he  bestowed 
upon  the  order,  the  rich   lordship  of  Montboire 
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in  Brabant.  Baldwin  also  bestowed  iq^  them 
a  part  of  the  booty  which  he  obtained  in  hie 
victories  OTer  the  Moslems ;  and  by  these  gifts 
and  those  of  sacceeding  princes,  the  Poor  Knights 
of  Saint  John  acquired  possessions  of  great  value 
and  extent.  The  order,  consequently,  Was  short- 
ly after  established  in  Europe ;  and  several  bouses 
dedicated  to  its  service  were  erected  in  Sicily^ 
Spain,  and  various  parts  of  Italy.  But  with 
the  possession  of  Wealth,  it  lost  its  primitive  sib^ 
plicity  and  usefulness  ;  and  by  a  bull  of  the  Pope, 
which  freed  it  from  subjection  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Jefosalem,  room  was  made  for  the  introduction  of 
corruption  and  misrulek 

Gerhard  died  in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  the  First, 
sod  Raymond  Dupuy  was  chosen  to  succeed  him 
as  chief  of  the  order.  The  disposition  of  the  new 
iiiaster  was  less  mild  uid  humble  than  that  of  the 
fotibder ;  and  having  remodelled  the  statutes,  to 
which  he  added  many  new  obligations,  he  made  it 
a  part  of  the  Hospitallers'  duty  to  fight  against  the 
infidel  as  well  as  attend  the  sick.  But  his  laws 
Were  marked  by  great  severity ;  and  the  discipline 
which  he  inculcated  was  fitted  to  raise  the  dignity^ 
and  support  the  pretension  of  the  order.  To  those 
of  the  brethren  who  performed  the  functions  of 
religion,  he  gave  directions  that  they  were  to  per- 
^rm  all  their  offices  in  white  garments,  and  exer* 
cise  their  duty  with  becoming  seriousness  and  re* 
gnlarity.  The  Grand  Master,  who  possessed  a 
g^Beral  authority  over  all  the  affairs  of  the  order^ 
was  to  be  obeyed  in  the  most  uniform  manner ; 
and  to  him  it  belonged  to  preside  in  the  supreme 
cwmdl,  in  which  he  had  two  votes,  and  to  appoint 
A  Uift  officere  concerned  in  the  affiuoe  of  the  so- 
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ciety,  whether  in  Palestine,  or  in  any  of  the  states 
of  Europe.  With  regard  to  the  common  memberB 
of  the  order,  they  were  forbidden  to  wear  any 
eostly  raiment,  especially  the  skins  of  wild  beasts ; 
in  which  prohibition,  it  seems  probable,  allnsion 
was  made  to  the  passion  which  had  long  existed 
among  persons  of  rank  for  rich  and  expensiFe  fnrs. 
In  their  journeys,  they  were  directed  to  travel  two 
or  three  together ;  but  to  choose  their  companions, 
not  according  to  their  private  likings,  but  as  their 
undertaking  might  be  best  promoted  by  their  asso- 
ciates. When  they  came  to  any  place  in  which 
there  was  a  house  belonging  to  the  order,  they 
were  obliged  to  take  up  their  lodgings  with  the 
brethren,  be  content  with  whatever  fare  was  set 
before  them,  and  not  wander  about  to  seek  any 
better  accommodation.  A  curious  direction  is 
also  added  to  the  above,  namely,  that  they  should 
each  of  them  provide  himself  with  a  light,  which 
he  should  take  care  to  keep  burning  during  the 
night  near  where  he  slept,  lest  his  life  might  be 
put  in  danger  by  the  wicked  enemy.  The  errors 
into, which  any  of  the  brethren  might  fall,  were 
punished  with  the  severest  penances  ;  and  bread 
and  water  were,  during  a  certain  time  of  their  mor- 
tification, the  only  nourishment  allowed  them.  The 
general  habit  of  the  order  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  but  soon  after  its  assuming  a  military  cha- 
racter, those  who  engaged  in  war  were  allowed  to 
wear  a  scarlet  surcoat,  with  an  embroidered  cross 
of  silver. 

A. p.  1 119.  While  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knigbts 
of  Saint  John,  were  rising  into  power  and  disuno- 
tion,  another  order  of  a  similar  nature  was  gn- 
dually  preparing  to  rival  it,  both  in  splendour  and 
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influence.  Among  the  many  brave  knigfata  who 
had  followed  Godfrey  to  Jenualem)  there  were 
nine  whose  deep  piety  and  feryent  deTotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  faithAil  acted  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
their  uiiting  with  each  other  in  strict  and  affection- 
ate friendship.  Hugo  of*Payence»  and  Godfrey  of 
Samt  Omer,  were  at  the  head  of  this  little  Imnd 
of  pioas  warriors ;  and  they  bound  themselves  by 
a  vow  to  pass  a  life  of  chastity  and  humiliation ;  to 
%ht  for  the  protection  of  the  objects  which  cltum* 
ed  their  veneration ;  and  travel  through  the  most 
^gerons  and  least  defended  parts  of  the  Holy 
^^^  in  furtherance  of  their  devout  profession. 
In  the  reign  of  Baldwin  the  Second,  when  a  great 
number  of  other  knights  professed  their  desire  to 
^'^Bociate  themselves  with  these  noblemen,  the  so* 
ciety  subjected  itself  to  the  rules  of  Saint  Angus- 
t^e ;  and  the  King,  in  order  to  encourage  an  in- 
stitution so  calculated  to  increase  the  glory  of  his 
^ign,  and  assist  in  the  general  advancement  of  the 
Christian  cause,  gave  the  members  of  the  new  es- 
tablishment a  part  of  his  palace  for  their  residence ; 
^d  this  being  near  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  they 
thence  took  the  title  of  KntgUs  (^the  TempU,  or 
TeiRp^rj.  Many  valuable  benefactions  soon  in- 
^^^^^  the  power  of  this  order.  Foulque,  Count 
^*  Anjouy  had  so  high  an  esteem  for  it,  that  he 
^Dtribated  yearly  ^irty  pounds  of  nlver  to  its 
^Pport.  Many  other  noblemen  showed  an  equal 
^ire  to  contribute  to  its  splendour  and  useful- 
^^ ;  and  it  continued  to  increase  in  importance, 
^  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  valour,  or  the  pride 
^^iixury  of  its  members,  were  the  greater. 

^e  manner  in  which  these  monks  of  chivalry. 
^^  mtroduced  to  their  order,  recalls  to  our  recol^^ 
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ketioa  what  has  been  akeady  said  reapeetiiif  flie 
oaEomeniet  generally  performed  at  the  admissMHi 
of  any  cheralier  to  the  honour  of  knighiheod. 
Bat»  in  the  present  case,  the  spirit  of  the  wafiier 
was  entirely  subjected  to  the  vows  of  the  religion- 
kt ;  whereas,  in  others,  it  was  allowed  as  moch 
freedom  as  it  could  denre,  if  they  w^e  ready  to 
assist  the  church  m  its  particular  extreraitiea. 

When  a  noviciate  was  to  be  admitted^  the  er- 
dar  of  the  TemplarB,  the  chapter  of  the  society 
met  during  the  night  in  some  chureh  or  chapei; 
and  the  customary  rites  baring  been  perforaied, 
the  kmght  who  presided  sent  two  of  hh  brethren 
to  demand  of  the  candidate,  if  *he  desired  ta  be 
admitted  into  the  order  ?  This  message  was  three 
times  repeated ;  and  the  novice  having,  in  retmn, 
asked  for  bread  and  water  as  jnany  time^,  he  was 
inirodttced  to  the  assembly  of  the  bretiuren,  and 
the  prerident  then  addressed  him  in  l^ia  manaer : 
^  The  ponls  which  you  will  have  to  meet,  ia  pur- 
Buanee  of  the  vows  you  are  about  to  take,  are  ma- 
ny and  imminent.  The  rules  of  our  order,  alsa, 
are  severe  and  strict.  You  will  have  to  suffer  hna^ 
ger  and  t^iirat,  when  you  desire  to  eat  and  drink ; 
to  watch  when  you  wish  to  sleep,  knd  to  pass  into 
another  copmWy,  when  you  desire  to  remain  in  the 
one  where  you  are  dwelltag."  Having  thus  warn* 
ed  him  of  t&e  hardships  to  which  he  would  ezpasa 
himself,  by  becoming  their  associate,  the  ehial 
eoatimied :  "  Is  it  your  desire  to  become  a  knight 
of  this  order?  Are  you  sound  of  body?  'Are 
you  married,  or  uader  an  engagement  of  mairiq;e? 
Do  you  belong  to  any  other  order  ?  Have  yon 
any  debts  which  you  or  your  friends  are  not  able 
to  pay  ?     if  the  answers  to  these  inqwiea  warn 


sadi  as  satisfied  the  chapter,  the  candidate  was 
next  called  npon  to  take  the  following  oath  :<— <<  I 
swear  to  devote  my  conrenation,  mystrengthy 
ttd-my  life,  to  defend  the  faith  of  one  God,  and 
the  nysteries  of  the  Gospel.  I  promise  to  be  snb- 
aussive  and  obedi^i^t  to  the  Grand-master  ef  the 
order.  Whenever  the  Saracens  shall  attack  any 
possessions  of  the  Cbnstians,  I  will  pass  the  seas 
to  deliver  my  brethren.  I  will  render  the  aid  of 
my  arm  to  the  chorch  and  to  kings,  in  battle  a- 
guBst  the  infidel.  Whenever  I  am  opposed  by  hot 
three  enemies,  I  will  combat  with  them,  and  never 
flee ;  I  will  contend  with  them  alone,  if  they  be 


The  duties  which  the  Templar  imposed  npon 
kbnself  by  this  oath,  rendered  him,  if  religion  could 
in  flSiy  instance  be  propagated  by  the  sword,  the 
Best  fiuthfnl  missionary  dse  chorch  e?er  had.  The 
fonndatiott  of  all  his  other  obligations  was,  to  war 
without  ceasing  against  the  disbelievers;  and  so 
strongly  were  diey  bound  to  consider  this  by  the 
siliibision  of  the  highest  Christian  virtue,  that  they 
were  not  permitted  to  proceed  to  battle  without 
hanng:  taken  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  most 
holy  ovdinances  of  religion. 

The  inflnence  of  these  orders  npon  the  affura 
of  Christendom,  was  as  prejudicial  both  to  private 
and  geperal  piety,  as  it  was  favourable  to  the 
schemes  of  a  corrupt  chuich.  When  chivalry  waa 
^'jtH  instituted,  it  maybe  argued  with  justice,  the 
power  which  the  ministers  of  religion  acquired 
ever  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  age,  contributed 
toreatmin  their  violence  within  narrower  limits, 
and  to  soften  many  of  the  barbarous  usages  of  war- 
Bat  here  religion^  or  the  voice  of  her  minister 

^VOL.  II.  c 
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was  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  men  who  delight-^ 
ed  in  hlood  and  violence.  It  consecrated  thdr 
swords,  only  that  it  might  prevent  their  being 
drawn,  when  truth  and  justice  manifestly  forbade 
the  conflict ;  and,  if  it  sometimes  roused  the  war- 
rior to  battle,  its  commands  were  always  mingled 
with  some  sentiment  that  gave  at  least  an  outward 
grace  of  humanity  to  the  valour  and  desperation 
of  knightly  prowess.  But  when  the  church  began 
to  regard  the  sword  as  her  rightful  weapon  against 
the  infidel,  and  taught  the  bloody,  doctrines  of  war 
as  a  part  of  her  ritual,  the  most  «cijuel  dispositions 
of  man's  nature  were  better  ends  to  salvation  than 
the  purest  breathings  of  the  spirit ;  the  blood  of 
his  Saviour  was  hardly  more  efficacious  in  the 
work,  than  that  which  he  made  to  flow  from  the 
heart  of  the  disbeliever;  and  the  best  sign  which 
he  could  give  of  faith,  and  all  the  graces  which 
should  accompany  it,  was  the  joy  he  felt  in  tram- 
pling to  death  the  miserable  objects  of  his  wratli. 
Much,  of  course,  must  still  have  depended  on 
the  personal  dispositions  of  the  individuals  who 
composed  the  religious  orders  of  knighthood.  Hu- 
manity is  not  easily  perverted  by  rules  which  con- 
tradict its  laws;  and  many  instances  were  no 
doiibt  continually  occurring,  in  which  these  cham- 
pions of  Christendom,  who,  by  the  laws  of  their 
society,  were  to  su£Fer  degradation  if  they  with- 
drew their  hand  from  the  work  of  destruction, 
manifested  a  love  of  mercy,  and  only  the  generous 
virtues  which  belonged  to  chivalry  in  its  purest 
forms.  But  in  theory,  the  principles  upon  which 
the  military  orders  of  the  church  were  established, 
struck  at  the  heart  of  all  that  was  good  and  ex-. 
cellent  in  her  profession,  and  converted  the  bi»* 
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▼diy  of  soldiers  into  the  savage  craelty  of  fanatics. 
What  was  to  be  expected  from,  such  a  system  ? 
In  a  short  time,  the  feelings  exhibited  by  the  foun- 
ders of  the  institutions,  men  of  pious  imd  enthu- 
siastic, but  humble  dispositions,  were  no  longer 
to  be  seen  exercising  any  influence  over  their  dis- 
ciples ;  pride  and  licentious  luxury  rendered  their 
TOWS  of  poverty,  and  every  rule  of  their  discipline,' 
a  mere  mockery ;  continual  and  destructive  con- 
tests were  waged  between  the  members  of  the  one, 
find  those  of  the  other  fraternity ;  and  before  any 
very  long  period  was  past,  the  church  itself  was 
obliged  to  take  into  consideration  the  scandalous 
vices  of  which  its  warlike  children  were  accused 
of  committing.. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  monkish  orders  of 
chivalry,  the  principles  in  which  chivalry  itself 
commenced  reached  their  full  and  most  perfect 
development ;  they  had  triumphed  completely  over 
every  barrier  to  their  diffusion.  In  the  first  stage 
of  their  progress,  they  had  created  a  religious  sol- 
diery ;  in  the  second,  and  more  remarkable  one, 
they  raised  up  a  military  priesthood.  The  flower 
of  European  knights  took  upon  themselves  the 
vows  of  a  monastic  life,  renounced  every  object  of 
hope  or  ambition  which  was  not  in  common  with 
those  of  their  order ;  and,  retaining  all  their  pas- 
sion for  war,  wild  adventure  and  desperate  daring, 
were  subject  to  a  discipline  of  self-denial,  penitence, 
and  humility,  which  might  vie  in  strictness  with 
those  of  any  of  the  purely  religious  fraternities. 
The  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Second  Crusade  de- 
scribed them  as  in  every  way  answering  to  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  society  composed  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  rules  of  ecclesiastical  dia- 
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cipline.  **  They  lire/'  hd  sidd,  *'  wiihont  having 
kny  thing  as  their  own,  not  even  their  will.  Sim- 
ply clad  and  covered  with  dust,  their  cottntenance 
Appears  humt  with  the  heat  of  th(d  sun,  and  m 
hanghty  and  severe.  When  they  approach  to  battle, 
they  arm  themselves  with  faith  inside,  and  with 
fire  outside ;  their  courage  is  unshaken  in  danger, 
and  they  fear  neither  the  strength  nor  the  nnmb^ir 
of  tfieir  enemies.  They  plbce  th^lr  whole  trust  in 
the  God  of  armies ;  and  in  fighting  f(«  his  glbry, 
they  seek  a  certain  victory,  dlr  a  hbly  and  honoor- 
able  death. 

fiut  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  cfc^ 
valry  did  not  suffer  greatly  by  this  union  of  its 
light  and  brilliant  spirit,  with  the  strange  and  un- 
natural institutions  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Its 
gallantry,  its  gay  and  festive  bearing,  its  conrte- 
ousne^s  and  grace,  were  changed  for  severer  cha- 
racteristics ;  but  in  noost  cases  they  were  bartered 
for  only  an  affected  severity  of  manners,  and  thus 
knighthood  lost  its  best  and  brightest  principle, 
the  devotion  to  truth — its  fearless  and  constant 
following  of  what  was  esteemed  generous  and  me- 
morable. Bound  to  the  observance  of  rules  which 
they  were  continually  tempted  to  violate,  they  at 
last  became  schooled  in  the  same  arts  of  hypo* 
crisy  as  their  ecclesiastical  predecessors ;  and  the 
proud,  noble-hearted  knight,  leatut  to  look  with 
little  horror  on  a  species  of  trickery  which  it  ill 
became  a  fearless  and  honourable  knight  to  prac^ 
tise.  By  giring  him,  howei^er,  a  rubric  for  his 
guide,  instead  of  the  pure  and  simple  precepts 
which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  sufficient  to  carry 
a  knight  through  all  temptations  and  difficulties, 
the  feeling  of  personal  lesponaibiltty,  and  the  ra* 
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finement  and  delicacy  of  honour,  foimded  on  per- 
sonal feeling,  were  greatly  weakened ;  and  a  cold 
and  formal  obserrance  of  cbivalrous  maxims  sup-* 
plied  the  place  of  that  willing  serTice  which  bad 
been  yielded  by  the  primitive  knights,  and  in  the 
days  of  their  freedom. 

This  is  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  chivalry ;  and  it  is  deserving  of  a  much  longer 
consideration  than  can  be  here  given  to  it.  The 
power  which  the  Roman  Pontiffs  acquired  by  the 
institution  of  military  orders  of  churchmen,  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  their  security  and  gran- 
dear.  While  the  Christians  of  Palestine  rejoiced 
ia  the  increase  and  establishment  of  champions  in 
whom  they  had  reason  to  place  the  utmost  con* 
fidenoe,  Europe  had  another  chain  forged  for 
her  by  the  same  occurrence ;  and  the  free  dif- 
fosioB  of  truth  was  rendered  more  distant  than 
ever  by  the  boldness  with  which  the  great  spi- 
ritual oppressor  of  the  nations  was  now  enabled 
to  defy  all  enemies  whatsoever.  The  influence  of 
the  powerful  combination  thus  effected  between 
the  church  and  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  was  not,  it 
is  true,  immediately  taken  advantage  of ;  but  the 
discovery  of  what  might  be  performed  by  such  a 
uuoD  was  early  made,  and  no  means  were  left  un- 
employed by  the  Court  of  Rome  to  pursue  the 
prize  which  seemed  offered  to  its  eager  grasp.  It 
is  impossible  to  measure  the  exact  extent  to  which 
any  one  event  influences  those  which  follow  ;  but 
it  is  i^ot  unlikely  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Popes 
Would  have  been  destroyed  centuries  before  it  was^ 
^  it  not  been  for  the  principle  introduced  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  the  principle, 
i^amely,  of  making  avowed  religionists  of  the  men 
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wbo  CDuld  best  fight  for  the  interests  of  the  drareh. 
It  is  aisb  equally  probable,  that  the  doctrine,  which 
made  it  an  act  of  the  greatest  devotion  that  a 
chnrchman  could  perform,  to  slaughter  as  many 
Moslems  as  he  was  able,  afforded  no  slight  nou- 
rishment to  the  furious  spirit  of  persecution,  which, 
a  few  centuries  atter,  poured  itself  out,  like  a  rial 
of  wrath,  upon  the  states  of  Europe.  It  had  been 
declared  by  the  authority  of  popes  and  cardinals, 
that  the  sword  ought  not  to  be  sheathed  while  dis- 
believers were  in  the  way  of  the  church,  or  op- 
posed the  conquering  progress  of  her  sons*  The 
right,  in  a  word,  of  blood-shedding  had  been  le- 
galised by  the  most  sacred  of  princes,  and  of  bloOd- 
sbedding  from  motives  purely  religious  or  ecdesi* 
asiical.  When  circumstances  therefore  aroee^  wikicfa 
turned  the  attention  of  the  church  towards  heM- 
tics  instead  of  infidels,  or  rather  towards  those  of 
its  own  community,  who  hated  its  comtptiens, 
it  made  no  hesitation  in  dooming  the  ofienders  to 
destruction ;  it  had  familiarized  itself  to  the  slaugh- 
ter of  its  opponents  ;  and  there  was  nothing  strange 
in  the  sight  of  blood,  so  long  as  it  flowed  fri^ 
men  who  disbelieved  in  its  pretensions  to  lUiiver- 
sal  power,  and  infallible  righteousness. 

It  was  about  this  period,  also,  that  th6  ^Ntt 
theatre  of  Christian  conflict  had  another  set  of  ac- 
tors upon  its  stage.  We  can  but  barely  alhide  to 
that  extraordinary  people,  the  Ismaelians  of  Persia 
and  Syria,  or,  as  they  are  more  generally  tornfed, 
the  Assassins ;  but  Oriental  antiquarians  httto  a- 
greed  in  describing  them  as  a  race  of  ftumtlcsi  of 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  weto  Inote 
remarkable  for  their  desperate  acts  of  valoiir,  or 
their  devotion  and  attachment  to  their  chief,  lliey 
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htd  their  origin  ia  the  multiplied  dispntee  which  a- 
rose  among  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  almost  the 
meiaent  he  ejtpired,  and  acknowledged  as  their  foun- 
der) Hassan^  the  son  of  Sabbab,  a  native  of  Cho<- 
ratsan.  Soon  after  the  fint  Cmsade,  tbey  esta- 
hliahed  a  colony  between  Tripoli  and  Toitosa ; 
and  to  the  chief  of  this  band,  the  Christians  gave 
the  appellation  of  the  Old  Man  cfikt  Mountains. 
The  adventnrons  enterprises  which  were  un- 
dertaken by  the  followers  of  this  prince,  surpassed 
the  wildest  achievements  of  the  knights  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  no  instance  can  perhaps  be  found 
of  snaeh  a  complete  prostration  of  self-will  and 
reaiott  to  the  command  of  another,  as  was  exhi- 
bited by  the  sul^cts  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun^ 
iami.  From  his  ten  castles  near  Mount  Libanus, 
he  difiueed  texrer,  by  the  fame  of  his  exploits,  over 
Europe  as  well  as  Asia*  He  bad  only  sixty  thou- 
sand subjects ;  but  they  were  armed  with  daggers, 
whidi,  at  the  signal  of  their  fchief,  they  were  ready 
to  plant  in  the  hearts  of  monarchs  on  their  thrones, 
and  to  make  their  way  through  the  most  fearful 
perils  to  effect  their  object.  The  mean#  which  he 
had  employed  to  gain  this  complete  ascendancy 
over  the  minds  of  his  people,  were  appeals  to  the 
imagination,  which  it  only  required  a  belief  in  his 
divine  mission  to  render  omnipotent.  Paradise 
was  seen  opening  its  golden  portals  to  the  faithful 
missionary  of  his  will ;  and  that  hope  might  not 
grow  sick  with  too  long  an  expectation  of  delight, 
the  paesage  was  spread  with  the  real  luxuries  of 
life.  When  the  appetite  was  in  danger  of  flagging, 
it  was  stimulated  by  delicious  liquors  ;  and  in  the 
moment  of  intoxication,  the  objects  most  calcula- 
ted to  inflame  desire  were  presented  before  the 
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deluded  votary,  as  evidences  to  the  tmth  of  the 
prophet's  doctrines. 

By  these  artifices  the  Ismaelians  were  alike  pre* 
pared  to  serve  their  chief,  whether  he  called  them 
to  the  banquet  or  the  battle-field;  whether  X» 
listen  to  his  promises  of  felicity,  or  undertake  the 
secret  destruction  of  his  enemies.  The  inventions 
which  they  employed  to  effect  their  purposes  were 
frequently  as  remarkable  as  the  courage  necessary 
for  the  execution.  They  professed  any  religion, 
when  it  might  serve  to  assist  their  designs ;  tra- 
velled under  every  variety  of  disguise,  and  intro- 
duced themselves  into  houses  and  palaces,  as  pro- 
fessors of  all  kinds  of  learned  arts.  A  curious  in- 
stance of  this  facility  in  personating  the  character 
required,  is  related  by  M.  Jourdain.  A  celebrated 
Persian  doctor,  says  he,  was  accused  of  secretly 
incliniDg  to  the  doctrines  of  the  hated  Ismaelians. 
To  clear  himself  of  an  accusation  so  dangerous  to 
his  reputation  and  his  life,  he  mounted  a  pulpit, 
and  publicly  declared  his  innocence,  by  pronouncing 
several  maledictions  against  the  sect.  Information 
of  this  occurrence  having  been  conveyed  to  the 
chief  of  the  Assassins,  who  had  emissaries  ready 
to  give  him  intelligence  of  whatever  was  done  by 
his  most  distant  friends  or  enemies,  he  charged 
one  ,of  his  faithful  guards  with  the  duty  of  taking 
revenge  on  the  learned  Persian. 

The  Ismaelian  having  gained  an  introduction 
into  the  house  of  his  intended  victim,  continued 
there  seven  months,  no  opportunity  occurring  in 
that  time  to  aid  him  in  his  purposes.  One  day, 
however,  being  alone  with  the  doctor,  he  sudden- 
ly fastened  the  doors  of  the  apartment,  drew  bis 
<lagger,  and  precipitating  himself  upon  the  asto- 
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ntsbed  Pereian,  heki  him  dowo  by  sitting  on  his 
breast.     The  doctor  demanded  the  reason  of  this 
yiolenoe»  and  the  Assassin  replied,  *<  I  intend  to 
rip  thee  np  from  the  navel  to  the  breast.  " — **  For 
what  reason  ?  "  said  the  Plsrsian  ;  and  he  was  in- 
forined  that  intelligence  had  reached  his  master 
of  the  curses  which  he  had  publicly  pronounced 
against  the  Ismaelians.     Without  hesitation,  the 
doctor   denied   having  spoken   willingly  against 
them  ;  and  the  Assassin,  fireeing  htm  from  his  grasp, 
said,  "  I  had  no  order  to  kill  thee ;  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  I  should  not  have  delayed  or  failed 
to  do  it.      Know,  now,  that  Mohammed  salutes 
thee ;  he  desires  that  you  would  honour  him  by 
coming  to  his  castlt) ;  you  will  then  become  ah 
all'powerfdl  governor,  for  he  will  obey  thee  blindly.*' 
To  this  strange  saltttatioik  he  added,  '<  We  reckon 
as  nothing  the  discoilrse  of  the  people.      Thehr 
insults   have   no   ejOfect  upon  us ;  but  for  you, 
yon  ought  not  to  speak  against  us,  or  to  censure 
our  conduct ;  for  your  words  imprint  themselves 
ill  our  hearts,  as  the  linfes  of  the  graver  on  the 
stone.  '* — *'  It  is  impossible,  *'  replied  the  doctor, 
^  that  I  should  gd  to  the  castle ;  but  I  will  wil>- 
lingly  promise  to  speak  no  more  in  a  manner  that 
may  be  displeasing  to  your  sovereign. "     At  head- 
ing which,  the  Assassin  drew  fW>m  his  girdle  thre^ 
hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  gold,  and  said,  **  Be- 
hold your  pension  fbr  a  year ;  and  it  has  been  rd* 
solved  by  the  mblime  divan  that  yoti  should  evtiry 
year  receive  a  like  siim.    I  have  also  with  me  two 
robes  of  yemen,  which  your  dolnestics  must  take,foi' 
our  master  sent  them  for  you. "     Having  said  this, 
the  Ismaelian  instantly  disappeared,  and  the  doctor 
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contintied  for  scfveral  years  to  receive  the  promised 
pension.  • 

The  terror  with  which  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tains inspired  his  enemies,  rendered  him  a  valoablp 
ally ;  and  his  assistance  was  often  sought  by  mo- 
nardis,  who  found  the  power  and  wealth  of  a  king- 
dom unable  to  effect  what  the  chief  of  the  Ismael- 
ians  could  perform  by  a  word.  The  Christian 
princes  did  not  disdain  to  employ  his  resources 
against  their  foes ;  and  as  there  was  a  bitter  en- 
mity existing  between  the  tribe  of  the  Assassins 
and  the  Turks  of  Syria,  the  former  were  not  un- 
willing to  unite  with  the  crusaders  in  their  assault 
on  the  Mussulman  cities.  To  Baldwin  the  Second 
they  offered  to  give  Damascus^  which  they  agreed 
to  assist  him  in  surprising,  in  exchange  for  Tyre ; 
but  six  thousand  of  them  fell  in  the  defeated 
scheme.  Paneas,  however,  was  delivered  up  to  the 
Christians  by  an  Ismaelian  governor;  and  the 
prince  of  Moussul  was  murdered  in  the  middle  of 
a  mosque,  to  do  them  pleasure. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative ;  The  fall  of 
Edessa  filled  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
other  Christian  cities  with  dismay.  It  formed, 
with  Antioch,  the  strongest  barrier  which  they 
possessed  against  the  power  of  the  Moslem  ;  and 
when  they  heard  of  its  destruction,  they  wept  in 
despair,  as  if  the  enemy  might  be  hourly  expected 
at  their  gates.  The  military  spirit  which  had 
glowed  so  fervently  in  the  first  year  of  their  con- 
quest, lost  much  of  its  ardour  as  the  nobles  began 
to  settle  themselves  in  their  several  possessions ; 

•  Lettre  k  M.  Michaud,  sur  les  Assassins,  par  M.  Am* 
JourdaiR. 
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and  the  infirmities  of  Foulque  of  Anjon,  by  pre- 
venting  him  from  porsuing  his  advantage  with  the 
vigour  of  more  active  princes,  contributed  to  hasten 
the  decline  of  martial  prowess.  The  Templars 
and  Hospitallers  had,  it  is  true,  arisen  as  the  cham- 
pions of  the  faith ;  but  they  were  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  stem  the  torrent  which  seem- 
ed ready  to  pour  down  on  all  sides  from  the  high 
places  of  Mahometan  power.  With  the  successes 
of  the  valorous  Zengui,  the  Moslems  recovered 
their  hopes,  and  began  to  regard  the  Christians  as 
less  invincible  than  they  had  hitherto  conceived 
them  to  be.  The  concord,  also,  which  several  of 
the  Mahometan  chiefs  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
courage among  themselves,  contributed  greatly  to 
augment  their  force,  and  make  it  more  formidable 
to  their  former  conquerors.  None  of  these  cir- 
cumstances escaped  the  attention  of  the  Christians^ 
who,  having  once  lost  the  enthusiastic  idea  of  their 
invincibility,  fell  at  once  into  the  most  gloomy 
despondence.  Miraculous  signs  in  the  heavens^ 
which  invariably  presented  themselves,  when  ei- 
ther success  or  misfortune  wrought  much  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  faithful,  added  to  the.  general  notion 
of  some  great  and  imminent  peril ;  and  the  Church 
in  the  East  again  cried  for  succour  .to  the  princes 
of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SAIlVt  BKRVAKD — THK  8KC0ND  CftlTSADK. 

»  •         • 

A.D.  1147.  FoRTY-BlGHT  yenTB  had  nowpan- 
cmI  since  the  Holy  City  had  been  made  the  pnae 
of  Christian  courage.  Daring  that  period,  it  bad' 
been  Uireatened  with  many  cidamitiea,  as  the  ca|M» 
tal  of  the  sacred  territory,  batit  was  slill  nnriiakeB. 
The  excitement,  in  the  mean  time,  whicb  had^fnt 
nrased  the  Christians  of  Earop^  to  undertake  iftt 
delirery,  contiQoed  nntibated ;  aild  thousands  wbe 
had  befoi^  been  deteitedby  their  dread  of  tke  in- 
fidel from  attemptmg  the  joomey,  now  darad  t^ 
look  forward,  with  doTont  anticipation,  to  the  peace 
they  sfapnld  win  while  worshiping  at  the  sepidGlifir 
of  the  Sariour.- 

'  it  was  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  conalena' 
tfen,  therefore,  diat  the  Mthfol  heard  of  die  en^ 
cess  which  attended  the  arms  of  the  Saraoem.  A 
fearfnl  apprehension  pervaded  the  Christian  worn 
that  Jemsalem,  with  all  its  venerable  edifices,  m^ 
lately  reconsecrated  by  the  prayers  of  the  be- 
lievers, was  again  about  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Moslem.  In  the  meantime  hospitals  had  ariseiif 
and  bands  of  holy  men  established  thenmelves  i^ 
round  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour,  to  worship  him 
by  their  deeds  of  diarity,  aa  well  as  prayers. 
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Chttivdies  and  monasteries  ioTited  Chrislians  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world  to  enter  tlMir  wide»Bpread 
portels ;  and  the  renienil»ance  of  hoir  much  had 
been  done  and  suffered  by  the  faithful  soldiers  of 
the  Cross,  ga^e  the  sanctity  of  a  martyr's  grave  to 
the  whole  land  of  Palestine* 

Thus  glorioosy  both  in  its  |iresent  »  well  as  aiH 
dent  state,  every  report  of  its  danger  was  regard<» 
ed  by  the  most  sealons  of  the  Western  Christians, 
as  a  summons  to  renew  the  contest  with  the  infi* 
del.  There  were  many  circumstances  in  the  situ* 
aition  of  the  European  princes  favourable  at  this 
time  to  the  project  of  a  second  cnuade.  Their 
characters  were,  lor  the  most  part,  rendered  impe« 
toous  by  a  love  of  war,  and  the  haughty  spirit  of 
independence  ;  but  the  church,  either  by  its  lawa 
or  its  authority,  held  them  in  close  suljection  to 
her  will ;  and,  from  the  two  opposing  principlea 
thus  kept  in  constant  operation,  feelings  were 
created  which  fitted  the  proudest  and  most  power* 
inl  nobles  for  a  warlike  pilgrimsge. 
'  la  commencing  the  history  of  the  second  great 
sapedttion  to  the  Holy  Load,  a  new  set  of  actom 
present  themselves  to  our  notice ;  and  we  are  inte^ 
rested  by  observing  the  strong  likeness  which  ex- 
ists betvireen  the  different  generations  of  enthusias- 
tfc  devotees  who  wrought  in  the  same  field.  Ur* 
baa,  the  politic  instigator  of  the  former  crusade^ 
had  been  long  dead ;  and  Eugenius  the  Third  was 
now  OB  the  Papal  throne*  According  to  the  an-* 
dent  historian,  *  he  was  filled  with  the  most  pious 
desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  God ;  and  having  a 
paternal  soHcitude  for  his  afflicted  children  in  the 

•  Wtllianr  of  Tyrt  * 
VOL.  II.  I> 
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East,  be  fonned  the  design  of  snmiiioiuiig  the 
ful  to  undertake  their  canse.  The  situation  of  En** 
genios  at  this  period  afforded  som^  r^iison  for  his 
desiring  to  excite  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  Europe, 
^is  tranquillity  bad  been  disturbed,  as  well  as  Ur« 
ban's,  by  the  pretensipns  of  an  anti-Pope  ;  and  a 
busy  spirit  of  sedition  and  heresy  was  abroad  in 
several  quarters  of  the  Pontifical  States.  Nothing 
could  be  so  well  adapted  to  destroy  this  dan- 
gerous inclination  to  disunion  in  the  churchy  aa 
an  enterprise,  which,  by  engaging  personal  ambi- 
^on  or  vanity  on  the  side  of  devotion,  might  re^ 
vive  the  flame,  and  restore  them  to  obedience.  It 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  Roman  See  would  have 
lost  its  power  over  the  churches  of  Europe  long 
before  the  great  revolution  which  stripped  it  of  so 
9)uch  of  its  authority,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cnt* 
qades.  An  opinion  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  ex* 
isted  in  the  minds  of  the  Pontiffs,  .who  exerted 
their  influence  so  strenuously  in  their  fiavonr; 
and  the  finest  and  most  favourite  stroke  of  policy 
in  these  spiritual  rulers  during  the  middle  ages,  ap- 
pe^pre  to  have  been  the  subjecting  of  princes  ao  to 
the-  power  of  the  church,  that  they  must  either 
Ifffi^k  with  it,  an<l  so  be  fit  objects  for  its  ana- 
themas, or  yield  to  its  penances,  and  be  the  fore- 
most in  supporting  the  views  which  might  heat 
serve  its  intentions* 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  personages  with 
whom  we  have  now  to  do  was  Saint  Bernard.  This 
celebrated  man  was  born  of  a  noble  family  of  Bur- 
gundy. His  mother  was  conspicuous  for  her  piety 
an4  benevolence .  and  the  disposition  of  thia  her 
favourite  son  was  in  accordance  with  her  own  mild 
and  devout  temper.     From  his  earliest  age,  he  de- 
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fitted  m  solitude  and  reflection  ;  and'  bis  medita- 
tiona  were  attended  even  in  youth  with  celestial 
visions.  On  one  Christmas  evening,  after  be  bad 
been  long  reflecting  on  the  mystery  of  the  incarna- 
tion, and  other  sacred  subjects,  be  beheld  our  Sa- 
viour in  a  dream,  as  if  still  in  bis  mortal  infancy  ; 
and  the  sight  so  charmed  him,  that  be  thenceforth 
could  think  of  nothmg,  but  how  to  serve  God  lA 
the  best  way  be  might.  * 

After  various  doubts  and  temptations,  he  formed 
the  determination  of  entering  the  monastery  of  Ci- 
ieaux.  This  resolution  he  shortly  after  communi- 
cated to  his  brothers  and  seteral  friends ;  and  so 
'delighted  were  they  by  bis  persuasive  eloquence^ 
that  they  resolved,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  to  fof- 
sake  the  world,  and  lyiite  with  their  friend  in  de- 
voting themselves  to  a  life  of  holiness.  Only  on6 
of  the  saint*s  brothers  remained  behind  with  theit 
aged  father,  who  had  some  time  before  lost  hii 
mfe  ;  and  when  they  bade  the  <^bild  farewell,  tell- 
hig  Mm  that  they  left  him'  to  enjoy  ftll  the  wealth 
of  the  paternal  house,  fot  that  th^y  Were  goin^  t6 
feie^k  a  heaveAly  inheritance,  be  tdfd  them  th&t  ibd 
3lahge  Would  be  an  unfair*  one  foi'  him,  and  soott 
after  followed  them,  and  assumed  the  habit  of  i 
inonlc 

The  pious  exercises  and  continual  austerities  i6 
which  Saint  Bernard  subjected  himself,  rendered 
him  in  a  short  time  the  wonder  of  the  society  .t6 
which  he  belonged,  and  his  reputation  spread  fa^ 
aiid  near.  His  food  was,  both  at  this  and  in  the 
kher  periods  of  his  life,  only  coarse  bread  softened 
isL  warm  water.  The  mortification  which  he  con* 
ndei'ed  it  his  duty  to  practise,  extended  Aot  only 
tolls  food  and  bodily  Comforts,  bttt  to  his  loA^nm 
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enjoyments.  Thus,  ene  (lay  he  happened  tabe  Ti« 
aited  by  some  lay  friendsy  and,  betrayed  iiUQ  for- 
getftilness,  he  was  guilty  of  the  sin  of  being  a« 
mused  with  their  conversation.  For  this  offence« 
be  bound  himself  to  a  rigid  penance  for  twenty* 
five  days,  and  daring  that  time  would  continually 
nrostrate  himself  before  the  altar,  and  there  pray 
Jong  and  ferrently  for  pardon.  This  constant  en- 
deavour to  abstract  his  thoughts  from  every  thii^ 
external  was  at  length  successful ;  and  be  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  so  insensible  to  surrounding 
objects,  that  he  knew  not  whether  his  cell  was 
Toofed»  or  naked  to  the  sky — whether  it  had  one,  or 
three  windows.  An  instance  of  his  blindness  to 
whatever  affects  the  senses  was  also  afforded,  when 
be  one  day  rode  to  visit  the  brethren  of  a  ndgh* 
bouring  monastery.  A  modk  who  came  to  meet 
bim,  was  surprised  at  seeing  the  saint  mounted  on 
a  horse,  which,  for  its  splendid  accoutrements,  it 
only  became  a  knight  or  a  baron  to  ride.  On  ex* 
pressing  his  astonishment  at  the  circumstance^  the 
^oly  Bernard  expressed  bis  also ;  but  explained  the 
inystery  by  saying,  he  had  borrowed  the  horse,  and 
)bad  forgotten  to  see  whether  it  had  a  bridle  or 
eaddle  of  any  sort. 

The  celebrity  which  he  acquired  by  his  devout 
diaracter,  imd  the  humility  of  spirit  for  wbtek  be 
was  equally  femous,  attracted  the  regard  of  Hugh, 
,]Sari  of  Troyes,  aqd  that  nobleman  Ibunded  a  mo- 
pastery  fpr  him  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  lonely 
district,  about  eleven  leagues  from  Langres  in 
Champagne.  Having  been  appointed  abbot  of  this 
retired  spot,  he  proceeded  thither  with  several  of 
bis  companions,  who  sang  hymns  of  thaokagiving 
m  Ibey  trayelled  tp  their  uew  residence.    1% 
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witfi  the  greatest  difficulty  tbey  provided  tfaem- 
setres  with  food  or  shelter  when  they  arrived  at 
Claiiranx,  the  name  afterwards  given  to  the  dis- 
trict.    But  the  commencement  of  their  subjection' 
to  S^int  Bernard's  rules  was  a  fit  introduction  to 
what  followed.     The  only  nourishment  they  were 
allowed   to  receive,  was   coarse  bread  made  of 
the   bad  com  which  they  cultivated  themselves. 
Frequently  they  had  not  even  this,  and  they  were 
then  obliged  to  live  on  beech-nuts.  Vetches,  an(L 
even  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  they  boiled  into  a 
sort  of  soup.     These  austerities  were  at  lengt^ 
carried  so  far,  that  those  of  the  little  community! 
who  wanted  somewhat  of  the  strength  and  fervour 
which  distinguished  the  chief  of  the  new  order,  be; 
gan  io  complain  of  their  decaying  frames  ;  and  tha 
abbot  wisely  discovered  his  error,  and  lightened  th^ 
heavy  load  he  had  placed  upon  his  feeble  brethren* 
Bat  he  would  not  allow  himself  the  same  indul- 
geace  which  he  granted  others.     He  would  c6n- 
tinnally  say  to  those  with  whom  he  conversed  oft 
the  subject,  **  Did  you  know  what  is  required  of 
a  monk,  you  would  not  eat  a  morsel  of  bread  that 
was  not  first  moistened  with  your  tears.  *'     And 
when  any  one   desired  admittance  to  his  order, 
he  was  accustomed  to  observe,  "  If  you  desire  t6 
enter  this  house,  you  must  leave  your  body  with- 
out—only spirits  can  enter  here.  " 

The  health  of  the  saint  was  speedily  destroyed 
by  his  abstinence,  and  he  was  frequently  at  the 
point  of  death.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  th^ 
good  Bishop  of  Challons,  who  admired  him  fot  his 
great  piety,  contrived  to  save  him  from  the  grav^, 
by  an  ingenious  artifice.  Having  obtained  from 
the  Pope  a  right" to  order  and  control  the  customs 

D  2 
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of  Bentidt  he  prooeedi^  to  the  Abbey  of  Ckk^ 
Tans,  mdf  abowing  faia  mithorityi  compeUed  tbe 
wat  to  leave  his  cell,  and  take  np  his  abode  in  a 
neat  and  healthy  cottage  in  the  neighbonrboody 
where  he  interdicted  his  attending  to  any  of  the 
rules  of  the  order,  and  obliged  him  to  follow,  the 
directions  of  a  skilfnl  physician,  who  pi 
for  him  a  wholesome  and  nonrisbing  diet. 

By  means  snch  as  these  the  life  of  Bernard 
presenred ;  but  his  pale  countenance  and  emaciated 
jorm  gare  him  the  i^pearance  of  one  long  sinoe 
ready  to  sink  into  the  grare ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  constant  beaming  forth  of  his  devont  and  lap- 
turons  spirit,  that  be  coold  be  r^arded  as  a  lifiag 
bong.     Notwithstanding  his  constant  bodily  ia- 
lurmities,  he  laboured  nnceastngly  in  the  duties  of 
Ibe  priesthood,    His  preaching  turned  the  hearts 
of  the  proudest  and  inoet  dissolute  hearera  to  hiB 
holy  purpose ;  and  such  was  bis  fame,  that  prinosi 
and  e?en  bishops  would  call  npon  him  to  aettle 
any  dispntea  which  might  arise  between  them*  M 
a  oontroversialist,  bis  talents  were  employed  on  M^ 
snost  trying  occasions ;  and  be  was  long  engaged  in 
combatmg  tbe  errors  of  the  celebrated  Abehtd, 
who  at  this  tinie  disturbed  tbe  church  by  his  novsl 
and  heretical  opinions.     Bnt  tbe  learning  of  Ber- 
iMird  derived  its  chief  force  from  the  solitary  me- 
ditation to  which  be  devoted  so  many  of  his  bo«a; 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  trees  of 
the  lonely  forest  were  his  only  masters  in  tbe 
acriptores. 

The  monastery  at  ClairvaniE,  having  such  a  dis* 
tinguisbed  saint  for  its  abbot,  greatly  increaMd  m 
the  number  of  its  austere  inhabitants ;  and  tbe  frme 
of  the  order  reached  England,  Spain>  Ita)y»  and 
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G««im7ft  in  all  of  which  connlriei  ertuMMwiMmte 
w«re  shmtl^  afier  fonndedy  and  governed  acooid»> 
mg  %o  its  severe  rules* 

.  Bat  the  power  of  Bernard's  eloquence  and  ra» 
pntation  was  now  about  to  be  tried  in  a  still  more 
conspicuous  manner  than  it  had  hitherto  been 
done.  Letters  and  ambassadors  had  arriTed  from 
the  distressed  Christians  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch^ 
supplicating  for  immediate  aid  in  preser^ng  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  arms  of  the  infidel.  The  ear- 
nest and  afflicUng  style  of  these  addresses  mo?eA 
the  hearts  of  all  men ;  and  it  was  the  general  peiw 
ssasion  that  immediate  measures  should  be  tidien 
for  sending  a  powerful  armament  of  Christian  war- 
liors  to  Syria. 

The  King  of  France  appeared  as  a  fit  and  wiB* 
ii^  leader  for  the  expedition.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
had  been  instigated  to  assume  the   cross,  from 
hb  remorseful  penitence  at  haTing  insulted  the 
eacred  authority  of  the  Pope.     The  same  feeling 
was  aft  this  time  operating  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  King  Louis  VIL    In  a  war  with  one  of  his 
i«faeltious  barons,  the  Count  of  Champagne,  he 
bad  pursued  his  Tengeance  in  spite  of  the  com- 
mands of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  exhortations  of  his 
bishops*    In  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Vitry,  he  had 
put  many  hundreds  of  the  innocent  inhabitants  to 
death ;  and  ended  a  contest,  undertaken  to  support 
the  just  pretensions  of  the  cro?m,  by  acts,  ol  the 
most  flagitious  violence. 

A  universal  consternation  reigned  through  the 
'  .  states  of  Us  kingdom  as  Louis  returned  from  this  ca- 
lamitous war.     He  was  met  on  all  sides  by  the  la- 
mentations of  his8nbjects,and  the  reprobation  of  the 
deigy*  The  holy  Bernard  himsi^  wrote  to  him  on 
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tiM  nmniod,  ttid  nd  ukisaim  Wete  spared  to  6l5iitiftoe 
him  of  ^thto  (orime^of  which  [be  had  been  g^uilty. 
For  some  time  these  appeals  were  ineffectual,  bnt  at 
Iwi  they  teilch^  his  bcAH.  His  repentance  was 
then  as  riolent  and  nnconttolkble  to  his  cruelty  had 
heem  He  wept  cbntihually  at  the  thought  of  his 
•lie&cea ;  t«fased  to  partake  of  any  pleasure  ot 
even  ttourlahment,  and  no  longer  regarded  with 
aatisfttction  any  of  his  former  pursuits.  Erer^ 
measure  was  employed  to  restore  his[mind  to  some 
degree  ef  tranquillity ;  bnt  nothing  aruled,  till  the 
letters  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  and  the  ezhorta* 
dons '  of  Eugtenins,  published  the  call  to  a  se- 
cond crusade. 

During  the  festival  of  Christmas,  Louis  summon* 
ed  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  barons  at  Bouigesi 
And  declaired  td  the  august  meeting  his  intentio|i 
of  setting  off  fdrthwifch  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
announcement  was  heard  with  surprise ;  and  some 
of  the  bishops  and  nobleinen  present  hesitated 
wlletber  or  not  to  at)prove  of  the  design.  Soger, 
the  Abbot  of  Saint  Denisj  saw  muth  to  dread  in 
tile  kingdom's  being  left  without  a  ruler,  and  zeal- 
Ottsly  ftaVised  the  ihipetiious  monarch  to  consider 
welt  the  Consequendes  of  the  step,  before  he  ven- 
totted  u^ofo  such  ft  difficult,  and,  in  all  respects, 
ffefildns  ondeHakih^.  Not  baring  sufficient  au- 
thority, hOW^evet*,  to  sway  the  king  by  his  own 
odrioe,  he  pi^rsuaded  hini  tO  seek  the  tounsel  of 
Bernard,  which  was  done;  and  the  holy  ablfot 
returned  an  answer,  exhorting  the  King  to  pur- 
stte  a  eotirse  so  useful  to  Christendom  and  ere* 
dttnble  to  his  piety.  The  Pope  having  been  also 
applied  to  respefctin^  the  King's  intention,  return- 
od  k  hiUdhr  flbswer ;  bnd  another  assembly 
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pDrnmoiied  to  meet  at  Veselay»  a  niiall  towD'  ia 
Bargandy.  ^  .  , 

The  Pontiff,  owing  to  the  circanwtanoea  of  thci 
papal  dominions,  was  obliged,  like  his  predecessor, 
Urban,  to  excuse  himself  from  partaking  actiFely. 
in  the  enterprise,  and  eren  from  personally  attend** 
ing  the  present  meeting.  But  he  depated  his  aan 
thority  and  the  support  of  the  cause  to  Bernard, 
He  also  sent  letters  to  all  the  princes  of  £nrc^Ni» 
beseeching  their  aid,  and  promised  the  same  ra* 
wards  to  those  who  should  now  assume  the  crosv 
as  had  been  offered  at  the  preaching  of  the  first 
crusade*  The  adFice  which  accompanied  these 
exhortations  and  promises,  was  creditable  to  the 
good  sense  and  policy  of  Eugenins.  Many  of  the 
miseries  suffered  in  the  former  expedition  wave 
^  result  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  knighta 
and  others  who  led  the  forces*  He  cautioned  thi^ 
chevaliers,  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  not  to  burr 
den  tbemselres  with  hounds  and  falcons,  nor  qther 
useless  aecompantmeiits,  but  to  be  provided  with 
good  clothing,  armour,  horses,  and  weapons- 
Bernard,  by  his  reputation  for  wisdom  and  sancr 
tity,  had  been  often  engaged  in  public  afiairs  of  con« 
siderable  importance,  and  had  had  sufficient  power 
to  heal  one  of  the  greatest  schisms  which  had  evei; 
existed  in  the  church  of  Rome.  But  at  the  time 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  rouse  the  prinoss  of 
Europe  to  attempt  the  second  restoration  of  Paleivr 
tine,  be  had  passed  three  years  in  his  cell,  without 
having  ever  left  it,  except  once  in  each  year,  when 
he  attended  the  general  meeting  of  his  order.  His 
character,  however,  and  the  fervent  devotion  of  hii 
soul,  were  better  assistants  in  bis  work,  tbfM^  eitbe^ 
bodily  atrBngth  or  a^uaintanoe.^with  the  world ; 
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Md  wMh  oolf  liis.pietf  M  Mipport  bis  ema- 
ciated and  sinking  frame,  he  commenced  his  ar^ 
dvons  Qttd^rttking.  The  spiritual  eloquence  of 
thia  Akidifiil  apostle  of  the  crnsades,  produced  the 
most  astotoishing  eflfocts  ;  and  hundreds  ^ho  would 
bmve  remained  unaffected  by  proud  and  studied 
onuioiis,  were  melted  into  love  and  obedience  hj 
the  humility,  tiie  meek  and  gentle  tone,  which 
dilftingutshed  all  the  addresses  of  Saint  Behiard. 

A.  D.  1146.  The  Council  of  Vezelav  took 
placid  at  Easter ;  and  the  number  of  knights  and 
0lh^rS  who  attended  the  meeting  Was  so  great, 
that  the  city  could  not  afford  sufiicient  room  for 
the  purposes  of  the  assembly.  It  accordingly  ad- 
jiMimed  to  an  open  field  on  the  descent  of  a  roonn-* 
tiun,  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  there, 
ib>m  a  lofty  platform,  the  venerable  abbot,  sur- 
founded  by  bishops  and  princes,  addressed  the  im- 
mense audience.  His  exhortations  were  received 
with  repeated  exclamations  of  tb^  well-known 
Wai^cry,  "  'Tis  theunUof  God!  *Tis  the  wittof 
God  f "  and  when  he  hild  finished,  the  King  of 
Frabce,  with  whom  teaft  his  consdrt  £1eanor  of 
Gttienne,  Ml  at  his  knees,  and  devoutly  received 
thd  ibttnsecrated  <^rDss  from  his  hands.  The  nnde 
And  brother  of  Louis  followed  his  example,  as  did 
also  a  crowd  of  other  nobleinen.  These  Were  imi- 
tated by  persoild  of  an  inferior  degree ;  and  such 
was  the  multitude  of  those  who  demanded  the 
sacred  badge  of  criisaders,  that  the  crosses  which 
Bernard  had  brought  for  the  bccasion,  were  not 
efficiently  numerous  to  supply  the  demand ;  and 
lie,  and  many  other  persons  present,  tore  didf 
veatttt^ts  to  make  teore  of  these  holy  ensigns. 

Thd  MuMMss  which  had  tihw  ittend^  th^  firtl 
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ofihe  Sunt,  eiiaUitWd  the  Uglii0|ral»> 
tlon  b»  had  tuMinired  in  his  monastery.  Eveiy 
<toQgae  8p6ke  his  praitei ;  and  the  moment  it  wm 
known  any  where  that  he  was  employed  in  pnk^ 
hhmg  the  cnnadef  the  greatest  confidenee  fm- 
vailed  as  to  its  prosperons  issne.  So  strongly  was 
)he  opinion  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
bis  sanctity  was  the  best  guerdon  of  sncceas,  that 
0  a  conaeil  held  at  Cfaartresy  he  was  appointed  to 
he  the  head  and  leader  of  the  des%n^  For  bobm 
time  he  resolntely  refused  to  aoo^t  of  a  statios 
for  which  he  felt  himself  totally  unfit;  bat  the 
commands  of  the  Pope  prevailed  over  his  repugn 
naoce ;  and  he  at  length  consented  to^  proceed  witk 
the  enterprise  to  which  he  had  already  so  gieatly 
contrihated.  ' 

-  Id  proseention  of  the  design  which  bad  beeii 
formed  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  meet 
powerful  European  princes,  Bernard  set  out  for 
Germanyy  immediately  after  having  received  the 
important  chai^  above  menuoned.  He  arrival 
at  Spires  just  as  the  Emperor  Conrade  the  Thivd 
bad  annoimoned  a  diet  of  the  Statesy  to  delibev* 
ate  on  the  afiairs  of  the  empire*  The  renown 
of  the  missionary  secured  htm  respect;  but  Con* 
lade  had  lately  suffered  greatly  from  the  distnrbed 
fitat^  of  his  dominioqsy  and  was  unwilling  to  hasaid 
an  enterprise  which  would  require  his  absoMOy 
and  probably  plunge  his  government  again  into 
disorder*  Bernard,  however,  replied  to  all  these 
considerations  of  the  Emperor,  by  assuring  hunr 
that  the  diwch,  which  had  given  him  the  impop 
nal  crown,  would  also  take  care  to  preserve  himr 
in  Its  enjoyment ;  and  one  day»  while  pertesaiBg 
«rme  b^bre  the  priiices  ^ho  com|ioeed  the  dieti 
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IhiUmiiC oal intettoch  a ptssktimte^  dispby  e( ek^ 
gneDoe  on  the  subject  bo  near  his  heart,  tha^  Ink 
;aaloaished  anditon  yielded  to  his  persQaaons,  and 
-■MMt  of  them,  Coniade  being  the  first  to  set  the 
example,  threw  tbemselFes  on  their  knees,  and 
.^th  tears  and  exdamadons  of  the  most  devout 
emotion,  swore  to  follow  the  will  of  their  SaTionr^ 
.vhithMBoerer  it  might  x»ny  them. 

.  The  flame  thus  kindled,  almost  instantaneondy 
eaveloped,  in  one  general  blaze  of  wild  eathosiasiB, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Grermany.  Bwnard  was  eveiy 
where  seen,  and  his  presence  produced  the  effKt 
of  a  celestial  vision.  Miracles  were  said  4o  attend 
his  steps;  and  the  crowds  who  followed  him  tsie 
'hia  garments,  in  order  to  possess  some  relic,  hoir* 
erer  trifling,  of  so  glorions  a  saint.  Wherever  he 
preached,  ihe  infadbitants  of  the  district  left  their 
homes,  and  assnmed  the  cross,  whatever  mi|^t  be 
their  age  or  mnk  in  society.  The  world  tfans 
seemed  agun  to  undergo  the  great  moral  connd« 
rion  which  had  attended  Uie  preaching  of  thefliat 
omsfule;  and  the  progress  of  all  ordinary  affiun 
was:  stopped,  as  being  no  longer  worthy  of  re* 
gard*      ' 

..'On  the  Abbot's  retnming  to  France,  he  fomtd 
that,  during  his  absence,  the  arrangementa  for  the 
epipedititm  had  made  little  progress.  His  pre* 
sence, .  however,  quickly  restored  a  spirit  of  acti* 
vciy  and  seal ;  and  in  a  meeting  held  at  £uiaipe% 
measures  'Were  finally  taken  for  the  departafe  of 
the  armament.  Deputies  also  from  the  Kia|f  of 
Sicily, '  whose  dominions  had  been  threatened' b^ 
the  Saracens,  offered  to  provide  the  crusaders  wttti 
ships  and  provisbus ;  but  the  chiefii,  blmd  to  the 
advantages  of  a  route  by  sea,  reject^  the  ndnabb 

^posal. 
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'  '  *Ke  ^eveiBl  ditisians  of  the  two  artoies  df  Lotii« 
vod  the  Emperor,  assembled  nnder  their  respec- 
tive chiefs  at  MentK  and  Ratisbonne.  But  difS'» 
ctiHies  were  experienced  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
expedition,  from  the  want- of  money;  and  it  wail 
only  by  laying  large  impositions  on  the  Jews,  and 
by  levying  enormous  taxes  from  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, that  the  enterprise  was  enabled  to  proceed. 
The  Biieery  to  which  Louis  reduced  his  people  by 
these  proceedings,  did  not  binder  his  belief  in  the 
merit  of  his  undertaking ;  and  his  derotion  conti- 
nued to  bum  with  equal  ardour  as  at  the  first. 
But'  die  wise  and  cautious  Abbot  of  Saint  DeniR, 
whom  he  left  in  charge  of  the  goTemment,  appre- 
hended the  direst  effects  from  the  procedure  of  the 
Kmgf  and  wept  over  him,  as  if  he  already  saw  the 
misety  which  would  ensue  from  the  ill-timed  ex- 
pi^itlott. 

Louis,'  ^lortly  after  this,  arrived  at  Constant!'-' 
nople,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  pifgrimsi 
aM  be  was  speedily  followed  by- the  Emperor  Con- 
rfedlk  Bat  the  march  of  the  German  crusaders' 
was  attended  with  many  difficulties ;  and  a  fright- 
ful storm  overthrew  their  tents  with  destructive 
vMence,  wheir  they  had  nearFy  reached  the  im- 
perial city.  The  troubles/  however,  which  as- 
asahsd  them  on  their  advance  to  Constantinople, 
were/Uot  to  be  compared  with  those  which  pursn* 
edt  than  from  that  stage  of  their  journey.  The 
throne  of  Alexis  was  occupied  by  Manuel  his' 
gtmdaon,  who  now  exercised  the  same  arts  as  that 
moilarcb  employed  against  the  leaders  of  the  fitvt' 
crusade.  -  The  mdst  bitter  hatred  existed  between 
the  rival  Einperors  of  the  East  and  West ;  and  the' 
dUflbe  wlagk  had  1<h^  been  httbonred  by  ^e^ 

▼OIm  II.  s 
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rolen  of  tbe  two  gre»t  dmnow  pf.tiM  Bvnn 
worldy  was  at  present  farther  increased  by  the  ni* 
moor  which  had  gained  gronnd  respecting  the  hostile 
intentions  of  the  Gemans  against  the  svccesBor  of 
Constantine.  In  every  part  of  their  march,  there- 
fore,  the  cmsaders  found  themselves  assailed  by 
the  troops  of  Manuel,  who,  not  daring  to  proceed 
to  open  warfare,  fell  npon  and  destroyed  wiisterer 
stragglers  were  fonnd  from  the  main  body,  and,  1^ 
prohibiting  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  near  wbicb 
they  passed  from  fafnishing  them  with  proviviooif 
reduced  them  to  the  greatest  distress.  Wepriad 
by  this  harassing  march,  iJhey  reached  the  moon- 
tains  of  Ci^padocia,  when  they  were  nearly  siok- 
ing  unto  the  earth  by  the  l^lited  eflPecta  of  sickneiit 
fatigue,  and  want  of  food ;  and  in  this  conditiitt 
they  were  obliged  to  meet  the  sadden  onset  of  tbe 
Saracens,  who  had  watched  their  approach,  md 
90W  put  thousands  of  them  to  the'sword. 

The  French,  who  had  been  equally  convinced 
of  the  perfidy  of  Manuel  as  the  Germans,  pfosa- 
^d  the  route  of  the  latter,  full  of  indigDatioB  a- 
gainst  the  subtle  and  deceitful  Greek.  As  tbej 
i^proached  Nice, .  rumours  reached  them  of  tbe 
fatal  defeat  of  their  companions ;  ^d  Loms»  vtr 
l^ient  to  know  the  extent  of  the  misfortune,  bae- 
tened  to  meet  the  Emperor  Conrado  in  his  retreat* 
The  two  monarchs  fell  into  each  other's  ann^  and 
Vept  bitterly  over  the  misfortunes  which  they  bad 
experienced,  and  at  the  apprehension  of  the  wone 
woes  which  still  threatened  them.  Ccmradebad 
iMmself  been  twice  wounded  in  the  late  battle,  aod 
i^early  the  whole  of  his  army  had  p^ished.  Of  M 
^jghts  who  a^lended  him,  a)l  had  lost  their  hoff^ 
and  storey;  «nd  only  a  iqisenAle  ise^ii:  W«P  M  ^ 
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w  pnnid  and  boasting  armament  wliicli  set  ont 
fnm  Ratisbonne.  Rednced  to  tbis  miserable 
plight,  the  Emperor  in  yam  endearonred  to  per- 
suade his  barons  to  continne  the  enterprise.  They 
bad  already  experienced  enough  of  the  general;- 
ibip  of  their  liiaster,  and  of  the  resistance  which 
they  bad  to  expect  from  th^  enemy.  He  was, 
tliereibre,  obliged  to  take  a  monmfnl  farewell  of 
Louis,  and  retnm  to  Constantinople,  receiFing, 
vhen  he  arrived  there,  the  most  flattering  atten- 
tions from  Mannel,  Who  was  willing  to  hidi^  the 
BatiBfaction  he  felt  at  his  defeat,  nnder  tbe  siniles 
of  a  pretended  friendship. 

A.D.  1148.  It  was  now  the  deptb  of  winter, 
ted  the  French  cmsaders  were  pursuing  their  toiU 
some  march  through  the  desolate  country  or 
Phrygia.  Every  obstacle  whicb  the  rigour  of  the 
Beasoa,  br  the  bleak  and  depopulated  nature  of 
the  hmd,  could  oppose  to  their  progress,  assailed 
them  on  the  way;  bht  their  courage  remained 
Mstinted ;  and  they  at  length  reached  the  banks 
*fih8  Meander,  Where  the  enemy  apneared  to 
Aspnte  their  passage.  The  battle  Which  ensued 
^  fought  with  desperate  courage  on  both  sides  : 
hUl  the  French  were  victorious,  and  they  resumed 
their  roiite  with  the  most  fervent  hopes  of  final 
^^ccess.  These,  however,  were  speedily  damped 
^y  the  untoward  event  of  a  defeat,  which  followed 
&me  Upon  the  late  triumph.  Having  to  traverse 
*  iofty  mountain,  the  first  division  of  the  forces, 
tt^der  the  command  of  the  Seigneur  de  Taille- 
^wg,  received  orders  to  halt  on  the  heights  till  the 
^^  of  the  army  should  come  up,  when  the  whole 
^w  U)  descend  ihto  the  plain  in  order  of  battle. 

MiBe%  with  iiottiing  td  impede  tbeii^  toarcb^ 
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tbe  tioopft  of  the  Lord  de  TaUlebonrg  ^poddf 
reached  die  spot  where  they  were  ordered  to  mil 
for  their  companions.     But  the  wild  and  dreiry 
aspect  of  the  moantaina  offered  little  temptatioii 
to  repose ;  and  the  Qneen  and  several  other  ladissy 
who  were  nnder  the  protection  of  the  Seigneur, 
persuaded  him  to  continue  his  route  till   thef 
should  find  a  place  for  encampment  more  suited 
to  their  taste.     But  no  sooner  had  the  French 
squadrons  forsaken  tlieir  strong  position  on  the 
hills,  than  it  was  occupied  by  the  Turks.     In  the 
mean  time,  the  remainder  of  the  Christains  came  up ; 
and  as  they  had  no  idea  but  that  Uie  figures  they 
saw  moving  about  in  the  distance  were  their  cem^ 
rades,  they  hesitated  not  to  break  their  ranks,  and 
prepare  for  pitching  the  tents.     Suddenly  every 
rock  and  defile  were  teeming  with  Mussulmans, 
The  crusaders,  unable  to  recover  firom  their  panic, 
perished  before  they  could  offer  any  resistance; 
and  Louis  owed  his  life  to  the  loyalty  of  a  few  of 
his  nobles,  who  rallied  round  him  at  the  moment 
of  danger.     Thirty  of  these  brave  men  perished  in 
the  defence  of  their  master ;  and  after  Ui«r  .defieaty 
Louis  placed  his  back  against  a  rock,  and  oonti* 
nned  the  fight  alone,  till  the  Saracens  who  ai* 
tacked  him  growing  weary,  aud  not  knowing  Ins 
rank,  lefir  him,  to  pursue  an  easier  and  more  pnn 
fitable  victory.  , 

The  news  of  this  battle,  with  a  report  of  tbe 
King's  death,  quickly  reached  Europe,  and  tha 
most  lively  distress  prevailed  throughout  the  do- 
minions of  the  unfortunate  monarch.  Bat  ev»t 
the  desperate  defeat  which  he  had  suffered,  was 
not  sufficient  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Evropei 
without  sacrificing  more  Mood  and  treaaure  to  the 
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uMbiteking.  Ite  reftigtied  ^ie  cotahnahd  of  the 
foMs  to  Gilbert,  an  old  uid '  ctol#brftted  warrior, 
ibd  to  £f)^rard  des  Bartes,  Gratad-ttiabter  Of  thi^ 
Teiii)>kr8«  Hieir  mardi  through  PamphyHa  waa 
attmided  whh  the  ttsttal  etila  of  famine  and  dia- 
eaae,  and  their  only  hope  lay  in  the  ejcpectation  of 
finding  in  the  Greek  city  of  Attalie  tome  relief  to 
thdr  fln£ferings.  But  what  ^raa  their  constema^ 
tioiiy  on  Arriving  at  this  place,  to  find  its  gatei 
fiM  closed  agaiiist  th^m,  and  thc^ife*  application  for 
flfaeller  from  the  tempestooas  tod  hitter  atmo- 
spbera  trested  with  indifference  I 

The  aaia^y  of  the  crasadera  was  nbw  complete, 
lltey  bad  neither  clothing  nor  provistbns,  and  wcr^ 
eapoaed,  %Midttt  a  chance  of  shelter,  to  the  destruc- 
tm  efiRscts  of  the*  season.  Every  day  saw  theii' 
nnHibers  thinned  by  the  most  cruel  of  deaths.  But 
nothing  could  aflbrd  a  stronger  proof  Of  the  King^s 
detntioii  and  fiminess  of  character,  than  his  con- 
dnd  on  this  occasion.  He  implored  his  folio werk 
to  iMiain  with  him,  aqd  pursue  tbeii*  design, 
whsleFer  m^ht  he  the  diifecuhies  of  the  way, 
proAiishig  to  share  !^th  them  all  he  had,  and  to 
sfaHnk  from  no  peril  or  snfi^ring  which  it  might 
be  neeeesary  to  endure.  But  his  barons,  however 
lidved  by  these  su|>plic^tiohs,  saw  the  utter  im- 
pmfiiibiUty  Of  kiemaining  where  they  were,  or  en- 
^deavonring  aiiy  further  progress,  without  bringing 
npon  themselves  inevitable  destructiofa.  They, 
tfaclhsfore,  refused  to  listen  to  his  entr^kti^s,  tod 
oidy  blamed  him  for  not  turning  hfa  arms  against 
the  fi&tse  tod  barbarous  Gieek. 

A«  the  Christians  saw  bo  btber  metos  of  d^- 
lit^«nce  froni  their  misery,  it  iVas  with  some 
dsgiib  tof  satidikction  they  rec^ved  an  intimation 
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firom  tho  gavenior  of  Attalie,  thai  he  would  ftv- 
nish  them  with  a  certain  number  of  vesselBy  ill 
which  they  might  return  to  Eoropey  or  proceed 
whererer  they  chose.      The  o£fer  was  accept- 
ed ;  but  several  weeks  passed  before  the  ships  ap* 
fieared ;  and  then  it  was  found,  that  only  a  part 
of  the  army  could  be  transported  in  the  small  and 
ill-prepared  fleet.     To  those  who  were  to  remain 
at  Attalie,  and  pursue  their  journey  over  landi 
XfOuis  gave  liberal  supplies  of  money,  and  appoint- 
ed two  noblemen  of  rank  and  character  as  their 
leaders.     But  the  £aite  of  these  poor  wretches  was 
of  the  most  calamitous  kind.     The  Turks,  finding 
them  reduced  to  so  small  a  number,  attacked  them 
without  intermission.     The  Greeks  continued  to 
j^fuse  them  admission  into  the  city*     Their  two 
leaders  forsook  them,  and  they  all  perished  either 
by  the  sword  of  the  Saracens,  or  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  march  into  Cilicia.     Louis  had  directed 
)m  course  towards  Antioch,  and  arrived  there  in 
safety  with  his  queen,  and  the  small  portion  of 
his  army,  which  he  had  been  able  to  save  from 
the  disasters  that  had  attended  his  route.     Biqr- 
mond  of  Poictiers,  who  was  then  prince  of  An- 
tioch, was  zealously  employed  in  defending  him- 
self against  the  approaches  of  the  Saracens.    The 
arrival  of  Louis  gave  him  hopes  of  being  able  to 
form  a  powerful  army  to  meet  the  enemy ;  and  be 
used  every  means  likely  to  persuade  the  King  to 
remain  in  his  principality ;  but  nothing  avail^  to 
induce  Louis  to  defer  his  visit  to  Jerusalem* 
Raymond,  however,  continued  his  entreaties ;  aiyi, 
finding  himself  so  unsuccessful  with  the  King*  be 
next  turned  the  whole  force  of  his  persuaaiooa  to- 
wards the  Queen,  who  was  his  niece*    The  cha- 
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nder  of  Eletnor  wm  no  oniMnont  to  the  cmiM 
in  which  sho  had  pretended  to  engage  faeiaelf* 
She  k  reported  to  hare  been  devoted  to  gaietjr 
and  TolaptnoQsnese ;  and  when  her  pennatiionfl 
excited  the  snspicioos  of  the  King,  and  convinoed 
him  atill  more  of  his  dnty  to  leave  the  court  of 
Antioeh  for  the  aepnlchre  of  the  Saviour,  she  n- 
mted  with  her  ancle  in  a  project  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  between  herself  and  Lonis.  The  King, 
on  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  had  her  secured  one 
night ;  and«  having  brought  her  into  the  camp,  im- 
mediately todc  his  departure. 

Louis  lost  no  time  in  pressing  his  march  to- 
wards Jerusalem;  and  when  he  arrived  in  the 
neigfaboarhood  of  the  Holy  City,  he  was  met  by 
multitadcA  of  the  inhabitants,  who  came  out  to  es- 
cort him  into  the  town,  and  who,  in  almost  impious 
imitation  of  the  scene  which  took  place  onChrist's 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  carried  olive  branches  in 
their  hands,  and  made  the  air  resound  with  their 
exi^mations  of—-**  Blessed  is  he  who  cometh  in 
die  name  of  the  Lord  I"  The  arrival  of  the  French 
King  was  rendered  still  more  joyful  by  that  of  the 
Emperor  Conrade,  who  reached  Jerusalem  about 
the  same  time ;  and  the  most  flattering  hopes  were 
conceived  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  City, 
that  they  might  now  again  defy  the  power  of  the 
Moslem. 

In  an  assembly,  which  was  shcMrtly  after  held  at 
Ptolemais,  it  was  determined  that  an  attempt 
should  be  immediately  made  to  obtain  possession 
of.  the  strong  and  important  town  of  Damascus. 
Yerioua  other  projects  had  been  formed  by  Ray- 
mond of  Antioeh,  and  others  of  the  Chrislian  prin- 
ces ;  but  the  quarrel  which  had  taken  place  re- 
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piMmiee  of  ^  {brmer;  and  luneiig  the  bigli-toi* 
ireueD,  who  formed  put  of  the  noble  BatBinAAy  «b 
Puileinaig,  the  Qaeen  of  France  iiul  lib  |»ltfe& 
DiflfNites  of  other  khtde  pMndled  over  ttie  mSttitt 
df  fleverftl  of  the  chiefs  whofte  mioQ  WM  wtteth 
B$ity  to  the  sQcoesB  of  any  great  andertddng^ ;  aiid^ 
eBCoimged  as  the  fidthfnl  w^lre  by  the  plesenee  cf 
so  many  distinguished  ]imees  and  WanioiSy  they 
bad  yet  reason  to  tremble  for  the  efieeta  wbictl 
dftword  might  honrly  produce  among  tbeas. 

The  command  of  the  army  was  shared  betweat 
Baldwin  the  Third,  King  of  JehisiJem,  the  Em- 
peror Conrade,  akid  the  King  of  France.  Early  ii 
the  spring  it  began  its  march,  and,  aftet  someahM 
dielays,  eki6amped  abont  Jnne,  within  aight  of  0a<« 
mascus ;  and  on  the  spot  where  Saint  Panl  is  sap^ 
posed  to  hare  seen  the  awfal  tision  to  whidi  he 
owed  his  conrerBion.  Situated  in  the  yalley  foran 
od  by  the  two  mountainonei  ridges  known  by  tfaa 
munes  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanns,  this  andient city 
was  celebrated,  as  well  for  the  lo^elineea  of  the 
tttrrounding  conntry,  as  for  its  splendour  and  opa- 
lence.  The  rivers  of  Abana  and  Pharpbar  ponred 
their  deiicions  waters  along  its  plains ;  and  ita  grotes 
of  fig-trees  and  of  the  most  fragrant  sbmba  le^ 
aonnded  continually  with  the  melody  of  birds  and 
the  mnrmnr  of  cooling  fountains.  **  The  bead  of 
Syria  is  Damascus,"*  was  the  langiu|pe  of  the 
Prophet ;  and  the  Emperor  Julian,  or  the  writer  of 
the  letteiB  attributed  to  him,  breaking  out  into  r^ 
tare  at  the  thought  of  its  lorely  valleys,  and  fS&A- 
iiaing  rivers  and  streamlets,  claims  for  it  the  «I^|^ 
Moo  of  the  Eye  of  the  East. 

•  Isaiah  Til.  8. 
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The  power  of  Noareddin  at  the  time  when  the 
Cfanstians  appeared  in  the  plains  of  Daroascnsy 
had  been  increased  by  the  continnal  successes 
of  his  victorious  arms.  The  wisdom  of  this 
ifiatingaished  Mosnlman  was  equal  to  his  ral- 
our ;  and  he  secured  his  conquests  by  a  prudence 
and  policy  as  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects 
as  his  heroism.  Of  all  the  inferior  states  of 
Syria,  the  city  of  Damascus  was  the  only  one  which 
retained  its  independence,  and  that  bad  already 
been  threatened  repeatedly  by  Noureddin.  The 
character  of  the  governor,  who  was  slothful  and 
unwarlike,  tempted  the  assailants  to  renew  their' 
preparations  for  the  conquest  of  so  important  a 
place ;  but  the  Christians  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
field,  and  the  Saracens  were  compelled  to  pause 
in  their  career. 

The  rich  groves  and  vineyards  by  which  the 
northern  and  western  sides  of  Damascus  were  sur- 
ronnded,  served  as  places  of  concealment  to  nume- 
rous bodies  of  archers,  who  were  stationed  there 
immediately  on  the  approach  of  the  crusaders. 
Lofty  walls  defended  the  city  on  the  other  sides ; 
and  the  Christians  preferred  attempting  to  pass  the 
ambushes  and  intrenchments  of  the  north  and 
west,  to  attacking  these  formidable  ramparts.  Af- 
ter a  long  and  fierce  encounter,  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  defence,  was  frequently  slackened  and 
again  commenced,  the  enemy  began  to  retreat  from 
his  several  holds,  and  fled  to  the  river  which  bath- 
ed the  walls  of  the  city.  Here  the  conflict  was 
recommenced  with  fresh  fury.  The  three  kings 
performed  prodigies  of  valour ;  and  the  Emperor 
Coninade  waged  single  combat  with  a  gigantic  Sa- 
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laceoy  hurled  him  from  his   horde,  and  whn  % 
single  hlow  severed  him  in  two. 

Nothing  now  appeared  to  oppose  the  speedy  re- 
daction of  Damascos ;  and  the  chiefs,  heFore  follow- 
ing up  their  success,  employed  several  days  in  consi- 
dering who  was  to  enjoy  the  government  of  the  splen- 
did city.  The  Count  of  Flanders  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  decision  in  his  favour ;  hut  the  other 
chiefs,  no  longer  caring  ahout  a  conquest  from  whidi 
they  were  to  derive  no  personal  advantage,  speedily 
lost  their  zeal  for  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise ; 
mad,  after  many  disputes,  the  siege  was  recom- 
menced, under  every  disadvantage  which  could  re- 
sult from  indifference  and  dissension.  By  an  un- 
fortunate error  in  generalship  the  army  was  re- 
moved from  the  post  it  had  gained  with  so  much 
difficulty,  and  from  which  the  assault  of  the  town 
was  comparatively  easy,  to  one  in  which  its  attacks 
were  opposed  by  the  strong  towers  and  ramparts,' 
in  which  the  besieged  placed  their  prindpal  reli- 
ance. A  large  body  of  new  forces  was  in  the 
meantime  added  to  the  reassured  garrison ;  and  af- 
ter a  few  feeble  attempts,  the  Chrbtians  raised  the 
siege,  and  fled  before  the  princes  of  Aleppo  and 
Moesul,  who  were  said  to  be  on  their  march  to 
Damascus.  .  We  cannot  stop  to  inquire  to  whom 
the  disgrace  of  this  defeat,  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, chiefly  belongs.  It  is  most  likely  to  have  le- 
ftulted  from  the  genei'^l  spirit  of  discord  which  al- 
most invariably  prevailed  among  the  leaders  of  the 
army,  when  any  prize  lay  in  the  way  which  could 
not  be  esiiily  divided.  The  evil  consequences, 
however,  of  the  event  were  immediately  felt.  In 
an  assembly  of  chiefs  held  shortly  after  their 
trsat,  tb4  siege  of  Ascalon  was  proposed  as  an 
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Iwpriae  likely  to  prore  tacceBafal.  But  seUhflr 
amity  nor  enthusiasm  any  longer  existed  among 
the  sereral  diyisions  of  the  army,  or  the  princes 
who  led  them.  The  Emperor  Conrade,  therefort^ 
hade  adieu  to  the  Holy  Land,  without  further 
tempting  the  calamitous  fate  which  had  hitherto  at- 
tended him,  and  Louis  followed  him  to  Europe  a 
few  months  after. 

Thus  ended  the  second  crusade,  the  exeats  of 
which  are  far  less  worthy  of  attention,  than  the 
characters  which  they  hring  into  notice.  Immense 
masses  of  the  populace  of  France,  Germany  and 
Italy,  were  roused  hy  a  sudden  and  tumultuous  ex- 
citement of  passion  and  devotion  ;  hut  after  the  firal 
farrour  of  enthusiasm  passed  away,  the  misery 
which  had  heen  caused  by  the  taxes  and  extortions 
of  the  princes  engaged  in  this  expedition^  was  felt  in 
its  fall  extent.  The  operations  of  the  army  were 
marked,  from  beginning  to  end,  hy  the  weakness 
and  incapacity  of  its  chiefe.  The  narrative  of  its 
progress  is  one  continued  detail  of  disgrace  and 
suffering ;  and  not  a  single  instance  occurs  of  any 
event  which  might  relieve  the  gloomy  uniformity 
of  the  recital.  Not  even  4>s  influ^ce  of  enthu* 
siasm  can  be  discov^r^d  as  affording  alleviation  to 
the  distresses  of  iJbe  perishing  crusaders.  Ths 
flame  seems  to  have  burnt  itself  out,  almost  as 
soon  as  they  left  their  native*  land ;  and  they  yield- 
ed unresistingly  to  the  alternate  attacks  of  the  Mus* 
sulmans  and  disease  and  famine. 

But  it  was  not  from  the  want  of  personal  bra? 
very  in  the  chiefe,  or  of  ability  and  undaunted  de- 
votion in  the  principal  instigators  of  the  expedi- 
tion, that  it  fioaled  of  success.  Bernard  was  fiw 
superior  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  jboth  Mt  (esimw 
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Strength  of  intellect,  and  general  reputation.  He 
placed  a  reliance  on  the  external  signs  of  penitence* 
and  sacrificed  his  health  to  aosterities,  which  a 
more  rational  riev  of  religious  duty  teaches  us  to 
regard  as  contrary  to  the  simplicity  of  our  faith. 
But  it  was  only  in  the  excess  of  his  mortifications 
that  he  differed  from  the  greatest  and  most  uni- 
rersally  venerated  ornaments  of  the  church,  and  in 
an  age  when  rigid  fiistings  and  corporeal  penan-^ 
ces,  were  an  essential  part  of  practical  piety,  the 
strictness  of  his  life  is  only  an  additional  proof  of 
his  faith  and  sincerity. 

Saint  Bernard  had  many  qualities,  both  of 
mind  and  disposition,  which  claimed  the  respect 
of  his  cotemporaries,  and  ought  to  render  his 
memory  venerable  to  posterity.  He  was  tho- 
roughly versed  in  all  the  learning  of  his  profession : 
and  his  mind,  deeply  imbued  with  the  sanctity  of 
epiritual  meditation,  was  richly  stored  with  thougfati 
and  images  that  gave  a  powerful  charm  to  his  dia- 
eonrse.  Amid  all  his  attentions  to  the  burden- 
some ordinances  of  that  superstitions  age,  he  re- 
tained  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  pure  doctrines 
of  our  ftnth ;  and  used  to  say,  when  speaking  of 
God,  that  he  took  hold  of  him  by  his  two  feet, 
his  justice,  and  his  mercy ;  by  the  one,  that  he 
might  never  sink  into  slothfulness  or  forgetfniness 
of  his  condition  ;  and  by  the  other,  that  he  might 
be  safe  from  despur.  Of  his  humanity,  and  su- 
periority to  some  of  the  most  frightful  errors  of 
the  times,  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  his 
conduct  respecting  the  Jews  of  Germany.  When 
the  first  crusaders  were  traversing  that  country, 
thousands  of  the  miserable  Israelites  perishedy  it 
trill  be  remembered,  by  the  Chriatian  sword.  Tie 
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same  sarage  barbarities  w^re  again  about  to  be 
committed  by  the  followers  of  Lonis  and  Conrade. 
Bnt  Bernard  came  forth  as  the  protector  of  the 
toembltng  Jews.  ^  They  are  not  to  be  destroyed 
or  persecuted,  **  said  he,  ''bnt  to  be  converted  ;** 
and  this  enlightened  address  saved  them  from  the 
massacre  which  impended  over  them. 

On  the  retam  of  the  crusaders  front  Syria,  the 
whole  blame  of  the  disasters  which  bad  accrued 
from  the  expedition  was  ascribed  to  the  venerable 
abbot.  Bnt  he  bore  the  abuse  so  plentifully 
heaped  upon  his  name  with  the  most  perfect  re* 
sfgnaition,  and  rejoiced  that  he  was  calumniated, 
rather  than  Providence  blasphemed. 

Louis  the  Seventh,  though  greatly  wanting  in 
the  prudence  which  it  became  him  as  a  monarch 
to  cultivate,  possessed  many  qualities  which  en- 
titled him  to  respect ;  and  had  it  been  his  lot  to 
have  engaged  in  the  first,'  instead  of  the  second 
crusade,  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  would  have 
been  a  poweHul  assistant  to  the  cause.  His  va- 
lour was  of  the  most  chivalrous  kind;  and  in  the 
^Bsastrous  battle  in  which  he  lost  the  flower  of  his^ 
army,  he  equalled,  by  his  prowess,  the  actions  of 
th^  andent  heroes.  We  must'  also  regard  with' 
respect  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  nois-^ 
fortunes  which  he  suffered,  and  the  many  tempta-' 
tions  he  bad  to  swerve  from  the  course,  continued' 
to  follow  what  he  deemed  his  duty,  when  desert- 
ed by  nearly  all  bis  friends,  and  in  the  face  of  dan-' 
pit  and  even  ruin.  The  bravery  of  Godfrey,' 
though  perhaps  cdoler  and  steadier^  shone  not' 
niore  conspicuously  in-  the  fierce  onset  of  battle/ 
or  in  the  endurance  of  suffering.  '  Nor  was  the; 
I^ely  of  that  chief  snperibr  to  the  devotion  of  the^ 
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King  of  Frmoe,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  dnmly 
their  resolute  performeooe  of  the  tasl^  to  whi^ 
they  had  pledged  their  faith.  In  the  midst  of  aB 
bis  trouhles,  Louis  never  dreamed  of  freeing  hiBH 
eelf,  by  returning  to  Europe,  without  finishing  his 
pilgrimage ;  and  when  most  harassed  by  his  ows 
sufferings,  and  those  of  his  army,  he  aascmpuloiu- 
)y  attended  to  all  the  exercises  of  derotioa,  as 
when  at  home  in  his  palaee. 

The  Emperor  Coniade  appean  to  have  beet 
a  prince  whose  greatest  error  was  his  indedsioa 
of  character.  He  had  wisdom  enopgb  to  pfl^ 
oeive  the  danger  to  which  be  would  be  expoeiog 
himself,  by  leaving  his  dominions ;  hot  bis  rawlv' 
tion  and  judgment  both  forsook  him  at  Uie  iint 
impulse  of  enthusiasm.  He  wa»  brave  and  de- 
vout, but  unskilful,  it  would  seem»  in  the  coadad 
of  an  army ;  and  the  rude  multitude*  wlio  had  ody 
Peter  the  Hermit  for  their  guide,  were  not  ez« 
posed  to  a  more  terrible  destruction  tban  tint 
which  overwhelmed  the  imperial  forces. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  portraits  pn- 
aented  to  us  in  the  naxnMive  of  this  cnmde ;  bat 
we  must  not  dwell  longer  on  them,  Sngpr,  Abbet 
of  Saint  Denis,  would  otherwise  merit  oar  re- 
gard. His  prudent  advice  to  the  King  was  cal- 
culated to  save  France  from  some  of  the  worrt 
calamities  to  which  that  nation  bad  been  yet  ex- 
posed ;  and  his  shortly  after  determining  to  bead 
B  crusade  himself,  represents  him  in  the  cfaaiacter 
of  a  devotee,  who  bad  sincerity,  p^itriotisniy  and 
good  sense  to  save  a  kingpdom  from  rain;  bat 
enough  of  fervoi^r  to  brave,  at  the  age  of  aefeB^i 
a^cl  when,  bis  personal  gocni  only  waa  a^icenH^ 
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hewiBTar,  died  before  he  could  carry  his  de- 
sign into  execution ;  bnt  he  bad  proceeded  into 
Gennaays  and  collected  a  large  body  of  penons 
ready  to  follow  him  as  their  leader. 

Tbe  second  cnuade,  thongfa  monarchs  headed 
the  enterprise,  and  men  of  the  greatest  piety  fur- 
thered it  by  their  prayers,  wanted  many  of  the 
aids  to  success  which  had  attended  that  of  the 
Hermit.  The  excitement,  if  as  general,  was  not 
so  essentially  popular.  The  funds  by  which  it 
waa  supported,  were  derived  from  taxes  and  im- 
poaitions,  instead  of  the  free  devotion  of  the  peo" 
pie ;  and  the  host  of  high-spirited  and  generous 
nobles,  who  sold  their  estates  to  arm  Uieir  bold 
ratainers  for  the  war,  had  their  place  ill  supplied  by 
tha  princes  of  two  impoverished  kingdoms. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 


ACCUMULATIVG    DISASTERS  OF  T^t   B4STIRN   CHRISTIAKS. — 
JERUSALEM  SURRENDERS  TO  SALADIK. THB  THIRD  CRUSJtDB. 

AD«  1152.  The  9aine  difference  may  be  per- 
<:eivcd  between  the  first  cmaadey  and  tbe  after 
expeditions  known  by  that  name,  as  between  tbe 
first  wild  burst  of  a  monntain  torrent  from  its  bed, 
and  the  current  of  its  waters  when  they  bave 
reached  the  plain,  and  run  on  in  a  languid  course, 
which  only  reminds  us  of  its  origin,  when  some 
accident  of  the  elements  widens  or  quickens  it. 
It  is  the  observation  of  Gibbon,  that,  "  however 
splendid  it  may  seem,  a  regular  story  of  tbe  cru» 
sades  would  exhibit  the  perpetual  return  of  the 
same  causes  and  effects ;  and  the  frequent  at- 
tempts for  the  defence  or  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  would  appear  so  many  faint  and  unsuccess- 
ful copies  of  the  original.'*  Were  the  story  of 
the  crusades,  indeed,  only  valuable  for  the  splen- 
dour with  which  common  opinion  may  invest  it, 
the  remark  of  the  historian  would  be  as  correct, 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  narrative,  as  it 
is  in  respect  to  its  interest.  But  history  is  not 
written  to  affect  the  mind  with  brilliant  exhibi- 
tions or  romantic  incidents.  If  it  often  chance 
to  have  the  charm  of  fiction,  it  is  only  becanse 
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tntth  is  Mmetimes  ai  tMage,  tor  **  ttnttg«r 
tlim  iktMB."  ICi  prdper  oligeet  it  to  InAl  • 
bridge  orer  tiie  daric  ebMm  of  the  put ;  to  bo  in 
oil  KgpoctB  tbe  reflex  of  propbeajri  and  aid  no  to 
look  bttcky  by  the  skUfnl  empbyiiieiit  of  bmnaa 
teoiMOg,  08  the  taner,  by  a  diTine  power,  enabloo 
«§ to kMk teward.  Bot ^record  which  ia  i^taa 
«§  of  paat  e?entB  is,  therefoiey  equally  Tahuble^ 
whether  they  hare  flown  oa  in  a  regolar  or  iatep* 
tuptad  eoarae,  whether  one  age  haa  been  the  pot« 
tern  of  another,  <Nr  totally  its  oppooite.  In  the 
one  iaatance,  we  ahaH  be  able  to  diacorer  how 
loD|^  eertain  uotiTes  of  action  can  eziat  withont 
beilig  worn  ovt ;  and,  in  the  other,  how  tnddenly 
they  can  be  deatroyed  or  nentiilized  by  a  change 
of  circnaistaaeea* 

If  there  were  nothing  else  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  acconnta  whidi  haye  hem  banded  down 

aecttng  the  mrioua  cntsadea,  there  wonld  bo 
cient  to  Intereat  ns  in  the  picture  which  they 
preaent  of  ao  many  thonaanda  of  men,  not  mora* 
ly  of  dlflferait  eoantriea,  bnt  of  diflerent  perioda^ 
uniting  in  one  grand  and  nnifbrm  pnnait— -it  ho- 
iag  the  tocond  great  phenomenon  in  the  Holy 
Wars,  that  they  were  ao  many  tinea  rehired,  and 
oontinned  to  excite  popolar  paaaion  in  their  fimrar 
for  nearly  two  faandred  yeara.  Bat  to  retmra  to 
our  narratire. 

The  diaoouiaging  termination  of  the  aeoond 
craaade,  added  greatly  to  the  diatreaaea  of  the  Syw 
rian  Christians ;  and  the  fame  of  Nonreddin  seemed 
to  threaten  them  with  immediate  rain.  Raymond 
had  Ihllen  in  battle  with  the  Saracen  shortly  after 
die  siege  of  Damascns,  and  his  death  was  IbHo^ 
ed  by^  diamombennent.of  hia  prinoipafity,  many 
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o£  the  towns  of  whidb>  left  witiioat  a  mas^UTy'w 
■gned  their  liberties  to  .the  Moslem  chief  without 
ft  struggle.     Baldwin  of  Jerusalem  had^  with  dif- 
ieulty,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  freed  him- 
self from  the  conu'onl  of  his  mother  Melisinda; 
hut  sinee  that  time»  she  had, continued  to  .recover 
•r  retain  .a  considerable  part  of  the  royal.  authority- 
She  was  a  conspicuous  personage  in  the  council 
assembled  at  Ptolemais,  on  the  arrival  of  lionis 
and  Conrade,  and  she  made  her  voice  to  be, heard 
in  every  debate  of  any  importan<;e.     At  the  .pe- 
riod of  which  we  are  now  speaking,   she  bad 
carried  her  ambition  so  far  as  to  dispute  openly  irith 
h«r  son  for  the  enjoyment  of  sovereign  authority; 
and  the  schism  offered  the  enemy  a  strong,  tempta- 
tion to  attack  the  kingdom  thus,  badly  gorerned. 
An  assault  was  actually  made  on  the  Holy  City 
by  a  band  of  adventarpus  Saracens.;  and  bad  Me- 
lisinda and  her  son  been  the  only  defenders  or 
counsellors  of  the  state,  it  must  haye  speedily  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  this  misfortoBa 
;Hras  averted  by  the  bravery  of  several  members  of 
the  orders  of  religious  knights. 
^    The  principality  of.  Edessa,  whjMe  late  unfor* 
jlnnate  master  Jocelis  died  in  a  Turkish  pnocm, 
was  soon  .after  depopulated  of  its  Chnstian  inha* 
hitants,  and  returned  to  the  possession  of  the.  Sa- 
racens.    The  desolating  conquests  of  this.  enemy» 
'  which  were  thus  daily  threatening  the  doralnibos 
4>f .  the  faithful  in  the  East,  if  they  could  be  wit^ 
ttossed  in  Europe  with  only  so  much  of  enthnsissiB 
tiiat  it  ceased  with  the  influx  of  distress  mA  ^ 
jmine,  operated  differently  on  the  minds :  (if  fd# 
^Syrian  Christians  tliemselves.     They  bud^  eo^ 
out  as  pilgrims, .  bui  they  wei«  now  the  sellM  lA^ 
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babitaiits  of  the  Iiuid ;  and  many  of  tbem  had  been 
in  the  country,  and  felt  attached  to  it,  not  only  for 
its  holiness,  hot  for  its  being  the  land  of  their  na- 
tivity. Where  none  of  these  feelings  operated,  and 
the  subject  was  considered  as  a  mere  matter  of 
ordinary  concern,  there  were  many  reasons  to  make 
^e  approach  of  the  Saracens  an  event  dreadful  to 
the  Christians.  They  might  worship  the  Saviour 
in  any  part  of  the  earth,  and  in  their  native  coun- 
try,  or  that  of  their  forefathers  ;  they  might  quick- 
ly form  new  feelings  of  patriotism  and  affec- 
tion ;  bnt  it  would  not  be  so  easy  for  them  to  find 
a  home  in  the  parent-land,  or  the  means  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  this  apprehension  extended  from  the 
meanest  burgher  to  the  proudest  knights  and  no- 
bles, and  to  the  King  of  Jerusalem  himself. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  out  of  a  mere  principle  of 
chivalry  or  devotion  that  Baldwin  proceeded  to 
the  siege  of  Ascalon,  but  kom  motives  of  interest, 
which  greatly  added  to  the  vigour  with  which  the 
spirit  of  knighthood  inspired  him.  Ascalon  was 
an  important  post  of  defence  to  Egypt ;  and  its 
possession  would  be,  in  the  present '  situation  of 
uSedrf^  a  most  valuable  advantage  to  the  Chris- 
tians. But  it  was  protected  by  fortifications  that 
seemed  to  defy  attack ;  and  its  bold  and  well  pro- 
visioned garrison  was  sufficiently  strong  to  meet  the 
threats  of  the  besieging  forces.  The  Christian  name, 
Jiowever,  still  continued  to  be  dreaded  in  Asca- 
lon ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  exertions  the 
Saracen  chiefs  could  preserve  the  people  from  de- 
^;»air.  The  siege  had  continued  for  two  months, 
when  a  fleet  arrived  from  Europe  with  several 
bands  of  pilgrims  on  board.  Gerard  of  Sidon  was 
inlieady  at  the  head  of  fifteen  vessels ;  and  this  re* 
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ii^oi!^meiit,  Wth  oF  file  iM$a  and  land  ftfrcfeb,  ^ 
dnced  the  modt  joyfiil  exdtement  througboat  tbe 
Christian  camp.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  cautions 
and  nnceaaing  actiyity  of  the  Muastdman  diieisy 
Aacalon  must  hare  at  ondi  Mien  into  the  hands 
6t  the  besiegers ;  btit  evei^  ptecantiom  was  used 
to  preserve  the  defences  df  the  city;  and  at  niglrt 
huge  glass  lanterns  were  suspended  from  k»ftf 
buildings,  to  prevent  a  surprise  during  the  Msr 
ness*  By  these  means  they  continued  a  success- 
ful  riesistance  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  Christians; 
and  five  months  had  passed  without  the  latter  bar- 
ing gained  any  important  advantage.  A  fleet  from 
£gypt  brought  reinforcements  about  this  time  to 
the  city;  and  this  seems  to  have  urged  the  Chris- 
tians to  a  more  vigorous  attack.  From  a  more- 
able  tower  of  prodigious  si^se,  they  assailed  the 
enemy  with  such  force,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
the  ramparts  should  be  any  longer  defended) 
till  at  length  the  Saracens  determined  upon  at- 
tempting the  destruction  of  the  formidable  ma- 
chine. In  order  to  etiPect  this  important  pnged, 
they  cast  a  quantity  of  wood  under  the  part  of  tin 
walls  by  which  the  tower  was  placed.  On  tins 
wood  they  poured  oil  and  oAer  combuatiblesy  to 
which  they  immediately  set  fire,  expecting  that  tbe 
sudden  combustion  would  speedily  destroy  the  ma- 
chine. But,  as  when  a  similar  ei^periment  was 
tried  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  wind  drove 
the  flames  with  great  force  against  the  ramparts,  and 
the  fortiBcations  speedily  took  fire.  Through  tbe 
Whole  of  the  day  and  night  the  wind  continued  to 
JTan  the  flames ;  and  jiTst  fts  the  mom  was  dawn- 
ing, the  terrified  inhabitants  heard  the  walls  tum- 
ble with  a  horrid  chish  to  the  earth.    The  Chri*" 
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tiaa  warriors  roiued  themselves  at  the  nciae,  and 
ran  towards  the  breach.  A  party  of  Templars 
rushed  into  the  city,  and  others  of  the  army  pre- 
pared to  follow  them  ;  but,  to  their  astonishment, 
the  holy  knights  had  placed  guards  against  the 
place  of  entrance,  either  to  forbid  their  fellow* 
warriors  to  follow,  or  to  give  them  false  intelligence. 
While,  however,  they  were  engaged  in  pillage,^ 
which  they  hoped  to  enjoy  entirely  by  themselves, 
the  Saracens  recovered  from  their  consternation, 
rallied  a  few  of  their  best  soldiers,  and,  turning 
npon  the  Templars,  speedily  put  them  to  flight. 
In  vain  the  dishonourable  chevaliers  looked  for 
help.  None  of  thehr  conorades  were  near,  and  they 
perished  nearly  to  a  man. 

The  success  with  which  this  first  band  of  their 
enemies  was  repulsed,  encouraged  the  Moslems  to 
make  a  still  further  resistance  to  the  approach  of 
the  besiegers  ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  latter  were 
obliged  to  retreat  to  their  camp,  and  give  up  all 
idea  of  the  immediate  possession  of  the  city.  So 
disgusted  wer^  the  King  of  Jerusalem  and  several 
of  the  coblemen  in  the  army  with  tbis<  event,  that 
they  proposed  raising  the  siege,  and  returning 
home ;  but  the  prayers  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
advantageous  position  which  they  now  held,  in^* 
duced  them  to  determine  on  renewing  the  assault 
the  following  day.  At  the  hour  proposed,  the 
besiegers  commenced  their  attack;  the  Saracens 
gave  way ;  and  it  was  evident  to  the  inhabitants 
that  the  city  could  hold  out  bat  a  short  time 
longer.  Uttering  the  roost .  melancholy  laments, 
therefore,  they  implored  the  chiefs  not  to  continue 
a  defence  which  would  only  expose  them  to  still 
greater  evils,  or  uselessly  prolong  their  present 
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iiiBerilt|^.  A  def^utation  was  accordingly  M^lio 
the  Christian  cam|i,  and  a  proposal  made  to  su* 
hinder  the  city,  on  the  condition  that  the  inhabitaste 
should  be  permitted  to  leave  it  in  safety  in  thitt 
days.  The  chiefs  assembled  in  council  received  the 
smrender  of  the  place  with  the  greatest  astonbhaeoti 
and,  as  they  had  entertained  little  hope  of  racb 
speedy  sttccess,  attributed  it  solely  to  the  ^vi- 
dential  interference  of  God. 

A.  D.  1 163.  We  most  pass  rapidly  over  the 
events  which  intervened  between  this  period  and 
the  preparations  for  the  Third  Cmsiide.  Baldwui 
continued  to  resist  ihe  arms  of  Nodteddin  widi 
various  success ;  but  shortly  after,  having  snceeed^ 
ed  in  repressing  the  attempts  of  the  Turks  in  the 
principality  of  Antioch,  he  died  by  poison,  adflai- 
nistered  to  him  by  a  Syrian  physician.  Hb  cha* 
racter  rendered  him,  in  geniend,  the  favourite  ef 
his  subjects ;  but  instatic^  are  on  record  of  hie 
dis^gard  of  truth  and  justice,  when  his  penooal 
advant^  i^uii'ed  theh:  sacrifice.  Thtu,  for  sk- 
Ismple,  he  had  given  permission  to  soine  Ank 
tribes  to  settle  themselves  on  ihe  p«stiirig-la&dB  af 
F^eas,  where  they  hdd  remained  for  some  ytf^ 
in  perfect  confidence  of  his  good  faith.  Bat  it  at 
happened  that  he  found  himself  in  want  of  mcneft 
and,  without  regard  either  to  his  knighthood  er 
liis  religion,  he  seized  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
Arabs,  and,  with  the  price  they  brotighti  paid  bia 
debts.  But  he  was  amply  punished  for  bis  (Haho- 
iiesty,  by  the  defeats  which  h^  shortly  afttor  arf^ 
ed ;  and  many  of  his  bravest  knights  and  btfrea^ 
lunong  whom  was  the  Gnlnd-master  of  the  T«M- 
plars,  were  taken  prisoners  by  Noureddili. 

Bddidnwaa  aucceededbyfaislirotiier  AmiQ^ 
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who  wm  ablifimd  b^efseiy  dsw  itf  Ae  psopitt 
and  was  dveatenad,  at  the  commencemeiit  of  jbis 
nrign,  by  a  ftction  which  pr^po^ed  to  change  the 
order  of  snceeaason,  in  order  to  exclude  him  fnnift 
the  throne.  Bat  baFing  overcome  hia  domeatic 
enemies,  he  tamed  hia  thoaghta  towaitla  Egypt, 
the  GODcfitioQ  of  which  was  layoorable  to  his  hoa- 
^e  intentions.  The  riralship  which  existed  b%* 
tween  the  pretenders  to  the  h,rowr  of  the  Caliphf 
destroyed  the  peace  of  the  country ;  and  when  the 
Ktag  of  Jerusalem  reached  the  borders  of  the 
Nile,  he  met  an  annyy  which  apeedily  yidded  U» 
his  better  diaciplined  forcea-  At  length  the  Visier 
Bngam,  whose  authority  waa  threatened  by  the 
Vjppraaeh  of  his  rival,  under  the  protection  of  ode 
of  the  Emba  of  Noureddiui  solicited  the  aaiAilr 
Slice  of  the  Christians,  and  ofleiiid  to  requite  their 
Q9rviees  with  the  most  libeml  rewards*  But  he 
vas  Blain  in  battle  before  hia  allies  could  render 
him  the  aid  required,  and  hia  enemy  Chaver  wuf 
pat  in  possession  of  tbe>  government.  The  latter, 
however,  now  began  to  discover  the  error  into  which 
he  bad  &llen,  by  calling  in  an  ally  sq  powerful  and 
ambitiona  aa  ^oureddin.  The  captain  of  that  vic^ 
toriooa  Moslem  refused  to  lei^ve  the  country,  whneh 
he  had  reduced  to  the  wi)l  of  Chaver ;  and  the 
latter,  seemg  no  method  of  freeing  himself  from 
his  treacherous  friends,  determined  to  seek  the  ti* 
Uance  of  Ae  Christians,  who  were  on  their  march 
towards  Cahv.  By  their  aesistanoe,  he  aucceeded 
in  fordiig  the  enemy  into  Bilbeis,  from-  whence, 
*ftar  three  months,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat' by 
^itnb^ien*  Soon  after  this,  Novireddin  su£fereii 
^nadher  deiieat  near  Tripoli ;  and  the  Moslems  be-^ 
m^iii^^  fipr  the  aa^  of:  tbeir  pMwMeWf 
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•till  tlie  enthtisiasm  of  tbeir  renowned  leader  ^ 
stored  their  courage,  and  again  led  tfaem  to  yf^ 
torjr,  A  new  and  formidable  expedition  was  tfafen 
determined  on  by  Nooreddin  and  the  Caliph  df 
Bagdad,  and  Egypt  was  threatened  with  an  inva^ 
Aion  by  their  united  forces. 

Amaury,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  theae  pro*- 
ceedingB,  assembled  a  council  at  Naplousa,  and  an 
army  was  quickly  raised  to  assist  the  Vizi^  of 
Egypt  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  The.  treaty 
df  -  alliance  having  been  ratified,  the  Christiana  of- 
fered the  enemy  battle  near  Cairo,  -and  succeeded 
in  driving  him  from  bis  intrenchments ;  but  the 
advantage  thus  gained  was  not  pursued  ;-  and  the 
Saracens  retreated  without  much  loss  to  Alexan- 
dria. •  The  consequence,  however,'  of  the  defeat 
which  they  had  suffered,  was  the  present  tranqwl- 
Kiy  of  Egypt ;  and  the  King  of  Jerusalem  retom- 
ed  tohis  dominions,  loaded  with  the  rmmiMeai 
presents  of  the  Vissiefr  Chaver. 

'  But  the  ridies  and  magnificence  of  Cairo  had 
fiwakened  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  Amaury. 
0n  his  return  to  Palestine,  he  is  said  to  bate 
looked  with  contempt  on-  the  narrow  bouiidariea 
of  his  kiligdom,  and  to  have  regretted  that  he  hedf 
1^  Egypt 'uriconqueted.  His  marriage  wi^  the 
niece  of' the  Greek  Emperor  Manuel  did  not-Cfin- 
tHbute  to  lesion  his  ambitious  desires ;  and  he  «t 
length  invited  his  uncle  to  join  with  him  in  an  •!-' 
tack  on  th^  colintry  which  had  so  strongly  exat- 
ed  his  avariit:e.  •  '  *     ' 

.  When  the  enterpHsie  wis  proposed  in  cottil^ 
dl,  opinion  was  greatly  divided  on  the  ahB-* 
ject.  The  Hospitairera,  whose  luxury  had  Bfr** 
gM  dnady  to  make  lu<ge  revenues  necetttfy'to^* 
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4ttf  aiqyport».  were  gready  in  Ikvmir  of  tlw  to* 
-siegcn ;  mtat  of  the  Iwroiis  alao^  to  wlioai  tto 
-mne  necoantieB  rendered  so  rich  a  prize  «n  object 
of  desire,  exprewed  similar  sentiments;  bat  to 
the  faonenr  of  the  Templars  be  it  spoken,  they  ro» 
msted  with  energy  and  eloquence  the  proeecvticm 
of  a  design,  whidi  they  declared  would  be  a  no» 
Jation  of  Christian  faith*  The  treaty  which  ha4 
-been  made  it  was  not  for  them  to  breaks  witb^ 
•out  any  reason  bat  their  desire  of  spoil ;  and»  efeft 
omsidered  in  a  political  point  of  Tiew,  the  statft 
^rftbe  kii^fdom  was  not  soch  as  to  render  an  on* 
devtaktng  of  great  haasard  and  diffiealty  advimUt 
St 'that  time.  But  these  reasons  were  ofetmled 
by  the  Kii^  and  bis  less  honooiable  coansellot% 
smd  the  invasion  of  Egypt  was  finidly  determined 


A.D*1168.  The  Cfaristiaa army dueded its fim 
morements  towards  Bilbeis,  which  it  took  by  as* 
«anit»  and  pat  the  whole  of  the  pepnlaUon  to  tto 
mfmd.  From  this  place,  it  proceeded  by  rapM 
naiehea  on  the  roate  to  Cairo,  where  <tfa»  terrified 
Egyptians  expected  to  see  its  banners  diflpkyeA 
in  tnomph  orer^their  rained  oonntry.  Bat  all  tto 
effiMTts  which  despair  coaid  make,  had  been  fm* 
ployed  to  ayert  the  coming  blow*  Nonreddia  had 
been  smmmoned  to  their  assistance,  and  tto  troepa 
asaembled  on  which  cmifidence  coold  to  beal 
placed  in  this  extremity*  In  addition,  howevw» 
to  Aese  measores,  they  employed  one  which  pro» 
mieed  a  still  totter  chance  of  saccess,  and-  sea* 
ambaaoidoTS  to  Amaory,  offering^him  a  vast  epm 
of  mooey  to  withdrew  his  foroes.  Tto  Kii^  of 
Jcmaalem  had  been  already  reodored  donbtWae 
lotto  toal  iwoe  of  dm  caootesi*  Ttoprepantttom 
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4Hld»  by  iho  figypdaas,  oonmoMi  Yam  ^wt'tke 
4MiiqMit  would  not  be  so  easily  acbwfed  wm  be 
jMid  at  iinft  uaagined,  end  tbe  spiirQecb  of  l^kmt 
veddin's  Hoops,  filled  him  with  apprdieBsioasfor  bis 
aafely.  Witbont  any  great  unwiUingneBa,  tbtjo 
lore,  be  assented  to  tbe  proposals  made  faitt  by 
tbe  ambasaadoffs,  and  snspeaded  hie  marcb.  Bat 
kis  base  violatioii  of  the  treaty  wtas  now  aaet  by  a 
4nimiing»  which,  if  not  equally  baae,  was  vett  ib> 
led  to  punish  bis  treachery*  Tbe  EgypttaBa,  baiv^ 
Mg  gained  tuM  by  the  negociatiaB,  faaaHiMjd  b^ 
flHtt  its  .concbisbn  to  bring  feeahitoeea  sMotba 
Md»  and  improTe  4m  defences  of  th»  ptwvaaomi 
la  wn  dtd  Aasasay,  day  after  day,  azpaet  tbs 
l^yment  of  tbe  stipsJatod  anm  ;  and  at  langib  bs 
Caand  himself  duped  by  tbe  sagaosasM  eneaiyt, 
was  obliged  to  precipitate  his  retreat  to 
ja  'toffder  to  avoid  the  ittcreasiikg  oiuninv  of 
&es.  Chirkoa,  the  captain  of  l>}o«reddm'a 
•atesed  Caiiwas  a  aonqiMVor,  and  ia  that 
lar  retabied  pessenion  of  the  «oaniry.  Thm  ¥i» 
fner  Chaver  was  shortly  after  put  ta  death  by 
bis  nfarilattd  sabjects;  and  tbe  «oaqaaiar  kim- 
aclf  liFod  only  a  kiw  weeica  to  eojay  hia  .tnnnpb 
m4  bis  new  domiaiona.  The  Chriittsaai  m  ^ 
>Baifca(tiBie,  though  greatly  depressed  by  tbe 
fertaoate  tenaiaation  of  the  kte  eapediriom, 
ad  not  to  panue  aneasinvs  ior  nenewing  tha  aa» 
tempt*  Assisted  by  a  Greek  flset»4bfly  laid  aa^ga 
to  Daraiettat  but  were  defeated  with  gaeaS  bma; 
aptdt  Anaaury,  ia  despair,  proceeded  to  CsnataaHi* 
aMple,  to  implore,  in  person,  the  nssintaaffa  el  the 
Sopipeior^  His  sacoess,  however,  doca  aea 
i|f  baiPe  been  rvj  decMad;  and  ha 
only  to 


9«lai  18  wtAl  M  'W*,  and  to  (tmiibil»  kis-«Pi 
ntan»  wiieu  notbiag  Imt  trMbKe  faod  dMoteiw 
WHUceil  Ms  Mil^ert*.  ^  He  was  soisceeded  hf  faitf 
am  BlidvrHi,  tiiea  only  fkifteea  yean  of  age ;  aiiA 
tbe  gowuiaant  was  gi^cn,  during  fais  mmorityy  la 
Baymood,  Coont  of  Tripoli.  > 

Bat  wfeiJe  the  kiagdooA  of  Jannalom  waa 
tlifeaienad  by  diaasters  both  from  •  witbitt-  -omI 
witfaoat,  a  new  eBemy  had  been  raisod.  «f  hy 
^  evaots  of  the  ttines,  arbose  gODiiis  and  iioarftg# 
were  lik^  to  prova  ttill  more  fomidable  to  tbci 
tottering  tbrane  of  its  prneet.  Saladia  voal)!» 
vntsd  to  be  a  ChriitiaD,  to  be  raaked  uinonf^ 
^  firat  and  the  most  glorioaa  of  ehivakoaa  baroeaj 
l^it  celebrated  captain  was  dfiseended  Itobil  a^ 
tn^  of  Cnrda,  aiid>  was  the  nephew  of  the  hmo^m 
CtudEev. '  When  the  latter  besieged  Alexamiria/ 
Saiadia  dktingnished  himself  by  the  noUesTdeedV 
of  tiiaar,  and  is  said  to  hare  solicited  and'obtatn-^ 
«i  laiightbood  from  the  Christian  chief,  w1k>  ad-' 
o»^ and  rewarded  his  firtues.  On  the  daattiof 
^  aide,  the  Ci^ph  of  Egypt  chose  him  fmt  tbi^ 
W  of i  the  Emhv  in  the  army,  as  the  fl«c>eaiior'«& 
U>  deceased  rolatiye.  His  oonrage  and  poliay^ 
s<Kni  made  him  asasDer  of  Egypt;  and  cmtbo^ 
<Ittthef  the  Galipb,  he  retained  the  sapreme  ^ta-^* 
^^Hwiiy  1ft  bis  hands,  and  put  an  end  to  the  F^lUi 
i>ite  dynasty;  Whether  the  conqaeror  aebieved* 
thb  ofa^ect  of  hfis  ambition  by-  the  mavder  of  ibiai 
''faster,  or  whether  he  was  solely  aided  bydM^t 
sitoitifm  of  the  Caliphate  go^pomadent,  n  aal^ 
^  of  diMibt;  and  the  hrifUiant  snceasses  %M^ 
which  his  usurpation  was  followed,  soon  rMM 
^ei  th  diffic&lt  to  4yseov«t  wha!t  was  <l)e  veal 
^^"^naWH^  Ma  eneesBriiOtti  Baa  whatdvee^tlMif 
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wqr  exist  as  to  the  gnill  which  be  inentad 
ea  aaoendiiig  the  throne  of  Egypt,  it  is  aiaet- 
ter  of  little  difficultjr  to  determine  with  whet 
degree  of  fidelity  he  served  his  original  m^ler 
Konreddin*  That  prince^  oa  learning  the  mea- 
aores  which  his  lieutenant  was  piuBiiing  in  the 
eenquered  provinoes,  began  to  be  doubtful  as  to 
kia  lojralty*  and  put  it  at  once  to  the  proof,  by 
ciaimiag  his  assistance  in  Syria»  But  the  death 
of  Noureddin  relieved  the  ambitious  Saladin  from 
his  perilous  sttuation;  and  he  prepared  himself 
either  to  resist  or  attack  thelesa  fmeidable  power 
ef  the  chieftain's  son  and  successor*  The  young 
prince  had  shut  himself  up  in  Aleppo ;  and  hav- 
iag  sdicited  the  aid  of  the  Christians,  hoped  sue* 
eeasfnUy  to  resist  the  arms  of  his  rival*  Saladin, 
loo  prudent  to  risk  his  new  authority,  when  it 
was  not  necessary  to  hazard  it,  bribed  ihe  Chris* 
tiana  to  enter  into  a  truce  with  him,  and  retunt 
to  Jerusalem*  Another  instance  of  bad  faith  on 
ibBpartof  the  Franks  followed  this  event;  and 
as  aeon  as  Saladin  had  collected  an  anny  anffi* 
eient  for  the  purpose,  he  hastened  to  punish  tbem 
for  their  breach  of  the  truce.  Baldwin,  the  young 
lling,  prepared  to  meet  him,  but  was  terrified  at 
tbereportshe  heard  respecting  the  grsataeaa  of 
his  army,  and  sought  protection  witUn  the  walk 
ef  Ascalon.  Having,  however,  recovered  Cpom 
hia  pwic,  he  made  a  bold  attack  upon  the  camp  of 
the  enemy,  and  routed  him  with  great  leaa.  But 
the  sncoesa  was  only  a  passing  one ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  renew  the  truce  which  had  been  so  £a» 
honourably  broken* 

Bot  tranquillity  waa  restored  for  only  it  very 
aboRtperiod.    ^nwl  de  Chatiiion wae «  chevft* 
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Her,  i/fHOf  hivibg  captiTated  ^  dfectlong  bf  C<m» 
altuice,  widow  of  tke  IVince  of  Antibefa,  litd  «»^ 
ceiuied  the  throne  of  that  territory.  Bat  bo  WM- 
flooit  after  takea  pnaoner  by  tho  Saracens ;  and;  oft>' 
retttraiiig  from  a  loag  eaptmty,  found  hi8'wifo> 
dead,  and  bis  son  teaied  on  the  throne,  which  h»* 
had  forfeited  as  vimcfa  by  his  mnelty  to  the  p^o-^ 
j^  as  by  bis  impmdeBoe  in  war.  He  ne^niiv* 
riod  the  widow  of  the  Lord  of  Carac,  and  bee&«i# 
aiasfter  of  some  easttes  on  the  confines  of  Arabia; 
Bufbie  restless  spirit  would  not  suffer  him  to  iie*' 
ntain  tmoccupied  in  his  little  domain  ;  and  hatingll 
assockted  with  hims^  seteral  Templars,  he  ra^i 
ymged  the  country,  and  laid  the  •cararans  wbidi 
came  lA  his  way  under  heavy  tdbute.  Sala-^ 
did  d^lftred .  to  the  King  of  Jemflalem,  di^tr  ha 
iboold  consider  these  frsebootmg  excursions  iof  tbtf 
Lord  of  Carac  as  violations  of  the  treaty,  unless 
speedily  restrained  by  his  authority.  B«dwin,iai 
tijiii^  'W^^  the  necessity  of  peace  upon  hi^  reifiRBC- 
tayy  vassal ;  and  'Saladin  again  prepared  to  invadd 
Plaleaitiie.  For  the  present,  however,  be  content^ 
ed  fi^foself  with  having  merely  hrtimated  bis  in<»' 
teffUon  of  ravaging  Galilee,  and  then  drew  off  bis 
fbrcee  to  meet  other  enemies.  Renaud  ds  Chatil- 
Ion,  oti  the  retreat  df  Saladva,  immediately  renew- 
ed  bis  predatory  excursions;  but,  in  a  despeilate  at^ 
tempt  to  reach  Medina,  his  party  was  totally  van^- 
quii^ted ;  and  the  eitraged  monarch,  after  taking 
vengefliifce  on  the  prisoners,  swore  on  the  Koraft 
to  resent  still  further  the  insult  he  bad  safferefd.  ' 
Tbe  unsettled  condition  of  Jemsaiem  olfered 
every  advantage  to  the  enemy.  The  King  was  U|i^ 
last  redueed,  by  tbe  infirmity  of  his  cmMititttvb«^ 
to  appoint  a  regsnt;  and  Quy  of  LAiMgiiaaiwap 
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dhoteii  to  fill  dnft  angnst  office.  This'nolSMiitt' 
bad  obtained  the  aflfectiona  of  Baldwin'a  aister^  b«t 
poaaeaeed  no  better  qnalitiea  than  those  of  a  gnie»- 
Inl  peraon*  Their  marriage  raiaed  him  to  the  fiiat 
aitnation  in  the  state ;  and  every  opportaniiy  was 
affinrded  him  of  doing  good  service  to  hia  anbjeeta 
and  brethren.  Bnt  he  shortly  proved  hima^f  to- 
tally un^nalified  for  the  dntiea  ol  a  prince.  Saia* 
din  waa  allowed  to  ravage  the  lordship  of  Gaiae 
wureaiated ;  and  the  King  saw  hia  sceptre  wialded 
by  a  man  whose  hand  seemed  too  impoteai  to 
bold  a  sword.  Again,  thereforoi  assuming  the  ail* 
pctme  anthority,  he  appointed  the  Count  of  Tii- 
poU  as  regent,  and  declared  Baldwin,  aon  of  La- 
ngnan'a  wifis  by  a  former  macriage*  hm  auooeaaor. 
The  young  King,  who  waa  only  five  yeara  of  age» 
waa  crowned  with  great  solemnity ;  and  the  an- 
xious  Christiana  looked  forward  with  bopea  to  Ua 
future  reign. 

A.  D.  1185.  Bat  these  were  not  deatiaed  to 
be  completed.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Bald- 
win the  Fourth,  and  while  the  disputes  relative  to 
the  regency  were  at  their  height,  the  youihfal 
monarch  suddenly  expired,  and  left  the  kingdoaa 
in  a  fearful  condition  of  helpleaaness  and  anweby* 
Sybilia  immediately  preferred  her  claims  to  the 
inheritance,  which  were  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Count  of  Tripoli.  But  by  the  advice  of  the  PMri- 
arth,  and  of  the  Grrand*master  of  the  Templaia,  aba 
employed  cunning  to  overcome  the  influence  of  her 
rival.  Having  proclaimed  her  determinatioft  to 
renounce  Gay  of  Losignan  aa  her  huabaBd,  and 
^ve  her  hand  to  a  warrior  who  might  be  able  to 
itefend  the  kmgdom  to  whidb  abe  Ud  elain,  abo 
proceeded  to  the  Sepulchre,  and  theie  bevd  the 
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of  divoiee  prononiiced  by  the  Patrisich 
Hendiiis.  At  tbe  conclusion  of  this  ceremony, 
the  boly  fJBither  desired  her  to  giro  herself  and 
W  crowA  to  him  whom  she  deemed  most  worthy 
of  them*  To  tbe  astonishment  of  the  spectators,. 
Sjrbiila  immediately  approached  her  hosband,  and 
pbdng  the  crown  upon  hb  head,  observed^  that 
tkne  whom  God  had  nnited»  man  could  not  se- 
^vate- 

.  The  accession  of  Guy  to  the  throne  of  Jemsa* 
feoi,  was  opposed  by  several  of  the  most  power* 
M  of  the  barcms.  His  incapacity  was  uniTersally 
blown,  and  the  loss  of  the  Holy  State  was  pro* 
pliesied  as  the  almost  necessary  consequence  pf 
Ui  elevation.  The  situation  of  the  Christians 
tttd  never  been  worse  than  it  was  -at  this  time  ; 
tttitigna  in  the  heavens  were  again  seen  and  in- 
terprnted  as  prognostics  of  the  most  terrible  disss-: 
^  **  Impetuous  winds, "  it  is  said,  '*  tempests 
Ud  storoDs^  arose  from  aU  quarters  of  the  sky., 
Xhe  sun  was  darkened  for  several  days,  ai^d  hail* 
^nss  fell  of  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  earth  itself, 
thskim  by  frequent  and  terrible  convulsions,  fore- 
^  tbe  ruin  and  destruction  which  were  approach* 
log,  the  watB  and  miseries  which  would  shortly 
t&vsge  the  land.  The  sea  even  could  not  be  con* 
tftiaed  within  its  proper  bounds,  but,  raging  and 
bursting  its  limits  by  the  fury  of  its  waves,  repre- 
*^ted  the  anger  of  God.  Fires  were  seen  in  the 
sif )  as  if  a  house  was  burning;  and  all  the  ele- 
■B^tits,  and  the  whole  architecture  of  God,  seemed 
to  declare  their  abhorrence  of  man's  impiety,  and 
^min  which  was  to  come. "*  .     , 

«  CpntuiuatioB  of  .William  of  Ty»« 
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'  The  terror  which  ihMs  Mt)p08ed,  ois  ptn^tmfiif 
real,  signs  of  the  Dmiie  anger  meplred,  w«8  fttHy 
jttstified  by  the  aetnal  coiidilioti  of  the  peo|^' 
The  men  who  could  alone  defend  them,  mm 
either  retiring  m  disgust  hem  the  scene  of  strife, 
or  were  wholly  engaged  in  forwarding  their  own 
diBsigns.  The  Seigneur  de  Carao  eontiniied/  in  llie 
mean  time,  to  proroke  the  wrath  of  8aladin  by 
his  derastations ;  and  when  the  Moslem  approach*' 
ed  his  states,  five  hundred  of  the  bravMt  knights, 
of  the  orders  of  tfie  Temple  and  of  St  Joh%  pe* 
rished  in  their  attempt  to  defend  him.  The  Mm 
of  this  bloody  battle  illed  lihe  King  of  JeraMde* 
with  despair ;  and  having  no  hope  of  eafety  fronr 
his  own  exertions,  he  eaffieiently  stthdned  hit 
pride  to  solicit  a  reconctttattoti  with  the  Ooont  of 
Tripoli,  the  late  regent.  Their  frieniddhip  wai 
only  established  in  time  to  enable  them  to  eoneeit 
what  measures  were  required  to  resist  the  thrMt*' 
eaed  invasion  of  Si^a^n.  At  the  head  of  fifly  thiHi- 
sand  warriore,  and  oeeolnpanied  by  the  bnare^rt  cf 
his  barons,  the  King,  togetlier  with  the  Count  df 
Tripoli,  proceeded  towanAs  fiephoari.  But  tcaroe^ 
ly  had  they  assembled  on  the  plains  to  w4iich  they 
)md  directed  their  march,  when  intelKgenee  waA 
brenghithat  Saladin  had  taken  Tiberias,  and  ws^ 
likely  to  be  soon  mast^  of  the  citndel,  in  wbidi 
the  wife  and  children  of  Raymond  were  lod«^ 
during  his  absence. 

it  was  «be  instant  adrice  of  moat  of  the  ehi^i 
tint  the  army  ehoald  be  immediately  led  agaiaet 
the  Saracen.  Bat  the  Count,  with  a  noble  ditre* 
gard  of  his  own  interest,  declared  himself  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  pointed  oat  to  them  the 
danger  of  exposing  the  forceS)  -On  which'  their  last 
hope  of  safety  depended,  to  the  danger  of  ench 
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ta  espediant.    **  Willingly  would  I^**  said  he^ 
<(  abandon  the  county  of  Tripoli,  and  all  the  poe- 
sewions  which  I  hold,  to  §ave  the  city  of  Jesus 
Christ."     But  ao  little,  unfortunately,  had  the 
warriors  of  this  period  been  accustomed  to  that 
dlevotedness  of  zeal  which  distinguished  their  an- 
cestors, that  the  advice  of  Raymond  was  treated 
with  suspicion  and  coldness ;  and  the  Master  of 
the  Templars  succeeded  in  persuading  the  King,, 
that  he  was  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  ene« 
Juy,    Lusignan,  e?er  open  to  sach  suggestions,, 
immediately  gave  orders  that  the  forces  should  be 
pat  on  their  march  against  Saladin ;  and  with  un- . 
willing  minds  the  barons  found  themselves  obliged 
to  submit  to  this  indiscreet  commands    When  ^ey . 
came  in  sight  of  the  hostile  army,  they  beheld  it 
strongly  posted  on  the  hills  which  overhang  the. 
Laiie  of  Tiberias.    Their  safety,  it  was  now  evi- 
dent, depended  on  their  being  able  to  force  their 
way  to  the  Jordan ;  and  exhorted  by  the  priests, 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  the  true  Cross,  and  uiged. 
forward  by  dread  of  the  destruction  with  which  they 
were  menaced,  they  fought  with  a  desperation  that , 
sstonished  Saladin,  and  drew  from  him  expressions 
of  admiration*    The  battle  continued  till  night,  and 
on  the  following  morning  it  was  renewed  with 
equal  ftuy*    "  It  is  Wednesday, "  said  Saladin, 
exhorting  his  soldiers,  on  the  previous  evening,  to 
fight  valiantly,  **  a  festival  for  the  true  believers, 
and  the  day  on  which  Mahomet  hears  the  vows 
which  axe  addressed  to  him.     Let  us  pray  that  he 
J***y  give  us  victory  to-morrow. "     These  inspirit- 
lag  words  were  not  lost  on  the  ears  of  the  faithful . 
Moslems,   who  rushed  upon  the   Chrbtiaas  as 
if  they  £snnad  the  only  barrier  between  them  and  - 


tiie  Messed  y^ftlkys  of  VrnmSiBe.  Their  oiissl  ^vW 
irresistible.  The  Christians  gave  Why ;  sad  sfter 
one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  iraHy,  the  vrhtk 
army  was  thrown  into  confasion.  A  fevfol  slavglH 
ter  now  commenced ;  and  to  increase  the  de* 
spair  of  the  Tanqnished,  the  Cross,  whieh  M 
alone  continued  to  comfort  them  in  their  aiifleiyv 
was  seen  in  the  bands  of  the  enemy;  and  ssos 
after,  Lusignan,  the  Seignerarde  Carae,  the  OnuMt* 
master  of  the  Temphm,  and  several  other  dtBtiii'' 
gnished  noblemen,  were  made  prisoners  hj  i\^ 
triumphant  infidels.  Of  the  few  who  escaped  ^ 
sword,  or  were  not  made  captives  by  the  Moslsmi» 
the  Count  of  Tripoli  was  one ;  bnt  he  shortly  if* 
ter  died  of  despair,  some  say  from  having  been 
traitorous  to  the  cause  of  his  brethren ;  bnt  e(b0^' 
with  more  probability,  from  the  sorrow  whidi  ^ 
suffered  at  the  gloomy  prospect  which  their  rf* 
fairs  presented. 

It  IS  almost  difficult  to  decide,  from  the  €at 
gerated  descriptions  given  of  this  ferriUe  bB^^' 
whether  the  number  of  the  prisoners  si^  ^f  •^ 
stain  was  the  greater.  Saladin,  hrowever,  on  r^ 
turning  to  his  camp,  bad  a  tent  prep8f«d  for  ^ 
King  of  JeiTtsalem,  and  received  hiss  with  kW* 
ness  and  respect.  Having  given  him  some  wm^ 
the  luxury  of  which  was  increased  hy  tts-  baW^ 
been  cooled  in  snow,  the  unfortunate  lja»p^ 
presented  the  beverage  to  the  Lord  of  Carse;  ^ 
the  Moslem  held  back  hts  -band,  ex^iaiteiio^t  ^' 
a  traitor  like  him  should  not  drink  in  bispressn^' 
The  menaces  with  which  this  was  followed,  «•* 
raged  Renaud ;  and  he  manifested  his  eonwwf* 
for  them,  as  if  he  had  still  been  at  liberty,  sihI  it 
hia  own  good  cas^.-   Btti  Saladiiii  fotg^Mng  ^ 


hmfmawr  ww  mMcaed*  tad  totally  delmodeaib  or 
«)i».ii«Miaf  IB  tlMt  aoMeneM  of  diaposition  which 
has  been .  atoribed  to  him,  atniek  him  wtlfti  his 
•word,  tad  «ifierad  bis  guards  to  naider  him  be- 
ian  his  faoa.  The  following  day,  a  aceae  of  far 
fteatar  homr  took  place*  The  cooqaeror,  aeated 
aa  a  dnaaa^  and  anirooaded  by  Emiia  and  the 
MOBt  leataad  aaea  of  his  oovt,  aanuDonad  befoiB 
kim  die  HeefdtaUen  aad  Tempkriy  and,  ae  a  par* 
^oalw  henoor^  gave  hia  coaneellon  die  priTiiego 
•f  mck  idttiaf  a  cuf  tiro  with  hia  own  heads. 

Pteienitti,  Nbpk^ea,  Jeriebo,  and  soToral  oliMr 
citisa,  opened  their  i^atee  io  the  eonqaeror ;  bat 
Asesloa  only  flamndered,  on  conditktn  that  the 
Kiof  ^onkl  be  restored  to  liharty,  and  that  the 
vantaand  dnidren  ahoiild  bo  seat  in  eafety  to 
Jwvnlen.  To  the  Heiy  City,  Sabdin  himself 
tetenad  with  all  posaMe  speed ;  and  the  inhar 
tifiaaiB,  lanifiad  at  the  certain  approach  of  raii^ 
^ntonfr  to  hear  tJbe  propooals  of  (be  eonqaeroi; 
fia  afiared  to  peniit  theaa  to  depart  witboat  Uood* 
disil,  tad  to  proFidn  ihea  with  a  aettlament  m. 
tSBe  other  provihoa, '  if  they  wooM  at  once  resign 
ifciawahwis  and  the  dty  to  bis  donteBcy*  Bat 
Mihey  dackred  thair  daty  tebado  them  to  do; 
«od  m  spite  of  dba  thasato  of  Saladia,  the  lejnom 
of  asopenutocal  darknev,  and  the  mountfal  la^ 
meotations  which  resounded  through  the  desiatata 
*wii^  they  liastimM  to^prapara  theotsolves  for  bat* 
dt^  andimaiio  the  best  veustanos  which  thek  ait** 
•^wisddalloww  To  obtain  OMmey  for  the  pap* 
daie  ef  che  aeoossary  atorea,  they  deipoilad  the 
<^bsB  of  their  tresaores;  whUe  the  oitiaeaa 
tmiaA  theamehies,  i<ep«iied  ihe  fortiAeationflb  and 
ohamiteftftde  Uoan  fer  their  ohmf,  who  iffmo* 
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diately  created  fifty  cheTaltera  fmin  the  tointo- 
people,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  neble 
knights  who  had  fallen  in  the  late  battle. 
-     Saladin  fixed  bis  camp  on  the  spot  which  had 
been  formerly  occupied  by  the  tents  of  Godfrey ; 
but  a  few  days  after  he  remored  his  forces  to  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  and  began  by  underrainiiig 
the  ramparts,  from  the  gate  of  Jehosaphat  to  that 
of  Saint  Stephen.      In  vain  did  the  ChriatWM 
aally  forth  from  the  town,  and  attack  the  enemy 
with  the  desperation  of  men  that  feared  net  death 
half  so  much  as  defeat.    la  vain  did  they 
against  the  strong  towers  and  destmetiTe 
which  menaced  them  with  instant  ruin;  tbeeteedy 
and  confident  courage  of  the  Saracens  defied  aH 
their  brarery  and  despair ;  and  sinking,  under  the 
conviction    that  instruments  of  human    wmflae 
could  no  longer  avail  them,  the  disheartened  eiiH 
^ns  fled  back  into  the  town,  and  were  met  by  the 
ehrieks  of  their  wives  and  children,  the  diaregnid* 
ed  exhortations  and  prayers  of  the  clergy,  and 
promises  of  the  most  liberal  rewards,  if  they 
return  to  the  charge.     But  nothing  could  pretnil 
on  them  to  renew  the  conflict ;  and  the  atreeta  el 
Jerusalem  were  filled  with  bands  of  armed 
who,  forsaking  the  ramparts,  joined  m  the 
sions  which  the  priests  led  in  tenror  to  the  aepid* 
chre. 

'  At  length  it  was  determined  that  a  depnttttien 
flhonld  propose  to  Saladin  the  enrrender  of  tfce 
eity,  on  the  terms  which  he  bad  originally 
posed.  But  the  conqueror  rejected  the  offer 
disdain,  and  declared  bis  determination  totake  J< 
aalem  by  storm,  and  put  the  inhabitants  tothe 
On  betting  this,  the  captain  of  the 
^belin  de  Balean,  used  all  his  arts  of  penoaaion  to 
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raatoi^Jome  d^;ree  of  spirit  to  his  troops;  and 
having  gained  a  trifling  success  orer  the  enemy* 
he  declared  to  Saladin,  that,  before  they  suffered 
h^n  to  enter  the  Holy  City,  they  would  destroy 
the  objects  most  venerable  in  their  eyes,  and 
that  they  would  each  of  them  purchase  an  en- 
trance into  Paradise,  by  sending  ton  Mussnlniana 
to  Hell.  The  resolution  and  despair  evinced  by 
this  declaration,  induced  Saladin  to  pause  before 
drivjiig.  the  vanquished  to  the  extremity  with 
which  he  had  menaced  them ;  and  he  desired 
some  hours  to  consider  their  proposition.  On  the 
next  day>  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  proposals 
which  had  been  originally  made,  and  the  treaty 
was  signed  in  his  tent. .  According  to  this  agree- 
ment, the  Christians  were  to  be  safe  from  the 
swords  of  the  Moslems,  but  were  not  to  have 
t)iahr  liberty  except  at  a  given  price,  according  to 
ijbeif  ,sex  and  age.  Thus,  the  ransom  of  a  man 
wasiixed  at  ten  pieces  of  gold,  that  of  a  woman 
at^  five,  ,and  of  a  child  at  two.  All  who  were 
unable  to  nuse  this  sum,  were  to  remain  in  slavery 
iritb.  their  yanquishers. 

, .  October  1187.  Where  could  a  painter  find  a 
ipli^ct  mibre  fitted  for  the  best ,  efforts  of  his  art, 
thaa  the  departure  of  the  Christians  from  the  Ho-' 
ly  City  ?  On  the  day  appointed  for  that  gloomy 
purpose,  Saladin  mounted  his  throne  in  the  full 
pride  and  glory  of  a  conqueror.  The  weeping  in- 
hAitaots  were  summoned  forth,  and  passed  in 
solelkia  procession  before  their  master.  First 
eaine  the. Patriarch  and  the  clergy,  bearing  the  ves- 
aok  and  ornaments  of  the  church  of  the  sepulchre* 
Th^  Queen  Sybilla  followed,  lamenting  both  the 
i)ffiyiT«^  of  her  people,  and  the  calamitifts.of  her 
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csptite  httE^antF.  Witfr  hst  cstn&  a  mtoStet  of  cHP 
armed  knigbtv  and  baram,  aird  a  (^owtf  of  women 
and  dffidren,  whose  unrestrained  htmentations  atfd- 
ed  Ho  the  mehuichoSy  of  the  scene.  '  In  this  man- 
aer  they  proceeded  to  the  gate  of  Ifciyfd,  the  onlf 
OHe  which  had  not  been  closed  by  the  caniinaD<6 
df  the  f^onardiy  and  hfd .  a  long*  adfeu  to  obj^ectt 
an  whieb  their  hearts  were  now  fixed  with  a  teii- 
Md  strength  and  aflection. 

I^ladhr  was  of  a  geherona  aad  nolle  zntnre; 
and!  though  ilr  ia  a  grosa  absnrdity  of  jangtiage)  tb 
cai  a  warrior  mererfal,  he  was  ^quently  open  txi 
leelkigfi'  ef  pity  and  compassion.  On  the  occasioii 
af  the  Chnstfans*  baifishment  from  Jernsaliem,  hn 
etmdmct  was  marked  by  as  mm^  htnnanrty  as  couM 
be  expected  tb  remmi  in  the  breast  of  a  nmn  so 
accnstDmed  to  scenes  of  bh)od  and  violence.  To 
aev^al  orphana  and  indigent  people  he  gave  free- 
dom, without  insisting  upon  any  ransom.  Women, 
who  were  weeping-  bitterly  at  parting  from  tfieir 
husbands  and  children,  were  comforted  byhariiitf 
^tiem  restored  to*  them  before  they  departed  ;  ana 
the  Queen  received  the  kindest  and  most  respect^ 
M  attention  from  the  conqueror.  When  tiie  ex- 
iHes  had  aN  left  the  city,  only  thirteen  or  fourteen 
theasand  Christiana  remained  in  captivity^  antf  of 
Afese  the  greater  part  were  ch9<fren. 

The  devotion  of  Saladiu'  was  equal  to  faia  coo* 
rage ;  aad  he  valued,  it  ia  said,  hisr  conquest  tfie 
mre,  because  it  waa  achieved  on  the  day  Or  the 
week  when  Mahomet  ascended  In  hia  iiuDouaVi- 
aion  frew  Jennaiem  to  heaven.  His  first  care,  aP 
ler  the  departure  of  the  Christians,  waa  to  jfm^ 
the  streetsy  mosques,  and  every  part  of  <be  dty 
hma  the  pirfhttibns  it  had  taOe^aab  -dMi^ht 
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^fi^pmiau  hf  th0  Eiaoka.  The  motqiie  ef  Onar» 
Ui^  aacred  mowiinwit  of  tbo  M«diem'«  ancient 
(ruunpi^  obiiiood-bb  eapecU  ragavd ;  and  its  w»lk 
^d^Ff  mem  were  pnnfiad  wit&  eo|Hoii$  «hofv«i!S 
of  vater  distilted  fr#oi  4ba  fiagrant  nwaa  of  Da* 
yiafctts.  OuAb  Wodoesdaf  i^ich  auMaaded  Iib 
^umpbant  pntrj  into  the  ciijTf  hia  army  and  ltd* 
Wfiia  were  •lumnoned  to  attend  hiai  in  tlra  pns* 
cipal  moaqme;  and,  £raia  the  ballawad  polpit  arkich 
bad  been  esected  by  the  isomaDMfid  of  the  fimttdert 
the  meet  learned  doctor  of  the  law*  proaoimced  aba 
thaokagiFingf  of  the  faithful^  for  the  Ftctory  whiok 
had  been  granted  to  the  arms  of  their  deroul  and 
falorooB  chief. 

..  UAYiug  thna  gi^en  a  brief  view  of  tke  dvewn* 
stanees  whi^h  led  to  the  third  great  «aq^editioa  of 
the  Weatom  ChriatiaoB  to  Palestine,  we  mnet  tarn 
oar  attention  from  the  desolated  Jeruealeaf^  to  in* 
^TB  wtp  the  effect  which  die  intelligeiiee  of  ita 
fijl. produced  in  Europe.  The  calaaaitons  iees  of 
the  Holy  City  waa  aacribed,  both,  in  the  Eaflt  and 
Weaty  ^  the  Crimea  of  the  ishabitanta.  Their 
pride  and  jic^tionsaeaa  $  the  qaairek  which  had 
been  allowed  to  diaturb  the  peace  of  the  dero«a 
weiahippers  at  the  Sepulchre ;  and  the  Airariea 
irhich  had  made  erery  otJber  object  yield  to  the 
^fiflhoeas  of  the  powerful  ;*-^hieae  were  aU  noir 
declaimed  against  with  becoming  warmth ;  and  it 
leeaied  aa  if  the  eyes  of  the  Cfarlattaa  world  had 
suddenly  xegi|ined  the  faculty  of  discerning  be* 
tween  good  and  evil.  It  would  hare  been  well» 
if  these  feelings  had  led  to  the  moral  renovation 
Khich  they  appcjared  to .  prognosticate ;  but  they 
WBf^  leij^ed  up  too  closely  with  the  di«ad  of  i0i*> 
fades  aofl  pmeuf  t9  work  steadily  either,  upon  the 
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reason  or  the  heart.  The  painted  images  of  oar 
Saviour  and  the  saints  were  reported'  to  have  dwd 
tears  of  blood  at  the  fell  of  the  Holy  City ;  and 
the  awfnl  prodigies,  which  the  Jewish  histbnan 
relates  respecting  the  destraction  of  Jemsalem  by 
Titos,  were  said  to  have  been  repeated  on  thb 
occasion.  Bat  these,  and  similar  relatioBs,  of 
which  we  have  snch  ui  abandance  in  the  c^nim- 
cles  of  this  age,  bear  upon  their  front  the  signs  of 
mere  copies.  In  the  instance  of  their  real  occor* 
reace,  the  voice  of  Heaven  was  alone  heard  in  the 
tefror-stricken  land-^the  arm  of  Omnipotence 
could  be  alone  seen  in  the  fiery  darkness ; — hot 
in  all  those  referred  to,  and,  we  may  add,  in  afl 
instances  of  imagined  prodigies,  we  hear  the  preach- 
ings, the  threats,  or  exhortations  of  men ;  and  fan* 
roan  hands  may  be  seen  busily  astir,  beckoning  the 
multitude  to  f<4low  their  directions.  The  eardi- 
quake  winch  makes  a  desart  of  peopled  citiea,  is 
alone  thought  of  when  the  scene  of  ruin  is  visdted, 
and  the  relation  of  its  violence  is  listened  te  with 
awe;  but  the  feeling  is  inspired  by  no  effort  ef 
him  who  tells  ihe  story,  to  persuade  us  tO'  bvUd 
another  city  in  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed.  If 
he  should  mix  up'  exhortations  of  this  kind  with 
his  narrative,  and  let  us  evidently  see  that  be  k 
less  moved  with  the  terrible  remembrance  of  the 
spectacle  he  has  witnessed,  than  by  the  desire  to 
make  it  profitable  to  his  purpose,  we  shouldi  if 
we  had  only  his  words  to  judge  from,  at  ooee 
doubt  the  veracity  of  his  account. 

Butlrom  whatever  sources  the  marTellom  re* 
lotions  were  drawn  which  were  dispersed  at  tUs 
time  through  all  parts  of  Europe,  they  bad  Ad 
efect  4ftf  dnMuig  the  attentioo  of  both  high  and 
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lmi»  the  hWtoiy  bf  tbe  rMd  calaiiHti«8  wMdi 
M  iMMi  bhAbmA  fcy  tbe  ClirieiMM  of  Byrhu 
ifuf  whom  ire  amy  Mieve  to  htve  been  est  of 
linieeob  of  tbe  faMee  wbich  engaged  the  regard 
ef  tbe  lees  enlightene<i,  were  so  strongly  aflected 
bf  the  flriseraUe  events  wfaidi  bad  ooeaned,  that 
ibsyemik  henentb  Htm  weight  ef  their  sorrow. 
Urbane  tbe  Third,  who  was  then  Pope,  and  resid- 
tag  at  the  thne  at  Femra,  was  one  of  those  who 
Mt  tbe  deepest  affliction  et  the  loss  of  Jenisalem  ; 
sad  be  shoitlf  nfter  died  <ff  grief.  His  sneoessor, 
6«sgory  VIII.,  soon  after  bi«  aecesnon  to  the  pon<- 
(tteal  tbtooe,  issned  n  bnH,  in  which  he  exhorted 
ibeJntbfAl  imnntdiailely  to  take  wttis  Ibr  the  rec6* 
Wf  of  the  Holy  Cfkf  from  the  hifidel.  '<  Harw 
ng  isamt^"  said  he,  in  this  apostolic  epistle,  **  the 
««iMfle««nty4^«he  jwlynents  which  the  Dime 
bud  bis  ^lerctoed  agtanst  Jenisalem  end  the  Holy 
IiMid,  we  and  onr  brethren' have  been  penetrated 
^A  ee  grent'  a  faoiver,  nliioted  with  sorrows  so 
iMy,  ^nt  in  the  paMid  nneertainty  which  we 
bare  Mt  mt  tbbi  eecaaien,  we  bnfe  oniy  been  able 
«»eiriatnwith«beftalmisi,  <  Lord  I  theGeniftlee 
have  neiaed  lliine  beritaget  they  have  pnllnted 
^bdy  temple  t  Jeraaalem  is  now  hnt  it  desart ; 
iadthe  bodies  ef  thy  saints  bnw  served  for  AmmI 
is  the  beasts  of  the  earth  «nd  the  Inrds  c€  the  abr ! 
For  aibeir  the  snggeatiens  of  the  devil  had  prodne^ 
eddissensiona  in  tbe  Holy  Land,  behold  Saladin 
eame  with  «  poweilhl  army  to  desolate  it.  The 
-Sang  end  the  Hshops^  the  Templars  and  the  Hos- 
yJcaHers,  tbe  barons  and  tbe  people,  msb  toi  the 
«nconnt«ry'  bearing  with  them  tbe  erdta'  of  the 
tArd,.^tli«t«ross  whieh,  in  memory  of JebusChrist, 
'who  avfiered  ^n  it^  atnd  pnrehased  man's  redemi^- 
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tion  en  it)  was  fegarded  as  the  mtfest  defenos 
funtt  the  attacks  of  the  infidel. "  Then, 
allading  to  the  frightful  slaughter  which  had  M* 
lowed  the  successes  of  the  SaraooiB,  and  showing 
how  great  canse  all  Christians  had  to  weep -aft.  the 
calamities  which  had  hefallen  tjbeir  hretiuMi,  he 
oontionesy  "  Language  is  not  able  to  expreasy-  the 
senses  cannot  compr^end,  -  what  has  f)een  o^r.  af- 
fliction— what  ought  to  be  that  of  a  Christian  peo- 
ploy  in  learning  that  the  Holy  Land  now  soffiam  as 
It  did  under  its  old  inhabitants ;  that  laadf;  render* 
ed  illnsUious  by  so  many  prophets ;  from  Vf%<9l 
the  lights  of  the  world  have  gone  forth,  and,  wliieh 
is  yet  greater  and  more  ineffable ;  that  lamlyin 
which  God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  bficame  in* 
camate ;  in  which,  by  infinite  wisdmn  and  mtauf 
pvehensible  mercy,  he  submitted  to  the  iafiroisties 
of  theflesh ;  to  the  sufferings  of  hunger,  thint,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  cross,  and,  by  his  4leath  and 
glorious  resurrection,  wrought  out  our  aalvntwwu 
We  ou^t  not,  then,  to  attribute  our  miafortnMS 
to  the  Judge  which  punishes,  but  to  the  ^""pilwf 
of  the  people  who  haye  sinned,  since  weaee  ki  kha 
acriptnres,  that  when  the  Jews  retained  to  the 
Lord,  they  put  their  .enemies  to  flight,  and  tiiat 
<me  of  his  angels  was  sufficient  to  annihilate  -Aib 
formidable. army  4>f  Senaeherib.  But  this  land 
has  swallowed  up  its  inhabitants :  it  has  not  been 
nUe  to  enjoy .  a  long  •  tranquillity ;  and  the  tnna» 
grossors  of  our  dirine  law  have  preserved  it^lmt 
for  a  short  time,  to  give  this  eaoimple  and  inatrao* 
tion  to  thos^  who  sigh  for  the  heavenly  Jemoalemi 
which  can  only  be  attained  by  good  work%  and 
through  manifold  temptations.  .  Akeady  Imd  the 
people  of  these  countries  to  fear,  that  wUoh^ 
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vMm  iMvuied,  wiwn  the  frontier  ciiiet  fell  mtothe 
kHHb'of  the  infiddi.  .  Would  to  heaven  that  they 
had  then  had  recenne  to  penitence,  and  Uial  they 
had  eonght  to  appeaae,  by  a  tincere  repentance, 
the  God  irfiom  they  had  offended ;  for  the  yen* 
gwuKe  of  God  18  always  tardy ;  it  snrpriaea  not 
the  nnner ;  it  gives  time  for  repentance,  tiU  at  last 
imried  mercy  yields  to  justice.  Bnt  we  who,  in 
die  midst  of  the  desolation  which  ovenpreads  this 
csantry,  ongfat  to  pay  attention  not  only  to  the 
OBBnof  ita  inhabitants,  bat  also  to  onr  own,  and 
to  those  of  all  Christtan  people,  and  who  ovght 
yst  more  to*  fear  the  destruction  of  the  small  por* 
tina  of  the  faithftd  who  still  remain  in  Jndea,  and 
the  lavages  with  which  the  neighbooring  countries 
m  memieed,  in  the  midst  of  the  .dissensions  whieh 
eabt.iietween  Christian  kings  and  princes,  between 
tswns  and  ▼ilhiges ;  we  y^o  see  nothing  en  all 
sides  hvl  scandals  and  ^sotders,  we  ought  to 
weep,  and  say  with  the  prophet,  '  Truth  wad  the 
kaosHedgeof.God  are  not  on  the  earth.  I  see 
l3nng,  mnrder,  adultery,  and  blood*thirstittess,  role 
m. their  place.'  Repentance  must  every  wb&n 
pcevnil ;.  our  sins-  must  be  effiwed  by  a  vefamtary 
peaitence,  by  a  retaining  to  the  Lord  in  sincerity 
sad  piety,  in  order  that,  being  corrected  of  onr 
vices,  and  observing  $he  malice  and  ferocity  of  the 
eaemy,  we  may  do  for  the  cause  of  the  Lend,  that 
which  the  infidel  fears  not  every  day  to  do  againat 
him. '  Think,  my  brethren,  for  what  object  you 
sm^come  into  this  world,  and  how  yon  ought  to 
gO:  ont'oC  it*  Think  that  you  will  pass  away  as 
aH  tilings  else.  Employ  you*  time,  tben^  in  good 
and  m  repoitanoe;  give  that. which  yaa 
because  :yoa. have  not  made  yourselves, 
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§md  ffb  htve  noAmg  of  fcmr  cfwn ;  far'to' 
•«i0ii  •  vwoi  la  b0y«Mid  aH  thft  powm  of 
Wo  wifl  not ««7,  «RmIom«b»  O  Lwdr^viftiK 
loit  w  to  enter  into  tko  UMfunty  gmorj  wkkb 
4ho«  peiMOgocit.  PIbob  ob  oaidit  thoao  dhioB 
Iroits  wIogIi  fear  nailhar  tlio  inynnaa  of  tno  ner 
ibe  attampta  of  robbeia.  We  will  atnvB  ta  m^ 
oooqaer  ihis  land,  on  which  Truth  daioeiMfed  inm 
fceavienf  and  where  ahe  dtadained  noe  to  endan 
ibe  repreaeh  of  the  eaaaa  for  on*  aalvation.  Wt 
ahall  havo  -aeen  neither  the  lore  of  liches^  nart 
fwriabaUo.  glory, .  hot  your  holy  will,  O  iM( 
•Thou  who  haat  taagfat  im  to  ioite  ov  bieihrttg 
iHUselvea,*  and  to  cooBecnte  to  yen  thoee  rioheir  ^ 
mhkk  the  dbposition  is,  after  this  life^  ao  fittie  de- 
pendant on  onr  wilL  It  ia  not  norDWOBderfoiti 
oee«hialandatnick  by  the  hand  of  God,  ^^^ 
fe  to  see  it  efterwarde  deiivesed  by  hie  nKfOf* 
The  wUl  of  the  Lmd  eofAA  ahme  ente  it  $  bat  it 
ianet  pennitted  to  na  to  ask  why  he  faa'dsat 
4hiB;  perhaps  he  baa  deaired  to  paofo  w^  nndit 
anako  na  kaow  dwt  be  wiiOi  when  the  dny*  of '^ 
Mtenee  ia  nrrifed,  eathiaoea  it  with  joy,  and  aao^ 
€om  himalf  for  hia  bnthnn,  ahhough  ho  diail 
■hia  youth,  eabiaces  a  great  mnnber  of  yean*  B^ 
nember  with  what  awl  (he  Maceabaea  were  ia» 
Aamed  for  their  holy  law,  aad  for  tin  dsh* 
.'VMBoee  of  thev  faaathren,  when  they  paac^asiH 
theaiaelTBs  into  the  meat  fear&il  dangen, 
AeiDg  ibeir  poasenions  and  their  hires,  and 
ally  exbortiBg  oeoh  other  mtherto  •pariah 
the  profaaatiana  of  the  holy  things  of  their  fsl^ 
«ioa.  Yet  they  Mvad  tinder  the  kwef  MaM 
jwhilst  we  have  bmn  enlightaafd  by  the 
,tiim  of  oar  Lord  Jeana  Chriat,  and  by  the 
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pie  ef  «o  usny'iiiftrtyn.  Show  then  your  eon* 
rage ;  fear  not  to  flacrifice  those  eaitbly  poseenionfl^ 
wliieli'cab  endure  for  to  short  a  time,  and,  in  ez- 
efaange  fer  which,  yon  have  the  promiae  of  those 
which  are  eternal,  of  which  the  senses  cannot 
comprehend  the  glory,  and  which,  according  to 
the  Apostle,  are  worth  all  the  sacrifices  which  we 
can  make  to  obtain  them. 

^  We  promise,  then,  to  all  those  who»  with  a 
contrite  heart  and  a  hnmble  spirit,  will  not  fear  to 
nndertake  this  painful  journey,  and  who  shall  de- 
termine thereon  from  the  motives  of  a  tme  faith, 
and  widi  the  desire  of  obtaining  a  remission  of 
their  sins,  -  a  plenary  indulgence  from  their  of* 
fences,  and  eternal  life  as  the  consequence. 

**  Whether  they  perish  or  return,  let  them  know, 
that,  by  the  mercy  of  Alniighty  God,  and  by  the 
antherity  of  the  holy  Apostles  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul,  and  by  onrs,  they  are  freed  from  all 
other  kind  of  penitence  which  may  have  been  im- 
posed npon  them;  always  providing,  that  they 
have  made  confession  of  their  sins. 

*^  The  possessions  of  the  crusaders,  and  their  fe- 
niilies,  shall  be  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
bishops  and  archbishops,  and  other  prelates  of  the 
CDnreb. 

**  No  inquiry  shall  be  made  in  regard  to  the  right 
of  possession  whereby  a  crusader  holds  any  pro- 
perty whatsoever,  till  his  return  or  death  be  cer- 
tainly  ascertained ;  till  either  of  which  events,  his 
property  shall  be  respected  and  protected. 

«  If  iie  be  indebted  to  any  one,  be  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  interest  for  the  debt. 

^'  The  crusaders  shall  not  travel  dad  in  ossdy 
nineBty  with  dogs,  birds,  or  other  such  objects. 
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vUeh  MB  MgM  «f  laxQiy  tod  ottaDtfKtianibit 
^Y  niigU  ^oTide  thwmelyei  with  what  k  necei' 
a«rf ,  Bhall  be  flimply  dad,  and  ha?«  t^9  app^i^' 
Eaoce  of  penUfliktB  lather  than  ^f  Jiian  bant  m  tba 
]MU3WiU  of  Tain  glory* " 

Tbia  roauirkable  docxuneut  will  anable  the  tedf 
to  judge  of  the  methada  enployed  •<»  this  ucaA» 
to  rouse  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  Chrisdana  of  tfae 
)^eet.     Jx  contauM  a  Hangalar  mixture  «f  good 
sense  and  piatjr,  with  £dae  aations  as  to  the  ob- 
jects of  religious  duty,  aad  the  wretched  faliaciM 
of  genuine  Romish  dag«aik     Bat  Gregory  iollov' 
ad  up  his  exhontationa  with  well-directed  cMetUsm 
and  bad  just  swcceedad  in  umting  the  convertiil 
cities  of  Italy  in  amity,  whan  an  and  was  pat  lo 
his  laboATs  by  death.     His  Ao£niabed  task  wis  le* 
sumed  by  bis  enceesaor  Clement  III*;  aad  WD* 
bam,  the  eloquent  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  who  l^ 
i:iFed  in  Europe  about  thia  time,  both  eaoonnigB' 
and  aided  him  in  his  pious  design.    Shortly  Ufiv« 
the  fatal  dis^tera  which  had  deprived  the  faithfiil 
of  the  Holy  City,  Heracliua,  the  Patriarch  of  Je* 
rasafeao,  had.  visited  the  West,  to  endaaTav»  by 
his  repffesentationa,  to  awakon  the  sympAi^^ 
the  European  monarchs.     After  h^iag  in  vud 
sought  succour  in  France  and  Germany,  he.tanMd 
bb  attention  to  Hanry  IL  of  Englaad,'  wbo,  it 
will  be  relnembared,  was  at  this  time  wSuiJii 
ttod^r  die  oppr<^ium  of  having  been  privy  to  (ba 
murder  of  Backet.     But  though  he  had  takBU  » 
vow  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Lm4 
aad  was  now  urged  bf  all  the  argameats  wiucb 
the  zeal  of  the.  Patriarch  could  iaveat,  ha  tfom- 
ad  unmoved,  and  aoly  ^obeaed  hia  williop^^ 
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give  las  peenniiary  asaoBtiance  in  the  Wasr  with  the 

infideK 

The  ArcfahiBhop  of  Tyre  tmhe^  iff  Frmee  at 
tlie  moment  when  lAe  King,  Philip  Angustm,  and 
Hemy  11.,  wiere  on  the  ere  of  waging  hattle. 
But  the  monrnfiil  tidings  which  every  day  made  a 
deeper  impression  on  men's  minifs,  and  the  en^ 
'treaties  of  rfie  Church,  indnced  them  to  snspend 
lH)^Hie8;  and  Wtlliam  had  the  satisfection  of 
^dressing  hoth  the  monarchs  in  an  assembly  which 
^  bad  mnnmlly  convened  near  Grisors,  and  which 
met  for  lihe  purpose  of  determining  what  measures 
Wigbtto  he  pursued  for  the  reficf  of  Palestine^ 
"^le  topics  which  he  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
t^e  assembled  princes,  were  similar  to  those  whidL 
were  employed  in  the  letter  of  Gregory ;  and  he 
^flamed  the  devotion  of  his  auditors  by  a  partS- 
<^ar  detai!  of  the  barbarities  which  had  been  per- 
petrated by  the  Moslems.  His  words  penetrated 
^e  innermost  hearts  of  his  auditors  ;  and  Henrj", 
wko  must  have  deeply  repented  his  indifference  to 
*^«  fioty  cause,  when  his  aid  might  have  averted 
many  of  the  disasters  which  had  occurred,  at  once 
declared  himself  a  soldier  of  the  Cross.  His  ex- 
ample was  foUbwed  by  the  King  of  France,  who 
'^  equaffy  moved  by  the  represemktions  of  the 
Palate;  urd  several  of  the  bravest  knights  in 
^^tendom  then  pressed  forward  to  receive  the 
^*credf  badge  of  warribrs  for  the  Sepulchre  of 
^^fc  Among  these  were  Richard,  the  celebrate 
^  son  of  Henry,  and  many  of  the  principaF  nobie^ 
^n  of  France. 

%  hopes  of  those  who  looked  forward  to  tfie 
fecoteiy  of  Jerusafem,  as*  an  event  of'  iSher  utmost 
^wance  to  Christianity  iff  alfparta  of  ^  wwld, 
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heard  with  delight  of  the  accessioB  of  so*  mwy 
hrave  and  distinguished  warriors  to  the  cause.  Tbe 
Church  also  fidled  not  to  use  her  efforts  to  sop- 
port  the  excitement  she  had  succeeded  in  awakeik 
ing,  and  appointed  proper  psalms  to  he  used  everf 
day  of  the  week,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  her 
anxiety.  But  the  measure  which  seemed  most  fitted 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  undertakings  was  re- 
solved on  in  a  council  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  design,  hoth  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  By  one 
of  their  decrees,  all  those  who  did  not  personally 
engage  in  the  war  were  to  pay  a  tenth  part  of 
their  revenues  and  moveable  property  towards  Hs 
expenses.  Peter  de  Blois  alleged,  in  oppontioD 
to  this  ordinance,  which  extended  even  to  die  po^ 
sessions  of  the  Church,  that  the  clergy  contributed 
an  ample  share  of  assistance  to  the  enterprise  bf 
their  continual  prayers  for  its  success.  But  bii 
objections  were  overruled ;  and  all  priests,  as  well 
as  laymen,  were  threatened  with  excommaaict- 
tion  if  they  resisted  the  decree  of  the  conadl* 
One  or  two  religious  orders  were,  therefoce,  aleai 
exempted  from  this  heavy  tax,  which,  on  accoaat 
of  its  origin,  has  been  called  Saladin's  Tithe. 

But  after  the  various  sums 'collected  bytfaeii 
means  were  put  together,  the  expenses  ef  the  wtf 
seemed  still  insufficiently  provided  for.  The  sosa- 
ner  in  which  the  tax  had  been  levied  was  arbitrary 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  mode  employed  io  col* 
fecting  it  was  not  less  so.  .  A  Templar,  an-Ho^ 
pitaller,  an  Archbishop,  and  a  Priest,  with  ethtf 
functionaries,  attended  in  every  district,  mil  whM 
any  one  was  considered  to  have  paid  less  thiai 
tenth  of  his  income,  a  committee  of  four 
in  the  parish  was  elected  to  decide  the 
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The  most  loqiusitorial  survey,  therefore*  was  made 
oC  tbe  pfft?ate  afiiurs  of  every  indindua),  and  the 
eatiwiaMiBiii  of  the  faithful  here  received  ita  most 
formidable  check.  But  thus  far  the  proceeding 
of  the  cmaaders  were  colonrabloy  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  all  was  done  for  the  good  of  the  church, 
in  whose  prosperity  and  tranquillity  every  Chris- 
tian  was  alike  interested*  The  disgraceful  vic^nce 
which  was  exercised  against  the  unfortunate  Jews^ 
MB  neither  to  be  justified  by  any  reasons  of.  this 
natofCy  nor  was  it  palliated  by  the  caution  with 
whicb  common  humanity  might  have  taught  their 
persecvtem  to  proceed  in  their  work.  At  the 
word  ef  a  fanatic,  the  Kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land riolaled  every  principle  of  law  and  justice ; 
and  tbe.  property  of  the  terrified  Jews  was  seized 
witboat  scruple  to  support  the  holy  dengna  d 
these  pious  prinaes. 

But  the  whole  design  was,  shortly  after  its  com- 
mencenient,  endangered  by  the  disputes  which  tool^ 
plaee  between  Henry  and  Philip.  The  ui^eneroua 
policy  of  the  latter  having  drawn  Prince  Richard 
mto  lun  unnatural  quarrel  with  his  father,  the  ti^- 
quillity  of .  Christendom  was  destroyed  by  tlie  con- 
teat  of  the  two  great  suppor^rs  of  the  crufiKade* 
In  Tain  did  the  Cardinal  Albano,  the  Pope*8  legate, 
fulminate  his  excommunication  against  Richarc^ 
and  threaten  Philip  with  the  same  punishment,  for 
his  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the  church. 
They  persisted  in  their  designs  against  tbe  do^ 
miaiona  of  Henry ;  and  at  length  that  monarch  waf 
obliged  to  agree  to  a  peace,  on  terins  which  it  hf^ 
came  not  a  prince  of  his  power  and  capacity  to 
aocq>l>  and  much  less  a  son  to  impose  upcm  bis' 
fiUlMW.    The  uBf<nrtunato  King^  however^  did  not 
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leng  munrB  the  nortificftii^A  be  bad  felt  in  beiiig 
kedaced  to  purchase  such  an  ignoble  peace  «nkb 
Richard  and  his  confederate  ;  and  his  deaftb  pot  the 
former  in  possession  of  the  crovrD^  which  he  bad 
employed  so  jnany  aitifioes  to  obtain  dwing^  tbe 
lifetime  of  his  fiitber. 

The  first  «ppeu«aee  of  Richard  on  the  aeena  is 
iMit  calculated  to  excite  any  interest  in  bis  fanrs^j 
for  he  was  not  only  gvilty  of  the  baseat  condact 
as  a  son,  bat  consented  to  employ  a  apeeiet  4ii 
fiilsehood  Mid  ctinoing  in  his  prooeedinge,  .whiobi 
aecordtQ^  to  the  right  principles  of  chivaky^  ovght 
to  have  covered  him  with  shame  and  repntcb* 
He  is  represented,  howerer,  as  feeling  tbe  dee^ 
(Borrow  at  the  remendN^ance  of  his  paat  condvet; 
and  as  some  atonement  for  his  guilt,  be  immedi- 
stely  exerted  himself  in  aid  of  tbe  expedition  t» 
Palestine.     He  had  taken  the  ^row  of  a  emsador 
ait  Gisors ;  and  the  time  now  appeared  oone  is 
which  he  might  at  once  corer  bis  ma,  and  lesp 
immortal  glory  l^  his  bravery.      Tbe  want  of 
money  was  the  only  difficulty  wivb  which  he  htd 
to  cope  on  the  occasion ;  and  this  was  soon  lemor • 
od,  by  his  determination  to  rifle  the  rich  cofferi  ^ 
bis  Jewish  subjects.     But  his  offence  agninst  jas* 
tice,  in  req>ect  to  this  persecnted  people,  was  nst 
limited  to  robbing  them  «€  their  weaMi.  Tbe  fade 
raultitHde,  whose  passions  were  always  awafke  whsa 
any  t^pportunity  was  afforded  them  of  treating  • 
'Jew  with  barbarity,  perceived  the  •  dispoailioB  of 
^eir  monarch  with  a  terrible  si^gacioasness,  and 
Overy  part  of  the  icmgdom  was  defiled  with  ihs 
Mood  of  some  miserable  fomffly  of  Israelicee.    b 
Yorfr,  such  was  the  horror  with  which  theae  peer 
t>eople  eflcpeeted  thd  eppraeeb  of  thdrperseontert, 
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liiiife  fifle  famd^ed  of  thMn  murdered  tlieir  inre^ 
aod  diilcfa-ea  in  the  building  to  which  they  had  fled 
for  refuge,  and,  haWng  thrown  their  bleeding  bodiee 
orer  the  walk  to  the  infuriated  rabble,  they  seti 
fire  to  the  home  and  perished  in  its  ruins.*  When 
Richard  had  largely  increased  his  funds  by  thie 
iniquitous  oppression  of  the  Jews,  he  proceeded 
still  further  to  augment  them  by  the  sale  of  the 
crown  lands  and  revenues,  and  even  of  the  ]Minci« 
pal  sfiairs  of  state.  He  then  endeavoured  to  pro* 
Wde  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  thus  pillaged 
by  its  sovereign,  during  his  absence,  by  compel- 
ling^ his  brother  John,  and  also  Geoffrey  his  usk 
taral  brother,  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  not  to« 
enter  the  comstry  while  he  was  abroad  ;  but  he  saw 
KasoB  to  remove  or  modify  the  prohibition,  and 
banng  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Ely: 
tt  re^^ts,  he  departed  in  full  confidence  of  hav* 
ing  done  every  thing  necessary  to  the  security  of 
bis  domimotis. 

A.D.  I189«  In  the  plains  of  Vezelay  the  tw* 
Kings  meCf  and  embnieed  as  friends  that  were 
bound  to  each  other  by  the  most  solemn  ties  of 
^tb  and  duty.  The  calamities  which  had  de«* 
strsyed  the  formef  armaments,  had  warned  tbenl> 
f^om  attempting  to  lead  the  present  expedition  to 
Syria  by  land,  and  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of 
<)Kb  other,tbey  separated,  Richard  directing  his  route 
for  Marseilles,  and  Phi  lip  proceeding  to  Genoa,  where, 
tibeir  fleets  were  respectively  ordered  to  await  their 
ttri?al.  But  while  the  Kings  of  France  and  £ng^ 
luKi  were  thus  preparing  for  their  expedition>  the 
Soipenir  Frederic  Barbarossa,  nephew  of  Coarade»> 
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WIS  ftr  on  his  way  to  Pdestine.  Moved  liy  tlis 
perawistons  of  William  of  Tyre  to  take  a  part  in 
the  expedition,  b^  bad  quickly  collected  an  anny 
eomposed  of  the  oest  disciplined  and  bravest  of 
bis  troops.  Having  sent  Saladin  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  desired  the  Emperor  of  Constan* 
tinople  and  Saltan  of  Iconinm  to  grant  him  a  five 
passage  throngh  their  territories,  he  set  ont  from 
Ratisbonne.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Greek  empire,  when  be  fonsd 
himself  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  the  troops  of 
the  perfidious  Emperor.  But  he  fought  his  way 
dirongb  them,  and  reduced  their  master  to  snppfi* 
eate  a  peace  on  any  terms.  He  then  passed  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  had  just  reached  Laodicea,  when  be 
was  assailed  by  an  army  of  Turks,  which  he  rooted, 
and  proceeded  to  Iconium,  where  his  soldiers,  after 
a  short  siege,  were  suffered  to  repose  tbemselTei 
from  their  arduous  march.  Refreshed  by  this 
interval  of  rest,  the  Emperor  led  his  forces  to- 
wards S3rria ;  but  having  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Cydnus,  or  the  Selef,  *  he  was  tempted,  by  the 
beauty  of  the  stream,  to  bathe,  and  almost  instant 
death  followed  the  imprudent  indulgence  of  the 
desire.  His  army,  after  the  loss  of  its  brave 
leader,  was  speedily  diminished  by  desertions  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  way;  and  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  it,  under  the  conduct  of  his  son,  readied 
the  city  of  Ptolemais. 

The  Kings  of  England  and  France  had  in  the 
mean  time  put  to  sea ;  but,  as  if  they  were  to 
meet  with  as  many  difficulties  by  water,  as  tbeirpre- 
decessors  had  on  land,  a  violent  storm  attended 
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tWr  ^wx^  and  tb«y  were  diiFf n  to  seek  sheltw 
iathe  port  of  MetBuui*  Their  detention  here  dur^ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  winter,  again  threatened  the 
BSceeM  of  the  undertaking.  The  moet  bitter  en- 
mitf  took  place  of  the  frieadahip  which  had  beea 
l^ofeesad  bj  the  two  monarchs.  The  late  Kiiig 
of.  Sicily  had  been  married  to  Richard  a  siatery  who 
was  atiU  livings  but  suffered  many  indignities  from 
Tancsred,  the  reigning  prince.  The  anger  of  the 
£ngliah  monarch  was,  therefore,  justly  dreaded  by 
the  new  sovereign ;  but  he  had  still  greater  rea- 
eona  to  fear  the  power  of  Philip.  The  Emperor 
of  Germany,  with  whom  the  French  King  was  ia 
doae  alliance,  had  married  Constantia,  the  righir 
ful  Jbeiresft  to  the  crown  of  Sidly ;  but  Tancrei^ 
her  natand  brother,  had  oontrired  to  possess  him» 
aelf  of  her  mheritance  i  and  thus  th^  approach  of 
the  crusaders  fiHed  him  witli  the  greatest  l^iprap* 
henaiona  for  the  salety  of  his  throne.  For  some 
tiioo  he  auooeeded  in  waidiag  off  the  anticipated 
ml,  but  the  jealous  temper  of  Ridiard  was  eat- 
dtod  by  jMMoeMa  supposed  affronts  upon  his  a»tbo»> 
lity  ;  and  ^hile  he  was  oonsulla&g  with  Philip^  kt 
an'iapeii  field,  upon  the  subject^  hia  guards  att- 
tadked  the  Mesaonians,  and  entered  the  city  sword 
in  hand.  By  his  command  the  English  ensign 
was  hoisted  on  the  walk ;  and  PhiUp,  who  wia 
encamped  within  the  town*  regarded  this  oircnnr- 
stanoe  as  a  gross  iasuit.upan  his  dignity*.  Hie 
obnoxious  standard  was  remcwed.at  his  nsqiMafr; 
hvl  animeatty  is  supposed  to  haye  long  listed 
from  this  event.  The  next  cause  of  quarrel  was 
Richards  refusal  to  marry  AlioOt  the  sister  of 
Philip  s  but  this  dispute  waa  also  termiaated  with- 
out any  fhrtfaer  consaqtiencesi  than  tb»  dislike 

i2 
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which  generally  remains  in  the  ikiinda  of  such  liaol 
as  Philip  and  Richard,  after  a  difference  of  long 
continuance. 

Shortly  after  the  reconciliadon  of  the  monarciia 
took  place,  Berengaria,  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Navarre,  arrived  in  Sicily,  accompanied  by 
Richard  8  mother ;  and  Philip  hariog  already  re* 
signed  his  claims  upon  him  in  regard  to  Alice, 
and  set  sail  for  Palestine,  the  English  monarch 
determined  on  espousing  the  Princess  Berengaria 
Having  divided  his  fleet  into  two  squadrons,  ia 
one  of  which  his  intended  bride  and  the  Queen* 
dowager  of  Sicily  embarked,  he  set  sail,  but  had 
flcaroely  cleared  the  port,  when  a  violent  storn 
arose ;  and  the  vessel  on  which  the  princesses  were 
aboard,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cypnia 
Isaac,  the  Emperor,  as  he  styled  himself,  of  die 
island,  rejoiced  at  the  rich  spoil  which  this  and 
the  other  ships  stranded  on  his  coast  afforded  hiai) 
immediately  made  prisoners  of  the  crews,  and  left 
Berengaria  and  the  Queen  to  the  fury  of  the 
-atom,  and  the  bad  shelter  of  their  stranded  vesseK 
But  Richard  soon  appeared  off  the  island ;  and 
hearing  of  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  momvek 
he  disembarked,  entered  his  capital  by  storm,  aod 
having  obliged  him  to  surrender,  threw  him  into  a 
dungeon,  but,  out  of  compassion  for  his  misfor- 
tunes as  a  sovereign,  bound  him  with  fetters  made 
of  silver  instead  of  iron.  He  then  appointed  p^ 
vemors  to  protect  the  island ;  and  having  cele* 
brated  his  nuptials  with  Berengaria^  again  set  sail 
for  Syria,  taking  his  bride  with  him,  add  die 
daughter  of  Isaac. 

A.  D.  1 191.  When  Philip  arrived  at  PtoleBMUi, 
the  siege  of  that  city  had  already  lasted  more  than 
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two  yean ;  and  the  Uood  of  both  Chrlsliaiis.  and 
Smvcens  had  flowed  in  ample  streams  beneath  its 
walls.  The  sight  of  the  King  of  France,  with  his 
brave  anny,  filled  the  Christians  with  a  joy  which 
tbey  had  rarely  felt  since  the  loss  of  Jerusalem. 
Bat  Philip  declared  his  determination  not  to  at- 
tempt any  conquest  till  the  arrival  of  his  associate, 
the  King  of  England.  It  was  not  long,  howeyer, 
before  the  fleet  of  that  monarch  hove  in  sight.  By 
the  way,  he  had  attacked  and  sunk  a  vessel  of  the 
enemy,  laden  with  stores ;  and  his  name  was  al- 
ready, a  terror  to  the.  Moslems,  and  a  promise  of 
success  to  the  faithfiil,  who  awaited  his  arrival. 
Bat  befeire  detailing  the  operations  of  the  two 
princes,  each  ardently  bent  on  the  acquisition  of 
gWry,  and  equally  desiroos  of  outshining  his  comr 
paaioo,  we  must  revert  to  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  Syria  before  their  appearance  on 
the  scene. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

COMTINUXO  SUCCEttBS  OF  SALADIK.<— RICHABD  OF  XXGUlW 
AND  FHIUF  or  FKAKCE  ARRIVE  IK  FALEST1NK.—4IC6C  OT 
PTOLEMAia. — CON RADS  CBO&EN  KIVG  OF  JEROSALSli-k-US  iS* 
flASSIN ATiON.-*>yAI.OROirS  EXPtCHTS  VBUf*OR]ftBD  BT  UaUU" 

Tffooob  JerttMJeiA  ifw  lost,  ihe  tpirit  whieh  had 
Atiiinaled  th«  Mthftil  fo  fichieire  itft  coo^neit  vn» 
not  ftttbdaed ;  and  Sidtfdln,  %o  long  a»  tlie  vao^ 
qvished  peofpk  vihied  ft  mir«  in  ibe  holy  toil  d 
I%le8ti»ei  looi^  tkaik  alofdly  dweiKag  it  uj 
other  part  of  the  world,  was  still  but  bidf  flnttir 
of  his  new  dominions.  The  little  remnant  of 
brave  warriors  which  existed  after  the  swee|)iog 
destruction  of  the  late  conflict,  was  closely  sbot 
up  within  the  strong  fortifications  of  Tyre.  To 
this  place,  therefore,  important  both  for  it«  si- 
tuation and  its  strength,  the  conqueror  directed 
his  arms,  soon  after  his  conquest  of  the  Holy 
City.  But,  just  as  it  was  on  the  ewe  of  sur- 
rendering to  the  numerous  forces  of  the  Sargceo, 
Conrade,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  vbo 
had  lately  distinguished  himself  in  his  defence 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  against  his  seditions  sn^ 
jects,  and  had  been  rewarded  with  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  appeared  in  the  city,  and  offered 
to  take  part  in  its  defence.  The  chivaltons  de- 
votion of  the  noble  warrior  to  the  falling  cause  re- 
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the  courage  of  ita  other  defenders*  The 
feclificatioiis  were  repaired ;  and  Saladin  saw  him- 
self  obliged  to  prepare  again  for  the  assantt-of  a 
towB,  which  he  had  e^ery  moment  expected  woatd 
•pen  its  gates  to  receive  him*  The  fiather  of  Con- 
rade  was  now  his  prisoner,  and  he  threatened  to 
ecpose  him  in  the  front  of  his  ranks,  if  the  city 
were  not  speedily  surrendered*  The  answer  of 
the  son  was,  that  he  wonld  not  cease  to  defend 
tile  city  for  such  a  threat ;  that  if  it  were  neoes* 
svy  to  the  canse»  his  own  arrow  shoidd  pierce  the 
heart  <ef  fais  lather ;  and  that  he  shoald  then  glory 
at  being  the  son  of  a  Christian  martyr.  The  bold- 
ness with  which  the  citizens  proceeded  to  the  de* 
fence  of  their  walls  nobly  seconded  this  brave  de* 
iance.  Even  children  and  women  busied  them- 
ie1?es  in  the  preparations ;  and  the  desperate  cour- 
age of  the  besieged  at  length  compelled  Saia- 
&k  to  retire  finom  the  place,  and  direct  his  forces 
against  Tripoli^  which,  like  Tyre,  still  resisted  his 
arms. 

A  Spanish  chevalier  is  mentioned  as  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  most  valorous  exploits 
in  the  defence  of  Tyre ;  and  he  is  again  celebrated 
in  the  accounts  of  the  siege  of  Tripoli,  where  hia 
deeds  were  crowned  with  such  brilliant  success, 
that  the  Moslem  was  again  obliged  to  retreat  with- 
out having  effected  his  purpose*  Saladin  was,  how- 
ever, more  successful  in  his  attacks  on  the  castle 
ef  Carac  and  on  Tortosa ;  and  he  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  security  of  his  situation,  to  re- 
store the.  captive  Lusignan  about  this  time  to  his 
liber^*  But,  previously  to  dismissing  htm,  he  exact- 
ed an  oath,  by  which  Luugnan  bound  himself  to  re- 
aovttco  all  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
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attdtorefieffiiV»£tif5pe.  TllefibemtedMpiHFie/iso«r<r 
erer,  had  scarcely  ]eh  the  i&at  of  his  conqitinur,  #Iibp 
fin  iisseiDbly  of  bishbps  frtfiBd  biai,  by  their  decrees,* 
frono  the  obligation  df  his  votr.    He  llien  pTOoeed- 
ed  to  Tyte ;  but  Conrade  fi^sed  to  admit  hioa,  op 
allow  his  claim  to  the  city ;  and  the  vnfortttasle 
King,  as  a  last  resource,  collected  a  band  of  aboa^ 
nini^  thousand  tnen,  and  determined  en  laying  atcgv 
So  Ptoletnais.     The  attack  Was  commenoid  inmw-' 
diately  on  their  arriting  before  the  walls  jbottfaey 
Were  terrified  from  contioidng  their  bold  atienip^ 
by  a  report  tbat  Sftladln  Was  on  his  march  to  tho 
relief  of  the  totm  at  this  head  of  his  powerful  af -^ 
my.    To  their  great  delight,  bowerer,  a  fleet  of 
fifty  ressels  approached  the  shores,  bearing  twelf» 
tfaoQsand  Christian  Wartioft  from  Denmark  mad 
ofhef  states  of  the  North,  well-armed  and  pro^ 
Tided  with  Targe  quantities  of  raluable  atorssj 
These  were  followed  by  a  troop  of  English,  kemi* 
ed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  anoiiief 
from  Flanders ;  and  thus  reinforced,  the  little  army 
Of  Lusignan  took  up  a  strong  posHion  m  Mennt 
Tifron. 

Saladih'  pacrsed  not  an  instant  in  hie  marcb  to 
Ptolemais,  n6w  threatened  by  so  formidable  « 
band  of  besiegers.  By  a  valiant  attack  vpon  the 
Christian  lines,  he  made  his  way  to  the  city  i  and 
reassuring  the  garrison  by  his  words,  and  ieariflg 
two  6f  his  most  experienced  generals  t6  take 
charge  iff  the  defence,  he  fixed  his  camp  on  Moatt 
Kaisan,  from  whence  he  determined  to  make  an 
assault  upon  the  forces  of  the  besiegers.  These 
were  fevery  day  increased  by  fresh  troops  of  pil- 
grims from  the  West,  Who,  hating  been  ineked  ar 
undertake  the  voyage,  by  the  <»hovt«tfonB  af  ita 
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FflfM  and  ibe.  ▼maraUe  preadMra  af  thecrnmioj 
paJTencd  Mtfting  out  in  hwiU  detached  j^aniei,  to 
jcdninf  tke  toyik  armamentB  of  Richard  and  FIm* 
lip.  .  The  8Mg«  had  immr  eoatianad  liMrty  dayv ; 
and  die  ChriBtiaa  army^  impatiant  of  farther  d»< 
ky,  neceiTiad  the  dignal  for  battle.  The  naraerana 
kmm  iofiniediately  deaeandad  lato  the  plain,  jrhaiA 
aopacated  them  from  tha  aaamy ;  mid  the  gallanl 
•(ipeanaee  of  die-kaighta  and  haimiBi  amed  with 
Jaocea  and  awovda^  and.cafMsed  with  glittering 
mail,  Inipinid  the  Madaau  with  apprahanaion* 
Sarand  biahopa  are  mandoned  aa  having  appeared 
ia  fall  armour  at  the  head  of  the  troopa  ;  and  the 
King  of .  Jamalam  waa  preceded  by  ter  (diaaar 
liara  n^o  bore  ^  Mf  -Gotpo&s.  .  . 

'  6dadkinegardedtheprqMial;ian8aDd£uvfitretdi» 
ing  liaca  of  the  Cbriatian  fooce  with  apprthenMen« 
9adiiad  the  mortification  to  sea  the  left  wing  af 
ins  army  gura  way  almost  immediately  after,  tha 
csaunenoement  cf  the  engagement.  The  Chria^ 
tiaas  Ibllowed  i^  the  advanimge  tlma  gained  with 
desperate  resolution.  The  enemy  waa  driren  fram 
iris  MicampiBent)  and  the  rictoriens  belioTera 
svere  maatera  of  the  hoU  on  which  ha  had  posted 
himself.  But  suddenly  the  Moslems  i^ied; 
the  Chsis'tians,  suipaiaed  in  their  eager  aearch  af- 
ter booty,  were  amaaJed  at  a  disadfantage  ;  an  A» 
ttb  hmrae,  which  had  broken  loaae  from  its  inder, 
was  punned  by  a  party  o£  solders ;  the  ideaseixed 
the  rest  df  the  army,  that  their  speed  was  oc€»- 
ttonad  by  the  poraait  of  the  Saracens;  and,  in 
aaiaatant,  the  field  was  ^oi^ered  with  the  scat- 
tered forces  of  the  faithfnU  all  seeldng  ta -escape, 
hy  the*rapidi|y  oif  their  flight,  the  swords'  of  the 
«oeByv    JSaladin  haaitat^  i^  to  take  immediate 
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advantage  of  the  panic  wbich  had  seized  hit  •!« 
Tenaiy ;  and,  in  bis  pmsnit,  be  killed  or  took  pri* 
BoneTy  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  ChristiaB  w 
fion*     But  snch  was  the  •  impression  which  the 
previons  success  of  the  eneny  had  made  on  the 
mind  of  Saladin,.  that  he  did  not  attempt  Ut  par- 
soe  bis  victory  by  any  farther  attack  on  the  faoatilo 
army.     The  feeliog  which  he  had  himsetf  on  the 
sui^ect  was  partaken  by  his  principal.  ofBcen;  and 
it  was  debated,  in  cooncil,  whether  it  would  not  be 
the  most  prudent  measure  to  retire  from  a  city*  the 
defence  of  which  had  already  cost  them  so  dearly* 
The  Moslem  forces  were  finally  led'to  the  movoK 
tain  Kanmba,  where  they  were  encamped  for  the 
winter ;  and  the  Christians  were  left  to  pnrane  the 
stege>  without  any  present  interruption  from  the 
asMHilts  of  Saladin*     But  messages  were  sent  ooft* 
tinually  to  warn  him  of  the  dimger  of  the  city; 
and,  as  no  other  carriers  could  be  so  well  trusted 
or  iiad  so  fiedr  a  chance  of  escaping  the  pnientt  el 
the  enemy,  pigeons  were  employed  to  convey  thess 
messages  .to  his  camp. ' 

'  As  soon  as  tbe  spring  had  rendered  the  eomlry 
more  passable,  Saladin .  agiun  descended  intoiht 
plain,  jand  advanced  towards  the  Christian  tanlfc 
The  besieged,  encouraged  by  his  presence,  employ* 
ed  all  the  most  formidable  arts  of  defence ;  and 
xhe  engines  which  the  Franks  had  placed  i^aiast 
the  walla  were  ;  burnt  to  the  ground,  intfaer  by 
•flaming  arrows,  or .  naptha,  whi^  was  huFled  ^on 
th^m.in  pots  filled  widi  that  inflammable  materiak 
The  troops,  in.  the  mean  time,  were  altncked 
without  ^ceasing  by  the  foices  of  Saladin,  and  d- 
most  •  every  day  wag  witness  to.  a  pitdwd  battle 
between  the  two  mighty  armamenta.    The 
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ahvH  wkkh  ffiMM  hdwi  horn  tb»  eaat  lad  ir«a| 
mi$>h  suDpliea  for  the  roipecu?e  camps,  were  teen 
jtming  m  fariom  eonflict  as  they  pressed  towaids 
sbd  port ;   and  the  wbok  ckcamfereiioe  of  pkiiiy 
OHMUitaiB  aad  ooeaa,  appeared  eorered  with  hosts 
of  warriors  all  engaged  in  desperate  conflict.     Qa 
she.fealind  of  Samt  James,  however,  the  Chria» 
limm,  impatient  of  the  partial  snceess  which  had 
attended  their  occasional  enconntefs,  pressed  their 
chie6  to  risk  a  more  general  engagemenl.     The 
deaire  was  granted ;  hot  their  condaci  scarcely  an- 
8sref«d  to  the  aamly  with  which  they  had  soliv 
cited  to  be  led  onward.     After  a  sudden  aad  im* 
petnoQs  OBsetp  they  were  totally  ronted  hy  the 
SaraoenB ;  and  the  gairison,  making  a  sally  at  the 
ssmQ  time  from  the  city,  their  camp  was  piUaget^ 
aad  sereral  of  their  women  and  children  were  oar* 
riad  eway  by  the  cominerors.  The  news  which  ar* 
rined  about  this  time  of  the  death  of  the  Empesor 
Barberossa,  aad  of  the  dispersion  of  his  lorcea 
whiah  took  plaiw  shortly  after,  increased  their  dis^ 
comfitore^  and  several  of  the  chiefs  began  to  m^ 
ditate  a  retreat.    A  victory,  however,  which  their 
fleet  gained  over  the  vessels  of  the  eneasy,  re- 
iiwpired  them  with  hope ;  but  this  was  once  more 
dias^Mted  by  a  similar  dttcamstance  in  favour  of 
the  Saracens ;  and  thus  the  combatants  shared  buo« 
osaa  and  defeat  almost  equally  between  them.  Bui 
as  the  winter  season  again  approached,  the  Chris^ 
tuuia  began  to  be  less  frequeatly  supplied  with 
stores  by  the  arrival  of  vessels  from  Europe,  and 
tuBnie«nd  disease  made  fearful  ravages  in  their 
eamp.     To.  describe  the  m^eries  which  were  iuf* 
teed  on  this  occasion,  would  be  only  to  repeat 
what  has  already  been  said  in  the  account  of  the 
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•t«ge8  of  Andoeh  and  other  places  dming  tiie  Ihv 
mer  cnuades ;  but  rach  was  the  extremity  of  m^ 
eery  to  which  they  were  soon  reduced,  that  many 
4>f  the  bravest  and  most  faithfal  warriors  enok  be- 
neath their  misery/  and  were  driven,  by  their  sof- 
ferings,  to  offer  to  renounce  their  religion  for  the 
sake  of  receiving  enccoars  from  the  Moslems.  Fre* 
deric,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  the  Germaa 
cmsaders,  after  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  Em- 
peror, -perished  of  want  and  sickness  in  this  cala- 
mitous period.  The  Queen  of  Jenuidem,  also^ 
died  about  the  same  time ;  and  the  ambitioua  Con- 
rade  increased  the  distress  and  confusion  of  the 
Christians,  by  marrying  her  sister  Isabella,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  divorced  from  her  lawful  husband 
Honfroy  de  Thoron,  and  then  laid  claim  to  the 
crown  of  the  sacred  territory. 

Conrade,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  already  a 
wife  living,  the  daughter  of  the  Greek  Emperor, 
whom  he  had  left  at  Constantinople^  when  he  eet 
forth  on  his  chivalrous  expedition  to  PalestiiMw 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  divorce  which 
he  was  obliged  to  procure  for  Isabel,  occasioned 
great  displeasure  to  the  more  conscientious  of  the 
faithful ;  and  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Guy  of  Lu- 
sagdan  lost  no  opportunity  of  exclaiming  agaiast 
t^  usurper  of  his  throne.  But  Conrade  had 
many  claims  ta  the  respect  of  the  army.  He  had 
performed  prodigies  of  valour  in  the  defeooe  ef 
Tyre ;  he  was  master  of  that  imp<ntant  city ;  and 
was  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  prince  iu  whose 
bravery  and  experience  the  discomfited  Cbristiam 
might  the  ■  most  safely  place  reliance.  Opiaiea 
was  thus  divided  on  the  important  questioR  of  who 
shonld  be  King  of  demsalera,  and  the  most  raifr^ 
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cmiieqiieiiees  wodd  probably  have  foHoired 
ftMDihe  diaseiiHoiis  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
anny ;  but  the  Bishops  pnid^tly  proposed  that 
liie  decision  should  be  referred  to  the  Kings  of 
Bf^land  and  France,  who  were  every  day  expect- 
ed ;  and  they  thas  obtained  the  advantage  of  pnW 
ting  off  the  danger  of  the  contest,  till  they  should 
have  more  autfamty  to  ward  off  its  evil  conse* 
qaenees. 

The  arrival  of  the  two  monarchs  was  celebmteil 
by  the.  Christians  with  the  greatest  expressions  of 
delight ;  and  as  Saladin  cast  his  eye  over  the  vast 
plain  covered  with  their  tents,  he  trembled  for  his 
newly  acquired  dominions.  But  the  power  of  the 
crusaders  was  threatened  with  a  fearful  diminu- 
tion, by  the  pride  and  dangerous  rivalry  of  Rich- 
ard and  Philip.  The  latter,  it  is  said,  promised 
three  gold  pieces  a  month  to  the  knights  in  his 
army  who  were  without  money.  Richard,  on  hear- 
ing this,  immediately  promised  four  to  those  of 
his  chevaliers  who  were  in  a  similar  sitaation ;  and 
horn  this  and  other  circumstances  of  a  like  nar 
tare,  the  former  animosity  which  existed  betweea 
them  regained  possession  of  their  minds.  When 
the  subject,  therefore,  of  Coprade's  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Jerusalem  was  proposed  for  discus* 
siMi,  Philip,  who  seconded  his  claims,  was  imme« 
diately  opposed  by  Richard,  who  contended  for 
the  rights  of  Lusignan.  In  the  midst,  however^ 
of  these  disputes,  the  contest  with  the  Saracens 
was  carried  on  with  equal  vigour  as  at  the  first) 
and  it  was  not  till  the  two  monarchs  fell  sick  that 
any  pause  took  place  in  the  conflict.  The  gene- 
fOQB  conduct  which  was  evinced  by  Saladin  on 
tUa  oeoamou  has  been  deservedly  celebrated.    To 
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refroA  the  Christian  prinees  in  ^^  iltncM,  he 
tent  them  supplies  of  Damasctn  pam  and  other 
deliciolM  fnuls,  and  an  interconree  waa  kepi  op 
between  the  three  kings,  which  'manifeats  a  faigk 
refinement  of  sentiment  in  the  warriera  ef  that 
pmod. 

Neithar  Richard  nor  Philip  had  snfifered  tkekr 
sickness  to  keep  them  entirely  from  the  batt)e*fieid ; 
bnt  instantly  on  their  recovery,  the  proceedings  of 
the  army  again  commenced  with  wonted  vigear. 
Success,  however,  still  hang  donhtfally  between 
Che  two  armaments,  and  equal  Talour  was  die* 
pkyed  by  the  Christian  and  the  Moslem.  But 
the  deeds  of  one  chevalier  are  particularly  eomm^ 
raorated  in  the  narrations  of  the  continually  re« 
newed  contests  which  took  place  between  tbe  kee* 
tile  fbroes.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  camp 
of  the  believers  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who 
were  on  the  point  of  pushing  their  way  beyond 
Its  defences.  Without  any  companion,  tbis  ve* 
Bowned  hwo  opposed  himself  to  the  chaige  of  the 
Mestems,  and  armed  with  his  heavy  cuirass,  udhieh 
entirriy  covered  him,  he  received,  imHinchmg,  the 
'W>llies  of  darts  and  javelins  which  wwe  ineesaaBt* 
ly  hurled  against  him.  At  length,  finding  jkat  no 
weapon  eeuld  reach  the  heart  of  riiis  redoubtsMe 
kni^rt,  tbe  Saracens  had  recourse  to  ^  Gteek 
firs,  which,  env^ping  his  head  in  fiamt^  apeeifily 
destroyed  him. 

Never  did  a  more  general  disptay  of  v«lour 
take  place,  than  during  this  long  and  eelebnUed 
siege.  At  length,  the  Saracens  began  to  treaMe 
within  their  fortifications.  They  saw  iho  ipwit 
filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  then*  cemradM,  md 
the  Christians  every  day  gaining  some  more  adfah 
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tageoos  position  for  canying  on  the  maanlt    While 
a  mine  was  dag  on  one  side,  huge  mounds  of  earth 
were  raised  on  another ;  and  firom  these  hillocks/ 
or  their  moveable  towers,  the  besiegen  poured 
their  destmctiFe  missiles  into  the  city.    Their  per- 
severance soon  began  to  show  some  promise  of 
saccess.     The  ramparts  were  in  several  places' 
bn^en  down,  and  the  garrison  became  every  day^ 
less  spirited  in  its  resistance.     The  governor  oJF 
the  city,  convinced  that  he  could  hold  out  but  ftnC 
a  short  time  longer,  at  last  consented  to  follow  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  endeavom'  to  make 
terms  with  the  enemy  before  their  power  of  de« 
fenoe  was  quite  exhausted.     He  accordingly  pro<'' 
oeeded  to  the  Christian  camp,  and  there  offered 
to  snrrender,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants 
should  be  permitted  to  retire  in  safety,  whicfa^ 
said  he,  was  granted  to  the  Christians,  when,  four 
years  before,  the  Mussulmans  had  tsken  posses- 
sion  of  the  city.     But  the  chiefs  of  the  crusaders 
refiised  to  accept  the  offer,   and   declared  they 
would  only  spare  the  inhabitants  on  condition  that 
Jerusalem,  and  the  other  towns  taken  since  the 
battle  of  Hberias,  were  also  surrendered.     The 
Moslem,  rendered  desperate  by  this  answer,  re*^ 
turned  to  the  garrison,  and  made  another  bold  at<^ 
tempt  to  save  the  city.     But  his  efforts  were  vain, 
and  be  was  obliged  to  avert  the  fury  of  the  con- 
quering Franks,  by  agreeing  to  pay  two  hundred 
thousand  gold  pieces  to  the  chiefs,  to  restore  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross,  with  sixteen  hundred  pri- 
soners) and  to  give  hostages  till  these  stipulations 
sheold  be  fulfilled. 

The  siege  of  Ptolemais  had  lasied  two  years, 
and  formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  ni 
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the  kiftoiy  of  the  crusades.    The  chiraby  of  S»* 

repe  was  put  to  many  a  signal  proof  doriog  its 

dWtiiraaQce ;  and  the  heroic  deeds,  of  Richard  el 

Snglandy  and  other  kes  exalted^  bat  equally  fanve 

kiughtsy  rendered  the  plains  of  Ptoleraaie  htwtm 

vn  the  records  of  chivalric  daring^.     Seveml  ei^ 

conntersy  it  is  related,  took  place  between  the 

chiefs  of  the  hostile  armiesy  which  appear  to 

had  their  origin  in  the  sole  wish  of  the 

to  try  their  BtreI^[;th ;  and  the  hatde^eld 

not  nnfreqnently  converted  into  the  scodo  of  a 

splendid  tournament^     By  this  meaasy  a  dose 

inlereouise  was  kept  up  between  the  Chrieliea 

end  the  Moslem^  and  the  ferocity  of  each   was 

iofteOjQd  by  the  obUg^oions  of  knightly  hooopR 

The  courtesy  of  Saiadin,  when  Us  royal  aneasics 

weiw  confined  by  sickness  to  their  tents,  has  haaa 

already  noticed;  and  if  the  rude  spirit  of  the 

Frank  felt  at  aay  time  the  hamani^ing  effiscta  of 

en  intercourse  with  the  mere  poUshed  Saraaeai 

the  si^e  oC  Ptolemais  was  one  of  the  eyentas  le 

which  the  advantage  is  te  be  ascribed.    But  whe^ 

ever  were  the  consequences  of  this  ot^casional  » 

terdiai^  of  attention  betweiMi  the  two  ftnemiiSi 

the  annals  of  war  have  no  picture,  o^ra  fieaifid 

than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  history  af  this 

siege*     No  less  than  sixty  thousand  ChristiaBe  fell 

befctfre  they  achieved  the  victory ;  and  each,  was 

the  madness  that  pervaded  both  the  besieged  and 

the  besiegers^  that  multitudes  of  children  wcie 

suffered  to.  rush  from  the  respective  cam^  aad 

destroy  each  other  in  the  presence  of  their  pamts 

and  countrymen. 

Hut  in  the  midst  of  all  thiy  mertiel  imry  and 
chiTalrous  glory,  we  have  still  before  us  an  odim 
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apBCtade  oi  lioentioiiaiieM  and  deltanclieiy*    Tbe» 
soldierB  of  the  crots  openly  gavo  themselvee  owet 
to  every  i^des  of  yice.     Three  hundred  womeo 
are  raid  to  have  anriFed  at  one  time  in  the  eamffty 
wko  inuaoediately  resigned  themselves  to  prostitop 
tioo ;  aad  the  moral  condition  of  the  army  was  uk 
all  veapects  in  harmony  with  this  affair.     The 
firii^itfal  disorders  which  took  place  daring  the 
first  craaade  fill  the  mind  with  horror ;  but  our  as* 
toniahment  at  the  atrocities  which  were  then  cooa* 
Bodtted  by  men  professedly  engaged  in  the  service 
ef  God,  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  considera* 
tiofly  that  most  of  those  who  composed  the  earMer 
awoameBts  were  drawn  from  the  most  ualaiight 
and  tb»  mdest  of  the  people  ;-^hat  they  were  left 
free  both  of  bw  aad  discipline,  and  were  led  by 
mett  w^fao  bad  little  authority  ovev  them,  and  whe^ 
far  tbe  moat  part,  were  as  igifeorant  and  devoid  of 
IHiacipie  aa  tbemaelves. '  No  such  palliation,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  alleged,  in  apology  for  the  licentv- 
oaaoesa  of  the  army  under  the  Kings  of  Fraaee 
and  Ef^laud.     They  were  at  the  head  ef  troops 
wiia  owned  their  sovereign  authority  ;^-tbey  peer 
aeaaed  a  general  and  important  influence  over  the 
wiiole  vast  mnltitade,  and  were  aoeompaaied  by 
sevEeral  of  tbe  most  accomplished  cavaliers  of  the 
Ume.     The  disorders,  therefore,  ndiich  occurred 
are  upban  indicadon  of  a  general  dissolution  c^ 
maxuien,  not  merely  in  the  inferior  raidis  ol  the 
cmsaders,  but  among  the.  boasted  onaaaents  «f 
chivalry;  and  the  gay  and  sparkling  ptcture  of 
knighthood  and  its  times,  is,  in  this  portion  of  huh 
tory,  changed  into  a  re voltmg  representatioa  oi  dsik 
and  terrifying  vice. 

But  there    are  circumstances   whichi  in  tiw 
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gloomiest  annals  of  onr  race,  cast  a  ray  of  H^t 
orer  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  human  degrada- 
tion.    Frequently  bas  it  been  the  case,  that,  when 
war  has  reigned  in  its  worst  forms,  charity  and 
mercy  bare  found  some  plea  to  appear  on  earth, 
and  exercise  their  divine  ministry  on  the  very  scene 
of  destruction  and  misery.     The  plains  of  Ptole- 
mais  furnished  an  example  of  this  kind.     While 
thousands  of  Christians  were  every  day  perisbing 
in  battle,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics were  engaged  either  in  the  actual  conflict,  or 
in  urging  the  warriors  to  the  fight,  a  poor  English 
priest  employed  himself  in  consecrating  a  spot  of 
ground  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  and  having  Imflt 
B  small  chapel  there  at  his  own  expense,  he  sufleied 
no  Christian  to  return  to  the  earth,  withoat  pay- 
ing his  remains  the  last  offices  of  brothftrly  chari- 
ty.    The  Teutonick  Order  of  Knights  had  also  its 
origin  about  this  time,  and  arose  from  the  bene- 
volence of  some  German  chevaliers,  who  united 
themselves  into  a  body  for  the  protection  and  sup* 
port  of  their  wounded  countrymen.     Their  asso- 
ciation was  subsequently  approved  of  by  the  Pope, 
and  a  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up  for  the  future 
government  of  the  society.     The  initiation  of  the 
members  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tem- 
plars ;  and,  like  them,  they  were  to  have  a  cross 
embroidered    on    their    vestments,    which  were 
white,  and  on  their  banners.     The  grand-master 
had  also  the  privilege  of  baring  the  /leurs-de-fys 
added  to  the   cross,  which  honour  was  granted 
him  by  the  King  of  France ;  and  by  these,  and 
other  similar  means,   the  order  shortly  acquired 
considerable  distinction.     When,  in  a  subsequeot 
age,  it  established  itself  in  Europe,  it  obtained 
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hf'ttmqjBMitj  and  die  gftfi  «f  the  Fope^  a  toi^ 
reign  ftatliorit3r  ova:  the  priiici{Md  part  of  Pnia« 
eia;  but  the  orif^nal  spirit  of  the  UMtitvtien 
seems  to  have  been  worn  oat  before  this  period ; 
and,  vnder  the  pretence  of  bringing  the  nnforta^ 
nate  inhabitants  of  the  devoted  provinces  within 
the  pale  of  the  true  chnrch,  they  perpetrated  many 
and  diabolical  enormities.  Bat  to  proceed  with 
oar  narrative : — 

The  Christians  had  scarcely  time  to  enjoy  their 
triampb,  before  discontent  reigned  throaghoat  tbe 
camp.  The  pride  and  impetaonty  of  Richard  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  first  caose  of  this  occnr- 
rence.  Leopold  of  Aastria  was  pablidy  inealted 
by  him,  and  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
standard,  which  he  had  fixed  on  one  of  the  city 
towers,  palled  down  and  thrown  into  a  ditch  by 
the  hanghty  Englishman.  Conrade  retired  in  al« 
most  eqaal  disgast ;  and  PhiKp,  moved,  it  is  |m>- 
bable,  by  a  feeling  of  a  similar  kind,  declared  his 
intention  of  immediately  returning  to  Europe. 
Besides  these  dissensions  among  the  chiefs,  a  feel- 
ing of  dissatisftu^on  rery  generally  prevailed 
through  the  army.  Nearly  the  whole  of  tbe  spoil 
had  been  divided  by  Richard  and  Philip  between 
themselves ;  and  both  the  clergy  and  we  troops 
were  loud  in  their  complaints  against  such  a  dis- 
poeition  of  the  booty.  But  the  courage  of  Richard 
wae  not  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties ;  and  his  first 
wieh  was  to  be  left  sole  master  of  the  field.  It 
was  with  no  little  pleasure^  therefore,  that  he  saw 
the  several  rivals  of  his  authority  prepare  for  diekr' 
departure ;  and  when  the  last  of  them,  took  fonHvell' 
of  the  ambitious  chief,  he  turned  to  the  work  of 
forcing  the  enemy  to  oamplete  the  performance  of 
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the  oapttabftion.  This,  it  appears,  Sdadin 
backward  in  doing ;  and  the  principal  artidea  of 
the  treaty  remained  unfulfilled.  Richard,  there- 
fore, determined  on  ginng  the  Saracen  a  proof  of 
what  he  woald  do  in  prosecution  of  his  right,  if  it 
were  any  longer  withholden ;  and,  on  the  Wednes* 
day  after  the  Feast  of  Assumption,  he  sent  seven 
hundred  of  his  Moslem  prisoners  without  die 
walls  of  the  city,  and  there  had  them  butchered 
by  his  followers,  who  are  represented  as  rejoicing 
in  this  work  of  blood.  **  The  conduct  of  the 
narch  has  been  sometimes  excused  by  the 
tion,  that  Saladin  had  committed  a  similar  orodty 
towards  the  Christians  in  his  power ;  but  there  is 
not  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  convict  him  of 
this  crime ;  and  the  lion-liearted  conqueror  most 
bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  iniquitous  proceed- 
ing. 

Saladin,  however,  though  he  determined  on  re- 
ttsting  the  claim  of  the  Christians  as  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty,  had  not  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  strength  to  venture  on  meeting  his  conquer^ 
ors  in  the  field,  and  they  were  left  to  enjoy^  finr 
a  short  time,  the  pleasures  and  security  of  the 
noble  city  they  had  subdued.  But  again  the  dap 
rion  sounded  through  the  camp,  and  at  the  au»> 
mons  of  the  English  King,  the  army  began  ta 
march  towards  Joppa.  A  fleet  accompanied 
it  on  its  way ;  and  the  sacred  standard  was 
borne  in  a  sort  of  car,  mounted  on  four  wheels^ 
for  the  purpose.  The  usual  miseriee  attend* 
ed  its  progress,  and  the  troops  were  infested 
continually  by  numerous   insects,   haraaaed   bf» 
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the  doie  pnmiit  of  die  enemy,  and  oppwwed  by 
the  gfeak  weight  of  their  annonr  and  accootre- 
mesCs.  They  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  pro* 
eeed  eo  slowly,  that  three  leagues  was  the  ntmost 
distance  they  could  march  in  a  day,  and  at  night 
diey  halted  for  refiose.  Before  their  retiring  to 
rest,  a  herald  cried  with  a  lond  roice,  "  Lord,  snc- 
omr  the  Holy  Sepulchre  I "  which  he  repeated  three 
times,  and  the  response  was  made  by  the  whole 
army.  •  A  similar  form  was  used  in  the  morning 
when  the  march  was  recommenced  ;  and  after  six 
days  the  Christians  arrived  at  Ciesarea.  The  con* 
fidenoe  of  the  chiefs  had  by  this  time  somewhat 
abated,  and  they  would  willingly  have  entered  in« 
to  a  negociation  with  the  enemy ;  but  his  proud 
lejection  of  all  proposals  in  which  the  surrender 
ai  Jerusalem  was  mentioned,  made  them  deter* 
mine  to  pursue  their  fortune,  till  a  battle  should 
decide  the  fate  of  the  Holy  Land.  At  length 
they  reached  the  plains  of  Arsur,  and  there  the 
troops  of  the  enemy  were  assembled  to  meet  them. 
No  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  Moslems 
formed  the  army  of  Saladin  on  this  occasion.  But 
Richard,  without  hesitation,  prepared  to  engage 
him,  and  about  diree  in  the  afternoon  the  batUe 
waa  liegnn  by  a  mixed  troop  of  Bedouin  Aiabsy 
Sthiopians  and  Scythians,  all  armed  according  to 
ih%  eoetume  of  their  respective  countries.  Their 
wild  and  furious  attack,  bowever,  made  little  im- 
preasion  on  the  foithftil,  who  went  forward  on' 
their  march,  the  commander  having  ordered  them 
t»  remain  on  the  defensive  till  he  should  give 
t|»  s%nal  for  attack.  But  his  precaution  was  ren-' 
dered  useless  by  the  impatience  of  the  army  to 
commence  the  assautt;  and  some  of  the  most  ar« 
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deat  ei  die  knig hto  rufhiag  fiMrwwd  •gniiwr  Ae 
.eii«Hiy»  they  were  followed  first  by  tbe  Hatpiiel- 
eiBy  end  theft  by  otbersy  ead  the  battle  ia  a 
few  memento  be<»me  geaenl*  At  first,  the  cee- 
.fiision  of  the  conflict  hardly  permitted  either  party 
to  dMOorer  ito  precise  position,  and  many  Chris- 
tians are  said  to  hare  faUea  under  the  miedirecl- 
ed  weapons  of  their  brethren.  At  length  tbe  Sa- 
raoens  began  to  give  way,  and  tbe  faithful  saw 
themselves  masters  of  the  field.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  remaining  for  some  minntes  so  aeten- 
ished  at  their  sadden  sucoessy  that  they  forgot  to 
eaumine  the  real  oondition  of  the  hostile  forces, 
and.  in  this  sitoation  they  were  saqprised  by  tw«t- 
ty  thousand  of  the  enemy  s  troops,  who,  untopec^* 
ly  rallying,  rashed  upon  them  with  a  courage  m* 
dered  furious  by  the  desire  of  retrieving  the  h^ 
TOur  of  their  master.  But  Richard  flew  to  the  ked 
gi  his  army,  his  presence  restored  its  oonfidenoe»  and 
the  Moslems  were  again  beaten ;  so  that  altogether 
Saladin  lost  in  this  battle  above  eight  th^wwanri 
soldiers,  and  thirty-two  of  his  principal  officers  er 
Emirs* 

The  Christiana,  after  this  important  victory,  fsw 
sued  their  rente  to  Joppa;  but  Saladia  had  pieceded 
tihem,  and  demolished  the  fortifications  of  the  ton, 
as  he  proposed  to  do  those  of  the  other  citiea  whisk 
he  had  reaeoa  to  dread  might  fidl  into  tbe  hands 
of  his  enemies.  It  thus  became  a  matter  of  dovbt 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  crusaders,  what  measure  it  wodd 
be  most  prudent  for  them  in  this  case,  to  poiwe* 
But  Richard  succeeded  in  persuading  hie  eomp» 
nions  to  remain  for  a  time  at  Joppa,  and  coBmeoce 
xebuiUiing  ito  fortifications^  After  enjoying  a  shsrt 
bn  luxuriant  repeal^  the  army  resitimed  its  imviidi 
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m  Scptombery  mod  then  agiin  fixed  Ha  camp,  the 
vtoatiaii  choeen  for  that  pnrpoae  being  between 
the  castle  of  Deaplants  and  Mahei.  It  was  while 
it  remained  here  that  Richard  gare  one  of  the 
most  ahiaing  instances  of  his  biBTeiy  and  generosi- 
ty.  A  smtJl  body  of  Tempkn  having  irentnred 
fram  the  camp  to  ravage  the  connuy  in  search  of 
foiagVy  they  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  numer- 
ons  party  of  Saracens.  Overpowered  by  numbers, 
they  were  on  the  point  of  sinking  beneath  the 
swords  of  the  enemy,  when  Richard  discovered 
their  hazardous  position.  Mounting  his  favourite 
Cyprus  barb,  he  darted  towards  the  scene  of  action, 
when  his  attendants,  perceiving  the  overpowering 
numbers  of  the  Mosknns,  begged  him  to  retreat ; 
and  it  was  then  he  returned  that  aaswer  to  their 
entreaties,  so  honourable  to  him  as  a  brave  and 
faithful  knight.  **  While  these  waniore,  "  ex» 
claimed  he  angrily,  '*  have  followed  me  as  their 
chief,  I  also  have  promised  never  to  abandon  them. 
If  they  should  perish  without  help,  should  I  bo 
worthy  of  commanding  them  ?  or  should  I  again 
be  able  to  bear  the  name  of  King?"  Without 
eayii^  more,  he  rushed  upon  the  Moslems ;  death 
followed  every  stroke  of  his  sword ;  the  dispirited 
knights  recovered  their  courage;  in  a  little  time 
the  infidels  were  nearly  all  killed  or  taken  prison* 
ers  ;  and  the  Christians  returned,  with  Richard  a| 
their  head,  in  triumph  to  the  camp. 

Bnt  notwithstanding  all  the  bravery  of  Richard, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  always  exposed 
himself  to  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  war,  he  was 
unable  to  silence  the  voice  of  envy,  which  was 
the  more  clamorous  against  him,  the  more  he  me* 
rited  the  respect  of  his  companions  in  the  holy 
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enterprise.  Convinced  of  the  obstacle  which  was 
thus  opposed  to  his  designs,  he  repeated  the  pro- 
posal to  Saladin,  or  rather  to  his  brother,  Malek-al- 
Adel,  of  ceasing  from  any  farther  prosecution  of 
the  war,  if  he  would  consent  to  resign  Jerusalem 
to  the  Christians,  and  the  wood  of  the  true  cross. 
But  again  the  Saracen  rejected  the  proposition 
with  disdain ;  asserting,  that  he  could  not,  without 
committing  the  greatest  crime,  resign  a  city  to  in- 
fidels, which  had  been  rendered  holy  in  the  eyes 
of  Mussulmans,  by  its  having  been  the  chosen 
scene  of  their  prophet's  miraculous  vision,  and  by 
its  still  being  the  spot  where  the  angels  loved  to 
assemble.  As  for  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  the 
Saracen  declared  that  he  considered  it  as  an  ob- 
ject of  scandal,  as  an  outrage  upon  the  Divinity ; 
and  that  no  consideration  or  advantages  whatso- 
ever should  induce  him  to  give  up  to  the  Chris- 
tians that  shameful  object  of  their  idolatry. 

The  negociation  failing  on  this  ground,  it  was 
renewed  in  a  manner  less  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  seemed  to  have  originally  guided  the 
English  monarch  in  his  treaties  with  the  Moslem. 
The  widow  of  William,  the  late  King  of  Sidly, 
had  a  short  time  since  arrived  in  Syria;  and, 
strange  to  say,  Richard  now  proposed  that  a  mar^ 
riage  should  be  efiected  between  Malek-al-Adel, 
the  brother  of  Saladin,  and  this  Christian  princess. 
Should  this  take  place,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  each  reign  over  Jerusalem,  and  thus  pro- 
vide both  Christians  and  Mussulmans  -with  a 
ruler  of  their  own  fiaith.  This  strange  propo- 
sal was  accordingly  sent  in  due  form  to  Sk« 
ladin,  who,  it  is  reported,  expressed  no  dis* 
iiiclination  to  the  arrangement ;  bnty  as  -it  was  ret- 
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Qonable  to  expect,  both  the  Christiaii  and  MubboI- 
man  may  manifested  the  strongest  indignation  at 
this  temporizing  conduct  of  their  chiefs ;  and  they 
were  obliged  to  break  off  the  nnpopalar  conference* 
No  slight  evil  i^pears  to  hare  resulted  from  the 
difficulty  which  the  crusaders  lay  under  to  settle 
the  government  of  the  Holy  City,  even  when  they 
had  still  to  fight  for  its  possession.  The  most 
violent  disputes  had  arisen  on  account  of  the  doubt- 
ful right  of  succession  to  the  throne ;  and  Philip 
and  Richard  had  made  this  one  of  the  many 
sources  of  their  personal  dislike.  Before  the  for- 
mer, however,  left  Syria,  a  sort  of  compromise 
bad  been  agreed  on  by  Conrade,  who  claimed  the 
crown  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  and  the  feeble  Lusignan.  According 
to  this  treaty,  it  was  settled  that  the  latter  should 
enjoy  the  kingdom  for  life,  but  that,  at  his  death, 
it  should  descend  to  Conrade,  or  the  heirs  of 
that  prince.  That  while  they  both  lived,  the  re- 
venues of  the  state  should  be  divided  between 
them  ;  that  Conrade  should  enjoy,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  Tyre,  Berytus  and  Sidon,  which 
should  belong  to  him  as  hereditary  possessions ; 
and  that  Lusignan  should,  in  the  same  manner, 
be  endowed  with  the  lordship  of  Joppa,  with  the 
provision,  howev^,  in  both  cases,  that  these  states 
should  be  held  as  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem. 

But  events  were  about  to  occur  which  speedily 
put  a  termination  to  this  settlement ;  and  how  lit- 
tle it  was  regarded  by  the  principal  leader  of  the 
crusades,  may  be  sufficiently  learnt  from  the  men- 
tion we  have  made  of  his  negotiations  with  Malek- 
al- Adel.  Immediately  after  the  termination  of  that 
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^Sur  in  tfaft  masner  ftoseribed,  Richard  cootlfiMd 
hk  march,  and  the  entbafidafiai  of  the  amy  |ier- 
soaded  him  to  direct  his  eoorae  toiwarda  Jcnua* 
lem ;  bat  the  difliciihies  of  the  rovte^  the  weak* 
aesB  of  meet  of  the  soldiers  from  sickness  and  pri> 
Tation,  and  the  formidable  defences  whtcfa  Saladia 
was  preparing  against  his  approach,  rendered  the 
greater  part  of  the  leaders  feaHnl  of  the  coo- 
sequences  of  saeb  a  bold  proceeding,  and  they 
finally  determined  on  marching  to  Ascalon.  Bat 
on  their  arrival  before  that  city,  the  CftHristuoM 
were  oppressed  with  a  profound  melaneboty.  Thast 
strong  and  extensive  fortress  bad  been  just  belbi# 
stripped  of  its  noble  ramparts  by  the  poficy  of 
Saladin,  and  now  psreseiited  a  miserable  qyeetede 
of  min  and  desolation.  Even  the  Moslem,  wken 
he  gave  the  command  for  its  destruction,  is  said 
to  have  evinced  the  deepest  regret  at  the  faital  ne- 
cessity which  compelled  him  to  this  step.  Hav- 
ing consulted  with  his  Emirs  to  find,  if  possibiei 
some  expedient  by  which  the  city  might  be  safely 
spared,  and  seeing  no  alternative,  he  catted  one  or 
two  of  his  friends  to  him  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  intended  for  the  destruction  of  the  place ;  and 
having,  in  company  with  them,  taken  a  last  snr- 
vey  of  the  lofty  and  magnificent  dtadel,  he  ex<* 
claimed,  **  By  the  holy  name  of  God,  I  wonld 
rather  lose  my  son  than  destroy  one  stone  ol  this 
city ;  but  what  the  will  of  God,  and  the  welftra 
of  the  faithful  require,  let  that  be  done. "  The 
command  was  then  given  for  the  demofishing  of 
the  gates  and  ramparts  ;  and  when  the  Christiaiw 
arrived,  Ascalon,  the  bride  of  Syria  as  it  was  cal* 
led,  retained  no  resemblance  of  its  lale  atrenglh 
and  magnificence.^ 
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Riehard,  wilh  all  his  impetuosity  and  prid^y 
and  little  inclined,  as  he  generally  was,  to  perform 
any  duty  bat  sach  as  called  for  a  display  of  his 
knightly  acquirements,  was  not  wanting  in  the 
penetration  and  foresight  which,  bad  they  been 
of^er  exercised,  woald  hare  gone  far  in  making 
hSm  a  skilful  leader,  and  perhaps  a  wise  and  pra- 
dent  monarch.  The  same  principle  by  which  the 
Saracens  bad  acted  in  destroying  the  fortifications 
flf '  Ascalon,  ought  to  have  induced  the  crusaders 
to  pursue  steadily  the  plan  on  which  they  at  first 
acted,  of  repairing  them.  Could  they  hare  ef- 
feeted  thdir  restoration  to  any  thing  near  tbeir 
former  strength,  they  would  hare  made  them- 
eelres  masters  of  one  of  the  most  important  st»- 
tions  in  the  land.  Richard  was  well  aware  of  the 
benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the  cause  by  such 
a  procedure,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  in  favour  of  his 
design.  At  first  his  ardour,  and  the  example 
which  he  gave  by  his  personal  exertion,  was  imi- 
tated by  almost  every  man  in  the  army ;  and  ba- 
rons and  knights  were  seen  labouring  hke  com- 
mon workmen  in  the  undertaking.  But  their  de- 
termination soon  waxed  faint ;  and  some  of  the 
least  willing  began  to  excuse  themselves  from  con- 
tinuing their  exertions,  by  throwing  out  expres- 
sions of  contempt  upon  the  occupation.  Leopold 
of  Austria,  who  had  never  forgotten  the  insult 
which  he  had  received  from  Richard  at  Ptolemais, 
replied  to'  the  persuasions  of  the  latter  to  con- 
tintie  his  exertions,  that  he  was  neither  a  carpen- 
ter nor  a  mason.  The  word  was  taken  up  by 
other  chevaliers  equally  disinclined  to  such  a  labo- 
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nm»»  employneiit;  and  4li0card  viMedUy  tmgusi 
ihrongh  ereiy  division  of  tbe  Chnstian  foroea* 

The  work,  bowever»  wm  coiitiinMdy  tboogk 
with  leas  activity  every  day,  tiU  Leaty  when  the 
desire  which  had  early  existed  ia  the  army  ta 
proceed  at  once  to  Jerusalem,  retmaed  with  all 
its  original  violence ;  and  this,  added  ta  the  di»* 
content  and  faction  which  had  of  late  gamed  groaady 
rendered  the  situation  of  Richard  exceedingly 
doubtful.  Bat  he  was  shortly  obliged,  from  an* 
foreseen  dBCuautances,  to  detenuoe  cm  meaoam 
•which  threatened  the  crusaders  mth  direful 
aeqaeaces,  aad  with  a  fit  pmuafament  lor' 
had  fiuilh  tawarda  a  leader  so  dovated  ta  tMr 
«sase  aa  the  King  of  Enghmd.  Canada 
risfaed  the  moit  violaat  dislike  of  his  royal 
soma,  as  well  as  authority,  aad  ero|ilioyed  every 
means  to  destroy  his  influence  with  the  acmy.  He 
at  last  carried  his  enmity  sa  iar,  as  tei  form  aa 
alliance  with  the  Saracens,  pteferriag  to  unite 
wilih  the  enemy  of  the  £uth,  ta  seeing  a  man  whom 
-he  haled  prospMr  in  his  designap  It  is  mat  eaay, 
•thevefors,  to  say  what  would  hwm  bean  the  itit 
of  Richard,  had  drcuaMtaaees  aUowed  of  Us 
lang^  continuing  in  Syria;  but  messengara  a» 
rived  about  tUs  time  from  Eaglaad,  to  mrtjoainr 
liim  that  his  brathar  John  was  busily  engaged  ia 
aupplaating  him  ia  his  dominiona,  and  that  ha 
•oauid  only  save  his  cvawn  by  ^aadilji 
to  the  West. 

Few  of  the  crassdMa  wem  blind  to  the 
of  Richard,  however  they  hated  htm  for  his  aaa- 
cess,  or  dseaded  the  effects  of  his  powailal  as- 
eentment.  When,  therefore,  ha  announead  ta  a 
council  of  chiefs  hb  intention  to  set  out  on  his 
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TOtomte  Ewopey  tWyraoeived  the  bIdligttMe 
with  sorrow  and  consternation ;  and  trenbted  at 
tbe  pfospect  of  tiie  evib  whkb  they  dreaded 
w«dd  follow  his  departure.     Nothing  is  reeovi^ 
•d  of  Bichard  mora  bonooiable  to  hk  chaiaa* 
lerv  than  his  condact  on  this  occasion.     As  soaw 
rspamien  of  the  loss  they  would  sustain  by  hk 
abaancoj  he  promised  to  leave  with  the  Chria- 
tiass  three  hundred  of  his  bravest  knighti^  aad 
two  thousand  foot  st^diers.     But  the  noblest  in- 
stance  of  his  generous  sacrifiee  of  private  feel- 
iaga  to  the  geaeral  good,  was  still  to  cobm.    D»> 
prived  of  han,  the  cfaiefit  of  the  army  had  rsason 
ta*  dread  that  confusion  and  aaarcby  would  paa- 
vaat  tfaeir  success  in  any  future  proBecHtion  ol  tie 
war.     Richard's  fame  and  authority  had  kepi  to- 
gether the  discordant  dements  of  the  army  kngar 
than  might  hare  been  reasonably  expected ;  ami 
tbsne  was  scMcely  a  room  for  doubt,  thal^  on  his 
lafiiieDee  being  mthdrawn,  liie  forces  would  no 
leoger  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  eegaaiaaliea. 
The  first  measure,  therefore,  which  their  present 
circnmatsnceB  made  it  necessary  to  puraae^  was 
the  choice  of  a  leader  who  migbt  iu  some  de- 
ipoee  supply  the  place  of  the  retreating  moaaroh* 
Conrade  presented  himself  as  the  only  one  ef  the 
Cfaristiaa  chiefs  whose  name  or  ekvacter  coukl 
lunder  him  fit  to  be  the  successor  of  Ricbttrd  in 
authority.    When  the  latter,  therefore,  inquired 
whom  they  intended  to  elect  .as  their  head^  they 
replied,  that  they  had  decided  in  favour,  of  the 
Praaee  of  Tyre.     At  first,  Richard  was  deeply 
affiacfted  by  this  election  of  his  bitterest  enemy, 
but  sttbdoing  the  feeling  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
awakened,  he  expreawd  his  williagness  to  assent 
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te  the  ftrnngement ;  and  Conrade  was  chosen  King 
of  Jemsalem. 

Bnt  the  joy  which  the  newly  elected  monarch 
expressed  at  the  annonncement  of  the  messenger 
who  acquainted  him  with  his  good  fortune,  was  of 
brief  continuance.  Some  months  before  his  eleva- 
tion, two  young  and  devoted  disciples  of  the  Old  Mas 
of  the  Mountains  arrived  at  Tyre.  Following  their 
usual  mode  of  action,  they  used  the  wisest  precau- 
tions to  conceal  their  real  character,  and  the  design 
they  had  in  view.  To  render  themselves  the  more  se- 
cure from  suspicion,  they  assumed  the  religiotis  ha- 
bit, and  were  only  remarkable  for  their  austerities, 
and  the  fervour  of  their  devotion.  At  length  the 
time  appeared  fitted  for  the  execution  of  their 
purpose ;  and  while  Conrade  was  sharing  in  the 
festivities  of  the  city,  in  consequence  of  his  elec- 
tion, they  finally  doomed  him  to  destruction.  He 
wus  returning  from  a  feast  when  they  met  him ; 
and  both  drawing  their  daggers,  they  buried  them 
in  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  prince.  The  tu- 
mult which  this  sudden  catastrophe  occasioned, 
enabled  one  of  the  Ismaeltans  to  escape  into  a 
neighbouring  church  ;  and  he  lay  there  concealed, 
till  Conrade  was  brought  in  by  his  attendania. 
With  the  most  desperate  determination  to  com- 
plete his  work,  he  sprung  forth  from  his  hid- 
ing-place, and,  in  the  sight  of  the  astonished  mul- 
titude, again  plunged  his  weapon  into  the  body  of 
the  prince,  who  immediately  expired  under  his 
bk>ws. 

The  murder  of  Conrade  was  ascribed  to  vnrieus 
causes,  and  the  guilt  laid,  by  turns,  at  the  door  #f 
Saladin,  Richard,  and  the  injured  Honfroy  de 
Thetpon,  whose  wife,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
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Rrio0»of  Tyn  bid  caMcd  tobedimreni^ui 
tbaC  he  nigfat  kianeif  manrjr  her.  BirttWlBna^ 
i«w  praserved  tke  niMt  profonnd  silenee  respect* 
io^  tlMir  enptoyen,  or  the  molivee  whidi  led 
ikiem  to  eoamiit  the  deed  ;  and,  though-  pot  to  the. 
most  exenuiBtHig  terteres^  they  died  without  re- 
ytaiSkng  the  seeret.  The  atteDtion  of  the  peopW 
wee  ekortty  after  engaged  by  the  neceaeity  of 
cho0eing  a  sew  governor ;  and  Heary,  the  Connt 
of  Cbampagne,  vraa  preferred  to  the  vacant  digni* 
ty^  mmd  married  tte  widow  of  the  late  Count. 

While  these  eveuta  were  taking  place,  RichanA 
haid  proceeded  to  Ramhi,  aud  there  diatinguidwd 
hianself  by  many  a  held  deed  of  ann»  Ten,  tweo^ 
ty,  and  aonetinNM  thirty  lafidela  fell  every  day  h^ 
neath  hia  am ;  and,  when  the  terror  which  hie 
name  inspired  prevented  his  meeting  with  a  wkSh 
cient  nnmher  of  enemies,  to  se<;nre  him  his  com* 
pleoient  of  trophies,  he  tamed  his  spear  againal 
the-  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  contented  htn* 
s^  with  slaying  bears  instead  of  Moslems.  While 
engaged  in  these  pursuits,  which  delayed  his  pro* 
pooed^  journey  to  Eiarope,  the  new  King  of  Jerw* 
saleaa  artived  at  hie  camp,  leading  with  him  sixty 
thousand  well*anned  troops,  and  accompaaied  by 
hie  bnde  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  TheCasde 
of  i>aronm  bad  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Ri- 
chard, when  this  splendid  addition  was  made  to 
bb  forcee,  and  triumph  and  festivity  pervaded  every 
i^joarter  of  the  far-spreading  encampasent.  In  the 
general  excitement  which  prevailed,  the  most  di»- 
tagwished  chevalierB  in  the  army  made  a  solemn 
agreement  that  they  would  attempt  the  recovery 
ef  Jerusalem,  niM^withstanc&g  any  determinataon 
wiieb  the  King  of  England  nagbt  make  to 
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doa  the  enterprise.  But  the  jollity  of  his  cospm-' 
nioiiB,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  devot- 
ed  themselTes  to  their  design,  threw  Bichard  in- 
to a  deep  melancholy ;  and  he  remained  gloomir 
ly  shut  up  in  his  tent,  while  every  one  else  was 
occupied  with  the  music  and  dancing,  or  other 
marks  of  rejoicing,  which  filled  the  plains.  Nor 
were  the  rebukes  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  er 
of  his  conscience,  wanted  to  depress  the  spirits  of 
the  monarch ;  and  the  idea  of  leaving  Syria  be- 
came at  length  so  distressing  to  him,  that  he  declared 
to  Henry  and  the  Duke  of  Buignndy,  that  he 
would  defer  his  departure  till  the  following  Lent. 
A  herald  immediately  proclaimed  the  joyfiil  tid- 
ings of  this  change  in  Richard's  measures  to  the 
army ;  and  a  command  was  shortly  after  given  the 
troops,  to  commence  their  march  towards  Jemsfr- 
lem.  The  confidence  and  delight  with  which  the 
first  crusaders  traversed  the  route  to  the  Holy  City 
were  scarcely  greater  than  those  which  inspired 
the  followers  of  the  young  King  and  his  noble  al- 
lies. The  soldiers  of  Henry  still  retained  the 
gaiety  and  glitter  of  the  marriage-festival ;  and 
those  of  Richard  were  filled  with  the  lofty  feelio|;s 
of  men  rendered  proud  by  late  triumphs,  and  s^ 
prouder  by  being  the  companions  of  a  leader  dis- 
tinguished throughout  Christendom  for  the  splen- 
dour of  hb  actions.  All  hearts  were  healing  high 
with  the  hopes  of  conquest ;  and  no  army  of  cm- 
saders  perhaps  had  ever  set  forth  on  their  roate 
with  more  circumstances  to  support  their  coniageb 
by  brilliant  associations  and  sparkling  acconipani- 
ments  to  their  martial  array.  The  helmets  of  the 
warriors,  adorned  with  a  more  than  usual  pnhk-^ 
sion  of  plumes ;  the  splendid  banaeia  that  floaied 
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air  to  the  songs  of  minstrels,  or  the  enimat* 
r  notes  of  the  clarions ;  and  the  forest  of  spears, 
;b  of  which,  catching  the  dazzling  light,  might 
re  been  taken  for  a  8an-beam,-^together  pre* 
ted  a  spectacle  which  filled  the  beholders  with 
y  and  led  the  soldiers  themselves  to  believe  for 
ime  that  they  were  proceeding  to  a  glorious 
;ory. 

)at  every  time  we  have  now  occasion  to  remark 
breaking  forth  of  the  flame  of  enthosiasm  a* 
\g  the  crasaders,  we  see  it  burning  less  steadily, 
more  easily  extinguished  by  any  untoward  cir- 
stance.  The  army  had  pursued  its  march  to 
in  about  seven  leagues  of  Jerusalem,  when 
ard  commanded  it  to  halt,  and  took  up  his 
tens  in  the  city  of  Bethenopolis.  Here,  it  ap- 
I,  the  remembrance  of  his  country,  of  the  evils 
bieh  he  was  exposing  it  hy  his  absence,  and 
e  great  probability  which  existed  that  he 
1  lose  his  crown  if  he  any  longer  delayed  to 
1,  came  again  with  full  force  upon  his  memo* 
Still,  therefore,  undecided  as  to  what  mea* 
he  should  take,  he  remained  at  Betfaenopo- 
either  willing  to  go  forward,  and  meet  Sala- 
vho  was  using  every  means  to  resist  his  ene- 
o  the  utmost,  nor  able  to  overcome  his  dis-" 
^  leave  others  to  reap  the  harvest  of  a  field 
he  had  himself  prepared  for  the  sickle* 
itfa  passed  away,  and  still  he  continued  un- 
ci, vrhile  the  murmurs  of  the  army  only 
to  irritate  him,  and  convert  his  gloom  into 
Oncey  while  he  was  in  this  state  of  mind, 
reached  near  enough  to  the  Holy  City  to 
k  view  of  its  towers,  and  the  sight  melted 
tears ;  but  he  liould  not  be  persuaded  to  act 
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m 'O^slonBbitjr. with  the  knpulae  wbieb JbeMtrwd 
wbea  he  hefio  to  confer  agaha  with  the  othar 
cfaieie,  h«  oiUy  expcesaed  hie  •doabtfidiiesa  as  to 
their  chaoee  of  saeceeding  against  Saiadio,  wU 
waa  new  io  well  prepared  to  resist  their  appraKahaii 
The  sittoation,  however,  of  the  Chnatian  army 
spas  plainly  such^  Uiat  rain  nast  speedily  firilow, 
if  some  decision  was  not  promptly  taken  to  deter* 
moe  its  forUier  movenents.  A  cooncil,  ther^re, 
was  called,  oonsistiiiig  of  fi?e  members  froai  each 
pf  the  two  graat  feligions  orders  of  kaighta,  £«e 
^  the  haveas  of  Palestme,  and  five  French  barans. 
fiat  the  eame  d^&cakies  opposed  the  deciaieos  of 
the  eouacil*  as  had  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  chiefii 
heforo  thc^  had  reoourse  to  this  naeaaa  <tf  jo- 
selving  their  d<Hibta.  On  one  side  it  waa  alleged* 
the*  Saladin  was  invoiced  in  domestic  disaenaiaas 
wilh  his  snljectB,  and  with  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad, 
which  woald  prevent  his  offering  any  vigoroaa  ra- 
Mstanee  to  the  Christian  arms.  On  the  other^  it 
was  said,  that  these  rq^rta  had  heen  circalitfcd 
by  the  eimssaries  of  the  Moslem,  and  wmtm  oo^ 
intended  to  lead  the  fakhfol  toundertake  an  eaiw- 
prise  which  would  perhaps  prove  the  total  rain  <f 
their  cause*  and  be  a  lasting  dii^(raca  to  then* 
setnes. 

A.D«lld2.  j^titissingQlarenonghthatRicfaaidt 
whose  greatest  wish  now  appeared  U>  be  to  rotrasi 
from  t^  Sanacens,  was,  at  every  interval  of  ssot  to 
tiie  geaeoal  foroes,  employing  himself  and  a  bm 
oi  ids  bna^est  knights,  in  the  most  despente  wft- 
dertakingB.  At  Ramla  and  ekewhera,  this  was  the 
case  with  oar  lion-hearted  monarch ;  andwhilathia 
partisaasta  thecoancil  were  using  every  ai^gwaeat 
ia  Aeir  power  to  pearaada  to  paofic  mMHwe^  he 
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WW  oerapied  in  Wfttehing  the  approaeh  of  a  riebly- 
Men  canfBo,  which  be  had  reoeired  a  report 
ras  daily  expected  at  JeraBalem,  with  the  nuMt 
alnable  mercfaftDdise  of  Egypt.     Choosing  a  nnatl 
arty  from  his  followers,  he  imnediaiely  eet  o«t 
I  qnest  of  the  prize,  and  came  up  with  it  in  the 
strict  of  Hebron,  after  having  marched  all  night. 
^e  caravan  was  guarded  by  a  krge  band  of  war- 
»rB ;  bat  the  irresistible  arm  of  Richard  pot  them 
instant  flight,  and  he  became  master  of  the  ridi 
>ty.     This  consisted  of  four  thousand  seTen 
idred  camels,  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
les,  mules,  and  asses,  all  of  whidi  were  bur- 
id  with  the  most  raluable  productions  of  tfao 
:.     The  return  of  Richard,  thus  accompanied, 
e  camp,  was  haHed  with  loud  acclamations  of 
and  the  people  of  Jerusalem  were  thrown 
■qua!  consternation  by  the  loss  of  so  much 
h.     Had  the  Christians  marched  directly  to 
'oly  City,  they  would  have  had  every  eir- 
Emce  in  their  fttrour,  a  disheartened  garrison) 
tumukoous  populace,  confounding  all  the 
»8  which  Saladin  was  employing  to  seenro 
Fenee  of  the  place.     But  the  council  whieh 
•en   chosen  to  consider  the  eipediency  of 
iing*  to  Jerusalem,  decided  against  it;  and 
ly  liad   the  mortification  to  learn,  in  the 
f  its  rejoicings,  that  a  retreat  was  to  be 
ftte}y  commenced. 

In,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  cmsaden  tuni 
cks  on  the  Holy  City,  collected  an  army, 
d  of  the  forces  of  Mesopotamia,  Aleppo, 
pt,  ^witfa  which  he  proceeded  to  Joppa, 
that  city  by  assault.  But  Richard  ar» 
the    mefBent  of  the  Morion's  triumph 
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finmn  Ptokmak ;  and,  jamping  <rat  of  Uie  veastl 
which  was  carrying  him  to  shore,  before  it  could 
reach  land,  he  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  quickly 
eompelled  him  to  retreat.     On  the  third  day  after 
this  valorous  exploit,  the  Saracens  renewed  their 
attempts,  and  early  in  the  morning  be  was  roused 
.by  the  cry  of  *^  To  arms  ! ''  When  he  rose,  he  found 
bis  camp  surrounded  by  Musulmans  ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  time  half  to  dress  himself,  before  he  was 
obliged  to  mingle  in  the  fray.     Ten  horses  only, 
it  is  said,  remained  to  the  Christian  chevaliers,  and 
these  were  immediately  mounted  by  Richard,  the 
Count  Robert  of  Leicester,  the  King  of  Jemsfr* 
lem,  and  other  equally  brave  knights,  who  follow^ 
ed  Richard,  some  of  them  without  shoes  or  atodc* 
ings,  and  others  without  any  covering  but  their 
shuts.     After  having  made  a  hasty  dispoaition  of 
his  small  force,  the  valorous  King  exhorted  thea 
to  fight  like  men  whose  only  safety  was  in  dieir 
courage,  as  they  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  retreat  was  impossible.     To  thb  argument  he 
added   another  equally  powerful,   and  aoleomly 
swore  that  he  would  cut  off  the  head  of  any  maa 
whom  he  saw  slack  in  his  duty.     The  Turks  now 
approached,  with  their  trumpets  sounding  and  ban- 
ners flying,  against  this  little  but  desperate  bend 
of  opponents ;  and  after  a  short  trial  of  strength, 
they  were  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  firm  line 
of  the  Christians.     Richard  then  led  his  men  for- 
ward, and  the  cross-bowmen  discharging  their  ar* 
rows,  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy; 
The  chevaliers,  in  the  mean  time,  rode  furiously 
into  the  disordered  ranks  of  the  Moslems  ;  and  as 
often  as  the  valour  of  any  one  of  them  brought 
him  into  imminent  peril,  King  Richard  was  im- 
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rediatelf  at  haod  to  emt  bis  way  through  the 
'owd.  At  one  time  he  jiliuiged  alone  into  the 
iry  ceotre  of  the  Saracens,  and  for  some  tioM 
as  lost  entirely  from  the  view  of  his  anxions  fol- 
ders. But  while  they  were  expecting  to  hear 
8  shout  of  triumph  at  the  fall  of  their  noMe 
ider,  they  beheld  him  riding  out  of  the  disor« 
-ed  ranks  of  the  enemy,  covered  with  dost,  aad 
blood  of  the  numbers  who  had  fallen  by 
hand.  It  was  at  this  period  of  the  battle  that 
kik-al-Adel  displayed  in  a  singular  manner  hia 
)ect  for  the  bravery  of  his  enemy.  Richard,  as 
commonly  reported,  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
»  when  he  saw  a  Turk  leading  towards  hioa 
beautiful  Arabian  war-horses,  and  they  were 
3nted  to  him  with  a  message  from  the  chivalrous 
lem,  purporting  that  they  were  sent  to  aid 
in  the  perilous  situation  in  which  be  stood. 
16  boldness  of  Richard  carried  him  through 
'  clanger ;  and  as  he  flew  from  one  part  of  the 
!- field  to  another,  he  strewed  his  path  with 
and  wounded,  and  cast  as  much  terror  into 
ainds  of  bis  enemies  as  if  he  had  been  St 
^e  himself.  Even  the  bravest  of  the  Sara- 
elt  a  dread  at  encountering  his  arm  ;  and  one 
7BS  most  reputed  for  strength  and  skill  in 
o  of  his  weapons,  having  ventured  to  meet 
'd  in  single  combat,  fell  in  the  sight  of  his 
nions,  the  King,  at  one  blow,  severing  his 
rig^ht  shoulder  and  arm,  from  the  rest  of  his 
Such  was  the  terror  which  this  and  other 
teds  inspired,  that  the  routed  Moslems  assert- 
even  the  horses  bristled  their  manes  at  the 
f  Richard ;  and  it  was,  after  this,  a  common 
ion   with  the  riders  of  unruly  steeds,  to 
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mfi  thtH  King  Rkhtrd  ww  in  the  way.  Bat  tiie 
King  hnd  scarcely  intaied  his  success  against  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  when  his  attention  was  called 
to  a  large  body  of  SaiBcens,  who,  during  the  bat* 
tie,  had  secored  thenselFes  in  the  city.  With 
a  few  of  his  followers,  Ridiard  unmediately  made 
his  way  into  the  town,  and  as  speedily  rooted  the 
terrified  Moslems  from  their  defences.  Towards 
the  evening,  therefore,  the  Christians  remaiiied  in 
fall  possession  of  the  field  ;  and,  desperate  as  had 
been  the  conflict,  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  fiad» 
that  only  one  of  their  brave  knights  had  ftillen  in 
the  battle,  and  he  owed  his  death  either  to  his 
cowardly  or  thooghtlesdy  disobeying  the  orden 
which  Richard  bad  given  at  the  beginning  of  ths 
day.  The  Tnrks  lost  seven  hundred  men,  and 
above  fifteen  hundred  horses.  The  crusaders  wers 
so  astonished  at  the  issue  of  the  battle,  that  they 
ascribed  their  victory  to  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion  of  Providence,  and  declared  that  his  strength 
only  could  have  made  them  masters  of  liie  field 
i^nst  such  a  best  of  enemies. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


TEVCE  AOSZXO  TO.— ^RICHARD   DEPARM   FOR  XNOLAKS.* 

BIS  CAFTIVITT. 


ffE  defeat  which  Saladin  had  suffered  in  this  me- 
>rable  engagement,  greatly  afBicted  both  him 
1  his  £mirs ;  and,  though  the  courage  and  dero- 
1  of  the  brave  Moslem  remained  unabated,  it 
i  apparent  to  him  that  his  prosperity  was  on  the 
le,  and  that  his  life  of  glory  and  conquest  might 
>ably  be  terminated  in  an  ignominious  peace, 
council,  however,  which  he  assembled  soon 
'  the  above  events,  he  continued  to  express  his 
s  /or  better  things ;  and  on  his  return  to  Jem- 
1,  received  the  proposals  which  Richard  again 
i  for  peace  with  unwilling  attention.  He 
led,  he  said,  lest  death  should  surprise  him 
?  he  had  completed  the  triumph  of  Islamism, 
ist,  by  discontinuing  a  war  in  which  God  had 
3X1  crowned  his  arms  with  victory,  he  should 
ting'  contrary  to  his  will.  But  his  ardour 
no  support  in  the  disposition  of  the  Emirs. 
represented  to  him  the  defenceless  state  of 
evinces,  the  ill  condition  of  the  troops,  and 
vantages  which  the  Christians  now  enjoyed 
'Suing    their  designs.     In  addition  to  this, 
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they  argued,  that  their  enemies  were  notorious  for 
the  bad  faith  with  which  they  kept  their  engage- 
ments, and  that  they  would,  without  doubt,  speed- 
ily afford  them  an  opportunity  of  recommencing 
the  war  when  the]f  might  be  better  prepared  for 
carrying  it  on  with  success.  Saladin,  though  not 
convinced,  was  persuaded  by  these  arguments  to  en- 
ter into  a  negociation  with  the  English  King ;  and 
after  the  preliminaries  had  been  debated,  it  was  at 
length  decided,  that  a  truce  should  be  established 
for  three  years  and  eight  months,  during  which  time 
the  Christians  were  to  have  uninterrupted  access 
to  the  Holy  City,  and  to  retain  possession  of  the 
coast  from  Joppa  to  Tyre.  Ascalon,  as  both  had 
pretensions  to  that  city  which  neither  was  williiig 
to  cede  to  those  of  the  other,  was  again  condemned 
to  ruin ;  and  with  regard  to  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross,  as  this  had  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  dispute 
in  former  attempts  at  a  negociation,  the  Christian 
leader  appears  to  have  dropped  all  mention  of  that 
sacred  relic.  In  ratification  of  this  agreement,  aH 
the  principal  warriors  in  the  two  armies  swore  to 
its  faithful  observance, — the  Musulmans  taking  tkeir 
oath  on  the  Koran,  and  the  Christians  on  the  Gro^* 
pels.  But  Saladin  and  Richard,  it  is  well  worthy 
of  record,  only  gave  each  other  a  mutual  promise 
of  fidelity,  the  interchange  of  their  parole  being 
deemed  a  sufficient  gage  for  the  truth  of  heroes  so 
brave  and  chivalrous  as  the  Piince  of  the  Saracens 
and  the  King  of  England.  It  must  not  be  forgo^• 
ten  either,  that  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains  was 
among  those  who  signed  the  treaty,  his  influence 
having  been  felt  both  by  Moslems  and  Christtans 
during  the  war,  and  being  still  equally  dreaded  by 
each  of  these  powerful  parties.  But  the  most  aingu- 
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J*  cffemnttance,  perfaapB,  of  tbe  wMe  aflUr,  wM 
le  omiflsioD  of  any  mention  of  the  nnfortnnat* 
nsignan.  That  prince  was,  by  the  present  trea^ 
,  deprived  of  hm  crown,  with  which  Henry  was 
ain  formally  endowed,  and  the  dethroned  mo* 
rcfa  cottteDted  himself  with  obtaining  the  princi- 
lity  of  Cypms.  The  history  of  Lnsignan  is  thus 
beqoered  one.  He  was  exposed,  from  the  com- 
acement  of  his  reign,  to  the  dislike  of  his  sub* 
8,  tiM  more  poweifiil  of  ^em  hating  him  for 
bonoiff  to  which  his  mete  personal  attiaetions 
advanced  him,  and  those  of  inferior  rank  duk 
ig  htm  fen:  his  alleged  incapacity.  His  piinci- 
fanlt,  however,  seems  to  have  sprung  froiA  his 
r  elevated  above  the  rank  which  Natmw  in- 
dd  him  to  occapy,  and  not  from  any  want  of 
ige,  or  odier  kiughtly  virtnes.  Has  coadnet  at 
(mais  obtained  him  the  tempoMry  applause 
9  associates,  and  Richaid  all  along  regarded 
ivith  snfficient  respect  to  adhere  to  his  caose, 

there  appeared  any  chance  of  protiiMSting  him 
bis  numerous  rivals.  But  situated  as  the  af- 
f  the  Chrislians  then  were,  tidents  even  of 
St  cnxler  might  have  been  found  insufficient 
38erve  the  possessor  of  tbe  sacred  diadem 
^fae  hatred,  if  not  contempt,  of  his  subjects ; 
ichard  or  Conrade,  though  they  might  havie 

wrestled  with  their  enemies,  would,  it  is 
le,  have  been  as  little  able  to  retain  the  reins 
;mmeiit  in  their  hands  as  Lnsignan*  The  roy- 
ority  was  still  considered  by  the  Christians 
t  among  them ;  and  they  expected  to  see 
?iniaal  sovereign  effecting  as  much  in  com- 
with  the  enemy,  and  in  ordering  their  af- 

if  he  had  been  seated  on  his  throne  in  the 
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Holy  City,  whibh  neither  LusignaQy  nor  any  other 
monarch,  howerer  splendid  his  accomplishments, 
coald  do.  The  deposed  King  bad,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  bis  reign,  to  support  the  weight  of  a  pil- 
lar lifted  from  its  base,  and  prepared  to  fell  the 
moment  his  strength  should  be  insufficient  for  the 
buden.  In  a  nation  differently  situated,  he  might 
hare  been  able  to  depend  on  the  cdd  of  bis  asso- 
ciates ;  but  the  riTalsbips  which  had  so  long  ex- 
isted among  the  barons  of  Palestine,  left  him  with- 
out any  hope  of  assistance,  either  from  their  ooon- 
sel  or  influence ;  and,  when  the  time  of  trial  came, 
he  had  to  meet  it  with  very  inadequate  forces,  and  to 
sustain  the  whole  ignominy  of  the  consequences. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  fully  settled,  the 
greater  part  of  the  crusaders  began  to  prepare  for 
their  departure  to  Europe.  But  few  of  them  felt 
that  satisfaction  at  the  conclusion  of  this  third  great 
enterprise,  which  they  had  expected  to  reap  whea 
they  set  out  from  the  West.  They  had  gone  forth 
in  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  chivalry,  animated 
with  the  most  romantic  sentiments,  and  desiring 
either  to  return  crowned  with  the  glory  of  having 
again  delivered  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  p<^ 
lutions  of  the  infidel,  or  to  find  a  grave  among 
their  renowned  predecessors.  But  they  had  hard- 
ly touched  the  shores  of  Syria,  when  enthusiasm, 
devotion,  and  knightly  virtue,  gave  way  to  person- 
al rivalry  and  the  desire  of  gain,  which  every  day 
became  baser,  and  more  destructive  of  the  objects 
of  the  expedition.  We  can  discern  in  the  picture 
of  the  third  crusade  no  characters  which  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  gentie,  brave,  and  noble-hearted 
Tancred,  or  to  the  bold,  but  sedate  and  pious  God- 
frf^y.     All  were  intent  on  carrying  some  point  of 
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lYile  adiMlage ;  «id  mmnl  of  the  most  diatinp 
lisfaed  of  the  dudb  mmaaUy  aocmed  each  other, 
d  with  grett  appearaace  of  reasooy  of  having  basely 
igoed  with  tiie  eiiemy»  in  order  to  deetroy  the  an*  > 
mty  of  his  brethren  in  arms  and  religion.  The 
leet,  therefore,  of  the  forces  which  remained 
sr  the  dieasten  to  which  the  Christian  army 
[  been  eabjecty  vru  munaifced  with  any  of  those 
lODBtretioiis  of  pions  satisfrction  whHsh  oogfat 
lare  attended  the  retnm  of  Christian  warriors 
1  the  floene  of  a  holy  warfsre  to  the  land  of- 
r  natinty.  Among  those  who  were  most  deep- 
tfected  with  these  feelings  of  dissatisiiM^tion 
Jespondeacy,  vras  the  King  of  England.  Mea- 

afWr  message  had  arriTed  from  England^- 
iag  him  of  the  danger  of  his  dominions^  and 
ting  his  retnm.  When  he  left  his  kingdonk 
;  ont  ior  Syria,  he  had  felt  so  entire  a  devo* 
o  the  enterprise,  as  scarcely  to  Talne  either 
appioess  or  the  secority  of  his  territories* 
lese  sentiments  were  put  to  a  severe  proof 
»  after  events  of  the  cmsade;  and,  as  ho 
s  hopes  of  sneceeding  in  the  entire  cbn^nesl 
Bsdne,  he  became  more  uid  more  solieitona 
ting  the  fate  of  his  kingdom.  The  ialelU* 
which  was  brought  from  Europe  increased 
:iety,  and  readmd  him  desiroas  of  retora- 
>  moment  he  conld  do  so,  consistently  with 
ntation  for  conrage  and  piety. 
the  means  which  Richard  appears  to  have 
ed  to  effect  his  object,  cast  a  shade  of 
iver  his  renown.  Of  all  the  chiefs  in  the 
in  artnjy  he  was  die  foremost  in  endeavoor- 
»ringf  about  a  peace  with  the  Moslem ;  and 

ia  looking  coolly  on  the  narrative  of  these 
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tnnsaetioiu,  we  may  feel  indiiied  to  sppland 
a  counsel  as  consistent  with  prudence  and  good 
sense,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  of  Ri- 
cbard's  character  was  guided  solely  by  these  prin- 
ciples. .  His  close  and  frequent  confeFences,  also, 
with  Malek*al- Adel  gave  a  very  plausible  reason  for 
his  associates  to  doubt  the  perfect  honesty  of  his 
views ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  questionable  point 
in  the  liistory  of  our  lion-hearted  monarch,  who* 
ther  he  was  not  more  eager  after  personal  re- 
nown, than  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  geae> 
ral  designs  of  Christendom. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  he  was  deeply  affecl> 
ed  as  he  prepared  to  bid  adieu  to  the  scene  of  his 
chivalrous  exploits ;  and  this  is  the  stFongest  aigii* 
ment  which  can  be  brought  in  support  of  kis  sin* 
eerity.  But  it  failed  to  convince  l^e  diffesent 
chieftains,  who  had  been  instant  in  urging  the  pra- 
bability  that  Jerusalem  would  fall  into  their  faudsi 
if  vigorously  assaulted ;  and  the  French,  in  partieup 
lar,  reprobated  his  conduct.  Others,  on  the  coo* 
trary,  regarded  him  with  the  highest  respect  and 
veneration ;  and  when  the  lime  of  his  departovB 
actually  arrived,  numbers  of  the  people  shed  teaob 
and  lamented  him  as  if  they  were  losing  their  last 
hope  of  safety  from  the  enemy*  Richard  hioi- 
self,  whose  heart  was  ever  open  to  sudden  mtt 
pulses  of  passion,  was  also  affected  to  weeping  at 
this  demonstration  of  popular  regard ;  and  as  he 
looked  back  upon  the  land  of  his  adventorona  pil* 
grimage,  and  on  his  affectionate  followers,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  the  grief  and  devotion  of  hia  aovlb 
**  O  Holy  Land  !  I  commend  thy  people  to  God. 
May  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  again  come  to  viot 
and  succour  thee  !  "     Thus  taking  farewell  of  the 
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loras  (n  viiieli  be  bad  landed  with  Bach  a  noble  re- 
IntioB  toannibiJate  the  power  of  the  Moelem»  heset 
J  for  £orope ;  bnt  was  fated,  in  his  jouraey,  to  meet 
•re  and  greater  daDgera  than  those  with  which 
had  to  contend  in  his  warfare  with  the  infideL 
3ctiog  bifl  conne  along  the  Adriatic,  he  was 
wrecked  near  Aqoileia ;  and,  feacing  lest  he 
(t  be  dieeorered  in  that  unprotected  state  by 
>f  the  £aropean  princes  whose  enmity  he  had 
a  to  dread,  he  pat  on  the  habit  of  a  simple 
m,  and  commenced  his  jonmey  towards  Ger* 

through  which  country  he  hoped  to  find  his 
lafe  to  England.      Bat  his  impradent  ez* 

of  the  wealth  which  he  bore,  qaickly  da- 
{  what  little  protection  he  was  capable  of 
^  from  his  disgnise.  Desiring  to  obtain  a 
idoct  throagh  the  domain  of  the  Cooot 
rd,  a  friend  of  the  murdered  Comrade, 
inrare  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
;he  utoaoat  precaution  in  concealing  the 
^e  of  his  real  character  from  Meinhardy 
8  strongly  attached  to  the  Prince  of 
le  therefore  demanded  a  passport  as  the 

Hago»  and  sent  the  Count  a  splendid 
,  by  way  of  purchasing  the  fovour  re- 
(Vfeinhardy  on  seeing  the  costly  jewel,  im-» 
exclaimed,  ^<  Not  the  merchtuit  Hngo, 

Richard,  sends  me  this  ring.  I  have 
to  allovr  any  pilgrim  to  pass  through  my 
bat,  from  regard  for  the  good  will  which 
laa  shown,  and  out  of  re^ct  for  hit 
11  grsnt  him  a  safe  conduct,  but  beg  to 

his  jewel/'  The  fair  words  of  the- 
^erer,   ^^irere  only. intended  to  deceiye. 

.4^ 
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the  Kipg;  snd  the  Witter  veiy  nanowly  eiwfd 
hemg  nmde  pnsoner  hy  the  emieseriee  of  the  tve*- 
cherouB  Meinhard.    Scarcely  was  he  defiv«red  ham 
this  peril,  when  he  feH  mto  aDother,  beiii|^  yiftiwi- 
•ed  hy  the  brother  of  his  former  enemy,  who  sMtf 
after  him  a  knight,  to  whom  he  gave  direetioos  to 
force  the  house  where  Richard  had  taken  «p  Ids 
lodging.     But,  fortnnately  for  the  King,  the 
loiew  him,  and  being  friendly  to  him,  ga;re 
a  strong  and  swift  hoiee,  allowed  •  him  to  escape 
vafamned.     For  three  days  and  three  nights  ha 
<0ode  withovit  Tentaring  to  seek  shelter  or  noimah- 
^Dent-;  hvt,  at  length,  stopped  at  an  obaciire  ina, 
^  a  small  ▼illage  near  Vieima,  where  for  8<Mne  days 
iie  fferaaiaed  closely  immwed.    StUl,  howevei^  he 
had  not  been  warned  suffieienl^y 'by  his  late  eaeapai 
$»-Mci  m^  prudence  to  seoore  his  ^safety.     A  lifgs 
iMul  splendid  ring,  ndiich  it  little  becaaaa  »  aim* 
fde  piigdm  to  wear,  he  still  retained  on  his  fingers 
and  took  so  little  care  in  wajming  his  attendnnt  of 
the  necessity  of  secrecy,  that  that  worthy  follower 
nzposed  the  gold  coins  of  Syria»  wUeh  ^y  ^had 
hronght  with  them ;  and  when  he  found  he  laid 
awakened  the  sospkaona  of  the  -people,  he  vtMf 
endea¥oaiied  to  dlAy  fhem,  hy  reporting  that  fait 
employer  was  a  rich  merehaat«    ^^truMang,  how* 
et^er,  to  the  success  of  his  attempt  to  viido  Ab 
misdiief  of  this  impmdent  conduct,  he  womed  his 
master  immediBtely  to  leave  the  place;  hutRidmid 
pnfenred  meetiag  the  danger  to  ressminghis  jounoys 
and  the  stnpieion  of  some  peopleat  Vienna  being  iar^ 
therincnsasedyhe  wns  sought  for,  and  amsted  byono 
of  the  oiiouB  of  Duke  Leopold,  whose  enmity  to 
Bkhaid  had  been  so  violently  ^cited  nt  the  aiago 
of  Ptolemab.      The  unfortunate  King  dedared  he 
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oM  nnwder  onljr  to  the  Duke  himself ;  and 
len  the  latter  iq)peared,  be  resigned  his  svrordy 
t  thoMfjhf  8t  fine,  trented  with  some  regard 
ins  nmk  and  character,  he  was  shortly  after 
jwn  into  strict  confinement.  Leopold  was 
pennitted  loog  to  retain  his  illnstrions  captive ; 

Aicfaard  was  delifered  np  to  the  Emperor 
ry  VLf  wbo  eonined  him  in  a  strong  castloy 
neglected  no  means  to  prevent  his  escape, 
the  lofty  spirit  of  the  royal  chevalier  re* 
I  its  pride  and  gaiety  through  every  adversl- 
He  efflosad  himself  with  sometimes  wrest- 
rith  his  guards,  and  at  others  with  making 
ntoxieated,  and  then  sporting  with  their  ab- 
»8.    Richanl,  however,  was  not  wanting  in 

of  mind  which  famished  him  occasionally 
more  refined  recreation.  It  was  the  fashion 
age  of  war  and  minstrelsy,  for  the  bravest 
best-bom  knights  to  ctiltivate  the  gentle 
fong ;  and  while  the  page  and  the  squire 
>ected  to  bo  able  to  soothe  the  idle  hn- 
tbeir  nmsters  or  mistresses  with  g  lay  of 
mttloy  the  chevalier  himself  was  thought 
fre  perfect  if  he  renoembered  well  those 
hmenta  of  his  youth.  Several  of  the  most 

knighlB,  therefore,  are  described  as  hav- 
»oet8  of  no  mean  degree,  and  the  lives  of 
adoars  are  mingled  with  the  stories  of 
ilant  ^wrarrior.  Thus,  about  the  time  of 
l&mbmad  de  Vaqoeiras,  the  son  of  a  poor 
aod  so  much  reputation  by  his  uniting 
;ers  of  soldier  and  poet  in  his  own  per- 
fae  celebmted  Marquis  of  Montferrat» 
lo  inp<»tant  a  part  in  the  fourth  era- 

N 
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«ide»  encouraged  him  in  making  lore  to  his  noble 
sister;  and  Vaqaeiras  divided  his  time   between 
singing  the  praises  of  his  lovely  mistress,  or  the 
brave  actions  of  his  lord,  and  performing  all  the 
valorona  exploits  which  w&re  to  be  looked  for 
from  a  redoubtable  chevalier.     Bertrand  de  Bom, 
Viscount  of  Hantefort,  is  still  more  celebrated  ia 
the  annals  of  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
for  his  excellent  talents  as  a  poet,  and  his  bravery 
as  a  knight.     He  was  the  boldest  of  the  chevalien 
of  France,  breathing  it  is  said  nothing  but  war, 
and  rousing  the  martial  passions  of  all  aronnd  lum 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  by  the  glowing 
eloquence  of  his  songB«     He  was  early  engaged  in 
the  quarrels  of  Richard  with  the  French  States, 
and  espoused  the  side  of  Henry  of  Gnienne  agamst 
that  prince.     He  was  exposed  continnally  to  the 
greatest  dangers  and  disasters,*  owing  to  has  impe- 
tuous disposition ;  and  after  a  life  of  constant  action 
and  adventure,  he  retired  to  a  Cistercian  inonas* 
tery,  in  which  he  died.  *  One  of  the  poems  whidi 
thit)  renowned  knight  addressed  to  his  mistreat  to 
whom  he  had  been  accosed  of  infidelity,  still  ezkts. 
*'  It  places  before  us, "  says  M.  de  Sismondi,  ^  Uie 
real  knight  of  former  times,  all  busied  in  v^r  and 
the  cbase,  the  labour  and  delight  of  our  fathers, 
sucpessively  appealing  to  every  thing  that  ia  dear  to 
him  in  life,  to  every  thing  which  has  been  the 
study  of  his  youth  and  of  his  riper  age,  and  yet  es- 
teeming them  all  light,  in  comparison  with  love;* 
which  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  inserting  it  ia 
|hb  place. 

•  ^ismon^i't  la^ftur^  of  the  South  of  Eurspf^ 
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( ciyxoT  bide  frott  thee  how  much  I  fear 
the  whispen  hmthed  by  flatterers  in  thine  eer 
Ag«iiMt  mj  faith.    But  turn  not.  Oh  1  I  pm^f  ' 
ht  heait  to  true,  fo  fkithfal,  ao  sincere, 
)  faamble  and  le  fimnk,  to  me  so  dear» 
Oh  ladj !  turn  it  not  from  me  away. 

may  I  lose  my  bawk,  ere  be  can  spring* 

'oe  from  my  band  by  some  bold  (Saloon's  wii)^ 

laogled  and  tora  before  my  Tery  eye. 

very  word  thou  utterest  does  not  bring 

e  joy  to  me  than  fortune's  faTouring« 

r  all  the  bliss  another's  love  might  buy. 

i'fth  my  shield  on  neck,  mid  storm  and  rain, 
vizor  blinding  me,  and  shorten'd  rein, 
d  stirrups  far  too  long,  so  may  I  ride, — 
y  my  trotting  charger  give  me  pain, 
y  the  ostler  treat  me  with  disdain, 
hey  who  tell  those  tales  have  grossly  lied. 

I  approach  the  gaming  board  to  play, 
not  turn  ft  penny  all  the  day ; 
lay  the  board  be  shut,  the  dice  untrue, 
ruth  dwell  not  in  me,  when  I  say 
•r  fair  e'er  wiled  my  heart  away, 
her  I've  long  desired  and  loved— from  you* 

>ner  to  some  noble,  may  I  fill, 

r  with  three  more,  some  dungeon  chill, 

;acfa  other  odious  company ; 

er,  servants,  porters,  try  their  skill, 

me  for  a  target  if  they  will, 

'  1  haTe  loved  aught  else  but  thee. 
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So  BMy  another  knight  make  love  to  you^ 
And  so  may  1  ba  passled  what  to  4b ; 

So  tmj  I  be  becalBied  'mid  oeeana  wide : 
May  t)M  King's  porter  beat  me  blaek  and  blue, 
And  may  I  %  era  I  die  baltlt  view. 

As  they  that  alander  me  have  growly  lied.  * 

Bat  none  of  these  warrior-poets  is  more  cele* 
brated  than  Richard  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  sooth- 
ed many  hours  of  his  long  and  dreary  capUvity  in 
the  composition  of  lays,  in  which  he  recalled  to 
memory  the  events  of  his  pilgrimage^  or  lamented 
the  hard  fortune  to  which  he  was  now  doomed. 
The  following  has  been  banded  down  to  us  as 
haying  been  composed  by  the  illustrious  prisoner, 
after  he  had  been  confined  fifteen  months  in  the 
Tour  Tendrretisey  or  Black  Tower. 

No  wretched  ci^ve  of  bis  prison  speaks. 

Unless  with  pain  and  bitterness  of  soul ; 
Yet  consolallon  from  the  Muse  he  seeks. 

Whose  voice  alone  misfortune  can.  control. 
Where  now  is  each  ally,  each  baron,  friend. 

Whose  face  I  ne*er  beheld  without  a  smile  ? 
Will  none,  his  sovereign  to  redeem,  expend 

The  smallest  portion  of  his  treasures  vile  ? 

Though  none  may  blnsh  that,  near  two  tedious  years» 
Without  reliefs  my  bondage  has  endured. 

Yet  know,  my  English,  Norman,  Gascon  peers. 
Not  one  of  you  should  thus  remain  immured: 

The  meanest  subject  of  my  wide  domains, 
Had  I  been  free,  a  ransom  should  have  found;' 

•  Roscoe's  Translsttion. 
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I DMU)  not  to  KpfMd>  jon  with  my  cnsniSy 
Tet  idll  I  weir  tbem  dn  a  ftnvign  ground ! 


For  trae  it  ii— lo  idM  huniMi  race ! 
<'  Nor  dead  nor  ctpdre,  friend  or  kindred  find  ;** 
'nee  hen  I  pine  in  bondage  and  disgrace^ 
For  Jack  of  gold  mj  fetten  to  unbind  ; 
jcb  for  mfuAf  I  feel,  yet,  ah  !  inll  more 
rbat  no  companion  from  my  subjects  flows : 
at  can  from  itifiuny  Aeir  names  restore, 
^,  Tfhi'Ie  a  priaoaer,  death  my  eyes  should  close? 

small  is  my  surprise,  though  great  my  grief, 
'  find,  in  spite  of  all  his  solemn  tows, 
inds  are  raraged  by  the  Gallic  chief^ 
I'le  none  my  cause  has  courage  to  espouse, 
fh  lofty  towers  obscure  the  cheerful  day, 
through  the  dungeon's  melancholy  gloom^ 
Elope,  in  gentle  whispen,  seems  to  say, 
rpetual  thraldom  is  not  yet  thy  doom.  '* 

companions  of  my  happy  days, 
hail  and  P^nsavin,  aloud  declare 
out  the  earth,  in  everlasting  la3rs, 
?s  against  one  wage  inglorious  war. 
them,  too,  that  ne*er,  among  my  crimes^ 
?ach  of  faith,  deceit,  or  fraud  appear  ; 
nay  wrill  brand  to  latest  times 
ults  I  receive,  while  captive  here« 

ye  men  of  Anjou  and  Touraine, 
ry  bach'lor  knight,  robust  and  brave, 

nowy  and.  love,  alike  are  vain,' 
nds  your  sovereign  and  your  friend  to  save, 

K  2 
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Remote  f nam  cQTtfolMwi»i  tee  I  lie. 
The  wvetched  c»pt;Ue  «f  «  powerful  &€, 

Who  all  your  seal  and  ardour  can  defy. 
Nor  leaves  you  aught  but  pitf  to  bestow.  * 

The  fate  of  Richard  had  been  kept  coaoealed 
from  his  subjeictSf  by  eTery  atratagem  which  the 
policy  of  the  Emparor  could  iavant;  and  Philip 
Angastns  offered  that  moBardi  an  immenae  re- 
ward, if  he  would  deliver  up  to  him  thi»  per- 
son of  bi0  captive*     The  greatest  coiiBtematioo, 
in  the  mean  time,  reigned  in  England)  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  the  King»  whose  renown 
had  made  him  dear  to  his  people,  and  whose 
mysterious  delay  filled  them  with  apprehension* 
At  length,  the  minstrel  Blondel,  who  was  more 
strongly  attadied  to  Richard    than  any  of  his 
followers,  set  out  with  the  determination  of  tra- 
velling  through  every  towa  and  village,  till  he 
discovexed  the  place  of  hia  beloved  master's  iippri- 
sonment.     On  arriving  near  the  castle  in  which 
the  King  was  confined*  the  fedthful  Blondel  in- 
quired, as  seems  to  ha^e  been  his  custom,  whether 
there  was  not  some  prisoner  in  the  tower  whicbiie 
saw.     The  answer  which  he  received  to  hia  in- 
quiry convinced  him,  that  the  King  was  confiiied 
there  ;  but,  as  he  had  no  means  of  gaining  a  sight  of 
his  master,  he  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which 
became  both  his  profession  and  the  romance  of 
the  adventure.     Richard  and  he,  in  some  hour  of 
friendship  and  idleness,  had  amused  themselves  in 
composing  a  Tenson^  in  which  they  responsed  to 
each  other ;  and  Blondel  now  conceived  the  idea 

*  Bumey's  History  of  Music; 
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nogiog a  put  «f  thisioiig,  «o  well  known  to 
i  master,  noder  tbe  windows  of  the  tower  where 
rapposed  faim  to  be  confined.  Sceroely  had  he 
sbed  the  iint  vmee,  when  tbe  delighted  min* 
/  heard  tbe  strain  reeomed  by  the  numly  Toiee 
Rieinrd ;  and,  haTing  Mtiefied  hiflnelf  as  to  tbe 
ectness  of  faia  suspicions,  be  immediately  bent 
vay  to^£DgliDd,  wfacre  the  information  whieb 
life  waa  receired  by  aU  classes  of  people  with 
d  sefltimeata  of  rage  against  tbe  disbononrablc 
ies  of  their  noaarefa,  and  sympathy  with  the 
anflerer.  Their  patriotism,  it  is  well  known^ 
[Jy  delivered  him  fi-om  bis  captivity  ;  but  he 
ed  to  hia  dominions  only  to  be  involved  in 
roablea,  and  prove  that,  however  admirable 
bis  chivalroQs  qualities,  he  was.  deetitnte  of 
38dy  virtues  and  more  nsefnl  adornments 
render  a  monarch  venerable  and  powerful 

his  people*      The  character  of   Richard 

great  and  worthy  of  admiration,  or  low 
ntemptible,  as  we  behold  on  different 
To  the  eye  of  the  motaKst,  and  when  ez* 
by  the  pure  and  unchanging  laws  of  trutli, 

virtaous  and  vicious,  as  they  approach  to^ 
e  from,  tke  standard  of  good,  which  exkts 
-  only  m  the  Divine  mind;  but  which, 
isa  bngfat,  ie  as  an  angel  of  life  and  know- 
ifarined  in  every  man's  oonsoienosb  But 
y  of  the  historian  is  not  respecting  the 
IF  aibeolute  virtue  or  vice  of  men's  aetione, 
irere  tbe  circumstances  wfaicb  increased 
lour  of  their  good  deeds^  or  served  to 
e  ignominy  of  their  bad  ones ;  or  how 
^eed  larith,  or  cortfradicted  the  particii- 
ss  to  g^od,  which  existed  in  the  ruling 
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spirit  of  tbe  sge  in  which  they  lived.  In  this  respect 
we  mnstobeenre  Richsrd  as  he  spoke,  thought,  and 
aotedy  amid  scenes,  and  nnder  influences,  which  af- 
fected all  who  lived  at  tbe  same  time,  as  well  as 
himself,  and  which  were  sufficiently  strong  to  mo- 
dify every  feeling  and  sentiment  which  were  not 
indelibly  stamped  on  the  heart  by  nature*  To  act 
in  conformity  with  the  plain  and  simple  laws  of 
morality,  was  not,  in  that  age,  sufficient  to  satisfy 
either  the  world  or  the  conscience  of  the  indivi- 
dual. Society,  if  we  may  use  such  a  figure,  wme 
a  scarlet  mantle ;  and  to  shine  in  the  splendour  of 
hennc  deeds,  alone  gave  the  right  to  be  clothed  in 
tbe  livery  of  tbe  times.  Richard  was  a  King. 
He  had,  by  nature,,  a  warm  heart  and  a  qmA 
imagination.  In  whatever  age  he  had  lived,  he 
would  have  sought  glory  vaare  than  peace,  and  re- 
joiced rather  in  being  a  hero  than  a  statseman.  But 
he  lived  at  a  period  when  the  romance  of  his  dis- 
position was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  opinions 
of  the  worid,  and  when,  to  be  led  unresistingly  by 
the  imagination,  was  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
most  admired  of  his  cotemporaries.  By  his  rank, 
and  the  talents  with  which  nature  bad  endowed 
him,  he  was  fitted  to  take  tbe  first  station  in  the 
numerous  ranks  of  chivalry;  and  with  his  own 
feelings  acting  from  within,  and  impressed  by  se 
many  outward  impulses  of  popular  passion,  it  ii 
not  wonderful  that  Bichard  of  England  shone  in 
the  brightest  panoply  of  a  Christian  warrior.  So 
far  as  a  human  being  may  take  his  rule  of  action 
from  the  character  of  his  age,  and  deserve  glory 
for  conforming  to  it,  Richard  merits  a  nobler  fame 
than  any  of  his  compeers*  His  knightly  valour 
was  exercised  on  the  most  desperate  occasions,  and 
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?ieAtboal]rro«M)afor  bis  eiqxwiiig  hiiilsBlf  to 
wger  wifl  that  he  might  perfonn  the  dQti«8  of  a 
lartlier  witluMit  fear  or  reproach.  In  emharksag 
r  the  Gnusde,  be  inely  spent  the  greater  peit  of 
richeSf  and  pot  his  throne  m  periL  Daring  his 
7um  io  the  Holy  Laundi  the  feeHnge  with  which 
caJcaJatod  the  dumcee  of  sncoeeding  in  its  pep« 
recoffjiy  from  the  infidel,  were  excited  by  the 
}e8t  anxiety  to  partake  in  the  triamph,  or  not 
!  the  Meoe  of  conflict  till  Uie  moment,  wheik 
jit  would  be  BO  longer  of  any  use.  When 
nstancea  drore  him  to  the  necessity  of  pre« 
ting  his  depATtare,  the  gloomiest  melsncholyy 
D  ali  aides  allowed,  took  possession  of  faw 
and  the  tears  which  were  plentifully  shed 
Syrian  Christians  when  he  bade  them  fare^* 
fid  his  own  sorrocirfttl  ezckmations,  prove 
had  been  a  true  and  faithful  champion. 
Lhe  fame  of  Richard,  and  the  pleasve  with 
fe  regard  his  romantic  heroism,  are  greatly 
ed  at  the  recollection  of  the  deeds  of  fearful 
tf  which  he  was  occasionally  guilty.  He 
ay  hia  twenty  or  thirty  in  battle,  and  be 
as  men  usually  estimate  these  things,  to 
so  doing  ;  but  when  we  find  him  order* 
itcfaery  of  his  prisoners  in  their  chaina, 
'ced  to  rank  him  among  the  bloodiest  of 
lis  condaet  to  the  Jews,  and  the  tyianny 
1  he  oppressed  his  subjects  in  general, 
be  in  a  very  slight  manner  excused  by 
dg-e  of  the  imperfect  light  which  then 
eepecting'  socisil  liberty.  In  short,  as 
see  Richard  out  of  the  battle-field,  and 
his  armour  and  his  conquering  sword, 
reapect  for  him,  and  lament  that  times 
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■honld  hgTO  been,  in  which  mankind  knew  of  no 
gretter  glory,  and  no  higher  TirtneB,  than  those 
which  this  brare^  but  ruthless  and  tyrannical  mon- 
arch sought  and  exercised.     The  actual  misfor- 
tanes  of  Richard's  life  were  fortunate  for  his  fame. 
Mnch  of  the   interest  attached  to  his  memory 
reanlts  from  the  perils  and  distresses  with  which 
he  had  to  struggle ;  and   Richard,  in  the   Tour 
Tenebreuse,   is  loved  and  pitied  by  the   young 
and  romantic,  in  spite  of  the  dark  deeds  which 
history  has  registered  under  his  name.     His  love 
of  minstrelsy,  is  also  another  preservative  of  his 
glory ;  and  when  looking  through  the  dim   veil  of 
the  past,  the  imaginative  may  be  excused,  if  they 
point  in  delight  and  triumph  to  the  splendid  vision 
ef  a  king  rejoicing  alike  in  his  lyre  and  sword,  and 
not  more  glorious  as  a  hero  in  battle,  than  tender 
as  a  lover  and  a  poet.     But  while  we  allow  him 
all  the  advantages  which  he  may  derive  from  diese 
sources,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  permit  bim  to 
rank  in  our  estimation  with  those  of  our  monarchs 
in  whose  wisdom  or  virtue  we  have  still  to  re- 
joice.    Richard  did  nothing  beneficial,  either  for 
his  own  age,  or  for  posterity.     He  earned  to  an 
extreme  the  principles  which  had  effect  in  society 
while  he  lived  ;  but  he  neither  controlled  nor  modi- 
fied them,  nor  in  any  instance  anticipated  futnra 
times  either  in  virtue  or  wisdom. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

or  SALUUir.— 4HI  X1CPIBO&   BKKRT  TI.  VNBXftTAKSf 
▲NOKBXK  CftVSADX. 

1 193.    In  returning  to  onr  narrative,  Synm 
resents  a  scene  very  different  from  those  we 
^  Jate  contemplated.     Afiter  the  departure  of 
d  for  Earope,  the  Christian  chiefs  who  re- 
behind  devoted  themselves,  apparently  with 
ncerity,  to  the  establishment  of  the  peace 
bad  been  commenced  with  the  Saraceaa* 
[Dg  King  of  Jerusalem  had  the  good  sense 
ive,  that  bis  royalty  was  merely  nominal^ 
-efore,  would  only  allow  himself,  after  a 
e,  to  be  called  Count  Henry.     By  this 
and  a  similar  one  in.  the  other  principal 
le    Christians,  the  greatest  concord  pre^ 
ween  tbem  and  the  Moslems.     This  was 
ed  so  far,    that  Saladin  sent  Henry  a 
it  turban  and  vest,  which  the  latter  pn-* 
3  as  a  mark  of  affection  for  the  Sultan. 
bty    therefore,  was  entertained  for  the 
Syria    would  enjoy  a  long  tranquillity ; 
r  had.  his  subjects  be^^  allowed  to  taste 
^s    of  peace,  when  Saladin  was  taken 
by  dea.tfa^  and  they  were  left  e^;>osed 
;  of  a  disputed  succession* 
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Among  the  European  warriors  or  monarchs  of 
the  age  we  are  describing,  no  one  appears  to  have 
Bo  great  a  claim  to  our  respect  as  Salad  in.     His 
first  acquisition  of  power  was  marked,  it  is  true, 
with  a  very  doubtful  character,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  raised  himself  to  a  kingly  station  by  those 
means  which  ambition  is  ever  ready  to   provide 
and  consecrate  to  her  purposes.     But  according  to 
history,  the  early  life  of  Saladin  was  passed  in 
luxury  and  dissipation,  and  it  is  a  case,  we  believe, 
of  frequent  occurrence^  that  when  a  great  and  bold 
mind  first  awakens  from  its  lethargy,  and  becomes 
eonseious  of  its  natural  right  to  power,  it  will 
obey  the  sudden  impulse  to  whatever  enda  it  nay 
conduct.     B«t  the  character  of  Saladin,  in  the 
following  events  of  his  life,  was  rendered  venera* 
ble  by  the  moderation  with  which  he  iise<l  his 
auccessea,   the  enlightened  generosity  which  in« 
flu^Msed  his  conduct  towards  those  of  a  di£k^ 
•at  faith,  and  the  prudence   with  which  he  ma- 
naged the  interior  a£faits  of  his  dominions.    H0 
was  a  warrior  from  his  youth,  but  he  was  enr 
reiudy  to  exercise  the  courtesies  of  benevokmoe 
towards   his  enemies;  and  strove,   by  affording 
many  instances  of  mildness  and  forbearance,  to 
aoften  the  wild  and  barbarous  temper  of  his  peo- 
ple.    His  devotion  was  deep  and  fervent ;  and  tk 
natural  gravity  of  bis  disposition  inclined  him  to 
the  most  solemn  and  rigid  attention  to  all  the  •^ 
tides  of  his  creed.     Bat  the  greatness  of  bis  mini 
seems  to  have  triumphed  over  all  fecHngs  of  bigi^* 
try  ;  and  he  was  faithifuliy  devoted  to  hia  belieC 
and  paMwi  his  life  in  defending  it,  withoat  beiag 
a  pem«utor.     Allowing  for  the  different  dream- 
"*«mces  in  which  they  were  plac«i>  a  ttrosg  i»* 
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tnbiaoee  existo  between  the  ciienicten  of  Sulaxini 
d  Mabomet.    They  both  afforded  splendid  ex* 
iples  of  a  strong  intellect,  fall  of  grand  conoep- 
D9,  and  thus  reared  for  themcelvet  a  ktngdoniy 
'Mct  only  mth  the  life  which  they  gave  it,  and 
ich  ceued  to  extat  in  the  same  manner  the 
Dent  they  perished.  Mahomet  was  the  mightier, 
trae ;  bnt  Saladin  approaches  nearer  to  him 
I  all  his  other  followers,  in  the  poeeeseion  of 
3  qaalities  of  mind  and  dispoeition  to  which 
Prophet  owed  his  elevation. 
Jadin  was  deplored  by  ail  classes  of  his  snb- 
;  and  he  is  said  to  have  given,  shortly  before 
scease,  which  occurred  al  Damascus,  many 
I  of  his  wisdom,  such  as  having  sent  his 
i  to  he  seen  by  the  multitude,  as  all  which  then 
led  to  their  victorious  monarch.     But  these 
are  generally  rejected  as  fables ;  and  his 
Tists  are  satisfied  with  resting  his  fame  on 
rer  details  of  his  history.     He  left  behind 
venteen  sons  and  a  daughter.     The  three 
of  the  former  were  Malek-al-Afdal,  who 
$n  employed  by  his  fother  in  many  import* 
ions ;  Malek-aKAsis,  and  Malek  Addaher^ 
fortunately  for  the  fate  of  his  kingdom,  he 
fleeted    to  niake  choice  of  a  successor  to 
treicbtng  anthority ;  and,  immediately  afM 
]«e»  the  three  brothers,  together  with  theif 
falek-al- Adel,  took  possession  of  those  por« 
the    couiitry  which  they  could  roost  con- 
r  seize.      The  weakness  of  one,  and  thd 
of  another,  speedily  gave  rise  to  dissen* 
mg  the  young  princes ;  and  Malek-al-Adel 
I    his    policy  and  experience  sufficiently 
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weU  to  make  himself,  in  a  ehoit  time,  nuMter  of 
the  best  portion  of  their  dominions. 

While  the  affidrs  of  the  Moslems  were  in  tbii 
distwbed  state,  the  Christians  were  every  day  be- 
coming weaker  and  more  cormpt.  There  was  m 
one  who  sufficiently  respected  their  canse  to  ai- 
sume  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  or  o£Eer  him- 
self as  their  ruler  and  champion.  Aithov^h  in  a 
iltate  of  peace,  they  were  exposed,  after  the  destb 
of  Saladin,  to  the  continual  insults  of  the  infidels; 
and  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  Hospitallers  and 
Templars  had  long  rendered  the  holy  orden  of 
chivalry  of  little  use  in  the  defence  of  the  £utk. 
About  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the 
most  violent  jealousies  existed  between  the  tffS 
establishments ;  and  they  had  not  refrained  (torn 
employing  their  arms  against  each  other,  when- 
ever either  jealousy,  or  the  desire  of  a^gresBieo, 
excited  their  passions. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  the  ChristendoB 
of  the  East  was  daily  losing  its  power  and  vene- 
rableness.  The  lamp  which  had  been  set  np»  aad 
threw  its  strong  and  fiery  light  for  a  while  amid 
the  sacred  relics  of  Palestine,  was  burning  to  it^ 
socket.  The  gloom  of  a  false  faith  was  again  sinkiaf» 
without  resistance,  over  the  land;  and,  amidtlw 
loud  and  continual  prayers  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Prophet,  few  and  feeble  were  those  which  the  pee- 
ple  of  the  Lord  addressed  to  their  Almighty  Kio^* 
The  vigour  and  devotion  which  had  animated  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  first  crusade 
was  projected,  was  now  no  longer  visible  in  aay 
part  of  Syria;  and  it  is  more  tlwn  probable,  th^ 
if  the  fidthful  had  been  suffered  to  remain  witboat 
intomption  from  the  Moslem,  or  conmumicatioi^ 
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itfc  the  West,  thejr  would,  in  a  few  yean»  hare 
)  lost  all  their  religion  in  the  indifference  and  li* 
ntioosness  which  now  prevailed,  as  to  give  the 
racens  oo  longer  any  trouble  abont  the  sanctity 
the  Sepolcbre. 

\.  D.  il%.  Bnt  the  feelings  to  which  the  late 
ortant  expedition  owed  its  origin,  were  no| 

entireJy  extinct  in  Enrope*  Celestine  the 
■d,  tboagh  now  ninety  years  of  age,  retained 
Dtfaasiasm  for  the  canse  of  Jemsalem.  Many 
e  higher  clergy  did,  or  appeared  to  do,  the 

;  and  the  sapreme  Pontiff,  conceiving  it  his 
to  call  the  slambering  princes  to  arms,  and 
[ing  in  the  strength  of  his  exhortations,  sent 
I  to  all  the  bishops  and  archbishops,  de» 
them  to  preach  immediately  on  the  duty  of 
;vrenching  the  Holy  City  from  the  power  of 
SdeL  T%ongh  the  veneration  for  Jemsa- 
owever,  still  existed  in  the  mind  of  Cele»- 
id  might  yet  exercise  some  influence  over 
rts  of  the  devont,  these  sentiments  retain- 

bold  on  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large, 
ry  is  far  too  long  a  period  for  the  prospe** 
my  cause  which  depends  for  its  success  on 
passion.  Society  is  never  stationary  in  its 
(^  principles  or  interests ;  and  the  objects, 
ntJy,  w^hioh  may  at  one  period  be  effected 

d,  it  will  require  at  another  all  the  arts  of 
7iaii  and  the  wealth  of  kingdoms  to  brmg 

e.  Had  no  other  causes,  therefore,  ex* 
tbe  simple  change  which  had  taken  place 
;e  of  the  popular  mind,  the  recovery  of 

iv'Oiild  have  been  listened  to  at  this  pe- 
i  far  difierent  temper  to  that  in  which  its 
bad    been  formerly  received.     But  the 
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miatties  which  had  followed  the  expedilHAia  mite- 
Uken  for  that  purpoae,  thovgb  not  snffidenily  re- 
garded at  first  to  pieyent  crowds  of  enthoaiaato 
from  following  those  who  perished.  Could  not  be 
remembered  withoat  a  thrill  of  horror  ;  and  a  fed- 
ingof  this  kind  gains  strength,  in  proportion  as  the 
period  recedes  in  which  the  enthusiasm  or  the 
cause  of  the  suffering  existed.  It  was,  however, 
not  so  much  the  recollection  of  the  thonsttida  who 
had  iallen  by  the  aword  of  the  Moslem  which  pro- 
duced this  effect,  as  the  deep  sense  of  injnry  with 
which  the  people  groaned  under  the  arhitrary  taxes 
which  bad  been  imposed  by  their  monarcha  to  pro- 
vide means  for  the  crusades.  All  the  sober  or  sd- 
fish  feelings  of  the  people  were  by  this  means  call- 
ed into  action,  to  oppose  those  of  enthusiasm  or 
devotion  ;  and  though  the  former  will  be  some  time 
in  gaining  the  complete  ascendency,  they  will  be 
sure  to  do  so  at  last.  Popular  sentiment  had  al- 
ready passed  the  first  stage  of  its  progress  towards 
this  change ;  and  as  trade  and  increasing  informa- 
tion on  subjects  connected  with  social  rights,  were 
beginning  to  cast  a  glimmering  light  over  the  atatn 
<tf  Europe,  every  day  added  strength  to  the  oea- 
mon  sense  decision  of  prudence  and  interest. 

Such  were  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
Celestine  had  to  contend,  when  he  published  a  Neir 
Crusade  ;  and  he  soon  found,  that  not  only  the  peo- 
ple had  considerably  changed  their  opinions  on  ihe 
subject,  but  that  the  raonarchs,  who  had  formeriy 
been  his  great  support,  could  be  no  longer  moved 
by  his  persuasions.  Richard  had  not  laid  aside 
the  badge  of  a  crusader;  and  the  Pontiff  f<Mr  soan 
time  hoped,  that  his  arguments,  and  those  of  the 
English  bishops,  would  reach  the  heart  of  the  Ken- 
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afted  Kiiig»aod  pennade  him  again  to  eroM  tbe 
I  for  Palestine.  Bat  Richard  had  Buffared  too 
ch  already  by  his  adyentares,  and  waa  now  too 
ily  occnpied  with  the  distarbed  affairs  of  his 
lioiojUy  to  listen  to  the  saggeations  of  his  spin- 

adfieen.  Another  reason  is  also  mentioned 
probable  one  for  his  resisting  all  argoments  of 
kind.  The  power  and  jealousy  of  his  riTal 
p  were  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  and  had  been 

than  ooce  in  action  against  his  authority. 
hla  captirity  been  longer  continued,  there  ap- 
i  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  machinations  of  the 
!i  King  would  not  ba^e  ceased,  till  he  had 
led  himself  of  a  part  of  the  English  domi- 

aod  it  was  equally  probable,  that  if  Richard 
eft  them  unprotected,  these  attempts  would 
wed. 

ing  his  endeavours  produce  little  effect  on 
g  of  England,  the  Pope  next  turned  his 
a  to  Philip  ;  but  the  fear  which  the  former 
\  had  of  his  Gallic  rival  was  shared  by  the 
respect  to  himself;  and  neither  of  these 
ind  chivalrous  Kings,  therefore,  dared  a 
me  adventure  the  recovery  of  Palestine* 
to  doings,  his  former  associate  in  the  holy 
)  might   attempt  the  seizure  of  his  terri* 

liaappointed  in  his  expectations  of  reani:- 
e  fire  of  devotion,  which  had  burnt  so 
L  the  hearts  of  Richard  and  Philip,  Ce* 
termined  on  addressing  the  Emperor 
.9  i«rlio>  though  excommunicated  the  pre* 
r»  he  thought  might  be  prevailed  upon 
arms  at  the  call  of  the  church.  Henry 
a,lcu]atedt  as  affaire  then,  stood,  to  be  the 

o  2 
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williiig  instmnieiK;  of  the  Pope^s  dengns.  H«  wm 
praad  and  ambitions,  and  desirons  of  exteBdinf 
hia  authority  by  any  means  which  might  preaoit 
themseWes.  The  ban  of  the  church,  though  not 
to  be  so  much  dreaded  as  its  i^fgression,  was  an 
obstacle  to  his  plans,  which  he  was  desirous  of  re* 
moving  the  first  opportunity ;  and  the  message  of 
the  Ponti£P  was,  therefore,  listened  to  with  dMS 
most  respectful  attention.  Henry  then  summoned  a 
diet  at  Worms;  and,  declaring  his  intentioii  to  pro* 
ceed  to  Palestine,  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  his 
auditors  on  the  duty  of  restoring  that  sacred  land 
to  the  faithful.  The  zeal  of  the  monarch,  his 
personal  addresses  as  a  preacher  of  the  crusade  to 
nis  people,  and  the  eloquence  which  he  display* 
ed  in  these  addresses,  mado  a  lirsly  impresskm 
throughout  Germany ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
prindpal  noblemen  of  the  empire  assumed  the 
cross,  and  determined  to  follow  their  monarch  to 
Syria.  Among  these  were  Frederic,  son  of  Leo* 
pold,  Duke  of  Austria;  Henry,  Duke  of  Brabant; 
Conrade,  Marquis  of  Moravia;  and  the  Bishops o£ 
Wurtzbourg,  Bremen,  Verden,  Halbesstadt^  JEW 
aau,  and  Ratisbonne. 

The  real  designs  of  Henry  were  far  from  betag 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land*  That  ambitioDS 
prince  had,  it  appears,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Sicily,  of 
which  he  anxiously  desired  to  mdce  himself  mas- 
ter, not  only  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  island 
itself,  but  for  the  passage  which  it  would  aecare 
him  to  the  Greek  Empire.  He  had,  in  obeenriag 
the  weak  state  of  the  Byzantine  Court,  snfiRned 
himself  to  conceive  the  idea  of  reuniting  the  East* 
em  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  thai  of  the 
West.  The  possession  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  maritime 
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iftJiiB  proWiioes,  ihiM,  he  wtti  awaare,  bethe  firat 
•ceMuystep  to  lach  a  gigantic  undertaking;  and 
ving  obtained  the  alliance  of  the  Venetians  and 
(110696,  by  promises  of  giving  them  a  share  in 
spoiJ,  be  hoped  easily  to  effect  the  conquest 
Sicilyf  and  that  circnmstances  wonld  speedily 
ir  to  render  him  the  master  of  his  new  al* 

bad  all  along  been  the  professed  intention  of 
ilmperor  to  proceed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
ders ;  but  motives  of  policy  allowed  him  to 
rsuaded  to  remain  in  Europe,  and  direct  the 
trea  of  the  enterprise  while  safely  seated  on 
iperial  throne.  The  expedition,  therefore, 
ich  we  are  about  to  trace  the  events,  as« 
an  aspect  s^kingly  different  to  that  of  the 
crusades.  Policy  might,  in  some  measure, 
ito  the  views  of  the  princes  and  nobles  en- 
n  the  earlier  expeditions ;  but  it  was  not 
le  mover  of  their  undertakings,  and  it  acted 
econdary  part  even  in  the  last  great  en- 
carried  on  by  two  powerful  and  ambitious 
9.  We  have  now,  however,  to  regard  the 
as  political,  rather  than  religious  wars ; 
and  supported  for  political  purposes ;  and 
g  to  important  political  changes  in  the 
of  the  'nrorld. 

>rtioiie  of  history  are  fraught  with  more 
lan  the  one  before  us.  The  character  of 
ving  -when  he  did,  and  compared  with 
temporary  roonarohs,  is  worthy  of  ob- 
for  the  extensive  schemes  which  entered 
nd,  the  resolution  with  which  he  pursued 
iSy  and  the  talent  which  he  evinced  in 
lensi    to    perfection.    The  subjection  of 
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the  Gfeek  empire  |o  the  Latiqi;  is  also  ons  of  dbt 
most  memorable  events  of  modem  iimee*  h 
formed  tbe  commencement  of  a  new  period  ia 
history— of  a  period  cat  short  by  the  revolntions 
which  followed,  and  which  again  tamed  the  stream 
of  events  into  another  coarse-— hat  yet  equally 
worthy  of  attention,  as  the  result  of  circamstances 
which  operated  in  an  anforeseen  manner,  and  as 
putting  the  world  into  a  state,  with  regard  to  the 
several  relations  of  its  political  divisions,  which 
tended  to  the  complete  subversion  of  its  former 
condition. 

Having  finished  his  preparations,  and  determin* 
ed  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  Henry  gathered 
around  him  a  choice  army  of  forty  thousand  me^ 
destined  for  the  intended  attack  on  Sicily.  The 
remaining  number  of  the  crusaders,  who  were  al- 
lowed to  proceed  on  tlie  proper  purposes  of  the 
expedition  to  which  th^y  had  devoted  themselves, 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Dukes  of  Sax- 
ony and  Brabant,  and  embarked  from  differeal 
ports  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  other,  under  that  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  Valeran  of  Lin« 
bourg,  with  whom  was  also  Queen  Margaret  of 
Hungary,  sister  of  Philip  Augustus,  who,  \mnag 
lost  her  husband,  took  the  vows  of  a  crusader, 
and  now  led  an  army  of  her  subjects  to  fight  with 
the  infidels.  This  division  of  the  imperial  arma- 
ment having  passed  the  Danube,  took  the  route 
towards  Constantinople,  where  a  fleet  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Greek  Emperor,  Isaac,  to  carry  it 
to  Ptolemais. 

It  was  with  some  degree  of  surprise  the  Chria- 
tians  of  Syria  beheld  the  approach  of  ttieir  Wes^ 
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sra  brethren  in  boBtile  Array.  The  truce  which 
\md  been  formed  between  Richard  and  Saladin, 
hoB^  not  prodactive  of  all  the  good  which  they 
ad  at  first  been  led  to  expect,  was  yet  so  far  ac- 
"ptabJe  to  theiBy  that  they  had  no  inclination 
>  change  the  comparative  security  it  afforded 
r  a  reneind  ef  their  former  sufferings.  It  also 
pears,  that  corrupt  and  licentious  as  they  had 
come,  they  bad  retained  so  much  of  their  Chris- 
s  truth,  as  not  to  dream  of  preparing  for  a  re- 
ar attack  on  the  Saracens  so  long  as  the  truce 
md  them  to  peace*  On  the  arrival,  therefore, 
he  Archbishop  of  Mayence  and  the  other  chiefs 
his  division  of  the  army,  Henry  of  Champagne, 
Jate  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  principal  ba- 

who  had  remained  in  Syria,  employed  their 
nt  endeavours  to  dissuade  them  from  any  sud- 

violation  of  the  treaty.  They  represented 
evils  which  hostilities  might  produce,  and 
little  advantage  which  could  be  gained  by 
^resent  attack  on  the  Moslems  ;  and  desired 
,  if  tbey  should  6nally  determine  on  war,  at 
to  wait   the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  the 

nnder  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  and  Brabant, 
lether  this  advice  sprang  from  indifference  to 
Venning'  cause  of  the  Christian  authority  in 
i8t,  or  from  a  real  apprehension  that  it  might 
atly  injnred  by  the  hasty  measures  of  the 
usaders,  it  was  that  which  the  wisest  coun- 

ivould  have  given  on  the  occasion,  and 
1  the  most  serious  attention  of  those  to 
tt  yfiroB  ofiered.     But  the  Germans  had  left 

full  of  a  high  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  in 
hey  "were  embarked  ;  they  had  experienced 
'  on.  their  route  to  damp  their  ardour ;  and 
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the  object  of  their  hopes  and  wishes  seemed  now 
within  their  gmsp.  The  opinions,  therefore,  of  their 
Syrian  brethren  were  listened  to  with  donbt,  and 
some  mixture  of  indignation.  These  feelings  at 
last  broke  oat  in  expressions  of  rage  and  contempt ; 
and  they  were  answered,  by  the  other  party,  with 
the  observation,  that  they  were  better  acquainted 
than  strangers  to  the  Holy  Land  with  its  tme  si- 
taation  ;  that  they  had  neither  solicited  nor  desired 
the  assistance  of  the  German  warriors ;  and  that, 
as  they  had  hitherto  been  able  to  meet  the  perils 
with  which  they  were  menaced,  they  trusted  they 
should  still  be  capable  of  doing  so  without  foreign 
assistance.  But  this  reply  served  only  to  increase 
the  anger  and  zeal  of  the  crusaders,  and  they  im« 
mediately  separated  themselves  from  the  Syrians^ 
to  pursue  measures  better  suited  to  their  feelings 
than  those  advised  by  their  more  prudent  bre« 
thren. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I  rOirXfB  CBUSABS  AKB    ITS   nTGLOKIOUS  tKAMiyATIOV.— 
rUPA&ATIONS  tOB,  A  KXW  CKUSADS. 

s  impetaoQB  Germans  baviDg  resisted,  as  has 
n  detailed,  the  nnwarlike  opinions  of  Henry  of 
tmpagne  and  his  barons,  immediately  took  arms^ 

marching  ont  to  Ptolemais,  began  the  war  of 
Fourth  Crusade.  Their  first  operations  consist- 
I  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  enemy;  bat  they 
not  carried  on  this  predatory  warfare  long, 
I  Malek-al-Adel  summoned  his  chiefs  around 

and  laid  si^e  to  Joppa.  The  vigour  and 
ptitade  with  which  this  experienced  Saracen 
red  to  repel  the  approach  of  the  invaders, 
be  effect  of  rousing  those  of  the  Christians 
bad  hitherto  evinced  themselves  backward 
iming'  a  hostile  position.  The  proud  bands 
lecrated  knights,  in  whose  ranks  were  to  be 
the  braTeat  as  well  as  haughtiest  warriors  of 
sndoniy  prepared  themselves  for  the  conflict. 
of  Champagne  resigned  himself  to  the  ne« 
of  the  case,  and  his  barons  followed  his  ex- 
A,  considerable  force  was,  therefore,  soon 
o  coopearate  with  the  Germans.  But  just 
preparing  to  set  forth  on  their  march, 
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their  plans  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  sudden  and 
melancholy  death  of  Henry.  The  unfortunate 
prince  had  stepped  out  into  a  balcony  of  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  palace,  when  it  gave  way,  and  he 
was  precipitated  to  the  earth.  The  accident  was 
asciibed  by  the  Germans  to  the  anger  of  God, 
who  thus,  they  asserted  punished,  the  indifference 
of  the  Count  to  his  cause.  In  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  which  thu  disastrous  event  created, 
news  was  brought,  that  Joppa  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  that  twenty  tboosaa^ 
Christians  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  con* 
querors. 

The  arrival  of  thft  other  dividioB  o(  the  aray^ 
under  the  Dukes  of  Sai^ony  and  Brabant^  was  ao^ 
anxiously  expected  by  the  Christiaes;  aod  tliey 
were  at  length  comforted  with  the  sight  of  the 
fleet  in  which  were  their  brave  companioM.  At 
aoon  m  a  union  had  been  tffecled  beiwoem  the 
forces^  they  were  hi&tily  led  ta  the  aiege  ol  Ba* 
rytus»  a  town  impectant  both  for  its  atalion  be* 
tweeft  Jerusalem  ajMi  Tripdi^  for  lh«  safety  mi 
aize  of  its  harbow^  end  for  the  bOBour  whiek  M 
been  conferred  on  ity  by  ils  being  the  .city  cboaea 
for  the  coronation  of  ^  Mosl^n  priacea.  Oi 
the  bftnks  of  the  river  Ekvthems,  between  tfas 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sldoiw  the  Christian  arwy  w« 
met  by  that  of  Maiek-el- AdeL  A  battW  me  »* 
mediately  commenced ;  and  for  a  long  tiM»  it  wm 
doubtful  whether  victory  would  decide  m  faveor  el 
the  Christians  or  Moslems.  At  lengthy  tbe  ilBttr* 
mined  bravery  of  the  former  prevailed^  Matebel* 
Adel  wwn  woondedy  and  obliged  to  safe  hinasif 
by  fliglbl^  and  km  whole  army  vaa  dispeeBeiL  The 
coiHittfir0«  piia^eeded  witheat  dekf  oa  ibev  «ie» 


itaiam  nNite  to  Birfttts,  wkieli  tKey  tMk,  Awl 
B0t  «oly  beeane  mastem  «f  the  inuuente  wealth 
which  ifaat  plaot  emitaiwed,  but  iiftd  also  tk»  giw- 
tificstion  of  deKv«ring  nine  UnNnand  Christian  pn- 
«nen  who  iuul  been  confined  there  by  the  Sni*- 

The  fiaperor  Henry  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
)een  eqiaUy  sacoessfal  in  his  attempts  «d  Naples 
nd  Sicilf ;  and,  thongh  his  flagitious  condnot  was 
worthy  of  the  greatest  detestation,  he  still  gloried 

being  tiie  fint  promoter  of  the  crasade,  amd  as 
(tlieriogtbe  purposes  of  the  sacred  expedition 

tfiese  projects  of  his  own  ambition*  Being 
r,  however,  able  to  spare  a  farsher  portion  of 
fbroet,  he  sent  a  laige  body  of  his  hmo  so  jisiii 
r  brednen  in  Syria,  under  Conrade,  Bishvp  <tf 
e/jdieini,  aad  Chaooettor  of  tiie  Enrpitv.  Tbb 
al  of  this  additional  fcroe,  together  wilh  their 
wp^9e4ff  fierytns,  Sidon,  and  Giblet,  inspired 
^'brnttaas  with  the  ingheet  comfidenoe  in  the 
r  of  their  amw^  and  it  sras  not  till  after  ft 

debate,  ibat  many  of  «iie  chiefs  oevkl  b6 
\ded  not  to  tnaroh  divectly  to  Jerasaiem. 
the  winter  was  approaching,  this  prejeot  wia 
id  to  the  blowing  y«ar«     Bat  Tbovsn,  act 

iiiapiregiialile  fortness  an  the  sea-coast,  and 

y  one  wbieh  now  remaaned  to  the  Saracens 

mioch  to  AscaloD,  excited  the  ^mpidity  of 

ifliiaits,  and  tibe  siege  was  inraiediately  oam^- 

The  strength  of  tbe  fortificalaons,  and 

and  bravery  of  tbe  ganison,  eet  tbe  arts 
eiegtMna  ^ar  some  dme  at  deiuuoe ;  bat  no* 
lid  resist  4;beir  fimi  snecess*  iWe  were 
tlie  amsy  wbo  had  passed  tfaoir  Ivves  in 
tlMs  mkai9B  of  Gwmaoy,  and  dieie  wm^ 

I.  p 
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■et  to  exeavEie  the  moantain  on  which  the  fortren 
was  built.  By  thia  meaDs,  and  by  the  conatant 
employvient  of  their  engines  against  the  walls,  the 
barrien  were  at  length  shaken  to  the  foundation; 
and  the  besieged,  finding  any  further  resistance 
Tain,  sent  deputies  with  an  ofier  to  capitulate,  the 
•nly  condition  demanded  being  the  preservation  of 
their  life  and  liberty.  Violent  contentions  eusted 
about  this  time  in  the  Christian  camp  ;  and  when 
it  was  debated  whether  the  garrison  of  Thoron 
should  be  admitted  to  the'  terms  proposed  or  not, 
no  one  appeared  to  have  sufficient  power  or  influ- 
ence to  determine  the  matter.  Most  of  the  chiefs 
were  on  the  side  of  mercy  and  the  justice  of  war, 
and  decided  in  favour  of  the  besieged.  But  there 
were  others  who  declared,  that  no  agreement  oug^t 
to  be  entered  into  with  the  infidel,  and  were  guilty 
of  the  base  conduct  of  both  urging  the  unfortonate 
garrison  to  continue  their  defence,  and  inflaming 
the  minds  of  their  own  soldiers  with  the  deaire  of 
taking  vengeance  on  them  for  their  obstinacy.  In 
the  midst,  however,  of  this  confusion  the  capitu- 
lation was  signed  by  several  of  the  chiefs,  among 
whom  was  the  .  Bishop  of  Hidelsheim  ;  and  one 
part  of  the  army  assumed  an  attitude  of  peace, 
while  the  other  retained  its  warlike  array. 

The  deputies  returned  to  the  anxious  garri- 
son. They  described  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard ;  the  fury  which  had  manifested  itself  in  the 
minds  and  countenances  of  several  of  the  Christiaa 
leaders;  the  bloody  sentiments  which  evidently 
inspired  their  measures ;  and  the  preparations  which 
still  existed  for  pursuing  their  destruction.  This 
address  was  received  with  that  indignation  which 
gives  strength  and  resolution  to  despair.     Ennged 
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It  the  base  and  savage  feelings  of  their  enemies, 
tbey  seemed  to  derive,  from  the  barbarity  of  the 
Christians,  a  new^  motive  for  continuing  their^efence. 
Phis  feeling  was  followed  by  an  instant  determin- 
tion  to  die  rather  than  yield  ;  and  the  besiegers, 
ho  were  every  instant  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
^stages  in  the  camp,  were  suddenly  surprised 
fth  the  reappearance  of  the  Moslems  in  to  atti* 
(le  of  defiance.  The  siege  was,  therefore,  again 
mmenced.    But  the  crusaders  in  vain  attempted 

regain  their  former  position.  The  garrison 
omptly  repaired  the  walls,  and,  employing  the 
aes  which  had  been  dug  by  the  enemy  to  aid 
m  in  their  defence,  numbers  of  Christians  pe- 
led  in  the  subterranean  passages,  or  were  drag- 
!  into  the  fortress,  and  there  put  to  a  miserable 
th  by  the  infuriated  Moslems, 
['his  state  of  things  had  continued  for  some 
?,  when  intelligence  was  brought  the  chiefs 
Malek-al' Adel  was  advancing  by  rapid  marches 
irds  Thoron.  The  gross  licentiousness  in 
;h  the  Christians  had  lately  indulged,  had  con- 
-ably  weakened  their  resolution  and  martial 
ry  ;  and  the  news  of  the  enemy's  approach 

them  with  alarm.  Not  daring,  however,  to 
S8  their  sentiments  to  the  army  in  general, 
nbecile  leaders  taxed  their  invention  to  cover 
sgrace  of  their  cowardice.  During  the  festival 
$  Purification,  the  heralds  proclaimed  that  an 
[t  was  the  next  day  to  be  made  by  the  whole 
The  night  was  passed  by  the  soldiers  in  pre- 
;  themselves  for  the  expected  battle  ;  but  at 
ivn  of  day,  and  when  they  were  listening  for 
^nal  of  assault,  intelligence  was  brought  them 
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thaX  Cooradd  and  most  of  tlie  other  cbiefii  had  left 
the  camp,  and  fled  towards  Tyre* 

The  duorder  which  re^pied  through  the  army, 
vben  this  became  generally  known,  was  toriUe. 
The  soldiers,  not  waiting  to  form  themselves 
into  any  order  £or  effecting  their  retreat,  nub- 
ed  tiunnltnonsly  from  their  tents,  some  with  their 
arms,  and  others  without ;  while  ia  their  pre- 
cipitate flight  they  were  foUowed  at  a  distance 
by  the  sick  and  wounded,  many  of  whom,  ob- 
liged to  stop  before  they  had  scarcely  left  the 
4»mp,  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  eneniy;  and 
irthers  sunk  orerpowered,  and  perished  by  the 
.way.  A  vident  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning 
added  to  the  terror  of  the  fugitives ;  and  wiien  the 
remnant  of  the  proud  army  which  had  besieged 
Tboron  appeared  before  Tyre,  the  ChristianB  of 
that  place  beheld  only  a  wretched  rabble,  exhaust- 
ed  by  fear  and  fatigue,  and  bearing  no  resemblance 
to  tlie  hardy  bands  which  had  boaated  of  being  able 
to  re-conquer  Jerusalem. 

The  disgrace  of  this  erent  wfis  not  followed  by 
any  improvement  in  the  manners  or  counsds  of 
the  Christians.  The  jealonaies  which  bad  arisen 
on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Germans,  were  every 
day  carried  to  a  higher  fMtch  of  animosity ;  and 
the  faithful  mutually  accused  each  other  of  accept- 
ing the  bribes  of  their  enemies,  or  bringing  down 
destruction  by  indifference  to  the  holy  cause.  A 
battle  which  the  Germans  won  about  this  time, 
.by  increasing  their  pride,  added  to  the  causes  of 
hatred  between  them  and  the  Syrians.  The  Dukes 
of  Saxony  and  Austria,  two  of  the  principal  lead- 
en, also  fell  in  this  engagement ;  and  nothing  pre- 
sented itself  hut  distrust  and  anarchy. 
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Heoiyof  ClnuD|Migne,  thoagfa  he  had  reftned  to 
retaia  tfce  name  of  King,  without  any  means  of 
ribdic&tiog  bis  right,  waa  regarded  by  the  Syrian 
'hriatmB  as  their  chief ;  and  though  his  authority 
ko  wu  a  mere  shadow,  it  had  saved  the  people 
om  that  Dtter  licentiousnesft  into  which  they 
ere  now  thrown,  Isabel,  his  widow,  was  yet 
ing,  and  waa  regarded  as  having  the  right  of 
posing  of  the  crown  as  she  thought  fit.  In  the 
{  state  of  affairs,  therefore,  which  now  existed, 
vas  the  advice  of  the  principal  prelates  and 
mSf  that  she  should  again  give  her  hand  and 
croivnof  Jemsalem  to  some  prince,  who  might 
loth  able  and  willing  to  support  their  cause* 
ury,  the  successor  of  Guy  of  Lusignan  on  the 
e  of  Cyprus,  was  chosen  for  this  honour  by 
laeen  and  her  counsellors ;  and  the  marriage 
eiebrated  with  great  festivity  at  Ptoleroaia. 
)e  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  which  oc* 
at  this  time,  gave  another  turn  to  the 
of  affairs.  That  monarch,  having  been  the 
of  the  crasade,  was  also,  throughout,  its 
upporter.  He  had  been  unremitting  in 
ng  the  army  with  stores  and  recruits,  and 
hU  by  this  means,  most  of  those  evils 
ad  cut  off  so  many  thousands  in  the  former 
one.  The  real  state  of  the  army  was  seen, 
as  his  support  was  withdrawn.  Having 
siasm  but  that  which  had  been  inspired 
rsuasions  or  the  gold  of  Henry,  the  chiefs, 
ing  intelligence  of  his  death,  resolved  on 
E^iy  retorning  to  Europe  ;  and  neither  the 
>£is  of  the  Pope,  nor  those  of  the  Syrian 
,  could  induce  any  of  them,  except  the 
Hungary,  to  delay  their  departure. 

p2 
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Thm  ended  this  short  and  inglmioiis  cmsader 
which  would  hardly  deserve  to  be  ranked  aroong 
the  eipeditions  known  by  that  name,  but  for  its 
being  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  erents 
which  are  presently  to  engage  onr  attention,  and 
which  have  an  importance  equal,  if  not  sopertor, 
to  any  of  those  already  recounted.  It  is  with  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  crusade  we  discoFer 
the  beginning  of  that  change  which  marks  the  differ- 
ence between  the  middle  and  modem  agee  of  tiie 
world.  The  impassioned  enthusiasm,  the  untiring 
devotion,  the  imaginative  belief,  which  gave  life  and 
epirit  to  inanimate  things,  and  a  visible  form  and 
body  to  the  fleeting  visions  of  the  mind — these 
were  now  fast  giving  way  to  the  more  selfish  prin- 
ciples of  action.  Instead  of  being  carried  oot  of 
themselves,  and  moved  to  seek  consolation  in  the 
▼ague  but  not  less  certain  sources  of  pleasure^  men 
began  to  value  only  the  positive  goods  of  life ;  and 
as  this  feeling  became  more  and  more  prevalent, 
the  requbition  of  wealth  was  more  eagerly  sougiit 
for,  and  social  liberty  was  a  blessing  better  miler* 
stood,  and  more  highly  prized.  Both  kings  and 
people  participated  in  this  chaoge  ;  and  the  wan  of 
the  one  were  gradually  assuming  an  entirely  poK* 
tical  character,  while  the  latter  employed  their 
growing  energies  in  working  out,  one  after  the 
other,  the  rights  which  were  to  be  the  pillars  of 
fatnre  constitutions. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  crusade,  undertaken 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  is  most  worthy  of  at- 
tention ;  and  the  careful  reader  of  history  will  take 
pleasure  in  oberving  the  difference  between  the 
character  of  that  monarch,  the  means  which  he 
employed  to  carry  on  his  designs,  and  the  geaetal 
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erento  oi  thb  enterprin,  and  the  Btme  kind  of  ob- 
jecUf  SB  they  offer  thenuelfw  lo  ioquiry^  in  the  ex- 
9e^aoBB  before  described. 

A  D.  1198.  Oh  the  departure  of^he  Gennaa 
raaden,  a  trace  for  three  years  was  concluded 
itween  Ma]ek-al*Adel  and  the  Count  de  Mont- 
%  who  luA  lately  arrived  from  France  with  se- 
Tii  oilier  cbevalien  of  the  Mune  counUy.  BnC 
fe  tmet  mv  to  be  placed  in  a  treaty,  for  the 
;t  ohserfiooe  of  which  the  ChristianB  tfaem- 
38  had  Mt  ao  bad  an  example.  The  worst  ml- 
8  wen,  therefore,  hourly  apprehended ;  and 

tamed  with  a  supplicating  aspect  towards 
hrethran  in  the  West.  They  had,  in  the  late 
ie,  hastily  rejected  their  preferred  coopera* 
bnt  they  were  now  (^liged  to  solicit  it ;  and 
i  purpose  the  bishop  of  Pfcolemais,  with  several 
len,  embarked  for  Europe;  butthey  were  ahipi- 
d  on  the  coast,  and  most  of  them  perished 
raves.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  belie- 
Syria,  Innocent  III.  bad  just  mounted  the 
irone,  a  man  whose  talents  and  ambition 
!  him  capable  of  conceiving  and  undertak«> 
voidest  projects.  He  eagerly  seiaed>  there* 
m  the  opportunity,  which  the  situation  of 
h  in  the  East  afforded,  of  increasing  his 
and  authority.  He  addressed  a  pathetic 
he  people  and  clergy  of  France,  Hungary^ 
d  Knglandf  in  which  he  deplored  the  £all 
iOM,  ike  indignities  to  which  the  disciples 
'd  ivere  subject;  imd,  above  all,  the  ii* 
»  and  faithlessness  of  those  who  ought 
?red  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  sacre4 
Jf  God  died  for  man,  will  man  fear  to 

?       Shall  he  refuse  to  give  bis  short 
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life  and  perishable  posseasions  to  him  who  opens 
to  us  the  treasures  of  eternal  life  ?  " 

The  usual  means  were  employed  for  persnadjag 
both  high  and  low  to  engage  in  the  enterpnae,  and 
the  Pope  himself  set  an  example  for  contribating 
lai^ely  of  worldly  possessions  to  the  design.  Com- 
manding that  Teasels  only  of  wood  or  earthen- ware 
should  be  placed  upon  his  table,  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  crusade,  he  had  the  gold  and  ailver- 
plate  of  his  household  melted  down,  to  supply  mo- 
ney for  the  armament.  But  what  the  zeai  and  re- 
solution of  Innocent  might  have  efiected,  if  they 
had  been  employed  on  their  proper  object,  hu 
pride  and  ambition  destroyed  almost  as  soon  as  be 
had  commenced  his  plans.  The  monarcha  of  Eu- 
rope had  for  some  time  been  growing  more  in- 
dependent of  the  church  ;  and  though  the  Popes 
might  still  effect  much  by  the  ancient  reyerenoe 
rendered  to'  their  names,  and  the  impression  it  had 
left  on  the  opinions  of  mankind,  they  could  now 
only  goTem  the  world,  as  they  employed  a  superior 
policy,  and  as  men  were  willing  of  themselyea  topay 
them  homage.  But  the  state  of  Europe,  at  this 
period,  presented  a  tempting  prospect  to  a  pontiff  of 
Innocent  8  character.  Germany  was  troubled  by 
the  contentions  of  two  powerfol  parties  for  the 
crown,  to  one  of  which  he  attached  himself,  and 
declared  his  right  to  dispose  of  the  empire  accord- 
ing to  his  sacred  will.  By  this  exposure,  however,  of 
his  ambitions  designs,  he  not  only  raised  against 
him  many  formidable  enemies,  but  lengthened  a 
controForsy,  which,  while  it  lasted,  stopped  all 
proceedings  which  regarded  the  crusade.  Fiance 
was  at  the  same  time  labouring  under  many 
•Tils  from  the  interdict  incurred  by  Philip  Aa- 
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^astjOf  agUDBt  whoni  Innocent  had  folmmated  a 
all  of  exomnBranicationy  on  account  of  his  repa- 
fating  Qneen  Iigebarge,  in  order  to  marry  Agnes 
!  Menmie.  This  circumstance  put  a  barrier  to 
3  progress  of  any  efforts  in  fkvour  of  the  Eastern 
ristians  in  that  nation ;  and  thus,  two  of  the 
acipal  states  in  Christendom  were  put  as  it  were 
9  de  combat  by  the  ill-timed  pride  or  seve* 
of  the  Pontiff.    Richard  yet  remained  faith* 

0  hk  first  intentions  of  attempting  the  final 
TBTY  of  Palestine ;  but  his  wars  with  France, 
he-distnrbed  state  of  bis  dominionsi  hindered 
time  to  time  his  prosecuting  the  chivalrous 
he  had  fcH-med ;  and  he  died  before  he  could 
any  thing  further  for  the  cause  of  the  Holy 
chre. 

!>.  1 199.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  all  the 
yf  Innocent,  the  preparations  fq|^  the  crusade 
nail  progress;  and  they  would  probably  have 
aitogether,  but  for  tbe  appearance  of  one  of 
nguJnr  nuen  on  the  scene  of  action,  whose 
rs  form  so  interesting  an  object  of  specur 

1  the  history  of  these  events.  Fonlque, 
f  Nenllly-sar-Mame,  was  a  man  distiar 
neither  for  learning  nor  any  remarkable  a- 
Vhen  he  began  to  preach  abroad,  either 
3r,  or  the  style  of  his  discourses,  was  so 
iging,  that  he  was  not  unfrequently  sub- 
the  ridicule  and  abuse  of  his  auditors', 
as  thoroughly  imbued  with  devotion  to 
ivhicfa    employed  his  mind,  and  was  se- 

unafiecteci  in  bis  piety.  These  were 
la  to  success ;  and  as  he  proceeded  on 
y    hie  audiences  increased,  and  he  was 

listened    to  with  more  attention  and 
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earnestneas.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  religioiw 
gloom  which  pervaded  Fraoce  at  this  time,  assisted 
the  impression  which  the  simple  eloquence  of  tb« 
curate  of  Nenilly  was  calculated  to  make.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  interdict,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church  had  been  suspended,  the  bells  even  had 
ceased  to  sound,  and  the  offices  of  charity  been 
refused  the  dead.  The  voice  of  a  plain  and  ener- 
getic preacher  at  such  a  time  must  have  been  heard 
with  deep  emotion.  Men,  in  general,  value  no- 
thing so  much  as  religion,  when  either  its  exercise 
is  prohibited,  or  they  meet  with  any  obstacle  to  its 
profession.  Foulque  at  last  gathered  such  crowds 
around  him,  that  the  clergy  and  nobles  b^an  tn 
regard  him  as  worthy  of  attention ;  and  he  was  ia 
a  short  time  listened  to  with  the  reverence  due  to 
an  apostle. 

A.  D.  1200.  Intelligence  was  quickly  conveyed 
to  Innocent  respecting  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  preaching  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and 
the  Pontiff  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  how  use- 
ful such  a  labourer  might  be  in  his  favourite 
project.  He  accordingly  put  Foulque  at  the  head 
of  the  preachers  of  the  crusade,  all  of  whom  were 
chosen  either  for  their  eloquence  or  station  in  the 
church,  and  they  began  their  work  supported  by 
the  whole  influence  of  the  pontifical  authority.  It 
was  not  long  before  Foulque  had  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  his  zeal  to  the  most  useful  purpose.  At 
a  tonmay  which  was  held  in  Champagne,  and  at 
which  many  of  the  most  distinguished  chevalien 
of  France  were  present,  he  proclaimed  the  crusade, 
and,  struck  by  the  power  of  his  appeal,  tlie  knights 
forsook  the  lists  to  assume  the  vows  and  badge 
of    pilgrims.      Thibaut,   Count  of  ChampagnOy 
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ni8f  Count  of  Chartres  and  BIoIb,  both  alHed  to 
Xiogs  of  England  and  France,  the  Count  of 
It  Paoli  Simon  de  Montfort,  whom  we  hare 
ulyseen  in  Syria,  and  the  hiatorian  of  this 
ide,  GeoSrey  de  Villehardonin,  Marechal  of 
opagne.  Several  other  French  noblemen,  and 

of  the  moat  powerful  Knights  of  Flanders, 
'ed  the  example  thus  set  them  ;  and  a  large 
was  speedily  formed,  the  command  of  which 
Fen,  in  a  Council  of  Barons,  to  the  Count 
impagne* 

manner  in  which  the  preparations  for  this 
ion  were  carried  on,  will  strike  the  reader 
I  little  different  to  that  in  which  the  earlier 
sea  were  commenced.  A  considerable 
I  now  passed  since  Innocent  first  publish- 
itentions  respecting  the  Holy  War;  and 
IS  who  engaged  themselves  in  the  under- 
let about  the  preliminaries  with  politic 
To  secure  the  safe  transport  of  the  troops 
they  sent  deputies  to  the  celebrated  Dan- 
ge  of  Venice,  of  whom  they  required  a 
number  of  vessels  for  the  passage  of 
eind  fiye  hundred  knights,  twenty  thousand 
rs,  and  provisions  for  the  whole  army 
onths.     The  Venetian's  demand  for  this 

eighty-five  thousand  silver  marks ;  and 
>r  fifty  gallies,  which  the  Doge  offered 
fcbout  payment,  it  was  stipulated,  that 
Eices  which  might  fall  to  the  Christian 
Id  be  ceded  to  Venice. 

the  agreement  thus  made  between  the 
id  Oandolo,  a  general  assembly  of  the 
I  called  ;  and  the  Marechal  of  Cham- 
ssed    the  Venetians  in  terms  which 
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pTdre  both  his  own  enaesliieBs  in  the  cause*  mA 
the  high  degree  of  power  and  wealth  te  which  the 
ttate  hod  at  this  period  arisen.  "  The  most  h^ 
«nd  potent  Seigneurs  and  Barons  of  France,  '*  said 
he,  *^  have  sent  us  to  beseech  you,  in  the  nam 
of  God,  to  take  pity  on  Jerusalem,  which  is  in 
bondage  to  the  Turks.  They  claim  your  mercy, 
«nd  supplicate  yon  to  accompany  them  to  avenge 
IJhe  contumely  of  Jesus  Civrist.  They  have  made 
lAioiic^  of  you,  because  they  know  that  no  mai> 
time  nation  has  so  great  power  as  the  Venetiaoa 
They  bav«  desired  us  to  throw  ourselves  at  your 
fe^  and  not  to  ride  till  you  have  granted  our  de- 
mand, sod  taken  pky  on  the  Holy  Land. " 
'  Many  were  the  tears  aod  exclamatioBs  of  &do* 
tion  which  accompanied  this  address.  The  as* 
sembled  people  burst  out  at  its  eondusioB,  into  om 
limd  dedavation  of  consent;  and  from  die  place 
cif  Samt  Mark,  to  the  extremities  of  the  city,  BOi- 
thing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  expressions  of  d^ 
Tout  thankfalmss  with  wfadch  the  nmhhikie  filed 
the  air.  On  the  day  following^  tbe  Manecbal  aad 
the  rest  of  the  deputies  reassembled  hi  the  palaet 
of  Saint  Mark,  to  take  an  onth  that  they  wooid> 
on  llieir  parts,  fulfil  the  sdpdatiens  of  the  agnc* 
inent.  The  treaty  having  been  thus  ratified,  it 
was  forthwith  despat<died  to  the  Pope  to  seosifs 
his  approhiU;ion ;  and  the  Fraach  deputies  tosk 
^rewell  of  tbeir  new  sdlies  with  many  prolesta* 
tioDs  of  fidelity  and  affectiofi.*  From  Venice 
they  repaired  to  the  maritime  states  of  Pisa  aad 
Genoa ;  but  «hen'  proceedings  at  Venioe  had  of- 
fended the  pride  of  those  cities,  and  but  a  cold  re* 

•  VHlehsidouisu 
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eptioo  wag  given  their  offers  of  alliance.  One 
r  two  other  noblemen,  however,  were  added  to 
e  list  of  the  cnuaden,  before  Villehardouin  and  his 
mpanions  retorned  to  Champagne ;  and  their  ar- 
ol  would  ba?e  been  greeted  with  nnmized  plea* 
dy  had  not  the  dangerous  sickness  of  Thibant 
>ad  despondency  among  the  crusaders.  ^  The 
h  of  that  prince)  celebrated  for  his  deep  piet^ 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Jerusa- 
rendered  the  choice  of  another  leader  necea- 
Two  oobiemen,  the  Count  of  Bar  and  the 
)  of  Bttignndf^  auccessively  refuaad  to  accept 
stinction ;  and  Bonifiace,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
and  Ivrother  to  t^e  renowned  Conxade^  was 
1  g«neiul  of  the  Oiristian  armjr- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DEPARTURE  OF  THE  TOURTH  CRnSADB.<— ALLIANCE  WITH  THE 
TBNXTIANS.— 6IBOE  AND  CAPTURE  OP  ZARA.— 'CONQUEST  Of 
CONSTANTINOPLE)  AND  RESTORATION  OF  ISAAC  AND  ALEXIS. 

.A.  D.  1 202.  Early  in  the  spring  of  this  yeari 
the  French  forces  began  their  march  ;  imd  haTing 
taken  the  route  to  Venice,  they  were  shortly  after 
joined  by  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  composed  of  Lombards,  Piedmontese 
and  Savoyards,  and  by  a  small  band  of  Germams 
who  were  led  by  the  bishops  of  Halberstadt  and 
Martinlitz.  Their  march  to  the  place  of  rendes- 
vons  was  accomplished  without-  difficulty ;.  and,  oa 
their  arrival,  they  found  the  fleet  appointed  te 
convey  them  to  Syria  ready  for  setting  sail.  Thus 
far  success  had  attended  the  slow  but  pmdoit 
measures  of  the  crusaders ;  and  every  thing  seen- 
ed  to  promise  a  prosperous  issue  to  the  design, 
the  preparations  for  which  were  thus  caationsly 
pursued.  But  an  imezjiected  difficulty  npw  arose, 
and  one  which  was  as  disgraceful  to  some  of  the  par- 
ties engaged,  as  it  wasunpropitiousto  the  enterprise. 
Of  the  vast  number  of  barons  who  had  taken  the 
cross,  and  agreed  to  assemble  at  Venice,  for  the 
purpose  of  embarking  in  the  fleet  which  they  bad 
engaged  by  their  deputies,  only  a  very  few  were 
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mred ;  and  after  anxiously  expecting  them,  the 
iwjms  of  Montferrat  had  the  misfortune  to  learn' 
lat  they  had  taken  a  different  route,  and  em- 
ffked  at  other  ports.  Great  confusion  followed 
is  annonncement.  The  Venetians,  who  were 
ger  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  which  they 
d  made  with  the  deputies,  demanded  the  pay* 
M  of  the  price  stipulated  for  the  fleet  and 
^mions.  As  the  sum  was  a  considerable  one,' 
1  could  only  be  raised  by  the  equal  contribn- 
Ds  of  all  the  parties  who  took  a  share  in  the 
erprfse,  the  barons  who  had  arrived  in  Venice, 
i  were  desirous  of  honourably  fulfilling  the  a« 
^inent,  were  struck  with  consternation  at  their 
ation.  They  were  neither  able  to  raise  the 
ley  required,  nor  willing  either  to  break  th^ 
ty  so  solemnly  signed,  or  stoop  to  solicit  the 
ilgence  of  the  republic ;  but  while  they  were 
lis  dilemma,  a  proposition  was  made  by  the 
e,  which  it  was  thought  would  deliver  them 
of  the  difficulty.  The  city  of  Zara,  over 
fa  the  Venetians  claimed  sovereign  authority, 
revolted,  and  put  itself  under  the  protection 
e  King  of  Hungary.  To  reduce  it  again  to 
Hegiance,  was  an  object  greatly  desired  by 
i-epnblic;  and  the  crusaders  were  invited  to 
their  arms  for  that  purpose,  being  offered, 

reward  for  their  services,  such  an*  indem- 
v^ith  regard  to  the  late  agreement,  as  would 
them  from  all  further  distress.     This  propo- 

ivas  joyfully  acceded  to  ;  but  doubts  arose 
\  minds  of  some  of  the  knights  as  to  the  law- 
s  of  their  employing  those  arms  against  a 
ian  city  which  had  been  consecrated  for 
\g  with  the'  enemies  of  the  cross ;  and  the 
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Pope  binnelf  sent  a  soetsage  by  bis  legate,  fci^ 
4uig  the  Vei\etuiQ8  to  proaecnta  their  deugn^  71^ 
deteirminatioiiy  however,  of  the  haughty  repal^icaiw 
waa  pot  to  be  easily  controlled ;  and  the  Dage» 
in.  order  to  secure  the  coT^peratiou  of  tb^  cruapd- 
ers^  and  remove  tbeir  scFwple«>  awuiued  the  croai* 
aud  proclaimed  bia  iptention  of  accoi^paoyiug  them 
in.  tbeir  expedition.     A  fleet  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  yessels  transported  a  formidable  army  tf 
ibrty  thousand  men  to  TriestOi  and  otber  inaritmi 
towns  of  Istria,  which  yielded  to  the  Venetiana 
and  tbeir  allies;  and  the  forces  arrived  belara 
^ara  on  the  teptb  of  November,  the  eve  of  Saint 
Martin.     The  situation  of  this  city,  which  Mauds 
pn  the  Oriental  side  of  the  Adriatic>  the  atropiglb 
of  its  forti$<»tions»  and  the  assistance  r^dered  it 
by  the  King  of  Hungary,  who  himself  had  taken 
the  cross,  threw  a  damp  at  first  upno  the  ardour 
jof  the  besiegers.     The  citizens,  however,  alarase^ 
by  the  preparations  made  for  the  attack,  sent  d»> 
.puties  to  off^  their  submissiou  to  the  VenetiaQa; 
but  when  tbey  arrived  in  tb^  camp,  di^senaion  fai4 
£pyetion  had  destroyed  all  qnion  between  the  difTaT' 
^fit  parties  eqgaged  in  the  siege ;  ^jid  the  dsper 
ti^s  heard,  with  astouisbD^ent,  the  question,  **  Why 
fin  you  willing  thus  to  surrender  your  city  ?  "  * 

The  Count  de  Montfort,  the  Abb§  de  V^o^rde- 
Cemay,  andafew  others  among  the  crusader9,a>  Iw^ 
had  the  sense  to  discover,  apd  the  goodqeofcieBca 
.to  feel,  that  they  were  not  performing  tbeir  diatjr, 
as  vowed  soldiers  of  the  cross,  by  emplpying  tk«r 
arras  in  destroying  the  liberty  of  a  Cbriatiaa  afate- 
This  sentiment,  it  is  likely,  woul4  hi^ve  efiirUer 

♦  Vili^bardoMia, 
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renuled,  hud  it  not  been  for  their  desire  to  fbK 
I  the  treaty  with  the  Venetians,  the  eagerness 
ith  which  some  of  their  brethren  urged  them  td 
e  enterprise,  and  the  politic  conduct  of  the 
9ge,  They  now  found  it  impossible  to  resist 
)  determination  of  the  opposite  party  to  continue 
I  siege ;  and  the  citizens  of  Zara  were  reduced 
employ  whatever  means  the  arts  of  either  piet3^ 
war  conld  invent  to  resist  the  assault.  But 
igh  they  fought  with  valour,  and  crowded  the 
Is  with  crosses,  as  signs  of  their  brotherhood 
common  hiith,  they  could  not  succeed  in  ward^ 
yff  the  threatened  evil  beyond  the  fiftieth  day 
le  siege,  when  they  opened  their  gates  to  the 
rined  forces. 

le  booty  found  in  the  city  was  divided  be^ 
1  the  French  and  Venetians ;  but  in  a  fe^ 
ifter  the  army  had  taken  up  its  quarters  for 
mainder  of  the  winter,  symptoms  of  dislike 
valry  between  the  allies  broke  out  with  fresh 
;e ;  and  bloody  combats  ensued,  which  were 
recompensed  by  the  subjection  of  Zara.  Thto 
in  the  mean  time,  sent  fresh  messages,  to 
he  crusaders  of  the  peril  they  would  be  utf- 
,  by  persisting  in  a  design  so  foreign  to  their 
engagement ;  and  such  an  effect  had  these 
lions  on  the  minds  of  the  French,  that  most 
I  professed  submission  to  the  will  of  th^ 
and,  with  many  demonstrations  of  repent- 
gan  to  prepare  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
ag^nst  the  common  enemy  of  Christeri- 

vras  every  appearance,  therefore,  that, 
chieved  the  conquest  of  Zara,  the  French 
§    ifeould    purstie  their  original  intention* 

q2 
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ifillMHit  fiirtlijer  delay,  «nd  b«  contented  wi|h.|iir« 
iag  done  thw  much  towards  honourably  falfilling 
their  agreement  with  the  Vepetianst     Bat  dwag 
their  pre^atioi^B  iox  departore^  circiunataocea  w> 
cnTred. which  once  more  diatiirbed  their  pious  de» 
aigna»  apd  cefitribvted  to  warn  them  that  n  new 
^der  of  thiaga  w|»  abant  to  engage  the  wanioia 
Qf  Europe.     PreYiDus  to  the  sailing  of  the  anm* 
piept,  ambaaaadora  had  arri?ed  from  Conatiintinqkle 
to  deijre  the  aasistance  of  Venice  and  her  alliea  i| 
favonr  of  the  Eqaperor  Isaac,  whose  throne  was 
nsarped  by  his  brother  Alexis,  while  be  himself  had 
Ibeen  deprived  of  his  si^t  eod  thrpwn  intoadongwan. 
Ti^e  son  of  the  pnfortunate  monar^fa|  also  napned 
Alexis,  who  had  just  escaped  from  sharing  tha  ciqptivi- 
%y  of  bia  father^  pleaded  the  cause  ^  his  p^aeiit  with 
great  f^rw^  a^d  eloquence ;  but  as  Zara  4rf»  the 
olyect  immediately  before  the  Venetians,  the  caa- 
#iderfM>iw  of  4e  l^mperor  s  misfortm^/is  was  de- 
ferred tiU  the  rebelU^ua  city  should  be  fo^roed  back 
$0  its  aUegianfcep     Tb^  d^gn  having  bee^  effaa^ 
^1  and  the  ambe^aadors  of  l^B^  ag^ 
^  solidt  the  wd  of  the  crusaders,  the  buaineaa 
j^nsjidered  with  mpre  seriousness,  and  the  difiennt 
iiei^iea  eiigeged  eqiployed  their  nmat  strenooaaaf- 
lorts,  as  they  felt  inciiuied,  to  attempt  the  ankjeo- 
tjien  of  Cpoa^aotinople  to  the  Eniperor,  or  the  sa- 
fifer^op  of  Palestine  to  Christendom  and  ibe 
ehnrch. 

The  dispute  waa  carried  on  with  great  warmth 
on  both  sides,  Th^  Doge,  the  Marquis  of  Maat- 
ferrat,  and  Philip  of  Swabia,  King  of  the  Romaaa, 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  dethroned  menaieb,  and 
seconded  his  son  in  all  the  appeals  which  that 
l^pusg  prince  mede  to  the  feelu^  or  avariiaa  of 
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be  crwRieis.  Their  infloence  waa  nko  increased 
y  that  of  the  Coants  of  Flanders,  Bloisy  and  Si 
'aaJ,  who  jomed  ibe  imperial  party  ;  and  tbo 
romises  which  Isaac  made  by  hia  ambaasadora^ 
ereii9te]]ed  to  with  eagerneaa  by  the  greater  por- 
>n  of  the  army.  They  deprecated  the  idea  of 
oderiog  thesoldieri  of  the  cross  from  finally  por^ 
ii^  the  real  olivet  of  their  sacred  enterprise  } 
iwed  them  bow  great  a  duty  they  would  be  per- 
ming by  dethroning  a  tyrant  who  would  prove 
n  a  worse  enemy  to  their  caRse  than  the  treacbr 
OS  emperors  of  former  daySt  and  proceeded  to 
meiate  the  further  advantages  that  would  ac? 
)  by  their  l^uting  with  I^aac«  *^  If  you  restore 
lawful  sovereign  to  his  just  rights, ''  said  the 
]g  prince,  **  the  son  of  Isaac  promisei,  by  th^ 
;  eacrod  oaths,  to  support  your  fleet  and  army 
I  yevp  ^nd  to  pay  two  hundred  thousand 
js  of  silver  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  He 
promiaea  to  accompany  you  in  person  to  Syri;^ 
^ypt ;  to  lend  you>  ^  ^^  expend,  ten  thour 
Den ;  and  support,  daring  the  wnole  of  his  reigp^ 
lundr^d  chevaliers  in  the  Holy  Land.  H^ 
»ver  engaigeey  and  this  should  be  sufficient  tQ 
omBlhe  intentiona  of  Christian  warriors,  to 
I  end  tp  the  heresies  which  exist  in  the  Greek 
s,  and  to  aobmit  the  Greek  church  to  th^  ojT 
.  "  Neither  these  promises,  however,  nor 
thetic  appeals  with  which  they  were  milled 
ire  sufficient  to  determine  tjbe  chiefs  and 
in  favour  of  the  Emperor,  till  after  many 
oua  debates.  A  strong  party  in  the  ftssepir 
hoaa  ideas  were  more  pious  than  politic^ 
lot  be  persuaded  to  turn  their  thoughts  from 
'OToiy  of  Palestine  to  a  war  with  Constan- 
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tinople,  the  emperors  of  which,  whether  fnendly  «fr 
bofitile,  had  proted  Buch  hinderancies  to  the  saeceu 
of  the  former  expeditioDs.  The  Pope,  also,  who 
was  inimical  to  all  projects  which  were  aitlier 
started  by  the  Venetians,  or  were  likely  to  bene- 
fit them,  had  shown  himself  unfavourable  to  the 
design,  which  must  not  only  greatly  retard  the 
progress  of  the  crusade,  but  would  serve  to  in* 
crease  the  pride  and  freedom  of  the  republicans ; 
while  those  who  were  not  affected  by  these  con- 
siderations, alleged  this  known  strength  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  resources  of  the  usurper,  aitf 
reasons  for  their  dissent.  But  the  Venetians  and 
the  party  who  agreed  with  them,  were  too  power*- 
ful  to  be  stopped  in  their  designs  ;  and  the  it 
ship  of  the  former  with  the  Pisans,  who  had 
tered  into  a  mercantile  treaty  with  ConstantniOi> 
pie,  and  their  private  enmity  against  the  Greeks, 
were  additional  motives  for  their  prosecuting  the 
war.  The  fleet,  accordingly,  at  length  set  ssil, 
having  on  board  a  strong  and  well-accoutred  forces 
and  the  flower  of  French,  German,  and  ItaHaft 
chivalry.  The  son  of  Isaac  had  arrived  at  Zsm 
shortly  before  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  ;  and 
bis  presence  among  them  greatly  contributed  to 
animate  both  French  and  Venetians  with  resoln* 
tion.  Employing  all  the  arts  which  could  render 
himself  or  his  cause  popular  in  the  minds  of  the 
crusaders,  he  proceeded  through  the  camp,  accom* 
panied  by  the  barons,  who  supported  his  f^iaiB, 
everywhere  addressing  himself  to  the  feelings  vMsh 
he  had  already  been  so  successful  in  awakening 
fey  his  eloquence.  Nothing  was  thenceforward 
talked  of  but  his  filial  piety,  the  misfortunes  of  Mi 
father,  or  the  good  which  would  result  fitHB  ^ht 
*-^rri  of  a  prince  w hose  youth  was  marked  bv  tl.e 
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MMCMM  ef  M  m^iiy  TirtvM  mid  titoits,  ThMi 
leliBgiy  foftwaiely  for  tbe  deposed  £jnpoNir»  enfi* 
Xvii  the  place  of  those  with  which  the  crnndera 
id  left  their  homes  ;  and  under  the  idea  of  folkw-r 
g  an  affectioaate  eon»  to  reacae  hie  father  from  a 
logeoO)  they  silenced  their  eoBBcieneee»  wideh  bad 
first  reprpached  theao  with  ahondoBing  tkefti 
if  to  the  SaFionr  aiid  his  chvrch. 
ApriJ  1203.  Our  limits  wiU  not  allow  us  to 
»e  in  describing  the  Toyage  of  the  splendid  av* 
inent  which  crowded  the  boaom  of  tbe  Adiiar 

but  it  was  one  of  those  magnificent  speetaclee 
c\k  so  frequently  passed  aoross  the  great  stago 
events  in  those  days*  On  the  morning  after 
ter,  the  ships  were  laden,  the  Venetians  e»f 
d  themselves  in  destroying  the  oity,  together 
its  walls  and  fortifications ;  and  the  pilgrims 
ap  their  station  on  the  shore,  to  be  ready  for 
irst  eigaal  of  departure*  But  sbordy  before 
smbarkatioQ  commenced,  Simon  de  Montforti 
held  so  bigb  a  Mtnation  in  tbe  army,  abaar 
\  the  camp,  and  entered  into  ccmfederaey  with 
'ing  of  Hungary.  He  was  accompanied  in 
treat  by  liie  brother,  Guy  de  Mootfort,  tbe 
I:  de  Yaux,  and  seyeral  of  the  noblemen  who 
-iginally  protested  against  any  change  in  tbe 
itioo.     This  eyeat,  however,  was  not  per- 

to  occasion  any  delay  in  the  proceedings  of 
it ;  aa^  the  fleet  was  immediately  manned, 
t  sail  for  Dnsasve,  of  which  tbe  inhabitants 
swore  fealty  to  the  prince,  and  sarreadered 
f  into  bia  hands.  Corfu  was  the  next  stage 
r  voysi^e»  where  a'  part  of  the  army  bad 

arrived,   and  was  encamped.     The  intel* 

that  tbe  son  of  the  Emperor  was  on  boMd 
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dre  flieeti  produced  the  most  lively  sensatioii  of 
joy  thironghout  the  camp;  and  a  large  party  of 
the  chevaliers  mounted  their  horses,  and  having 
received  him  with  great  respect  as  he  reached  t!ie 
^ore,  conducted  him  in  procession  to  his  tent. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  by  the  reader,  that 
many  evils  were  suffered  in  almost  every  crusade  of 
which  we  have  given  an  account,  from  the  delay 
which  the  leaders  allowed  to  take  place  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  enterprises.  At  Corfu  the  fleet  an- 
chored ;  and  the  troops  being  disembarked,  were  al- 
lowed for  several  weeks  to  enjoy  the  luxurious  scenes 
and  productions  of  that  delicious  island.  But  the  dis- 
orders which  had,  a  short  time  since,  so  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  expedition,  broke  out  afresh,  and  se- 
verd  of  the  knights  whose  ardour  for  Palestine  waa 
not  yet  diminished,  expressed  their  intention  of 
aeparating  from  their  brethren,  and  proceeding  di- 
rect to  the  Holy  Land.  By  the  entreaties,  how- 
ever, of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  Doge  and 
others,  they  were  persuaded  to  forego  this  inten- 
tion ;  and  a  promise  being  given,  that  they  should 
be  furnished  in  the  autumn  with  vessels  to  carry 
them  to  Syria,  they  agreed  to  defer  their  depar- 
ture till  that  time.  The  forces  were,  therefore, 
again  embarked  ;  and  on  the  eve  of  Pentecost,  b\\ 
the  galleys,  palandars,  *  and  other  ships  of  war,  to- 
gether with  the  merchant  vessels  which  accom- 
panied them,  weighed  anchor.  The  day  was 
bright  and  clear ;  soft  gentle  winds  filled  the  sails ; 
and  never,  says  the  chronicler,  was  a  more  glori- 
ous spectacle  witnessed.  The  armament  seem- 
ed fit  to  conquer  the  world ;  for,  as  ftu*  as  the  eye 

♦  Flat,  bottomed  boate,  provided  with  small  moveable 
bridges. 
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mid  tmtt  the  sails  of  shipt  aod  gaUeya  eoT«ed 
e  warefl.  Sailiog  along  the  opea  aea*  they  arr 
ed  at  Cape  Malea,  io  Laconia ;  and  here  they 
it  with  two  veaeelB,  which  had  on  board  a 
ober  of  pilgrims,  knights,  and  sergeants,  who 
re  leading  PalestiiSe,  but  the  sight  of  the  fleet 
ie  them  repent  of  their  desertion ;  and  one  of 
sergeants  leaped,  into  a  barge  in  order  to  join 
cnisaderB,  declaring  that  he  wonld  follow  then» 
that  it  seemed  certain  they  would  conquer  the 
1.  They  then  sailed  to  Negropont^  and  having 
3  a  descent  on  Andros,  entered  the  passage  of 
dog,  and  cast  anchor  before  that  island*  Here 
ler  division  of  the  armament  awaited  tbem^ 
ler  that  the  whole  of  the  fleet  might  have 
to  assemble  before  proceeding  up  the  Holies* 

When  they  set  sail   from  Abydos,  their 
\  were  filled  with  joy  at  the  magnificent  eight 

many  ships,  galleys  and  palandars,  sailing 
[y  to  the  conquest  of  an  empire ;  bnt  when^ 
fc  short  passage,  they  reached  the  Abbey  of 
Stephen,  eitnated  within  three  leagues  of  Con- 
ople^ .  their  eyes  were  charmed  with  a  dif- 
spectacle*  The  imperial  city  was  now  with* 
It.  Its  extensive  walls,  the  lofty  towers 
sniTOQuded  it,  ite  splendid  palaces  and  tow- 
burcbes,  which  seemed  to  be  innnmerablet 
fore  tbena  ;  and  while  they  were  mute  with 
iment  at  the  imposing  prospect,  many  of 
ambled  at  the  idea  of  attacking  a  city  so 
re  and  ao  nobly  defended. 
counts  and  banms,  together  with  the  Doge» 
land^  at  the  Abbey,  held  a  council  to  de- 

on    the    measures   next  to  be  pursued. 
Ifferent  eeatiments  prevailed  on  the  occa- 
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•Mm;  bdt.iliifii  I>og6  condtided  tke  dtktim  b)ri^ 
speech,  to  which  bb  experience  ^d  knowledge  «b* 
^itMd  attention.  "  I  know  more  of  Uiis  eovntrf 
And  df  its  cufttoms  than  most  of  yon, "  said  ht, 
^*  ior  I  bare  been  here  before.  You  bare  under- 
taken as  perilous  an  enterprise  as  men  ever  «l- 
tempted,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  ^alwe 
efaouM  proceed  with  caution.  You  are  to  ooam- 
der,  that  if  we  land  on  the  continent,^  wbicb  is  hr 
extended,  our  people  will  be  tempted,  by  the  wasi 
of  prorisions,  to  disperse  themselves  about,  and  may, 
to  our  great  loss,  IIeiII  a  sacrifice  to  the  numefoua 
bkhabitants.  But  t^ere  are  tsiands  within  aigH 
bo^  well  peopled,  and  fruitful  in  com  and  c«lMt 
productions.  Let  us  proceed  thither,  and  provide 
oorseltes  v^ell  iirith  com,  land  whatever  sterna  may 
be  necessary)  after  which  #e  wiU  advance  a 
the  city,  ttftd  dd  tisiit  whieb  dir  Lord  shall 

to  dkect; "  * 

.    This  advice  fading  recehed  with  apprdbfektiott^  lbs 

tiett  memmg,  the  feftst  of  Saint  Jbhn  the  Bap- 
tist, the  veas^  were  prepared  f»  MUimg  sBak  «he 
banners  and  standards  were  elevated,  and  a  Strang 
fenctt  Mkf«^d  along  the  sidM  of  the  dedE8>  «oaipto- 
ed  itf  tblB  shields  and  bucklers  of  the  waniaM^ 
while  ^e¥&tf  one  leoked  to  his  arms  as  now  stattd^ 
ing  in  AiU  H^ed  of  their  aid.  A  hamaMt  widd 
carried  the  Itttit  so  tlose  under  the  wldte  irf  Ge» 
ManviMople,  which  wera  crowded  with  the  affriglii* 
ed  pbpulatlett)  that  mmy  missil^BS  struck  «l|e  ves»> 
sels ;  and,  instead  of  pursttittg  thte  iateniMi  €f 
iaiMjiag  en  one  ef  the  islwKdSy  the  duels  ocderad 
aHehVr«»  be  ciai  before  Chalcedob,  wbieh  laeila* 

*  Viilehaniouiab 


ited  oi  llMi  Airffltie  M^  tof  th^  'Botffhonisi  bppo« 
Mte  CMltflhtindple,  aftd  Mni^ttl  tten  ttKil^  dtetaui 
nm  that  eitf .  Thd  knighto  «m1  bsrond,  with  all 
beir  horaeiimd  fdltoweri)  and  tlie  othelr  pilgrims, 
%n(  on  ibwe,  a  pan  of  them  taking  up  ihei^ 
■dfing  m  the  magniiceiit  paliM^,  which  had  beeii 
n^tmtmcrMed  t6  impM^al  luswy ;  #faile  the  rest 
tcbed  their  tents  ia  the  sulrrootKfhig  gardens,  or 
lad  qaartsis  in  the  citjr.  Leaving  the  ships 
burden  still  at  anchor  before  Chalceden,  tha 
efs  ssssniUed  their  followers  on  the  third  day 
»  their  laiiding,  and  sailed  to  IScotari,  which  is 
fain  about  ft  leigike's  distance  from  Constant!^ 
te)  and  where  the  forces  Were  again  landed. 
^h»  EttperoT)  who  bad  hitherto  remained  im^ 
9ed  in  pleasure,  and  indifferent  to  the  afikita  df 
fovomtneac,  now  hegan  to  perceive  the  r^ 
:er  of  his  sittiMioii^  and  would  willingfy  hav^ 
?eted  himself  fh»m  the  impending  evil  by  ne^ 
tiotti  But  the  aiMhassador  whom  he  sent  to 
hmfk  vi  tiie  inyading  af my,  was  tieceSved  witib 
itf  OMiteni))!.     He  ^H^sed  the  aMooish^ 

of  Ilia  ttmatek'  that  tifey  fthonld  invade  k 
^ttu  easpire ;  and  tbey  nspU^d,  that  the  ete^ 
id  «M  batonj^  to  him,  but  vo  the  prin\ce  wfios^ 
th«3r  had  esj^s^.  He  declared  that  it  tvsA 
ifili  «tf  iAtti  £iQ[MRror'to  cokiear  with  theni 
t  pitaoa  design ;  and,  st  iftie  «ktme  tSme,'  h\k 
rfnatfiioik  ibNttediMeiy  to  take  arms  in  det 
>€  Mve  aittte,  if  his  offers  were  not  complieiA 
AAd  to  thesa  remarks  they  answered,  thai 

a  twatpietf  and  consequently  th^  enemy  ^ 
icm^-^^a,  tyi^as,  %M  tfaerefbi-e  the  enemy  ^ 
a  an  race.  **  He  wbo  has  sent  you  hither/* 
ed  they,  *^  has  but  one  hieans  of  escaping 

II.  R 
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the  JQSt  ▼eageaace  of  man  and  b^aven-^U  is  la 
rentore  to  his  brother  and  nephew  the  crown  of 
frbieb  be  has  despoiled  them,  and  to  implore  meicy 
of  those  princes  to  whom  be  has  shown  himself  so 
QDmercifal.  Let  him  do  this,  and  we  promise  to 
unite  onr  prayers  with  bis,  and  to  obtain  his  par* 
don,  and  a  provision  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  spent 
in  qniet  and  secnrity, — a  state  iar  superior  to  a 
£»lse  and  usurped  glory.  But  if  be  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  act  with  justice — ^if  he  remain  inaccessi- 
ble to  repentance — tell  him  that  we  disdain  both 
bis  threats  and  bis  promises,  and  that  we  have  no 
time  to  attend  to  his  ambassadors."  ^ 

The  condition  of  the  Greek  empire  under  the 
usurper  was  miserable  in  the  extreme ;  but  not 
worse  than  it  was  in  the  reigns  of  many  of  its  for* 
vner  sovereigns.  The  only  difference  iq>peaia  to 
have  been,  that  the  evils  wore  now  of  longer 
standing ;  and  the  mere  continuance  of  evil, 
without  decrease,  is  equivalent  to  its  being 
g;reatly  multiplied.  It  is  only  in  proportion,  bow- 
ever,  as  a  people  enjoy  peace  and  freedom  under 
their  legitimate  mcHiarcbs,  that  they  hate  a  usurper 
for  his  injustice ;  and  the  tyrant  Alexis,  therefbn^ 
though  detested  by  his  subjects  for  the  oppres* 
aion  and  misery  which  they  suffered,  cared  little 
about  the  manner  in  which  be  had  raised  himself 
to  the  throne.  The  Franks,  conceiving  that  the 
people,  on  seeing  the  son  of  their  lawful  sovi»eignf 
would  at  once  rise  in  his  cause,  carried  him  in  a 
galley,  to  the  walls  of  the  capital,  the  Doge  aad 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  supporting  him  beti 
(bem,  while  a  herald  exclaimed,  as  they, 

^  Villehardouiii, 
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ight  of  the  people,  **  Behold  the  heir  to  the 
hroBe  !•— acknowledge  your  sovereign ; — have  pity 
Q  Mm,  and  on  yoarselvee. "  Bat  the  address 
w  beard  in  silence ;  no  emotion  was  evinced  by 
bich  the  chiefs  could  hope  that  their  project  had 
ien  attended  with  success ;  and  shortly  after  a 
mnh  took  place,  in  which  the  Greeks  attacked 
i  Latin  inhabitants  of  the  city  with  great  fury, 
i  plainly  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of 
3m  This  circumstance  was  followed  by  an 
ick  which  a  party  of  the  usurper's  troops  made 
the  crusaders ;  hut  they  were  instantly  put  to 
It ;  and  the  eighty  knights  to  whom  the  ho- 
r  of  the  victory  belonged,  compared  them  to 
d  stags,  not  fit  to  join  in  combat  with  meii 

merited  the  name  of  exterminating  angels  or 
:es  of  brass,  which  diffused  terror  and  death.  ^ 
be  opinion  was  now  general  that  the  siege 
'd  be  no  longer  delayed.  An  assembly,  or 
iment  as  it  is  called,  was  held  in  the  open 

the  knights  and  barons  who  composed  it 
riDg^  mounted  on  their  richly  caparisoned 
3r9,  and  deliberating  respecting  the  measures 
pursued,  as  if  already  prepared  for  the  on- 
It  was  decided  that  the  forces  should  imme* 
^  be  transported  across  the  strait,  and  encamp- 
er  the  walls  of  the  city.  On  this  determina- 
ting' made  known  to  the  army,  the  bishops 
ergy  exhorted  the  warriors  to  prepare  for 
iflict,  by  shriving  themselves  and  making 
^ills,  i;ehich  pious  advice  was  devoutly  at- 
to ;  and  the  rites  of  religion  having  been 
led,    no  time  was  lost  in  embarking  for  the- 

•  Nleetas. 
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oppoRite.sbore^    The  kiiigbts  went  qm  beitrd  tin 

p^andai^  with  their  wtM*-6teed9>  aad  anned  irop 
head  to  foot,  with  helmets  laced,  and  lance  ia 
hand,  ai)d  their  hordes  ^ddJed  and  eoviered  wi4i 
fuperb  howiiigs.  They  were  followed  by  d^ 
eergeants  *  and  warriors  of  inferior  rank,  iio4 
ihe  numeroue  hands  qf  bowmen  and  Qther  troops 
who  were  emb^ked  in  the  larger  TO^aelsy  te 
^ach  of  which  was  attached  a  light  galley  to 
•quicken  its  passage*  The  forces  tbna  embarked 
were  divided  into  siii:  battalipns,  the  first  being  le4 
by  the  Count  of  Flanders,  who  obtained  that  h/f^ 
novrable  post  from  his  being  followed  by  a  hmr$ 
and  more  nnmerons  band  of  archers  than  the  other 
chiefs.  His  brother  Henry  led  the  second  diTi* 
sion ;  the  Courm  pf  St  Paul  and  3k>is  the  third 
and  fourth ;  Matthew  of  Montmorency  the  $fth,  in 
which,  among  many  oth^r  noble  knights,  was  the 
historian  Villefaardouif) ;  and  the  Mafqnis  of  Mont^ 
ferrat  the  sixth.  The  V^netiai^s  were  to  reoMdn 
|a  their  ships,  as  being  more  likely  to  aasbt  the 
army  by  their  naval  skill,  than  in  any  other  mnle 
of  action. 

The  cmrent  of  the  Posphonfs  is  frequently  rapid 
and  dangerous ;  but  on  this  memorable  day  the 
heavens  were  dear»  the  sun  shone  with  gieafe  brit 
liancy,  and  the  warlike  fleet  bore  gallantly  from  the 
shore.  The  oppoqite  hank  wa^  quickly  reached  f 
and  the  imperial  troops,  fpnni|ag  an  ^|ny  of  aeien* 
ty  thousand  horse  and  foot,  were  seen  ranged  ap 
long  the  beach.  The  clarions  of  the  crusaders  now 
resounded  from  every  vessel.  The  palandaia  and 
jg^leys  drove  impetupuiily  towards  the  share ;  eveiy 

•  The  common  name  given  to  Junsemen  not  knights 
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Vamor  tm  jmrnAog  to  be  foremost ;  and  before 
Ifaej  could  reach  the  land,  many  of  the  knighto 
leaped  into  the  sea,  which  reached  to  their  bal- 
drics, and  rushed  with  their  lances  against  the  ene- 
my. The  sergeants,  archers  and  balastriers,  im- 
itated their  rslonr ;  the  bridges  attached  to  the 
itJsDdsn  were  let  down,  and  the  horses  landed*; 
rhen  the  whole  army  began  to  form  in  order  d( 
attie*  But  Alexis  had  fled  ;  his  troops,  without 
aitiog  for  the  attack  of  the  Latins,  readily  obeyed 
s  sammoDS  to  retreat,  and  the  bloodless  victory 
it  the  conquerors  in  possession  of  the  imperiid 
mp. 

Porsuing  their  snecess,  the  cmsaders  proceeded 
ly  next  morning  to  attack  the  fortress  of  Galftta, 
icfa  commanded  the  port  of  Constantinople ;  and 
le  the  army  was  thus  engaged,  the  Venetians  ap- 
itcfaed  with  the  4eet,  and  began  to  destroy  th% 
m,  ^hieh  was  thrown  from  the  tower  of  Gkilata 
ie  opposite  shore*  Both  parties  succeeded  m 
*  bold  enterprises.  The  fortress  was  stormed 
taken  by  the  French ;  and  the  Venetians,  haV- 
otally  vanqaished  the  Grecian  fleet,  cut  asun- 
by  means  of  an  enormous  machine,  the  iroh 

of  the  boom.  Having  obtained  these  im'- 
Qt  advantages  over  the  enemy,  a  conncil  of 
iraa  called  to  decide  on  the  manner  in  which 
sge  was  to  be  prosecuted.  In  this  assembly 
Venetians  -  strongly  advised  that  the  assault 
[  be  commenced  from  the  sea  ;  but  the  otbe^ 
s,  and  the  French  and  Germans,  opposed  tfab 
tition,  observing,  that  they  were  unaccustomr- 
naval  "W^urfare,  and  only  knerw  how  to  fight 
ir  gfood  steeds,  and  with  their  knightly  wea- 

The    dispute  was  speedily  terminated,  by 

K  2 
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i$9  beiag  agreed  dfiit  the  Yeii^tiaiw  ^Mipld  a|Mc 
the  city  by  sem  while  the  ansy  iiss^led  it  on  th^ 
knd«  The  forces  were  then  led  towards  ^  «p- 
per  part  of  the  barboav,  w^re  t^pe  nfet  Barbfaip 
fidls  into  the  golf.  The  bridge  oy^r.  this  n?er 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Gre^  on  the  approach 
of  the  cnuadarsy  and  the  lat^r  ^nployed  thfi  day 
«n  whlph  they  reached  this  spot,  apd  the  ibllowiipg 
nighty  in  repairing  it  against  their  passage.  This 
work  they  wen»  snfferisd  ^  pf»fjiifiHi  without  )ii»- 
depajBce,  and  the  np^ td^y  t^^  t^ok  iip  their  p<|sf«- 
tjb^n  iMidor  the  w^ls  of  the  pityt  The  fieet  f^sa 
ascended  the  galf  in  fighting  order,  and  ancbon^^ 
in  a  broad  baMn  ^baiit  thi^  b^wHshot^  disfaat 
fivND  the  station  of  the  land  forces. 

An  attempt  was  again  made  to  interest  the 
<jreeks  in  fi^voor  of  Isaac,  bot  fruitlessly ;  and  dud 
jsiege  was  begun  by  the  cmsaders  with  t)ie  most 
detenpined  courage.  Tbe  small  nnipber  pf  tbair 
forces,  when  aU  were  united,  f^siidered  the  succoos 
of  the  enterprise  extremely  doubtful*  The  ci|acail 
of  the  walls  was  estipoated  to  o^easure  thitsele^gpes 
in  extent ;  and  while  their  army  consisted  of  only 
twenty  thousand  men,  Conatantii^ople  was  ai^ppas^ 
j9d  to  hare  within  ^ts  bi^niers  .abQ?e  four  }iQi|dnd 
thousand  inhabitaxiu  capable  t^f  bearing  «rm9*  The 
Jine  of  tbe  besiegers  extended  along  a  irery  fmaU 
.portion  of  the  walls,  and  was  terminated  by  the 
jgate  of  Gyrolimne  on  the  «ne  end,  and  the  caatls 
jpf  Sohemond  on  tbe  other.  From  each  pf  these 
points  the  Gi»eks  nuMie  continual  salliea ;  and  iht 
crusaders,  having  provisions  only  for  t^urea  week% 
^d  exposed  to  the  constant  danger  of  being  an* 
rounded  and  bcfsieged  in  their  camp,  resolTad*  after 
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n  dajv  of  iofiBMant  toil  and  peril,  to  attempt  a 
atrer  imd  more  general  assault  of  the  city. 
On  the  «ev«Dteenth  of  July,  the  aigDal  being 
yeOf  the  forces  began  the  attack  both  by  land 
iaetu  A  breach  was  at  length  made,  and  a 
igfit  aod  two  squires  instantly  appeared  with 
llog-Iaddere  snd  the  standard  of  the  cross,  which 
}en  of  the  bravest  warriors  of  the  army  exposed 
oueivf^  to  almost  instant  death  to  place  on  the 
parts.  Only  two  of  these  devoted  soldiers  es- 
3d  destractioo,  and  they  were  carried  captive 
re  Alexis,  who,  it  is  reported,  rejoiced  at  the 
»,  as  if  it  had  been  the  sure  harbinger  of  vie* 
T|)e  Greeks  continued  to  defend  them- 
8  with  unlocked  for  bravery.;  being  support* 
y  Constantinus  Lascaris,  a  young  and  dis- 
iahed  warrior,  and  related  to  Alexis.  A 
oi  Danish  and  English  guards,  styled  Varan** 

was  also  e^osployed  by  the  Emperor  in  the 
ze  of  h\»  throi^e  and  capital ;  and  the  Latina 
repulsed,  every  charge  they  made,  with  con- 
bJe  lo^. 

wl^il^  the  besiegers  were  thus  waging  an 
sil  contest  by  iapd,  the  Vei^etiane,  froqn  tjbeir 
had  capt  terror  into  the  city  by  the  valour 
^^h^ty  with  which  they  r^eated  their  des? 
chargfim*  The  fleet  was  drajRm  up  before 
lis  io  tvfro  lines,  of  which  the  first  was  form* 
he  light  gaUeys,  having  on  board  the  arch* 
d  the  aecond  by  the  ^eavy  vessels,  on  the 
f  which  platforms  ^d  turrets  were  erected, 

hu^e  engines  intended  for  battering  the 
s.  The  conflict  had  bieen  thus  carried 
1  the  be^nning  c^  the  day,  with  unceasing 
ben  the  Doge,  who,  though  blind  and  aged. 
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teas  foremost   among    the  assailantS)    gave   lift 
command   for  bis  people  to   land.     His  orden^ 
issued  as  he  stood  in  full  armour  on  the  poop 
of  his  vessel,  were  backed  by  the  threat,  that  Irt 
would  kill  the  first  man  who  delayed  to  obey  IIr 
summons.     Some  of  bis  followers,  taking  tlie  he- 
roic old  man  in  their  arms,  bore  him  immediately 
to  shore ;  and  the  standard  of  Saint  Mark  being  ear* 
ried  before  him,  announced  his  bravery  to  the  rest 
of  the  fleet.    A  rumour  of  applause  now  ran  thraugh 
the  multitude ;  and  every  galley  and  vessel  was 
quickly  seen  moving  towards  the  shore.     While 
the  greater  body  of  the  warriors  hastened  to  thd 
support  of  the  Doge,  the  rest  remained  on  boaid 
the  ships,  which  were  formed  into  a  close  line  a* 
gainst  the  ramparts.   The  bridges  with  which  they 
were  furnished  were  then  turned  out,  and  the  Idfty 
towers  of  the  city  shook  under  the  strength  of  the 
assailants.     The  soldiers,  in  the  mean  time,  who 
had  landed,  fixed  numerous  engines  and  scaling^ 
ladders  on  other  parts  of  the  walls,  when  suddenly 
the  lordly  banner  of  Saint  Mark  was  seen  display'* 
ed  on  one  of  the  highest  towers,  no  one  being 
able  to  tell  how  or  by  what  hand  it  was  placed 
there.     Fighting,  as  th^y  believed,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  Saint,  twenty-five  towers  fell  aft 
once  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.     Some  of 
the  Greeks  attempted  to-  oppose  their  progreas, 
but  were  instantly  overthrown ;  and  the  victors 
rushed  into  the  city,  driving  all  before  them,  and 
setting  fire  to  the  streets  through  which  theypaMh 
ed.     The  squares  and  avenues  were  filled  wflh 
the  inhabitants,  who  fled  tremblingly  from  tlieir 
houses.     Every  instant  the  conflagration  spraiMl 
tvider  and   wider,   enveloping  one  whole  aide  of 


^  dtf  in  69m  f  wbi)e  ^he  windy  ifhich  bliwf 
reiiily  fnspfk  tb^  opposite  qwHtef,  di^qye  t}^  deiif^ 
Das(9^8  4if  ^oka  «nd  aehes  into  ^h«  interior,  wd 
resant^^  ^  bi^rmr  to  tfie  soldi^r^  of  tbe  Greek% 
'Inch  e&c(iia)l]r  pr<9?«itt«d  fhoir  offering  pmy  ri^ 
Haope  |o  fh§  emj^Y* 

Wbiia  ^e  oM  Veiietian  v^  thus  leading  bi^ 
opJe  to  victoiy,  the  French  and  their  cou£^ 
rates  w^  closely  pre«8^  by  the  troiip$  of 
exia.  Tbe  murper,  compelled  ii^to  motion  by 
)  mamiuv  of  both  jii^  subjecto  and  army^  hi^i 
bered  roond  bim  the  best  of  his  troops ;  and, 
he  bead'  qf  his  host,  wbfch  consisted  of  six- 
hsttelioQs,  he  hastened  to  offer  them  battle. 

at  tbe  loom^t  whp^  the  latter  were  in  the 
ites^  dm^ger  of  b^ing  OF^rpowe^d  by  nvmr 
9  tbe  Venetians  appeared  with  the  t)o%p  «t 
r  b^Ad,  to  share  tbe  ponl*  Alexis,  terrified 
;eij9g  tb^^l  thus  r^inforc^d,  took  flight,  witb9i|t 
ing  tbe  issue  of  a  battle ;  bis  iinmens9  array 
wed  tbe  example  of  th^ir  posillaniino|is  leader, 
tbe  Fraolo  fv^^e  l^ft  sole  masters  pf  the  field. 
le  canap  of  tbe  crusadpi^  aftjsr  this  apexpect- 
cxoryj  exhibited  ^  scene  of  unwonted  festi- 

TJi^  aol^iers,  who  had  been  long,  threatened 
the  f^aiit  of  proTisions,  foand  on  the  field 
4|i^pUties  of  stoi^Sy  V^i  laying  ^^de  tb^ 

tbejr  passed  tbe  night  in  refreshing  their  exr 
2d  li^ieis.  The  morning,  bpwever,  was  ex- 
i  with  axixiety.  Alexis,  though  driven  froip 
eitiopi,  ^ad  yet  an  immense  force  at  his  con^- 
;  and  they  foight  at  any  time  be  si^rrounde(|, 
It  o^  by  bis  sixty  bi^ttalions,  any  one  of  wbicb 
>re  niiiin/SFpns  than  tbe  largest  of  their  di  v^sioi^^. 
bil^  tjbi^  crusaders  were  pccgpi^d  with  tb^se 
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dionglits,  the  tmrper  was  preparing  liis  flight  fnmi 
the  dty.  On  returning  to  the  imperial  palace,  after 
his  disgraceful  retreat,  he  collected  together  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  a  quantity  of  jewels, 
which  he  put  into  a  boat,  and,  in  the  first  watch  of 
the  night,  secretly  escaped  from  the  city,  leaving 
both  his  wife  and  his  throne  in  the  power  of  the 
besiegers. 

The  greatest  confusion  prevailed  in  Constanti- 
nople, when  the  flight  of  the  Emperor  became 
known.  The  people,  no  longer  fearing  bis  ven- 
geance, accused  him  of  bringing  them  to  destruc- 
tion, and  called  down  curses  upon  his  head  ;  while 
the  troops,  left  without  a  leader,  instead  of  re- 
suming their  arms,  remained  motionless  in  llieir 
quarters.  While  all  was  thus  terror  and  confbsioD, 
some  courtiers  flew  to  the  dungeon,  where  the 
blind  and  miserable  Isaac  had  suffered  a  long  cap- 
tivity. Opening  the  door  of  his  prison,  and  free- 
ing him  from  his  fetters,  they  brought  him  to  the 
palace  of  Blaquemes,  and,  there  seating  him  on 
the  imperial  throne,  summoned  the  people  to  ac- 
knowledge again  their  lawful  sovereign.  This  was 
all  eflected  in  the  first  hour  of  the  day ;  and,  as 
the  Franks  were  preparing  for  the  dreaded  attack 
of  the  enemy,  they  were  surprised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  several  Greeks  in  the  camp,  who  inform- 
ed them  of  what  had  taken  place.  A  council  was 
hastily  called,  on  this  strange  intelligence  being 
communicated,  and  the  devout  warriors  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  their  unhoped  for  saccess. 
'  Some  doubt,  however,  was  still  entertained  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  report ;  and  more  than  one  of  the 
chiefs  apprehended  that  it  might  conceal  some 
pk>t  to  rnin  them.      These  apprehensions  were 
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BsipAtMl  hy  the  airival  of  other  Greeka*  who 
me  to  pay  bonNige  to  the  son  of  Isaac  ;  and  a 
patatioDj  composed  of  Matthew  of  Montmo* 
icy,  the  hktoriaa  Villehardovun,  and  two  Vene- 
a  noblemen,  was  aent  into  the  dty  to  receive  a 
ifinnation  of  the  news.     On  their  arrival  at  the 
lee  of  Blaqaemea,  they  were  conducted  through 
>able  row  of  the  Varangian  goarda  and  name* 
i  bands  of  armed  troops,  and,  in  the  royal  pre* 
ie^bamber,  they  heheld  the  hlind  Emperor  and 
consort,  clothed  in  the  moat  splendid  apparelt 
sarronnded  by  a  hrilliant  court,  aa  if  the  on* 
nate  monarch  had  never  known  a  different 
ition.    Villehardouin  heing  permitted  to  de» 
the  object  of  the  mission,  be  said,  *^  You  see, 
gracious  Sire,  how  the  crusaders  have  fulfilled 
promises,  and  what  good  service  we  have  ren* 
your  son.    He  cannot,  however,  come  hither^ 
m  have,  on  your  part,  agreed  to  the  conditions 
treaty,  to  which  he  has  given  his  pledge  for  the 
lent.    He,  therefore,  dutifully  bieseeches  you 
;her,  through  us,  fully  to  ratify  this  agree- 
nrhich  he  has  made  with  the  Doge  of  Venice^ 
e  barons  of  the  crusaders. "     Villehardouia 
etailed  the  several  particulars  of  the  treaty 
the  prince  had  signed ;  and  the  Emperor,  hav- 
ird  him  to  the  end,  replied,  ''The  conditiona 
agreement  are  heavy,  and  I  can  hardly  see 
ey  are  to  be  performed ;  but  you  have  ao 
served  me  and  my  son,  that  you  would 
;  were  we  to  give  you  the  whole  empire.'*  * 
iaty   then  received  the  imperial  seal  and 

*  Villehardouin. 
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tAgmxm  X  sttd  the  depntlea,  highly  pnlrfUg  im 
Monarch  for  his  good  faith,  rfetitttted  td.the  eaM|h 

Nothing  now  romaiDed  to  he  dime  bill  to  eon* 
dttct  the  yomg  prince  in  trittnph  to  hie  §mhm 
whom  he  hAd  thus  ddiTer^d  frona  a  diuigeoti»  Had 
restored  to  his  throne.  Aceotnpanied  by  th«  Dtige 
•f  Venice,  all  the  knights  and  bardna  oJF  the  lumf 
in  fall  armoar,  and  the  clergy  in  their  noac  aplen* 
did  robes,  the  son  of  Isaae  proceeded  umums  lh§ 
pdace  of  Blaqnemes«  As  he  advAneedt  enmnia  eff 
people  sainted  htm  from  all  quarters  of  ^M»  dty 
with  the  loudest  acclatnatious  of  delight.  HydM 
of  thanksgiving  and  triamphant  songs  filM  ih#ab( 
bat  when  he  entered  the  palace,  and  feU  iaia  the 
arms  of  his  father,  the  chimoars  were  changM  iMa 
expressions  of  deep  sympathy;  and  those  wfcd  be^ 
faekl  the  meeting  wept  with  joy  at  the  apeetttoK 
and  thaaked  Heaven  that  the  ftitfaer  and  aim  WMM 
thus  happily  raitorad  to  «adi  other* 

The  iahahitaots  of  Constan^ople  aiiliad  ^M 
the  Franks  ib  celtebratk^  thestf  «vant8 ;  but  ift 
aoon  as  the.  flmt  tfaaspbrtt  wave  on^iv  ftn^  fii- 
peror  requested  th^  chiefe  of  the  cmsadera  i^  i#* 
asove  their  forces  to  the  other  side  of  iha  atM^ 
jA  order  ta>  avoid  the  danger  of  any  ffispMe  ba> 
tweea  ihem  and  his  people.  Thk  deaka  wife 
iaMiediatoly  acceded  to,  aad  the  na^t  ikiy  ikl 
troops  fornied  their  camp  on  the  oppoiiie  9kd» 
laf  the  harbi^ur.  The  mast  MendlyiniaiPc#aMe 'Wife 
kept  up  between  the  Franks  and  the  pea|i^  il 
Constantinople.  The  former  were  permtetad  |Ww- 
ly  4o  resort  to  Hgt  diy^  tod  delight  themuainfc  with 
visiting  its  magnificent  buildings,  and  partaking  ia 
the  luxuries  it  affiwdJMi^  while  the  latter  bna^ht 
goods  and  provisions  to  the  camp»  and  kept  ap  a 
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soflfitontirtffic  With  the  sofdiere.  The  imranier-' 
1^/0  relief  tdso  contained  in  the  imperial  city,  fbnn<' 
d  a  fnritftal  stmrce  of  trade  betireen  the  Greeks  and 
rasftdem.  Constantinople  was  said  to  possess 
lore  of  these  sacred  comtnodities  than  ^I  the  rest 
'  Christendom  together,  while  no  less  thaii  fitei 
indred  sbbeys  and  monasteries  rendered  every 
rt  of  its  neighbourhood  sacred  td  the  saints, 
'e  pieiasnres  which  the  cmsaders  derired  frdni 
se  sources  were  enhanced  by  the  courteous  coti- 
;t  of  the  Emperor,  who  invited  the  chiefs  to  hii 
e,  and  continnaily  consulted  them  on  the  ^aSbIt^ 
his  goyemment.  A  still  greater  satisfkctioil 
afforded  ihem,  in  their  being  able  to  inforM 
'  brethren  in  the  West,  that  they  had  succeeded, 
beir  tritutoph  over  the  usurper,  in  restoring  th^ 
^  of  the  churbh ;  that  the  Greelcs  would  hence^ 
acknowledge  the  Poj^b  as  their  head ;  arid  that 
'atriArch  of  Cbnstantinople  would,  like  otheb 
rshopsr,  i^d^tre  his  pall  from  the  apostolical 
of  Cl^ristendom. 

s  corbni^ion  of  the  ybung  princef  Whidi  to6k 
a  few  days  after  the  crusaders  haidf  reittoi^- 

thefr  n^w*  encatnpihent,  was  an  liddition- 
;ttrlty  for  their  safety  and  the  ftilfilmetit 
trentjr.  Sharing  the  thrbne  with  his  fttthet, 
lifedted,  by  every  metod  in  his  pt)#iBr,  a  ^t^- 
lembf^ktice  of  the  services  which  had  Ween 
id  hitOy  and  paid  tVt^o  hundred  thousanld 
D^rks,    or  a  hirge  part  bf  thit  stiVn,  as  6i/e. 

stiptilktibn^  in  the  titeity.  The  hihriony 
htis  ref gned  betwe'en  the  Greeks  ttM  the 
rs,  led  to  a  reconcilation  iAf  the  Vene^titois 
3  Flsaivd,  between  Wft^nfti  there  had  iMg'ei- 
e  xno^t  violcht  enmity.     But  the  situate 

II.  s 
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of  IflMtc  -  and  his  son  was  still  precarions.  They 
bad  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  unpopular 
Bseasnres  for  raising  the  money  paid  to  the  cni- 
Baders^and  the  provinces  had  as  yet  given  few  proofs 
of  allegiance.  It  was  to  the  arms  of  the  cmaadeiSy 
and  not  to  the  patriotism  or  affection  of  any  of 
their  own  people,  they  owed  their  present  enjoy- 
ment of  the  empire  ;  and  nothing  had  occurred,  if 
we  except  the  first  popular,  expression  of  opinion, 
to  let  them  suppose  that  they  were  properly  es- 
tablished in  the  affections  of  their  subjects*  It 
was  with  no  little  apprehension,  therefore,  they  a- 
waited  the  departure  of  the  crusaders.  The  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  their  arms  inspired  the 
latter  with  new  zeal  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
designs  against  the  Saracens.  The  letters  whicb 
.they  despatched  to  Europe  were  filled  with  ss- 
surances  of  submission  to  the  Pope,  and.  of  anxiety 
to  fulfil  his  intentions ;  and  heralds  were  sent  to 
Cairo  and  Damascus,  with  formal  declarations  of 
war  against  the  sultans  of  those  states,  unless  they 
surrendered,  without  delay,  their  possessions  in 
.Palestine. 

But  as  the  time  drew  near  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  march  to  Syria,  the  Emperors  became  every 
day  more  convinced  of  the  hazardous  sitoation  m 
which  they  would  be  placed  by  the  absence  of  the 
Franks*  At  length  they  resolved  to  make  known 
these  apprehensions  to  their  allies,  and  the  yooflg 
Csesar  proceeded  to  the  camp,  where  a  council  of 
the  chiefs  being  assembled^  he  besought  tbem,  in 
the  most  ui^ent  manner,  to  continue  their  support 
to  himself  and  bis  father.  '*  You  have  reatcured  U> 
me  life,  honour,  and  empire,"  said  he ; ''  I  ought  to 
desire  but  one  thing  more,  the  power»  nameiyi  of 
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Wing  all  my  promises*  Bnt  if  yon  abandon  me 
oow,  to  proceed  to  Syria,  it  is  impossible  that  I 
should  fnrnish  you  with  either  the  money,  the  troops, 
or  tbe  vessels  which  I  hare  promised.  The  people 
of  Constantinople  have  received  me  with  many  de- 
monstrations of  joy,  bnt  they  love  me  not  the  more 
^OT  tht ;  and  the  revolutions  to  which  they  have 
)een  accustomed  have  destroyed  the  habit  of  obe^ 
lience.  Faction  reigns  both  in  the  capital  and  in 
!ie  provinces ;  and  neither  the  laws,  nor  the  majesty 
^  tbe  empire,  are  any  longer  respected.  I  am 
ited  by  the  Greeks,  because  you  have  restored  me 
iny  heritage.  If  you  should  forsake  me,  my 
^  or  throne  would  probably  fall  a  sacrifice  to  my 
sniies.  I  implore  you,  therefore,  to  defer  your  de- 
^tQre  till  the  month  of  March  next  year,  and  I 
i  promise^  in  return,  not  only  to  provide  your 
7  with  all  necessary  supplies  till  Easter,  but 
>  to  engage  the  Venetians  to  support  you  with 
r  fleet  till  Michaelmas."  This  offer  was  follow- 
17 further  entreaties;  and  thechiefis  replied,  that 
'  would  consider  the  propositions,  and  inform 
of  the  decision  when  they  had  sufficient  time 
onsnlt  the  rest  of  tbe  chevaliefs.  Great  dif- 
ice  of  opinion  prevailed  among  the  crusaders 
acting  the  affair  thus  brought  before  them.  The 
mtious  which  had  occun-ed  at  Corfu,  were 
more  revived  ;  and  the  party  which  had  so 
nously  opposed  the  diversion  of  the  expedition 
its  immediate  progress  to  the  Holy  Land, 
trengthened  by  many  cogent  reasons,  which 
not  be  so  powerfully  urged  in  the  earlier 
I  of  the  enterprise.  In  the  council,  therefore, 
was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
answer  to  be  returned  to  the  Emperors,  it 
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was  wuh  cQmdfn\iU  difficolty  d^  thq^  j^ 
supported  tbpir  cause  could  obtuu  »  depsiop  \ji 
their  iiaYour.  This,  how^yer,  being  effectec!,  the 
^onperon  mai^ifested  their  gnttitode^  not  oiil|r  by 
iSxprefisioQi  of  thankfulness,  but  by  paying  k^ 
jiuins  of  money  to  their  alliesi  which  they  obtained 
neither  by  enorinons  levies  on  the  people,  or  by 
f^izing  tiie  trei^sures  of  tha  cborchy  lyhich  they  thus 
employed  to  the  great  scandal  of  their  subjects. 

The  Marquis  of  Mountfern^t,  the  Count  of  St 
Paul,  and  some  other  noblemen,  hesitated  not  to 
jfrpproye  themselves  worthy  of  the  confid^npe  frbicfa 
Isaac  and  his  son  had  placed  in  dieir  ^i^istfKice. 
In  company  with  the  latter,  these  brayp  kpighis 
j$et  forth  on  an  expedition,  with  the  intenjtion  of 
chasing  the  usurper  Alexis,  who  still  ce|»ined 
8on>e  authority  in  Tbrac^,  ffom  hi^  retreat.  Not 
daring  to  meet  any  part  of  an  am|y  which  bad  con- 
quered him  at  the  head  of  the  whole  force  of  the 
empire,  he  fled  ipunediately  on  the  news  of  tbar 
i4>proach,  and  the  provinces  yielded  aobnuasively 
to  the  authority  of  the  legitimate  pQ^^r^ign* 

But  while  the  son  of  }ssac  was  thiis  pif^Buiiig 
jt  course  of  victory  through  his  disturbed  domi- 
nions, affairs  in  the  capital,  and  the  provinqes  adjoin- 
ing, were  every  day  assuming  a  glooipier  aspect 
The  necessities  of  the  weak  and  unpppah^  mo- 
narcbs  had  already  precipitated  them  into  the  adop* 
.tion  of  measures  which  would  have  shaken  a  long 
established  thron^«  Groaning,  under  tb^  weight 
of  taxes  which  they  knew  were  to  furnish  the  pay 
of  their  conquerors,  the  popple  became  every  day 
louder  in  their  expressions  of  discontent.;  but 
when  they  saw  the  churches  robbed  of  their  ahrines 
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imd  omftments,  and  heard  it  nxmonred  that  this  act 
)f  sacrilege  was  bat  a  prelude  to  the  general  change 
if  tbeir  ancient  religion,  these  marmurs  became 
ri)d  and  fnrions  indications  of  sedition,  and  the 
tate  was  dail^  threatened  with  destruction.  Things 
Tre  in  this  condition,  when  the  mde  fanaticism,  or 
toxication,  of  a  few  Flemish  cmsaders,  who  were 
llowed  by  some  Pisans  and  Venetians,  occasion- 
!  an  event  which  doubled  the  horror  and  confu- 
m  that  prevailed.  A  mosque,  which  had  been 
?cted  at  Constantinople  a  few  years  before  the 
ith  of  Saladin  at  the  request  of  that  pious  Mos- 
1,  was  still  kept  open,  as  a  house  of  prayer  for 

followers  of  Mahomet.  The  Flemings  and 
ir  companions,  having  approached  the  part  of  the 
n  in  which  the  mosque  was  situated,  speedily 
;^oked  a  quarrel  with  the  inmates,  and  as  speedi- 
unished  them  for  defending  their  temple,  by 
ng  it  on  fire.  Many  of  the  neighbouring  in- 
tan  ts  immediately  fl^w  to  arms,  and  joined  the 
lems  against  the  aggressors.  The  fire,  in  the 
itime,  spread  from  the  mosque  to  other  adja- 
bnildings.  As  the  night  set  in,  the  wind,  which 
ill  then  blown  from  the  south,  driving  the 
9  before  it,  became  northerly,  and,  suddenly 
ng  the   confiagration,  it  seemed  to  fiing  the 

broad  sheet  of  flame  oyer  the  other  quartei^ 

city.  During  the  whole  of  the  night  the 
in  tinned  to  gather  strength ;  and  when  the 
ig-  broke,  every  comer  of  the  heavens  was 
d  with  a  dense  black  cloud  of  smoke,  from 

streams  of  flame  were  every  instant  burst- 
taae  enveloping  the  tops  of  buildings  still 
g-,  and  others  flickering  among  the  crumbling' 

Whole  streets  were  soon  reduced  to  ashes  ; 

s2 
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l^ld  dmrches,  palaces,  and  pujblic  monam&ktBf  Aw' 
§d  the  same  fate,  their  places  being  only  to  be  di»- 
povered  by  the  thicker  masses  of  flame  which  cov^« 
fKl  them.  Day  after  day  the  conflagration  con» 
tinned  to  spread.  The  wretched  and  bewildered 
people  felt  themselyes  doomed  to  destruction; 
thousands  had  been.rendered  houseless ;  and  wbeiW' 
ever  they  turned  for  refuge  the  same  wild  scene 
of  derastation  presented  itself*  As  they  rushed 
^ong  the  streets,  the  pavement  of  which  was  covi^* 
^d  wjth  burning  ashes,  they  were  terrified  at  every 
step  with  the  falling  of  the  ruins,  or  were  bani* 
caded  by  the  huge  timbers  that  lay  smouldering  a* 
bout  them.  Eight  days  were  passed  in  this  aw- 
ful manner ;  an4  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
city  to  the  western^  the  track  of  the  conflagr^on 
was  marked  by  one  long  black  unbroken  line  of 
desolation.  Such,  at  one  time,  was  the  foroa  of 
the  wind,  that  a  vessel  in  the  port  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  driving  flames  ^  apd  even  the  sea  appeared  tt» 
1^  no  longer  a  secu^ty  from  the  appalling  daager. 

From  their  camp  on  the  Rights  of  GaJaita,  the 
^rusaders  beheld  the  capital  of  the  East  thus  fall- 
ing a  prey  to  the  flames.  To  pave  it  was  utterly 
Qiit  of  their  power;  and  they  had  the  miserable  re- 
flection, that  the  catastrophe  had  its  ^rigin  among 
themselves.  To  increase  their  conf9sion,  above  fif- 
teen thousand  of  the  Latin  inhabitants  of  CoiiBtan- 
tinop^e  fled  to  the  camp  for  protection  against  the 
infuriated  Greeks ;  ac^d  the  greatest  consternation 
prevailed,  as  every  day  brought  intelligence  of  the 
iflcreasing  calamity. 

While  the  unfortunate  Greeks  were  uttering,  at 
one  time,  the  most  monrnfnl  lamenUntions  at  the 
loss  of  their  homes  and  property^  and  at  another 
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hair  cones  upon  the  two  Emperors  and  their  hat- 
d  aUies,  tbe  young  Alexis  returned,  with  Boniface 
id  tbe  other  barons  who  had  accompanied  him, 
ta  the  promces.  He  entered  Constantinople  in 
iamph ;  but  a  melancholy  silence  prevailed  as  he 
flsed  along  the  public  ayenues.  He  was  accom- 
oied  to  the  palace  of  Blaqnemes  by  a  few  of  his 
nrtiera,  and  some  of  the  Latin  chiefs  ;  but  the 
Dulace  erery  where  exhibited  the  greatest  dis- 
it  at  his  presence.  The  disposition  which  was 
8  manifested  on  his  first  return  to  the  capital, 
eared  in  a  still  stronger  manner  shortly  after. 
)  tneaty  he  had  made  with  the  Franks,  and  tl^ 
^08  dhange  proposed  i^  the  national  rejigioiji^ 
ated  with  fall  force  upon  tbe^r  minds.  The  late 
itrous  events  contributed  still  farther  to  ro^^ 
passions  ;.  and  when  the  Emperors  ^nd  their, 
sters  saw  np  means  of  protection,  but  in  pf^y** 
he  cirosadens  still  burger  sums  for  jtheir  assist^ 
^  W^P  /of  ^®  people  was  no  longer  to  be 
ined,  mud  the  young  Emperor  fled  to  the  cfimp 
allies,  with  w)[ioi^  iiie  coptinued  to  pass  his 
eith^  in  sa,t^fying  their  r/ipapity,  sharing  in 
i^ortB  and  feasts,  or  in  humbling  himself  to 
e  patiently  the  liberties  with  which  they,  yep* 
to  in^viU  him*  Snal^hipg  .the  jewelled  CTQJfl^ 
lie  boad*  tjbe  Venetians  covered  him,  in  its 
with  the  linen  cap  of  thei^  common  sailpi]?;; 
ileea  l^e  had  l;>een  willing  never  to  i^Qyer 
dexoy  be  dared  not  res^pt  the  ^ffi'OQtt 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

&UPTUAB   BETWBBN   mX    CROSADEBS.  AN1>  THE  KMPEftOBi— « 

THKXCH&KY    OF   THE    GREEKS. MOUKZOUFUE. MUKHiA  4» 

THE  EMFEBOES.— -SECOND. CONQUEST  «P  CONSTANTtMOrLE. 

A.D.  1204.  At  kngth  the  son  of  Isaac  began  to 
grow  weary  of  the  tgnominious  situation  to  Whifb 
he  had  reduced  himself.  He  became  less  frequent 
in  his  attendance  at  the  camp,  neglected  to  pay 
court  to  the  chiefs,  and  ventured  to  be  remiss  in 
discharging  the  immense  debts  he  had  incurred  by 
his  liberal  gratitude  for  their  support.  The  barom 
fmmediately  discovered  this  alteration  in  th^  dis* 
position  of  the  Emperor.  They  were  by  no  means 
insensible  to  their  own  merit  in  restoring  bim  and 
his  father  to  the  throne,  and  they  loudly  vented 
their  reproaches  of  his  ingratitude.  Every  day 
the  discontent  of  the  crusaders  increased ;  and  the 
Emperor,  urged  on  by  a  few  of  his  courtiers  to 
resist  their  demands,  grew  equally  determined  in 
his  opposition.  While  things  were  in  this  state, 
deputies  arrived  in  the  camp  from  the  Christians 
of  Palestine,  giving  an  account  of  the  miseries  which 
they  had  suffered,  and  imploring  the  speedy  suc- 
cour of  their  brethren. 

This  was  an  additional  motive  for  the  crusaders 
to  be  urgent  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  respecting 
the  conduct  of  their  imperial  ally.  A  councO  of 
thfl   chiefs  was  accordingly  called,  and  deputies 
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me  appobted  to  carry  the  decision  of  the  assem" 
]/  to  the  palace  of  Blaquemes.     The  ambasadors 
ere  six  in  namber  ;  Conon  of  Bethnnei  the  Ma<- 
»8chal  Villebardouin,  and  Milo  of  Provence,  to- 
other with  three  V^enetian  councillors,  chosen  by 
e  Doge.    Girding  on  their  swords,  the  deputies 
de  out  of  the  camp,  and  proceeded  to  the  city, 
lich  they  entered,  while  the  populace  were  breath- 
i;  only  vengeance  against  the  whole  army  of  the 
inks,     lliey  reached,  however,  the  palace  in 
ety,  and  were  conducted  into  the  magnificent 
I,  where  the  two  Emperors,  and  the  young  and 
e\y  consort  oif  the  aged  Isaac,  sat  throned,  and 
rounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  their 
ru     Conon  of  Bethune  then  addressed  the 
inger  of  the  monarchs  in  these  terms : — "  .We 
le,  gracious  Sire,  by  the  command  of  the  Ba* 
I  of  the  army,  and  of  the  Doge  of  Venice* 
y  desire  to  remind  you  of  the  service  which^ 
J^nown  to  all  the  worl()>  they  have  rendered 
and  to  prevent  .any  cause  of  contention  frp)i^ 
roying  the  alliance  which  has  existed  between 
I  and  the  Emperor.     They  beg  you,  therefore, 
msider  the  treaty  which  both  you  and  your 
ir  haye^    without .  cause,  neglected  to  fulfil. 
/  have  already  often  desired  you  to  perforn^ 
duty  in  this  respect ;  and  we  again  this  once 
you  the  same  counsel.     If  you  receive  thip 
ing,  they  will  be  content ;  but  if  you  reject 
ciow,  that  they  will  no  longer  recognise  you, 
r  as  the   Emperor,  or  as  their  friend.     They 
openly  declare  their  sentiments  and  intentions, 
is  not  the  custom  in  our  land  to  attack  an 
y  hefore  proclaiming  war.     You  have  now 
nrhat  we  had  to  say — do  your  will." 
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This  address  was  beard  by  the  monarclis  vtA 
their  courtiers  with  astonishment  and  indignation. 
Loud  and  threatening  murmurs  rose  from  every 
one  present ;  but  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  depu- 
ties screened  them  from  the  pusillanimous  Greeks ; 
and  they  strode  proudly  out  of  the  hall,  mounted 
their  horses,  and,  dashing  through  the  angry  mnl- 
tit4ides  which  filled  the  streets,  gained  the  camp  in 
safety. 

War  was  immediately  commenced ;  the  Greeks 
using  all  their  endeavours  to  destroy  the  Venetian 
fleet ;    the   latter   laying   waste   the    coast,    and 
burning   whatever  churches    or  other    buildings 
lay  within  their  reach.     But  all  at  once,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  the  camp  was  illuminated 
by  a  flame  that  covered  both  sea  and  land.     As 
they  looked  towards  the  quarter  where  tbe  fire 
iBeemed  most  to  rage,  seventeen  of  the  lai^est  ves- 
sels in  the  port  were  seen  enveloped  at  the  same 
moment  in  a  strong  and  lurid  light.     Watching  the 
opportunity,  the  Emperors  had  dexterously  titled 
some  ships  with  Greek  fire ;  a  violent  wind  had 
arisen  from  the  south  to  aid  their  design,  by  driv- 
ing them  against  the  enemy ;  and  the  destruction 
of  every  Venetian  vessel  in  the  harbour  seemed  in- 
evitable.     The  walls  of  Constantmople  and  the 
shore  Wer6,  in  the  mean  time,  covered  with  people^ 
who  loudly  e:tpres8ed  their  joy  at  the  spectacle, 
while  the  alarm- signal  resounded  through  the  camp, 
and  the   crusaders  pressed  tumultuously  toward) 
the  coast.     But  while  they  were  uttering  horrible 
imprecations  against  the  treacherous  enemy,  and 
the  latter  continued   theu*  cries  of  triumph,  tbe 
flaming  vessels  moved  slowly  from  their  position  ; 
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ind  the  Venetian  sulors  were  seen,  with  almost 
niraculous  couragOy  manning  the  decks,  and  ply- 
Qg  their  oars,  til]>  having  for  some  time  grappled 
nth  the  fire-fihipSy  they  tamed  them  afloat,  steer- 
d  their  fleet,  burning  as  it  was,  out  of  port,  and 
)de  safe  from  the  reach  of  the  Greeks.  By  the 
)otiDaed  exertions  of  the  mariners,  the  fire  was 
)t  under,  and  only  one  ship,  and  that  belonging 

the  Pisans,  was  lost.  The  people  of  Constan- 
lopie  set  up  a  cry  of  terror,  when  they  saw  the 
et  sail  away  unharmed,  and  tamed  in  despair  to 
fend  themselves,  as  they  best  might,  against  their 
I]  powerful  adversaries. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  events  which 
lowed  this  circumstance.  The  crusaders  and 
iir  associates  were  now  fired  with  indignation  at 

treacherous  conduct  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the 
iperora,  terrified  at  the  probable  consequences  of 
ir  temerity,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  ap- 
se the  rage  of  their  powerful  adversaries.     In 

midst  of  the  distress  and  confusion  which 
ned  both  in  the  palace  and  the  city,  a  person- 
presented  himself  who  had  lately  gained  the 
Sdence  of  Isaac  and  his  son,  by  the  boldness 
1  which  he  had  counselled  them  to  reject  the 
rs  of  their  allies.  This  was  the  celebrated 
sis  Ducas,  or  Mourzoufle,  as  he  was  com- 
]y  called,  in  order  to  signify  the  union  of  his 
irkably  large  and  black  eyebrows.  To  a  fierce 
courageous  disposition,  he  added  subtlety  and 
ition.  The  situation  of  the  empire,  the  little 
It  or  spirit  that  existed  among  the  officers  of 
rnment,  and  the  influence  he  enjoyed  a.mong 
>eop]e,  as  well  as  at  court,  gave  him  ample 
uragement  to  pursue  the  most  ambitious  de- 
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signs ;  skd  thd  hour  now  seemed  to  bate  an^M; 
in  which  he  might  safely  pnt  them  into  execution. 
While  he  artfally  pretended  to  negotiate  for  Isaac 
with  the  crusaders,  he  took  care  to  disseminate 
through  the  city  an  account  of  all  that  bad  passed 
{)etween  them  and  the  young  Emperor.     A  ti<H 
lent  commotion  followed  this  measure ;  and  tba 
people,  assembling  tumultuously  in  the  streett^ 
proclaimed  their  determination  to  be  no  longer 
governed  by  monarchs  so  incapable  of  defendiBf 
their  subjects.     The  few  citizens,  who  were  wilt 
ing  to  use  caution  on  the  occasion,  in  vain  endea- 
▼oured  to  moderate  the  tumult ;  and,  in  the  chiircll 
of  Saint  Sophia,  the  multitude  invested  a  w^ak 
and  obscure  youth,  named  Canabns,  with  the  im- 
perial purple.     The  young  Emperor  being  inform^ 
ed  of  this  event,  shut  himself  up  itt  his  pddate, 
and  sent  messengers  to  the  Marqtds  of  Montiermty 
imploring  his  immediate  assistancie.     With  a  ^aaH 
body  of  men,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
Boniface  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
prince;  but  Mourzoufle  had  artftdly  warned  Aiexii 
not  to  hold  any  further  coftomunication  with  tbto 
Latins ;  and,  too  alarmed  not  to  hearken  to  «of 
advice  which  had  the  appearance  of  rettaOn,  tin 
Emperor  refused  to  admit  Boniface  to  his  pfi^ 
sence.     In  the  meantime,  the  treacherous'  Ducas 
gave  it  out  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  that  the  Latim 
were  in  the  palace,  and  preparing  to  assail  them 
in  their  houses.     The  Marquis  of  Montferrat  nar* 
rowly  escaped  the  handis  of  the  popidace,  who 
rapidly  assembled  to  interrupt  his  retreat;  bat 
'  the  unfortunate  son  bf  Isaac,  terrified  by  the  dA- 
mours  which  he  heard   in  the   streets,  aHowed 
Mourzoude  to  lead  hhn  from  his  apartikiM^  lo 
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CMfhict  faiiii,  as  he  sappoMd,  to  a  place  of  safety. 
No  MNmer,  however,  had  he  left  hia  retreat,  whea 
he  Umnd  that  it  was  to  he  immnred  in  a  prison^ 
8od  treated  with  the  seTority  of  a  criminal. 

MoorEonfle  having  effected  thus  mnch  of  hia 
icheme,  hastened  to  acquaint  the  popnlace  that  he 
u(i  secured  them  from  the  machinations  of  their 
Qonarch,  by  holding  him  captive  till  their  will 
light  be  known.  The  name  of  Alexis  Ducaa 
m  instantly  repeated  by  a  thousand  voices,  as. 
one  worthy  of  being  united  with  the  title  of 
mperor.  The  sentiment  was  echoed  by  a  thou- 
ad  other  tongues  ;  and  he  was  borne  to  the  ca* 
Bdral,  where,  without  any  regard  to  the  election 
Canabus,  he  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
^alty.  From  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia  he  re« 
ned  to  the  prison  of  his  captive ;  and,  with  his 
Q  hands,  strangled  him  to  death.  The  aged  Isaac» 
ig  informed  of  his  son's  murder,  died  shortly  af- 
;  and  the  usurper  thus  became  the  sole  possessor 
he  title  of  Emperor.  The  Latin  chiefs  were  for 
e  time  kept  ignorant  of  these  events;  and  Mour- 
le  hoped,  by  inviting  them  into  the  city,  to 
jff  at  once  the  only  enemies  he  dreaded.  But 
treachery  was  discovered ;  and  the  crusaders 
ediately  took  arms  to  avenge  the  death  of  > 

former  ally.  Vigilance  and  resolution  were 
wranting  on  the  part  of  the  usurper.  He 
^be  city  in  a  posture  of  defence;  and,  by 
xample,  gave  new  spirit  to  the  troops.  A 
rnal  attempt,  which  was  made  by  Henry 
ainault  to  surprise  the  city,  nearly  proved 
•a  that  nobleman  and  his  followers,  by  the 
3SS  with  which^  Mourzoufle  rushed  upon 
from  his  ambush.  After  a  desperate  con« 
[-.  ir.  T 
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flict,  however,  the  Franks  succeeded'  is  dkMa^ 
him  back;  and  they  were  left  maslera  of  tllw 
standard  of  the  Virgin,  in  which  the  Gre^s- 
placed  great  hopes  of  safety,  and  of  the  swMni 
and  shield  of  the  nsorpery  which  he  lost  in  his 
flight. 

M onrzonfle  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
temper  of  the  Greeks,  not  to  be  aware  that  be 
could  with  difficulty  resist,  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  attacks  of  the  crusaders.  Not  tnntiflg', 
therefore,  either  to  the  courage  of  bis  soldiers  or 
to  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  he  offered  ti» 
enter  into  negotiation  with  his  enemies ;  and  the 
Doge  of  Venice  persuaded  the  allied  chiefs  to  re- 
ceive his  propositions.  The  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  discussed  by  Dandolo  and  M ourzoufle,  the 
one  standing  at  the  head  of  a  galley  rowed  near 
the  shore,  and  the  other  sitting  on  his  charger, 
each  being  surrounded  by  large  numbers  of  ^ev 
people.  After  the  debate  had  continued  for  some 
time,  the  negotiation  was  broken  off,  by  the  usurp- 
er's refusing  to  admit  any  change  in  the  national 
religion;  thereby  showing  himself  either  moie 
conscientious  than  the  legitimate  sovereigns,  or 
more  politic ;  for  they  had  probably  lost  their 
throne,  from  the  unpopularity  of  such  a  mea- 
sure. 

The  confidence  which  reigned  througfaool  the 
rihnks  of  the  crusaders,  though  at  first  in  some  de- 
gree diminished  by  the  activity  of  Monigoufle» 
rose  at  length  to  such  a  height,  that  the  ^iefc 
drew  up  a  set  of  regulations,  by  which  they  were 
to  divide  and  govern  the  empire,  as  soon  as  it  Ml 
into  their  hands.  Preparations  were  then  made 
/or  a  general  assault ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  the 
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I,  it  wai9  agreed  that  it  should  commeoce 
on  the  side  next  the  sea*  The  line  of  Yessels, 
iiawn  up  in  order  of  battley  extended  for  half  a 
9$ffaey  and  the  walls  were  crowded  with  troops, 
nd  BBoUitades  of  the  inhabitants  anxiously  wait- 
ag  the  commencement  of  the  conflict.  Mour- 
onfle  himself  was  posted  on  the  heights,  and  his 
isgnificent  tent  formed  an  object  on  which  the 
ires  both  of  Greeks  and  Franks  were  frequently 
ced.  At  Jength  the  battle  began.  The  air  was 
urkeasd  by  the  showers  of  missiles  flung  from 
e  machines  of  the  hesi^ed.  The  crusaders 
shed  on,  reckless  of  danger  or  death ;  and  the 
dk  were  assailed,  at  the  same  moment,  by  a 
>iisaod  spears*  swords,  and  battle-axes,  while 
)  Venetians  continued  to  labour  incessantly  at 
)  bea^  engines  on  board  their  yessels.  But 
I  etrei^^  of  the  fortifications  resisted  every  ef- 
^  of  bravery,  and  the  Franks  were  obliged  to 
re  wil;h  considerable  loss.  The  greatest  j<^ 
Failed  in  the  city,  pn  the  retreat  of  the  besieg- 
;  the  .people  proceeded  to  the  churches  to  offer 
tbank^vings  for  the  victory,  and  seemed  to 
eve  that  their  foes  were  entirely  overthrown. 
>  crusaden,  in  the  mean  time,  held  a  council^ 
filibeiate  on  the  best  method  of  repairing  the 
they  had  sustained*  The  most  ardent  of  the 
fa  observed,  that  though  they  had  been  this 
)  defeaAed»  they  ought  net  to  have  the  less  con** 
ice  in  their  valour,  and  in  the  justice  of  their 
e  ;  that  the  Greeks  were  fighting  on  the  part 
surpattoB  snd  parricide ;  and  that  God  would 
linly  asaist  those  who  contended  against  such 
Tupt  people.  .  These  observations  had  thdr 
effect;  and  aifter  some  little  oppoution,  aQi- 
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Other  aasaidt  was  decided  npoD,  and  to  be  ttmk 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  former.  No  pvecaa- 
•tion  was  omitted  which  might  serve  to  prenols 
.the  sttccess  of  the  enterprise  ;  and  two  days  were 
spent  in  repairing  the  ships  which  had  snfiered  in 
the  last  engagement.  Every  thing  being  arranged 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April,  the 
were  in  arms,  and  ready  for  battle. 

The  Venetian  fleet  advanced  against  the 
parts,  while  the  army  prepared  to  second 
attadL  on  land.  The  ships,  which  were  grappled 
two  and  two  together,  were  then  formed  ialo  a 
line,  and  the  combat  soon  became  general.  Fran 
the  early  part  of  the  morning  till  noon,  the  battle 
was  continned  withont  any  decisive  suoeeas  ob 
either  side.  But  at  length  the  wind  suddenly  blew 
from  the  north,  and  drove  two  of  the  giappM 
ships  upon  the  shore.  It  was  a  singular  GircvB* 
stance,  that  the  names  of  those  vessels  were  the 
Pilgrim  and  the  Paradise,  and  that  they  were  com* 
nanded  by  the  Bishops  of  Troy  and  Soiasens; 
The  moment  that  a  landing  was  eflfected,  the  ban- 
ners of  the  cross  were  floating  on  one  of  the 
towers ;  the  crusaders,  animated  with  the  sight,  in* 
Btantly  made  for  the  part  of  the  walls  where  the  pie- 
lates  fought  Four  towers  and  three  of  the  galea  woe 
soon  left  without  defenders.  Mourzoufle  fled  al* 
mostalone  from  the  field,  and  theconquerorsestend 
the  city  without  resistance:  the  carnage  whiek 
followed  was  unlimited  by  regard  to  either  aex  or 
age ;  and  before  they  sought  for  places  where  to 
repose  themselves,  they  set  fire  to  that  quarter  of 
the  city  of  which  they  had  taken  possession,  again 
threatening  the  inhabitants  with  the  destruction  of 
their  devoted  copital. 
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Ab  toon  as  the  flight  of  Monrzoufle  was  made 
idfoim  in  Comtantioople,  the  peopfle  turned,  in  the 
WKfkt  of  their  agitation,  to  elect  «  new  emperor. 
Theodore  Dacas  and  Theodore  Laecaris  were  the 
two  eandidatee  for  the  dangerous  honour ;  and  the 
lot,  owing  to  the  support  he  received  from  the 
eiei^,  felt  in  iBTour  of  the  latter.  On  receiving 
this  new  dignity,  the  Emperor  hesought  his  sub- 
feels  to  defend  their  country  with  vigour*  assuring 
;hem  that ihey  might  speedily  drive  from  the  coasts 
I  set  of  men  who  fought  neither  for  their  religion, 
eontry,  possesions  nor  fttmilies,  for  all  of  which 
lie  Greeks  felt  they  were  contending  in  i^is  war. 
If  you  are  Romans/'  said  he,  *^  victory  is  easy. 
wenty  thousand  barbarians  have  attempted  to  eil- 
ose  you  within  your  walls ;  fortune  delivers  them 
to  your  power. "  In  the  same  manner  he  ad- 
essed  his  guards ;  but  neither  the  soldiers  nor  the 
ople  replied  to  his  enthusiasm,  and  when  the 
nal  was  g^ven  for  battle,  he  found  himself  with- 
;  subjects,  without  guards,  and  deprived  of  idl 
uis  of  defence  but  a  rapid  flight.  White  these 
nts  were  taking  place,  the  conflagration  of  the 
-  GOittinned  to  rage  with  the  most  frightfifil  vio- 
e,  and  more  houses  were  burnt,  it  is  said,  tbim 
9  contaiDed  in  the  three  best  cities  of  France.  * 
content  with  this,  or  with  the  pillage  of  the 
les  afid  public  buildings  into  which  they  could 
ly  penetrate,  the  crusaders  showed  an  equal  cou- 
rt for  the  sacred  objects  of  religious  worship, 
asr !  ''  -says  an  eye-witness  of  these  events, 
» w  did  tfaey  stamp  under  their  feet  the  images 
6   eatnts  I   How  did  they  throw  the  relics  of 

*  Villebardooin. 
t2 
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mrtTn  into  tUo  and  fikhy  places  I  A  thing  ma 
then  to  be  seen  which  it  is  horrible  to  bear-->the 
predooa  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was  poured  ool 
and  cast  npon  the  ground. "     The  receptacles  of 
the  sacred  things  were  broken  open,  and  the  ornar 
ments  stolen  ;  while  the  vessels  which  were  conse- 
crated to  the  sendee  of  tbe.church,  were  used  for 
the  common  purposes  of  eating  and  drinking.  *'  Ve- 
rily/' says  the  venerable  chronicler,  **  Jesus  Christ 
was  unclothed  and  mocked  by  this  cursed  nation* 
as  he  was  anciently,  and  they  cast  lots  upon  /his 
garment ;  only  they  pierced  not  his  side  with  a 
lance,  to  make  streams  of  blood  flow  from  it." 

The  great  church  of  Saint  Sophia  was  the  gloiy 
of  the  Greeks  for  its  sanctity,  the  magnificence  of 
the  building,  and  the  wealth  which  it  contained  ia 
plate,  jewels,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  altars.  To 
this  splendid  temple  of  worship  the  C4^nqueion 
hastened  unsatiated  with  the  spoU  they  had  already 
secured.  The  chief  altar  of  the  church  was  fbrtned 
of  a  variety  of  precious  stones,  which,  when  united, 
had.  the  brilliancy  of  fire.  This  beautiful  mem- 
ment  of  antiquity  was  immediately  dBatrpyed  by 
the  soldiers,  who  divided  its  fragments  wmMg 
themselves.  The  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  the 
ornaments  with  which  different  parts  of  the  bnild- 
•  ing  was  richly  covered,  were  seized  in  the  aans 
manner;  and  the  admiraUe  mosaic  paveneat, 
which,  it  is  said,  irritated  the  barbarians  by  ita  ex- 
quisitely  polished  and  slippery  surfiace,  waa  defiled 
by  their  mules  and  other  beasts  which  they  order- 
ed to  be  brought  in  for  that  purpose,  and  aona  ef 
which  they  killed,  that  their  blood,  might  apraad 
and  clot  over  the  sacred  floor.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  they  placed  a  wretched  and  abandoned  proa- 
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titiile  on  the  throne  of  the  patriarch,  addreanng 
W  with  80Dg»»  and  advancing  before  her  to  mani- 
'e4t  their  contempt,  of  the  place-f 

While  the  holy  asylums  of  religion  were  thus 
lespoiled  of  their  riches,  the  people,  driren  from 
beir  homee,  and  dreading  either  death,  or  otUs 
rone  than  death,  were  traversing  the  streets,  vt- 
{ring  the  wildest  lamentations.      Never  was  a 
)ectade  of  more  human  misery  witnessed.    "  O 
emsl  God, "  exclaims  Nicetas,  calling  to  reool* 
ction  the  sight  of  his  countrymen  thus  flying 
(fore  their  pursuers,  '^  What  misery !  what  po* 
ny  J  Why,  and  how  is  it,  that  these  evils  were 
»t  predicted  by  some  overflowing  of  the  sea,  some 
lipse  of  the  sun,  some  bloody  apparition  of  the 
>on,  or  some  comet  ?  Verily  have  we  seen  the 
omination  of  desolation  in  the  holy  place !  "     It 
ist  not  be  forgotten  either,  that  the  ruthless  bar* 
ity  with  which  the  Franks  thus  destroyed  what^ 
T  was  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  vanqpiished 
»p]e,  extended  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  noUe 
numents  of  antiquity  with  which  the  capital  of 

Greek  empire  abounded.  Several  statues,  ce- 
rated  for  their  exquisite  beauty,  the  work  of 
dias  and  Praxiteles,  were  battered  to  pieces^ 
ie  others,  of  bronze,  were  afterwards  melted 
m,  and  converted  into  money.  But  besides 
sores  of  this  kind,  Constantinople  contained 
>r8  of  a  different  species,  and  of  which  the 
\aden  were  better  able  to  appreciate  the  value. 
I  wax  relics  hoarded  up  by  the  clergy  of  the 
tal,  were  not  only  more  numerous  than  what 
9  to  be  found  in  any  othwcityof  Christendom^ 

Nicetas. 
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tmt  were  ako  of  tbe  most  Talnable  deeesrip&tt. 
The  bettes  ot  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  a  piece  of  ^ 
tme  crom,  an  aim  of  Saint  James,  and  so  on^ 
were  tbe  repitted  possession  of  one  cfaorch ;  and 
others,  it  appearsy  were  equally  rich  in  the  same 
▼anerable  articles.  No  corner  was  left  nnsearched 
In  which  it  was  suspected  any  relics  might  be  4e- 
poaited,  and  very  lew,  it  may  be  reasonably  con* 
dnded,  escaped  the  devont  yigilance  of  tbe  aeti?e 
oonqverotB* 

llie  epoil  of  erery  innd  which  was  thus  eoflect- 
mdp  is  said  to  hams' been  tbe  richest  that  ever  feH 
ittio  1^  hands  of  a  yictorioos  host.  Immense 
atoies  of  all  the  most  Talnable  articles  of  Eastem 
flMrchandise,— -silks,  gems,  and  spices, — as  well  as 
ihe  booty  derived  from  tbe  dmrches  and  pnbfie 
boildings,  con^posed  the  splendid  priee,  which,  by 
the  order  of  the  chiefs,  was  deposited  in  tiiree  if 
the  charchee,  tail  it  should  be  divided  jnstly  among 
the  forces.  Tbe  severest  pnnishment  was  de- 
nonnced  against  every  one  who  migbt  be  gtrilty  ef 
a  brea<;h  of  the  regulations ;  and  a  knight,  who  had 
GODoeaied  something  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
harons,  was  hvng  in  his  annonr,  by  the  command 
of  ^le  Coont  of  Saint  J^ul. 

Snecess  had  tbns  attended  tbe  arms  of  ^e  La- 
tins beyond  their  most  flattering  hopes;  and  if 
the  wealth  of  which  they  bad  become  masters 
may  be  estimated  as  greater  than  what  had  fallen 
to.  the  lot  of  pimons  conqnerors,  tbe  misery  which 
they  had  inflicted  will  come  np  to  the  siime  pro- 
]KircioD.  The  historian  Nicetas,  who  has  left 
anoh  a  meiandioly  lament  over  tbe  fallen  empire, 
ban  also  detailed,  in  the  same  volnme,  the  per- 
sonal afflictions  of  himself  and  his  family.     He 
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raft  one  of  tbe  senatora  niider  the  Imperial  go^ 
ejnioenty  and,  in  the  days  of  fait  procpertty,  in* 
abited  a  superb  palace,  which  was  reduced  to 
ibes  in  one  of  the  conflagiationa  of  the  dty.  Ha 
ten  removed  his  family  to  a  small  house  near  tba 
lurch  of  St  Sophia,  where  he  resided  when  the 
pital  was  taken.  When  the  cmsaders  were  por^ 
ing  the  work  of  spoliation  through  every  qoaiter 
the  city,  a  party  appeared  in  the  neighbottrhood 
the  senator's  retreat,  and  he  dreaded  e^ery  in* 
nt  to  see  his  wife  and  children  in  tbe:M'ms  of 
i  brutal -soldiers.  In  this  distress,  however,  a 
netian  merchant,  whom  he  had  saved,  when  in 
ver,  from  the  Greeks,  presented  himself  at  his 
ise,  and  promised  to  protect  him.  For  a  long 
e  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  barbarians  from 
?riQg ;  and  he  had  hopes  that,  by  his  wearing 
habit  of  >  a  crusader,,  and  constantly  affirming 

the  house  was  his  prize,  he  should  succeed 
is  purpose.  But  seeing,  at  last,  that  he  could 
onger  defend  the  objects  of  his  anxiety  by 
e  artifices,  he  warned  Nicetas  of  the  danger  in 
:h  he  stood,  and  led  forth  the  senator  and  bia 
ly  into  the  public  way.     Walking  before  them 

his  sword  in  his  hand,  the  soldiers,  *whom 

continuidly  met,  believed  they  were  his  pri- 

18,    and  suffered  them   to   pass  unmolested. 

young  girl  only  was  in  danger  of  being  lost 
the  party,  owing  to  her  beauty,  having  at- 
>cl  the  attention  of  a  crusader;  but  she  was 

by  the  counge  or  eloquence  of  Nicetas,  and 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  city  in  safety, 

they  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  their  protector 
leir  native  home, 
t  though  the  fugitives  had  thus  succeeded  in 
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Mcapuig  tbe  danger  of  bmng  taken  by  the  eneny, 
ihey  had  still  hardships  to  encounter  which  thef 
vero  ill  prepased  to  meeU  Nicetas  bad  beea 
joined,  before  he  left  tbe  city,  by  several  friemk 
•ad  rolatieas ;  uid  a  DsnoDber  of  children,  ourned 
Ml  tbe  anns  of  their  anziovs  mothers,  were  pait- 
a«BB  of  their  want  and  iatigae.  To  ineraaae  the 
distress  of  the  party,  Mnpronded  with  the  caas* 
niOR  aeoessaries  of  life,  it  was  the  depth  of  win* 
ter  when  they  bad  to  undertake  this  Bsekucholj 
jonmey ;  and  they  trailed  for  forty  miles  on  Isoti 
kden  with  baggage,  and  ^posed  to  a  thoosand 
hisiilts  from  the  peasantry,  before  they  reached  s 
plaoe  of  safety.  The  Patriarch,  whom  they  pass* 
ed  on  the  road,  was  fleeing  from  the  enemy  in  an 
•qnally  pitiable  condition.  He  was  riding  on  ia 
•ss ;  his  apparel  was  scarcely  si^cient  to  corer 
hiin;  awlhin  attendants  accompaided  him  in  his 
exile. 

Tbe  wretched  condition  to  which  thoae  wen 
rednoed  of  whom  we  haye  these  memorials,  wsi^ 
ibere  is  no  doabt,  shared  by  hundreds  bendes 
themselves ;  few  of  them,  perhaps,  having  the  good 
fisrtune  to  end  their  days  so  tranqnilly  aa  the 
toiaa* . 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


mrfoir  of  tbs  tAsnftir  nKPiKK.— ftnoKt  op  XAtAwitf 


:s  fiml  toiMent  earahniooB  which  had  folbir- 
the  taking  of  the  city  being  «iibtidedy  the  cbiefir 
Jie  cmsadera  detennioed  tt>  proceed  with*  lie^ 
«iott  of  the-  heoty.  It  was  at  the  ^eonelnnoa 
L«ent  that  they  began  this  impoitaiit  bnmeM ; 
for  the  time  it  lasted,  it  fully  engaged  the  at* 
ion  of  the  amy.  According  to  an  agreement 
ch  had  been  prerionsly  made,  the  fourth  part 
le  sfNNrl  was  set  apart  for  whoever  should  he 
ted  to  tlie  iasperial  throne.  The  other  three 
I  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
ich  and  Venetians.  In  a  secondary  divisiea.- 
;h  took  plaoe,  in  order  that  each  crusader 
tt  receive  his  share  of  the  wealth  which  he 
contributed  to  gain,  a  seigeant  received  a  pop- 
of  double  the  value  of  a  foot-soklier,  and  n 
It  one  of  twice  the  value  of  a  sergeant.  The 
IS  and  iHgher  officers  in  the  army  were  ra* 
ed  with  shares  proportioned  to  their  Mnk ; 
iv^ery  onej  by  this  equitable  arrangement,  had 
a  portion  of  the  booty  as  bis  situation  and* 
«s  entitled  him  t^  expecU    The  wliole  vahe 
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of  the  spoil  thus  divided  amoimted  to  abont. 
bnndred  thousand  marks  of  silver,  which  is,  hav- 
ever,  supposed  not  to  have  been  half  the  leal 
▼alne  of  the  property  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  cmsaders,  mach  of  it  having'  been  wasted,  and 
a  large  part  being  concealed  by  such  of  the  war- 
riors as  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  threats  of 
the  chiefs.  When  the  several  divisions  of  the 
army  had  received  their  respective  shares,  the 
Frendi  finally  settled  with  the  Venetians  for  their 
graint  of  the  vessels  and  stores  which  they  had 
originally  engaged  of  the  republic  Fifty  thou- 
sand marks  were  deducted  from  the  sum  due  to 
the  French  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  portion  which 
remained  to  them  after  this  deduction,  was  four 
hundred  thousand  marks,  estimated  by  Gibbon  at 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  Steriing. 

These  transactions  being  concluded,  the  attei^ 
tion  of  the  crusaders  was  next  called  to  a  basiness 
of  equal  interest  and  importance*     The  Emperor 
still  proserved  the  shadow  of  royalty  among  the 
miserable  Greeks ;  and  with  their  conqueat  the 
Latins  became  at  once  the  undisputed  masten  of 
ijbe  nation.     Their  contempt  for  the  people  -whoa 
they  had  subdued  was  too  great  to  let  them  think 
for  a  moment  of  giving  them  a  successor  u>  their 
native  princes;  and,  even  had  they  been  wtlliogto 
show  so  modi. generosity,  they  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  fix  on  any  of  the  obscure  descend- 
ants of  .the  royal  nUtes  worthy  or  capable  of  reiga* 
log.  '-  But  no  consideration  of  -this  kind  weigM 
with  the  European  chiefii.     They  undentood  no- 
thing but  the  rules  of  war,  and  the  rights  of  eea- 
qnast ;  and  they  had  bi^  one  plan  to  pmaoe^whe* 
tber  it  was  a  city  or  an  empire  wliich  tb«y 
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qMred  To  cbooM,  therefore,  from  ambng  them- 
idfw,  a  niooessor  to  the  Cflesars,  was  the  inime- 
tiate  objecl  of  concern ;  and  twelve  electors  were 
ippoioted)  with  whom  the  decision  was  to  rest. 
)f  tbet^f  six  were  French,  all  churchmen,  the 
iahops  oi  SoJMons,  Halberstadt,  Troyes,  Bethle- 
sm ;  the  Archbishop  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  and 
e  Abbot  of  Looes.  The  other  six  were  Vene* 
ins,  the  noblest  in  the  army.  These  representa- 
es  of  tbe  two  nations,  one  of  which  was  to  pve 
vestern  prince  to  the  Greeiaa  empire  assembled 
the  palace  of  Bucoleon ;  and  having  each  sworn 
be  gnided  in  their  choice  solely  by  the  merits 
[  virtoe  of  the  candidates,  they  proceeded  to 
election. 

Imong  the  many  distinguished  noblemen  who 
taken  part  in  this  conquest,  there  were  three 
'  on  whom  the  decision  of  the  assembly  could 
remain  doubtful.    These  were  the  renerable 
e  od  Venice,  the  Marqais  of  Montferrat,  and 
win,  Count  of  Flanders.     The  aged  Dandolo 
liimaetf  given  birth  to  the  enterprise  which 
inated  so  gloriously-;  he  had,  through  a  long 
^FOB  proofs  of  the  highest  wisdom,  and  the 
9st  capacity  for  govemment.     In  the  pr^ 
wmFf  he  had' evinced  a  courage  equal  to  his 
m,  and  had  more  than  once  been  the  fimt  to 
)  the  enemy.     These  circumstances  render^- 
Q  as  h<Mio«rable  in  the  eyes  of  the  warriors 
coorapanied  him,  aS'  he  was  dear  to  his  citf- 
>r  his  moderation  and  prudence.     At  first, 
ire,    the.  opinion  of  the  electors  seemed  de- 
tfaat.tlie  Doge  of  Venice-  should  he  raised 
Imperiml  throne*    Butthe  qualities  which 
Mle  him  the  father  of  his  people,  and  retl^ 
.   II.  u 
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dflved  Ittm  worthy  of  the  RobloBl  hoBours,  wefo  d 
too  great  a  valne  in  the  eyes  of  the  YeaciicBB  t» 
be  shared  between  themselves  and  the  abject  vak 
siarish  Greeks.  While  no  oppositioD,  tbevefinre, 
wae  made  to  the  choice  of  the  Doge  by  the  other 
Sectors,  the  republicaas  themselTes  decided  against 
him,  observing,  with  every  expresmon  of  repjaid 
and  veneration  for  their  prince^  that  Henry  Daa^ 
doio  could  not  be  at  the  same  tame  the  bead  el  a 
cepnblic,  and  Emperor  of  the  East. 

The  priae,  therefofe»  now  lay  between  4om 
Marquis  of  Moatferrat  and  the  Cout  of  Flanden. 
The  character  of  the  f<irmer  was  dignified  and 
popular ;  the  Greeks  themselves  were  desirous  of 
having  him  for  their  monarch;  and  the  part  he 
bad  taken  in  the  present  expedition,  had  rendered 
him  a  favourite  with  the  army.  But  the  Yene- 
thins  were  opposed  to  his  election,  from  nwtives 
which  it  is  not  easy  exactly  to  determme.  The 
neighbourbood  of  hb  possessions,  however,  to  the 
republic,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  priadpdl* 
ly  influenced  these  jealous  citizen;  and  when  it 
was  remembered  by  the  electors,  that  agamot  ths 
Count  of  Flanders  no  objection  of  this  load  ok* 
iMed,  that  he  was  a  descendant  firoiiitha  maA 
antient  monarchs  of  France^  that  his  temtories 
gave  him  command  over  the  best  soldiera  ]&.£» 
ffope,  and  that  he  was  young,  brave  and 
their  votes  were  speedily  given  in  his  £mpouv 
Baldwin  was  unanimouiBly  nominated  to  the  v» 
«ant  dignity.  It  was  micLiiight  before  the  aase»> 
Uy  had  come  to  this  conclusion  of  their  defaalft; 
but  as  soon  as  the  choice  waa  dedded,  the  Dishsp 
of  Soissons,  and  the  other  electors,  west  to  the 
vestibule  of  the  chq>el»  where  the  caadiditai 
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tmttf  0CiMr  noUeroen  were  wettiag  to  veeeifse  their 
etermJiMtion.  With  a  bud  voioe  the  prelate  nkly 

Noble  Lonb,  we  hare,  thnmgh  the  giace  ef 
^,  made  choice  of  our  Emperor ;  and  you  havr 
veraiiy  strom  to  recognise  and  obey  him  as  Eai* 
rofy  on  vfaofli  our  ehoioe  eboald  fall.  We  oow^ 
»refore,  in  this  solemn  boor  in  which  Christ  waa 
n,  proclaim  yonr  Emperor.  It  is  the  Connt 
Idvin  of  Flanders  and  Hainaolt. " 
rbe  deoBion  of  the  eleetera  waa  received  with 
%t  appkme,  and  the  assembled  knights  and  ba- 
I  immediately  ^vated  the  new  Caesar  os  a 
Ider,  and  carried  ham  in  trioraph  to  the  eathe- 
,  the  geaerom  Marquis  of  Montfeirat  being^ 
Dg  the  first  to  render  the  honours  of  an  Empe* 
o  his  sucoessfol  rival.  In  the  chnreh  of  St 
lia,  Baldwin  was  invested  with  the  parple  bna^ 

the  emblem  of  royalty;  aad  the  Greeks,  aa 
as  Latinsy  londly  expressed  their  satisfaction 
9  acoessioa  of  the  chief  to  their  ancient  ukm 

e  moat  prudent  measores  had  been  taken  by 
ironsy  before  proceeding  to  the  election,  to 
It  Any  evil  oonseqnences  from  the  rivalry  or 
ointment  of  the  candidates.  The  portiona 
conquered  territory,  which  were  to  belong 
several  chiefs,  were  clearly  defined  ;  and,  by 
inladons  agreed  to,  the  Emperor  was  to  poo^ 
&Mirth  part  of  the  whole- monarchy,  with  aH 
bte  vrfaich  appertained  to  faia  dignity.  Th* 
ier  v^aa  to  be  shared  between-Vemca  imd 
)nch  barons  4  but,  with  the  eseeepdoa  of  the 
every  poasessor  of  any  patt  of  liiier  territory 
be  reg^arded  aa  the  feudatory  of  the  Empe* 
^a  the  oofDoiAkm  of  Baldwin  waa  deferred 
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for  three  weeks,  tlid  iaterrening'  period  was  ocn- 
pied  with  the  distribution  of  lands  and  hoaoon  w 
the  diffsreiit  claiinants.  The  Marquis  of  MiMt- 
lerrat,  who  married  the  widow  of  the  Enperor 
Isaac,  received  the  Island  of  Candia,  and  the  conn- 
try  beyond  the  Bosphoms,  which  he  changed  for 
this  province  of  Tbessalonica,  and  sold  Candia  to 
the  Venetians  for  thirty  pounds  weight  of  gM. 
Yillehardouin  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Ma- 
ffochal  of  Romania;  and  the  several  dignitiea  of 
the  empire  were  distributed  among  the  most  men- 
torioua  chevaliers.  •  The  Doge  was  made  despot,- 
or  Prince  of  Romania ;  and,  as  the  reprasentativa 
of  Venice  at  Constandnopie,  he  had  the 
«on  and  command  of  half  that  capital. 
.  .The  coronation  of  Baldwin  was  celebrated 
great  pomp  in  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia.  The 
Count  of  Saint  Paul,  as  marechal,  carried  befofo 
him  the  imperial  sword ;  and  the  sceptre  waa  borne 
by  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  as  chamberiaia. 
Amid  the  imposing  and  solemn  worship  of  the 
churchy  the  new  Emperor,  clad  in  robes  that  were 
resplendent  with  gold  and  precious  stonea,  was 
placed  by  the  bishops  on  the  throne,  and  cioanied 
by  the  Legate  of  the  Pope.  Boniiice  and  the  Connt 
of  Blois  then  rendered  him  homage.  A  crowd  el 
knights  and  nobles,  conspicuous  for  the  spleadooT 
of  their  habits,  immediately  gathered  round  the 
monarch ;  and  the  long  aisles  of  the  oathedral  rs* 
sounded  with  the  loud  responses  of  the  multitude 
to  the  words  of  the  clergy : — *<  He  is  worthy  to 
veign  I — He  is  worthy  to  reign  I  " 
•  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  concluded^  BaM- 
wia  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Bucoleon.  Tbs 
•tMetfli  covered  with  rich  carpets  and  dr^Mtyi  wan 
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fifed  whh  pMpie,  all  expmnng  Umr  ddigfct  «t 
the  accmion  of  the  Eorperor ;  and,  for  m/wmk 
iayBf  Dothiog  was  to  be  seen  in  the  city,  bat  signs 
»f  meiriment  and  content.  Several  Christians 
XMO  the  Holy  Land  amved  at  Constantinople,  in 
rder  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  The  erenls 
bich  bad  occarred  seemed  to  promise  an  impofii» 
t  chaoge  in  the  affiufs  of  Palestine  ;  and  wUle 
i  ambitioiu  barons  and  their  followers  wots 
»pied  with  dreams  of  ambition,  the  sinoeiv 
impions  of  the  >Bepalcfare  only  saw,  in  the  cii^ 
Bstsnoes  which  had  taken  place,  the  hand  of 
ridence  stretched  ont  to  effiwt  their  delir^ 
1  the  iafideL 

bortJy  after  the  ooronaticm  of  the  Emperor,  the 
iden  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  a  patriarch* 
88  one  of  the  articles  of  the  agreement  which 
[>een  entered  into  by  the  French  and  Vene* 

that  from  whichever  party  the  monarch  was 
idf  the  choice  of  the  patriarch  should  be  left 
e  other*  The  Venetians,  therefore,  baring 
^ht  oi  election,  chose  Thomas  M^M'osini,  an 
iaetio  of  great  repntation ;  and  his  elevation, 
1  at  first  opposed  by  the  Pope,  as  an  infrtnge- 
>f  the  pontifical  authority,  at  last  obtained 
etioii.      Ail  the  benefices  and  riches  of  the 

clmrch  were  forthwith  distributed  among 
each  and  Venetian  clergy.  The  Romish 
Liy  was  thns  established  in  every  part  of  the 
'»  aod  the  natives,  exhibiting  an  instance  of 
;e  subjection,  rarely  witnessed  even  in  a 
ed  nation,  as  tamely  submitted  to  thia 
in   religfion  as  to  the  akesation  in  the  line 


houg^b  the  caation  and  prudent  measures 

u2     ' 
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of  the  princifial  penons  engaged  in  the  settieiMt 
of  the  empire  had  prevented  any  interniptian'  t» 
iheir  designs,  there  were  difficidtiee  to  meet  wfaieh 
it  required  3ret  greater  cantion  to  overcome.  Three 
of  the  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
were  still  in  existence ;  and  though  exiles,  and  wkh« 
oat  wealth  or  forces,  they  were  regarded  in  the 
pMvinces  witli  &r  less  dislike  than  the  Latin  ishiels. 
Bat  before  the  crusaders  experienced  any  difficulty 
ftom  these  fugitives,  they  were  assailed  with  the 
menaces  of  a  far  more  dangeroos  and  powerful  ad^ 
versary.  Innocent  III.  had,  it  will  be  remember* 
ed,  opposed  from  the  first  the  proceedings  into 
which  the  Venetians  had  led  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross.  The  brilliant  success  which  attended  their 
arms  produced  little  alteration  in  the  mind  of  the 
Pontiff,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  enterprise, 
they  had  reason  to  dread  that  the  power  of  the 
church  would  be  employed  against  them  to  its  fuB 
^tent.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  this  was  to 
be  avoided  as  the  most  dangerous  circumstance 
which  could  occur,  and  Baldwin,  the  Marquis  el 
Montferrat,  and  even  the  Doge  himself,  saw  die 
necessity  of  seeking  to  avert  the  evils  by  a  timely 
submission.  In  addressing  the  Pontiff,  they  aU 
united  in  professing  their  most  profound  devotion 
to  his  will ;  declared  that  their  chief  cause  of  trh 
nmph  in  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  was  that 
they  were  now  in  a  better  condition  to  execute  Iw 
eommands ;  reminded  him  that  they  had  submitted 
the  Eastern  church  to  his  apostolical  authority;  mi 
oiered,  whenerer  he  chose,  to  employ  their  acquisi- 
tions in  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  By  urging 
these,  and  other  topics,  of  a  similar  nature  on  his 
attentioni  they  hoped  to  remdve  the  ban '  whiob 
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lie  ind  ioffieted  on  tbem  for  their  disobedience : 
But;  at  Snt  the  anewere  which  he  sent  to  their  pe« 
itkms  were  only  fiUed  with  serere  rebukes.  He 
eproHciied  tbem  with  bsTing  not  merely  resisted 
M  flsend  SBthority,  but  nolated,  in  their  rictoriesy 
rery  priociple  of  humanity.  The  debancheries 
*  tfae  soldiers  at  the  taking  of  the  city,  the  horrible 
lormities  they  committed  against  the  wretched  in« 
bitsnts,  and  their  sacrilegious  destroction  of  altars, 
;re  all  brought  to  recollection  in  the  letter  of  In* 
seat.  He  ascribed  the  victory  they  had  gained  to 
!  providence  of  God,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
I,  had  made  th«n  instmments  to  fulfil  his  purposes ; 
he  left  them  a  hope  that,  if  they  continued 
!ifnl  to  their  promises  of  repentance,  proved 
Dselves  obedient  to  the  church,'  and  ready  to 
orm  their  duty  in  respect  to  the  Holy  Land, 
'  iD%ht  humbly  hope  to  obtain  the  pardon  of 
-  former  offences,  and  reconciliation  with  their 
tual  father.  This  encouragement  was  follow- 
Y  still  plainer  indications  of  his  readiness  to  re- 
then  into  favour.  The  absolution  which 
nspoitnnities  of  the  Venetians  had  obtained 
the  Cardinal  of  Capua,  was  ratified  by  the 
;  the  Doge  obtained  his  full  pardon ;  Bald- 
rae  confiimed  in  his  right  to  the  throne,  hav- 
eclared  himself  the  chevalier  of  the  Holy 
and  the  reconciled  Pontiff  sent  letters  to  the 
St  princes  of  Europe^  desiring  them  to  lend 
issistance  to  the  Emperor,  snd  offering  to 
who  should  willingly  take  arms  in  defence 
dominions,  the  indulgences  promised  orig^- 
9  the  €»i]saders. 

vy  thing'  thus  seemed  to  assure  to  the  con- 
i   tfae  .  permanent  enjoyment  of  their  new 
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pewsewiopg ;  and  the  (aithfal  were  daily  keldiil 
forward  to  measares  being  taken  for  tbe  aaaiatanea 
ci  tbe  Christians  of  Palestine.  But  the  praspe* 
rity  of  the  empire  was  of  short  duration ;  and  .the 
change  in  the  triamphant  prQiq)ect8  of  the 
qnerors,  was  introduced  by  a  misfortwie 
only  i^ected  tbe  private  feelings  of  Baldwin.  The 
wife  of  this  distinguished  man  was  Margarat  of 
Flanders,  a  womsn  who,  still  in  tbe  bloofls  «f 
yoathy  was  as  celebrated  for  her  irirtaeB  as  her 
beaaty.  On  setting  oat  for  the  Holy  Land,  ther 
Count  had  found  it  necessary  to  leave  her  behiai 
him ;  but,  too  impatient  of  his  idiseace  to  avnaift 
his  return,  she  embarked  in  a  Tassel  bound  lar 
Pcolemais,  with  the  inteatton  of  following  Um  to 
whaterer  part  of  Syria  he  might  be  in.  On  ai^ 
riving,  however,  at  the  above  city,  worn  with  £► 
tigue  and  anxiety,  she  learnt  that  her  husband  had 
never  proceeded  farther  than  Constantinople,  and 
that  he  had  been  raised  to  tbe  throne  of  the  mm^ 
pire.  But  the  intelligence  came  too  late  for  the 
unfortunate  Margaret  to  participate  in  his  glocy* 
She  died  shortly  after  the  information  was  broagfat 
her,  and  her  remains  were  conveyed  to  Conataaii* 
nople,  where  the  afflicted  Baldwin  received  tiieni 
with  the  last  honours  which  belong  to  royalty* 

This  event,  which  cast  a  sudden  gloom  over  tbe 
fortunes  of  the  Emperor,  was  followed  by  anothar* 
which  produced  worae  evils  to  tbe  state.  The 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  having  received  the  tern" 
tory  of  Thesaaionica  in  lieu  of  that  originally  grant- 
ed him,  together  with  the  title  of  King,  left  Cmi* 
stantinople  to  take  possession  of  his  domini—* 
Baldwin,  who  was  making  tiie  tour  of  the  pto^ 
vinces  at  the  same  time,  proposed  to  enter  the  tar* 
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iloiy  of  the  Marquis  witli  his  numerous  foUow- 
■n;   Bwifaee  resisted  this  intention,  as  dangerous 

0  bn  independence ;  while  the  Emperor,  as  ob* 
(jnate  in  asserting  his  right  to  proceed,  proclum- 
i  hk  determination  to  folk>w  the  line  of  march 
>  bad  marked  out.  Both,  therefore,  flew  to  arms^ 
d  tbd  GOuitry  was  threatened  with  a  civil  war ; 
c  the  Doge  of  Venice,  the  Marechal  of  Cham- 
pa, and  the  other  peers  of  the  empire,  by  ap- 
iling  Bttt  to  the  prudence  and  mmleration  of 
Diface,  and  ^en  to  the  generosity  of  Baldwin, 
Deeded  at  length  in  snbdaing  their  resentment ; 

they  embraced  each  oth^,  with  many  protes- 
)ns  of  renewed  amity. 

( wonld  have  been  happy  for  the  empire,  if  the 
fa  conld  have  now  entered  npon  the  peaceable 
ession  of  the  provinces.  But  Monrzoufle  and 
Met  Alexis  had  to  be  subdued,  before  this 

1  be  effected  with  security.  These  deposed 
fersy  however,  by  their  hatred  of  each  other, 
heir  dissimulation,  rendered  themselves  easy 
IS  to  their  enemies.  -Mourzoufle,  having 
»d  into  alliance  with  the  brother  of  Isaac,  was, 

bathing,  suddenly  assailed  by  his  supposed 
;  fals  eyes  were  torn  out,  and  he  was  sent 
ider,  alone  and  helpless,  through  the  coun- 
Et  was  not  long  that  he  could  escape,  in  this 
ion,  the  watchfulness  of  his  pursuers.  He 
cordingly  taken  ;  and  being  carried  to  Con« 
ople,'  was  flung  headlong  from  a  lofty  co« 
and  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  earth.  Alexis 
9  after  wandering  about  for  some  time  in 
ft  miserable  condition,  was  taken  prisoner 
iface  ;  but  having  escaped  his  keepers,  he 
3  AwisLf  and,  after  suffering  various  evil% 
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diedy  deapned  and  forgotten,  in  a  monasleiy*  Tfar 
odore  LaBoaris,  who  appears  to  have  been  bhii» 
worthy  of  respect  than  the  other  Ia§^tive8y  had 
fled  to  Anatolia,  when  the  base  and  tieaaUiiig 
Greeks  refused  to  follow  him  to  the  field.  Snc^ 
cess  bad  attended  him,  as  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  a  small  band  of  warriors,  whom  he  had  the 
good  fortiine  to  assemhlei  and  he  founded  an  empire, 
of  which  Nice  was  the  capital,  and  which  eoidd 
boast  of  embracing  the  cities  of  Smyrna,  Epheous, 
and  Philadelphia. 

Bnt  a  wane  enemy  than  any  of  the  former  pie- 
tenders  to  the  throne,  was  preparing  to  aaaail  the 
Latins,  and  with  better  means  for  carrying  on  a 
war.     The  Bulgariaas  had,  some  time  before  the 
restoration  of  Isaac  and  his  son,  thrown  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  empire ;  and  Joanice,  or  Cai** 
John,  as  he  is  variously  called,  having  professed 
his  obedience  to  the  See  of  Rome,  obtained  the 
confirmation  of  his  authority,  aad  the  title  of  Kiqg^ 
The  son  of  Isaac,  when  he  accompanied  the  era- 
aaders  into  the  provinces,  threatened  Joaoioe  with 
an  attack,  but  in  the  end  left  him  to  pnrsne  hie 
schemes  of  ambition  undisturbed.    When  the  En* 
peror  Baldwin  ascended  the  throne,  the  amhawi 
dors  of  the  Bulgarian  King  were  among  the  fiiil 
to   offer  him  friendship  and  alliance;  bat  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  haughty  demeanour  of  the 
new  monarch,  who  required  the  humble  anhmie' 
sion  of  their  master  as  his  vassal.     The  bold  and 
subtile  bsurbarian  dissembled  hie  rage  at  thia  af> 
front,  and  patiently  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
take  revenge  on  the  bated  Latins.     This  was  aol 
kmg  wanted.     The  bad  government  of  the  diftr- 
ent  chiefs  who  had  obtained  parts  of  the  empin ; 
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he  Sandnt  which  existed  among  them,  pre- 
walXBg  their  co-operation  in  any  useful  design ; 
levrerioienof  the  Emperor,  who  could  not  mus- 
r  abore  twenty  thousand  men  to  defend  the  yast 
tent  of  bis  territory,  surrounded  on  erery  side 
'  actire  enemies,  were  all  destructive  of  the 
•aos  required  for  the  establishment  of  the  Latin 
wer  ia  the  East.  We  may  add  to  these  consi* 
vtioDs,  that  the  feudal  system  was,  under  the 
ticnlsr  circumstances  of  the  empire,  ill  calculated 
tfomote  the  objects  of  Baldwin  or  his  associates. 
)  prmdpal  reason  of  this,  it  may  be  reasonably 
lectured,  was  the  conditions  under  which  the 
ent  monarchy  was  established.  The  feudal 
)m,  though  favourable  in  reality  to  the  freedom 
16  nobility,  contained  many^  outward  signs  of 
Dtism,  When  a  king  or  a  chieftain,  whose 
lority  had  been  previously  acknowledged, 
lered  a  country,  the  whole  warriors  who  ac- 
anied  him,  would  not  unwillingly  continue  to 
him  as  their  leader,  or  refuse  to  receive  their 
as  bis  tenants.  The  homage  and  other  feu- 
rvices  which  they  rendered  him  in  token  of 
ige,  they  had  been  prepared  to  give  by  the 

of  their  previous  service ;  and  though  they 
have  haughtily  repelled  any  infringement  of 
berty  in  other  respects,  they  were  content 
ready  at  the  warlike  summons  of  a  ruler 
they  had  before  obeyed  as  a  chief.     But  it 

at  once  seen,  that  in  the  case  of  Baldwin, 
amstairces  were  very  different  from  what  they 

the  old  feudal  monarchies.  The  princes 
anded  them  were  preeminently  superior  in 
their  followers,  and  the  power  or  wealth  they 
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already  possessed,  entitled  theniy  beyond  queitki* 
to  the  kingdoms  they  had  conquered.  Baldwiuy  oa 
the  contrary,  was  only  one  nobleman  among  many, 
and  a  chief  who,  though  great  and  yaloroos,  was 
accompanied  by  chiefs  whose  greatness  and  val- 
our were  not  at  all  inferior.  His  appointment  to 
the  throne  was  by  election, — a  mode  of  settling  a 
goYemment  which  might  suit  either  a  republic^  or 
a  state  composed  of  warriors  always  seeking  for 
war,  but  one  altogether  opposed  to  the  nature  and 
principles  of  feudalism.  The  acknowledgement 
which  the  holders  of  fiefs  made  of  the  sovereigpi 
authority,  was  as  entire  and  decided  as  if  he  had 
been  in  all  respects  an  absolute  monarch  ;  it  was 
an  assemblage  of  rites,  which  could  hardly,  with 
consistency,  be  performed,  except  when  the  liege- 
lord  possessed  an  authority  which  was  of  vast  ex- 
tent, aod  rendered  venerable  by  antiquity.  No- 
thing, therefore,  could  be  less  likely,  than  that  a  feu- 
dal government  would  prosper,  when  the  head  owed 
his  superiority  solely  to  the  will  of  his  compeers ; 
or  that  he  could  be  long  secure  of  the  obedioice 
of  vassals,  who,  in  reality,  felt  themselves  his 
equals.  From  this  and  similar  causes,  the  empire 
of  the  Latins  in  Constantinople  was  never  firmly 
settled,  and  the  reign  of  Baldwin  was  early  dis- 
turbed by  the  evils  to  which  his  situation  was  thas 
exposed.  Had  it  not  been,  however,  for  an  eiie- 
my  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  these  internal 
of  weakness,  the  Latins  might  probably  have 
ed  off  for  sometime  the  worst  of  their  domestic 
troubles,  and  supported  their  authority  in  the  Eart, 
till  time  had  given  additional  power  to  the  reiiga- 
ing  dynasty. 

A.  D.  1205,    To  the  courage  and 
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lerafon,  of  Calo- John,  may  be  ascribed  the  fatal 
lock  which  the  empire  received  in  the  first  era. 
-  its  establisbment.     That  hardy  chieftain,  plan- 
ng  bis  messnres  with  the  most  politic  skill,  watch* 
[  every  motion  of  the  Latin  chiefs,  and  took  im* 
sdiate  advantage  of  the  discontents  which  were 
Bvalent  in  the  provinces*      The  expedition  of 
inry  of  Hainanlt^  the  Emperor  s  brother,  into  the 
intry  beyond  the  Bosphoros,  was  the  signal  for 
!  Greeks  to  mn  to  arms.     He  carried  with  him 
fuge  part  of  the  forces,  on  the  constant  union 
rbicb  the  safety  of  the  state  depended.     The  in- 
fection of  the  natives  began  at  Demotica  and  Ad- 
ople,  of  which  the  garrisons  were  expelled  after 
rnamberB  had  been  frightfully  thinned  by  slaugh- 
and  the  principal  part,  Thrace,  was  almost  in* 
tly  overrun  by  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Comans,  a 
arons  horde  of  Tartars,  with  whom  Joanice  had 
ed  an  alliance*     The  news  of  thb  insurrec- 
was  received  at  Constantinople  with  fearful 
odiDgs  of  its  consequences  ;  and  Baldwin  sent 
^Dgers  to  his  brother  to  hasten  back  to  the 
ce  of  the  empire,  instead  of  employing  hb 
I  in  the  pursuit  of  new  acquisitions.     In  the 
ime,  lie  assembled  the  little  army  which  form- 
B    sole  support  of  his   throne,  and  which, 
united  to  that  of  the  Venetians,  amounted 
3  about  sixteen  thousand  men.     Prudence 
d   the    necessity  of  awaiting  the  return  of 
,    before   any  attempt  was  made  to  subdue 
nrg^ents  and  their  allies ;  but  the  impatience 
£mperor,  and  the  bravery  of  the  knights, 
1  all  cautious  measures;  and  Baldwin, folio w- 
he  Dog^e,  set  out  for  Adrianople. 
situation  of  the  provinces  was  deplorable. 

II.  X 
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Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  enemies,  thd  ganisoni 
of  the  different  towns  and  villages  were  nnabte  to 
gain  any  information  of  each  other's  fate,  or  to 
concert  measures  of  mutual  defence.  When  Bald" 
win  arrived  at  Adrianople,  he  was  joined  by  num- 
bers of  the  French  or  Venetians,  who  had  tnth 
difficidty  escaped  the  sword  of  the  Greeks  or  Bul- 
garians ;  but  the  want  of  provisions  was  sore  ftit 
in  the  camp;  and  the  troops  had  to  ravage  the  neigfa- 
bouriog  territory  for  the  common  means  of  sup* 
port.  Scarcely  were  they  disposed  about  the  walls 
of  the  city,  when  the  Tartars  appeared  in  sight, 
and  began  their  desultory  attacks.  An  order  was 
issued,  that,  on  a  signal  being  given,  the  knights  and 
their  followers  should  mount,  and  be  in  readiness 
for  charging  the  enemy ;  but  that  no  one  shoidll 
pass  the  intreochments  till  a  further  signal  was 
given  for  a  general  onset  The  reason  for  this 
caution,  was  the  mode  of  fighting  employed  by  the 
Tartars,  and  who,  it  was  suspected,  had  received 
directions  from  Joanice  to  affect  a  flight,  in  order 
to  draw  the  Latins  from  their  camp  into  the  open 
field*  Notwithstanding  the  orders  which  had  been 
Issued  by  the  chiefs,  the  policy  of  the  Baibariani 
was  successful.  At  almost  the  first  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  the  Count  of  Blois,  who  eommandied 
the  main  body  of  the  troops,  rushed  from  the  nr- 
ti^nchments,  and,  after  a  short  conflict,  the  Cbmanft 
turned  their  horses  and  fled.  Heated  by  aaeeemf, 
ihe  Fiaaks  pursued  them  at  tbe  full  speed  oftt^ 
chargers.  For  two  lei^es  the  flight  and  pnMdt 
were  kept  up  with  equal  velocity ;  when  tlw  Ta^ 
tars  suddenly  wheeled  round,  and  encounterad  the 
Franks  as  they  came  up,  overpowered  and  breath- 
less with  fatigue.     The  attack  was  supported  by 
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the  Jbajflits  with  a  bravery  for  superior  to  their 
pru(lieace»  or  present  power  of  defence ;  bnt,  while 
they  were  boldly  defending  themselves  against  the 
ComaoBt  Jofloice  joined  the  latter  with  his  forces, ' 
md  the  Latins,  sorronnded  and  assailed  by  the  su- 
perior numbers  of  the  enemy,  strewed  the  gronnd 
^ith  their  corpses.  The  Count  of  Bloisy  to  whose 
itai  Faloor  the  catastrophe  was  owingi  continued 
•  iigfaty  tbongh  covered  with  wounds,  and  sinking 
701  loss  of  blood.  When  one  of  his  followeia 
sought  him  to  leave  the  field,  he  answered  him, 
praying  to  God  that  he  might  never  be  known 
^ee  10  battle ;  and  he,  and  the  knight  who  had 
owed  him  into  the  midst  of  the  fray,  were  a 
'  minutes  after  both  slain.  Baldwin,  in  the 
mtime,  had  brought  up  his  troops  to  the  en-> 
Qter,  and  fought  in  a  manner  befitting  an  em* 
»r  and  the  character  he  had  formerly  gained ; 
after  a  useless  conflict,  which  he  continued  to 
ort  when  left  alone  on  the  field,  he  was  takeu 
ner,  loaded  with  irons,  and  carried  into  cap- 
',  from  which  he  was  doomed  never  to  return* 
o«  John,  with  more  wisdom  than  chiefs  of  great- 
lown  have  at  all  times  shown,  lost  no  time  in 
dug  up  the  success  he  had  thus  obtuned  over 
Loghty  foe.  By  the  skill  of  the  Marechal  of 
pagDe  and  Romania,  however,  the  retreat  of 
icomfited  and  diminished  army  was  protected 
t  his  attacks.  The  siege  of  Adrianople  was 
;  and,  after  a  hasty  march,  during  every 
It  of  ivbicb  they  were  in  danger  of  destruc- 
he  Pranks  reached  Rodosto,  where  they 
B  brother  of  Baldwin  returned  from  his  ex- 
n  into  the  Asiatic  provinces.  The  chiels 
Id  a  council  to  deliberate  on  the  melancholy 
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condtdon  of  their  afikin,  and  H^niy  was  kppviilt* 
ed  Regent ;  and  most  of  the  chevaliers  expressed 
themselves  eager  to  return  against  the  enemy,  and 
Attempt  the  delivery  of  Baldwin.     Bat  their  e»> 
thnsiasm  was  not  general.     A  great  number  of  the 
knights  bade  adieu,  to  Constantinople,  and  retioned 
to  their  own  countries ;  while  the  Greeks  became 
every  day  more  inclined  to  revolt,  and  Joanice  pur- 
sued his  career  without  any  effectual  oppoeitioiL 
At  last  the  Latins  bethought  themselves  of  solicit- 
ing the  aid  of  other  European  nobles  and  princes ; 
and  the  Pope  himself  added  his  exhortations  to 
their  requests,  and  summoned  them  to  the  aid  of 
their  distressed  brethren.     He  wrote,  moreover,  to 
Joanice,  desiring  him,  on  the  strength  of  fais  long 
professed  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  to  restore 
Baldwin  to  lilierty.     In  neither  the  one  instaaco 
Bor  the  other,  however,  was  he  successful  in  bis 
applications.     The   princes  of  Europe  were  on* 
moved  by  either  enthusiasm  or  ambition  to  under* 
take  an  expedition  to  Constantinople;  and  the 
Bulgarian  chiefs  returned  for  answer,  that  the  Em- 
peror had  died  in  prison.     Several  romantic  ae- 
eounts  are  given  of  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  unfortunate  Baldwin's  captivity ;  such 
as,  his  having  received  an  offer  of  freedom  froai  ths 
Queen  of  Bulgaria,  who  was  enamoured  of  his 
person,  but  whose  addresses  he  virtuously  njed- 
ed.     They  are,  however,  usually  treated  as  fables; 
and  the  only  fact  which  appears  to  be  *  well  asocr* 
tained,  is  his  death  while  in  the  power  of  Jooaico. 
A.D.  1206.  When  this  circumstance  was  oertaia* 
ly  known  in  Constantinople,  Henry  of  Bainaultwai 
proclaimed  sucAcessor  to  the  throne.     He  ohtaiood 
the  Imperial  power  when  it  was  ledneod  to  in 
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ionwtdigwa^  md  it  apyiwHi  iropospybfe  thai  U 
Biwald  In  imich  longer  praMired  le  the  Letine* 
Heniy  «w  left  wiihont  any  of  ibe  dUtiDguidbed 
men  who  hid  fovnded  the  eiiipire»  to  sapport  him 
in  las  elevitHMi.    The  Tenenble  Doge  eif  Venici^ 
to  vhoiii  it  WM  owing  that  the  Fianka  ever  gave 
aws  to  the  Greek  empirei  died  aboat  thia  time. 
fbe  Manjuis  of  Montferrat,  who,  after  a  alight 
ispBte  with  Henry,  bad  giTon  him  hia  danghtar 
I  meniage,  was  aoon  after  killed  in  a  battle  with 
fe  Boigaiians,  and  his  head  carried  as  a  trophy 
'  victory  to  Uieir  chief.     The  excellent  ViUehar- 
»ain  also,  it  is  obaerved  by  Gibbon,  ceasea  to 
raoe  his  history  with  the  evento  of  this  ^rioda 
1  ^*  his  voice  seems  to  drop,  or  to  expire. " 
BT  of  the  first  men,  therefore,  among  the  Fraaki^ 
{ those  whose  rank  and  capacity  were  alone  sof- 
mt  to  keep  the  rest  together,  were  thus  lost  at 
oet  the  saoM  time.     Baldwin*  Dandolo,  Boni* 
of  Montfarat,  and  the  Marechal  of  Cham- 
le,  are  coospicooaa  throoghout  the  history  of 
petriod,  aa  Uie  only  charaeters  worthy  oi  at- 
on.     They  were  bold  and  politic ;  in  many 
Dcee  they  exhibited  the  talents  of  able  gene* 
and  when  the  mass  of  their  followers  were 
ed  to  the  most  pemidons  violence,  they  em* 
d  all  tbear  power  and  anthority  to  diminish 
iril  tbey  had  produced.     The  generoos  par 
m  of  Boniface  was  more  than  once  roani^ 
in  Ills  oomlnct  towards  his  saccessfnl  rival* 
mperor  waa  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  defend 
lowers  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  and  is  de- 
[  hy  his  cotemporaries  aa  not  being  more 
eons  than  he  was  Idnd-bearted  and  virtaowu 
jrdoain  appears  to  have  nnHed,  in  his  personi 

x2 
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more  valoiir  and  pradenoe,  together  with  giGi& 
deseriptire  powers,  than  could  be  found  combiMd 
in  any  other  man  among  the  crusaders,  exoeptiBg 
the  Doge.  That  celebrated  republican  was  worthy 
of  the  respect  which  the  powerful  state  over  iMik 
he  presided  rendered  hiqn ;  and  in  saying  thi%  we 
give  him  the  praise  which  best  indicate  his  ytrtnes 
and  talents.  Henry  Dandolo  had  the  chivalrous 
heroism  of  the  monarchs  of  his  sge,  and  the  noble 
port  of  a  sovereign,  with  the  moderation^  the  cool, 
cautious  wisdom,  and  the  sternness  of  principle 
and  manners,  which  belong  to  a  republican. 

The  brother  of  Baldwin,  when  he  mounted  the 
throne,  thus  saw  himself  the  last  of  the  heroes 
who  had  inspired-  a  small  army  of  Latins  with  snf* 
ficient  confidence,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  s 
vast  empire.  But  he  possessed  a  large  p<«tion  <^ 
the  talents  and  excellent  qualities  which  distin- 
guished the  great  men  of  whom  we  have  heat 
speaking ;  and  he  supported  an  arduous  struggle 
against  his  enemies,  when  a  sovereign  of  leas  aW- 
lity  would  have  been  obliged  at  once  to  yield  op 
his  throne,'  or  would  have  fedlen  an  early  victin  to 
his  temerity.  Fortunately  for  him,  Joanioe,  by 
his  cruelty  to  the  Greeks,  drove  them  into  a  conn- 
ter  rebellion,  and  they  voluntarily  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  new  Emperor.  The  Bulgarians  next 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Lascaris,  whose  estiH 
blishmcnt  at  Nice  has  been  already  mentioned; 
and  who  seemed  again  in  a  condition  to  contest 
the  prize  with  Henry.  But  Lascaris  was  hated  as 
much  by  many  of  his  followers  as  by  hia  ene- 
mies ;  and,  while  encamped  before  Theasaloniea, 
to  which  city  he  had  laid  siege,  he.  was  stabbed 
one  night  in  his  tent. 
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Heory  micoeeded  in  making  peace  with  Lascar 
lis  and  the  descendants  of  Joanice,  by  which  means 
lie  seenrad  himself  leisore  to  attend  to  the  inter- 
nal t&m  of  bis  dominions.     The  policy  which  he 
employed  to  appease  the   angry  feelings  of  the 
GneJOf  has  been  greatly  and  deservedly  praised, 
fie  jnstiy  attributed  much  of  Uie  misery,  which 
ad  been  experienced  in  the  reign  of  his  brother,  to 
le  oppression  which  the  people  had  suffered  on 
X3ount  of  their  religion.     Refusing  to  be  insti- 
ited  by  the  narrow  and  selfish  views  of  the  Ro« 
isfa  cleigy,  he  distributed  justice  with  an  equal 
ad  among  all  classes  of  his  subjects.     The  dis- 
ction  also  of  Frank  and  Greek,  as  regarded  Uie 
oyment  of  public  offices  and  emoluments,  was 
longer  kept  up ;  and  by  these,  and  other  wise 
isares  of  a  similar  kind,  he  raised  his  authority 
be  highest  degree  of  security  it  was  citable  of 
loing.     His  reign,  which  lasted  for  only  ten 
8,  forms  a  subject  well  worthy  of  study ;  but 
irsne  this  brandi  of  history  any  further,  would 
ns  A-om  the  immediate  oliject  of  the  work, 
we  must  return  to  the  account  of  the  affairs 

fore,  however,  concluding  the  brief  detail 
I  has  been  given  of  the  above  events,  it  may 
»rtb  remarking,  that  they  famish  an  excellent 
to  the  manners  and  state  of  feeling  which 
revailed  in  Europe.  The  power  of  the  Pope, 
be  leamt  from  the  recital  given,  was  great- 
linisfaed,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  other 
ies.  With  regard  to  the  maritime  cities  of 
mer,  they  are  seen  defying  bis  authority, 
nsuing  measures  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
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policy  of  the  Roman  See.     Thk  vroidd  be  ten 
worthy  of  a  particular  observatiooy  were  it  not  lit 
one  circumstance  which  merits  espedal  «tteDtioa» 
namely :  that  the  states,  whicfa,  before  the  tfab* 
teenth  century,  thus  resisted  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  in  a  great  measure  ihiew  off  thdr  atte* 
glance,  were  repabiics.    Instances  had  occurred  in 
much  earlier  times  of  diis  oppotttion  to  Papal  despe-^ 
tism  ;  bat  they  were  the  result  of  great  pride»  lioen- 
tiousness,  or  ambition  in  monarcfas,  and  were  as  ma* 
nifestations  of  what  Uie  people  thought,  or  how  they 
were  disposed  to  resist  the  great  head  of  the  ehufolb 
It  appears  indeed  certain,  that  no  sudi  dispositHMi 
even  existed  among  the  popnlaee,  till  the  repobliea 
of  Italy  set  the  example.     The  iadepead«acB  of 
those  free  states,  as  it  resulted  from  the  growing' 
intelligence  of  the  community,  so  was  it  eadubked 
in  all  the  acts  of  the  government ;  and  the  resel»> 
tion  with  which  the  Doge  pursued  hisdeeigiia,  ao^ 
withstanding  the  threats  and  prohibitiona  of  the 
Pope,  represented  tiie  true  feeliag  of  the  people 
in  regard  to  the  Pontiff  s  power.     Their  neglect 
of  his  threats  was  the  ^lect  of  cool,  sober  deHb^ 
ration — the  triumph  of  freedom  and  inteliigeaoe 
over  popular  superstition  and  its  promoten.     The 
readiness  with  which  the  Venetians  vailed  with 
the  French  and  Uie  oilier  cmsadeis,  in  depnacatnig 
the  wrath  of  the  Pope,  after  diey  had  completed 
their  designs,  was  dictated  by  aound  policy  aad 
bore  no  marks  of  eiUier  fear  or  enthnatasm.     The 
Pontiff  was  still  r^arded  by  their  allies  wilk  the 
deepest  yeneration ;  and  it  would  have  been  im* 
prudent  and  useless  to  awaken  their  dislike,  whmi 
no  further  object  was  to  be  attaiaed  by  emo«- 
tion. 
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Letfning  bad  not  yet  spread  sufficient  light  over 
tlie  itateB  of  Earope,  to  make  men  see  the  hene* 
rtfli  whkh  wonld  result  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
ns^  or  the  superior  vahie  of  riches  produced  by^ 
'le  regniar  and  wealthy  exertion  of  national 
reogtb,  to  the  most  splendid  conquests  made  in 
arlike  expeditions.  The  thorough  contempt  of 
e  Franks  for  learning  was  indicated  at  Constan- 
lople,  by  their  making  the  supposed  erudition  of 
3  Greeks  an  object  of  constant  ridicule.  The 
Je  notion  which  the  princes  and  barons  had  of 
proving  their  resources  or  rank,  by  the  improve* 
Dt  of  their  territories,  is  still  ftuther  manifest 
the  promptness  with  which  they  forsook  them 
be  call  of  avarice  or  ambition.     The  most  cer* 

sign  of  barbarism  in  such  princes  being  the 
ity  with  whidi  they  can  be  persuaded  to  pur- 
tbe  first  prize  that  is  held  out  to  them,  at  the 
of  raining  their  subjects,  and  draining  their 
sseions  of  aU  ^e  resources  they  enjoy, 
f  the  general  state  of  morals  at  this  period,  we 

a  Jamentable  picture,  in  the  circumstances 
h  followed  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  The 
aces  which  were  then  committed,  exceeded 
irror  the  frightful  scenes  of  the  earlier  cm* 
t  mad  coald  only  have  been  perpetrated  by 
prepared  for  the  commission  of  the  dark- 
*iixie8.  At  no  period  either  was  the  re- 
se  of  the  Greeke  sufficiently  obstinate  to 
ke  this  fbry  in  their  conquerors.  They  weie 
initnoiis,  and  soon  beaten ;  and  the  destruc^ 
f  their  homes,  therefore,  and  the  slaughter  of 
slv^es  after  ^e  battle  was  won,  were  unjusti- 
even  by  the  maxims  of  warfare.  To  increase 
»rror,   also,  of  these  transactions,  we  are  re- 
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minded,  throughout  the  detul,  that  the^  deeoBftd 
in  a  war  of  Christiana  with  Christiansy  and  donag' 
an  expediticm  which  had  been  commeaeed  for  the 
deliFery  of  Christians  from  oppression  and  diatreHU 
The  only  ezcnse  which  these  warrion  of  the  crsss 
could  make  for  their  baiharous  exceesea,  waa,  that 
though  their  yictims  were  Christians,  they  iiallow- 
ed  a  Patriarch  instead  of  a  Pope.  This,  ia  &ct, 
was  the  strongest  plea  which  most  of  the  leadeia 
set  up  to  justify  their  invasion  of  the  country;  aad 
the  independence  of  the  Greek  chufch  made  ka 
unfortunate  members  as  heathen  men  in  their  eight 
What  are  we  to  think  of  a  system  which  oMld 
thus  colour  the  most  horrid  barbarities  with  a  pre- 
tended  sanctity,  and  suffer  its  disciples  tosnppoae, 
that,  in  propagatmg  it,  they  might  emfdoy  the 
worst  passions  that  can  inflame  the  heart?  The 
Pope,  it  is  true,  in  the  present  inataace,  deproca^ 
ed  the  measures  of  the  crusaders ;  but  it  appeaia 
that  the  opposition  resulted  from  his  anger  agaoMl 
the  Venetians ;  and  even  if  we  allow  k  to  faava 
proceeded  from  the  purest  motives,  the  eyston -it" 
self  appears  in  equal  deformity — ^its  corruption 
being  the  less,  because  it  sometimes 
more  evil  than  its  promoters  were  wiUiag  to  ju^ 
ttfy. 

The  efiecta  which  the  posaesuon  of  Coaataari' 
nople  produced  on  the  mannen  and  opiiaoaB  ^ 
£urope,  were  at  first  but  dightly  folt,  and»  il  is 
probable,  were  less  benefidal  than  hartfal.  The 
conquerors  had  so  little  veneration  for  the  noble 
monuments  of  art  which  fell  into  their  handa^  ihal 
they  had  given  most  of  them  up  to  dartmelioa  s 
and  their  authority  was  assailed  by  so  maay  dtfH 
gers,  that  they  had  no  time  for  cultivating  the  ad* 
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rantagn  winch  their  new  empire  offered  for  awak-. 
iidog  ft  love  of  literature  and  the  sciences.  Those 
>f  the  Latins,  therefore,  who  returned  to  their  own 
onntries  in  the  early  years  of  the  conquest,  bore 
ntk  them  no  new  lights,  or  increased  means  for 
le  dissemination  of  the  tnith.  They  had  revelled 
r  a  time  in  gross,  intoxicating  loxury ;  but  they 
id  learnt  none  of  those  refined  and  softening  arts 
iiieby  if  they  sometimes  minister  to  sensuality, 
irays  sabdne  barbarism,  or  lessen  its  fierceness, 
le  licentiousness  which  the  events  of  the  war 
i  eneouraged,  was  tbns  transplanted  in  the  West, 
1  tended  much  more  to  the  corruption  of  the 
•pie,  than  the  enlarged  possessions  of  the  barons 
to  their  authority. 

f  we  are  to  look,  therefore,  for  any  important 
{Its  from  this  conquest  of  the  Latins,  it  must 
D  their  subsequent  history,  when  the  empire, 
ng"  been  some  years  established,  opened  a  wide 
for  commercial  speculation  ;  and  a  settled  in- 
mrse  was  carried  on  between  Europe  and  the 
,  not  for  adventure,  but  for  profit  or  informa- 
If  the  Greek  Emperors  had  been  inclined 
ace,  and  had  suffered  the  Latins  to  hold  free 
course  with  their  dominions,  all  the  advantages 
1  resalted  from  this  war  would  have  been  se- 
at a  mach  earlier  period ;  and  Europe  might 
been  enlightened  with  Grrecian  literature,  and 
led  by  Elastem  wealth,  while  the  empire  stood 
and  remained  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
metanism.  But  the  weakness  and  ignorance 
t  Cmperora  seem  to  have  forbidden  this  pro* 
interconrse ;  and  the  conquest,  therefore,  of 
mtinople  by  the  Latins,  was  the  only  means 
ich  it  (Hnild  be  secured. 
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Looking  at  the  events  which  have  been  rektoli 
in  this  light  they  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
general  history  of  Europe.     Modem  civilization  is 
the  product  of  a  long  and  complicated  series  of 
circumstances.     To  trace  them  to  their  origin,  and 
estimate  their  respective  influence,  is  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  useful  employments  of  the  un« 
derstanding.     The  causes  which  produce  the  ame- 
lioration of  our  race  are  not  always,  perhaps. an 
rarely,  those  which  first  attract  attention ;  and  it 
therefore  often  happens,  that  an  importance  m  aV> 
tached  to  events  which  they,  in  reality,  do  not 
possess.     The  stream  may  be  troubled,  without  its 
course  being  changed ;  and  its  founttun  may  be 
made  sweet  or  bitter,  without  any  differenee  being 
perceptible  on  its  surface.     When  this  is  the  caee, 
the  careless  observer  reaps  only  error  from  his  in- 
quiry.    Fortunately,  however,  there  are  otartam 
great  events,  which  form  land*marks  in  tbeee  u^ 
vestigations,  or  divide  the  great  volume  of  bnfeutti 
history  into  chapters.   The  subjection  of  the  Gra^ 
empire  to  the  Latins  may  be  consid^ed  as  oneef 
these  occurrences,  and  as  having  powerfidly  ope- 
rated  on  the  civilization  of  Europe* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

fo^  or  mawKifm  vuected  kino  oir  iBBraAtnc.— imtasioii 
or  EOTps^.^bcoirQUxsv  ok  damixtta— 'FKKdxuc  n.  and  thk 

nPTH  CIlOSAVK.^I&]lUVTXON  OF  MOGUL  TAKTABS.— FALL  OF 

JKKUSALKH. 

A.  D.  1215.  The  events  whicb  occurred  between 
Jie  accession  of  Henry  to  the  throne  of  Constan- 
inople,  and  the  period  at  which  we  resnme  the 
bread  of  our  narratire,  form  a  fitting  link  to  the 
wo  epochs.  Before  proceeding,  therefore,  to  de- 
ail  the  final  measures  of  Innocent  to  accomplish 
aotber  cnuadei  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  brief 
ccoont  of  the  drcnmstances  under  which  he  nn- 
ertook  this  arduous  enterprise* 

The  minds  of  men  had  undergone  a  great  and 
ronderful  change  since  thefiivt  crusades;  and^amid 
ie  constant  struggles  for  freedom^  the  eager  en- 
eavonrs  after  wealth,  and  the  growth  of  com- 
lerce  which  marked  this  period,  enthusiasm  had 
»8  nourishment,  and  was  more  unnatural  in  its 
perations.  It  may  be  remariced,  perhaps,  with- 
at  error,  that  both  superstition  and  enthusiasm, 
ben  they  appear  in  times  comparatively  enlight- 
led  or  civilized,  are  always  far  wilder,  more  daa-r 
srous,  or  baser,  than  in  ages  of  more  general 
irkness.  Certain  it  is,  that  some  of  the  occur- 
tDces  which  preceded  the  crusade  we  are  about 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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to  describe,  were  hardly  equalled  by  those  wfakjk 
we  regard  with  most  astonishment  in  the  narnitiv« 
of  the  former. 

Innocent  continued  to  exert  himself  with  un- 
diminished fervour  in  the  cause  of  Palestine,  not- 
withstanding the  failure  of  his  original  prqjecti 
The  heaviest  sins  wei'e  atoned  fbr,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  church,  by  the  promise  of  a  pilgrim- 
age;  monarchs  had  an  opportunity  of  secmii^tlie 
support  of  the  whole  pontifical  atlthority  by  the 
same  means ;  and  the  arms  of  the  Holy  Father  were 
extended  in  affection  towards  all,  whatever  mig^t 
be  their,  station  or  character,  who  were  ready 
to  unite  with  the  Christians  of  Syria.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
the  situation  of  the  great  European  States  prevent- 
ed theiV  princes  from  attending  to  the  application 
of  tbe  Pontiff.  France  was  employed  continually 
jn  defending  herself  against  the  attacks  of  £b^ 
land,  or  the  allies  of  this  country ;  and  Philip  A«f- 
gustus,  who  was  the  most  politic  monarch  of  his 
times,  had  too  many  projects  for  aggrandizing  his 
l^ingdom,  to  engage  in  &  crusade.'  Germany  was 
at  the  same  time  distracted  by  the  contentiom  of 
the  Emperor  Otho,  whom  the  Pope  pursued  wiA 
his  weightest  maledictions,  and  Frederick  11^ 
whom  he  at  length  succeeded  in  seating  on  the 
'throne.'  Causes  equally  importaCnt  kept  England 
but  of  the  field.'  It  was  the  momentovfis  birth-day 
of  her  liberties  ;  and  while  John  had  ^n^ither  the 
means  nor  au£&cient  enthusiasm  for  engaging  in 
the  designs  of  the  church,  the  barons  of  England 
had  all  their  ardour  and  resoliititin  fully  employed 
Jn  the  contest  for  their  great  charter. 

The  East  presented  a  very  difieredt  spectacle  to 
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ibil  of  Euope.  In  the  latter,  we  Bee  only  the  ob- 
jects u>  which  the  ambition  of  princes,  or  men's 
natural  lore  of  freedom,  gi^e  constant  life  and  ac- 
tivity. Tbe  former  terrifies  the  mind  with  un- 
nsiial  and  rapematural  appearances,  and  terrible 
sigoali  of  Di?ine  anger.  Both  Egypt  and  Syria 
bad»  of  late,  been  subjected  to  the  most  awfal  visi- 
tations of  famine  and  pestilence.  The  regular  over- 
iowingsof  theMile  having  been  interrupted,  the  land 
lad  every  where  the  appearance  of  a  dry  and  sterile 
nJdemess.  The  com  and  all  other  productions 
f  the  earth  were  burnt  .up  by  the  sun,  and  no- 
liug  remained  on  tho  ground  but  a  little  witherea 
S88,  or  parched  stubble.  Even  this  refuse  of  the 
\lda  was  speedily  exhausted  by  the  wretched 
iltitndes  that  thronged  the  country.  In  vain 
iy  tmversed  plain  alter  plain  in  search  of  the 
uisest  production  of  nature.  The  same  dry  and 
-ning  air  every  where  prevailed  ;  not  a  sj;rip  of 
d  could  be  discovered  diat  retained  the  smallest 
IS  of  fertility;  and  the  earth  beci^me  daily  n^ore 
t  for  supporting  life. 

"he  despair  which  pursued  the  famishing  crowds 
1  one  comer  of  the  land  to  the  other,  was  con* 
3d  into  a  fiendish  madness  as  their  strength. 
yed.  Some,  rushing  to  the  deppsitaries  .of 
iead»  tore  the  corpses  to  pieces,  and  satisfied. 
hunger  with  the  fragments;  others  fiewupon 
sompanions  of  their  'misery,  and,  murdering, 
,  devoured  their  remains.  Women,  in,  the^ 
manner,  slaughtered  their  infants;  and j^u. 
day,  thirty  miserable  females  weria  convfcted- 
iro  of  having  killed  and  eaten  children.  TheBe. 
ions  of  nature  increased  the  horror  of  the , 
1*    Cannibalism  had  become  so  common,'  that 
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ihd  pivctice  was  reglirded  With  indifference  ;  haX 
IL  raging  pestilence  began  to  assail  tbe  victiios,  nhi 
iiasten  their  fate.  As  they  wandered  abont,  bmidredi 
perished  in  the  streets  aaid  roads ;  and  the  cities 
of  Egypt  were  filled  with  heaps  of  bodies,  wUcH 
lay  cormpting  on  the  gronnd  for  want  of  bntial. 
More  than  a  million  of  people  perished  befoi^  thb 
calamitous  famine  ceased;  and  the  misery  which 
it  produced  extended  itself  through  Syria,  threat- 
ening both  the  Christian  and  Mussulman  'pro- 
vinces with  devastation.  To  complete  the  melan- 
choly picture,  we  have  only  to  mention,  thitt  i 
destructive  earthquake  foHowed  close  upon  tfaese 
tniserieiB,  and  in  its  ravages  overthrew  and  en- 
gulfed whole  cities.  The  strongest  fortresses  wer^ 
shaken  to  the  ground ;  and  the  walls  and  towers 
of  Balbec,  Ptolemais  and  Damascus,  crumbled  be- 
neath its  scourge. 

The  distresses  occasioned  by  these  convuHons 
6f  nature  were  amply  sufficient  to  place  th^  Sy- 
rian Christians  in  the  most  deplorable  situation. 
But  to  these  causes  of  misery,  they  added  otiient 
6f  their  own  producing.     The  rivalry  which  faai^ 
long  existed  between  the  two  great  orders  of  dA* 
yalry,  manifested  itself  in  open  acts*  of  hosCfli-^ 
tv'i  and,  in  the  contentions  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  chiefs  of  the  different  provihces,  they 
espoused  opposite  sides,  and  fought  against  isA 
other  with  as  much  fury  as  against  the  infidels.  ^Hie' 
truce,  al^o,  which  had  been  made  with  the  Sabtcens, 
was  near  its  termination,  and  was  now  so  badly 
kept,  that  engagements  were  continually  taUiig 
place  between  the  two  people.    The  death  of  tbe 
titular  King  of  Jerusalem  increased  the  confttsion 
which  prevailed,  and  rendered  it  necessary  tor  tb»' 
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pDttiog  aSSam  in^>.  a  better  or<}er*  .  To  this  object 
the  priocipd  barons  and  knigbts  were  at  lengtl^ 
induced  to  dev9te  their  attention ;  and  tbey  pro- 
:eeded  to  the  choice,  of  aeuccesBor  to  Amaury.  , 
The  crown  of  Jeruf^alenoi  had  descended  by  in? 
leritance  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  King  an4 
sabella.  'i'his  princess,  however,  was  unfitted, 
oth  by  «ge  and  sex,  for  the  station  to  which  her 
irth  elevated  her ;  and  it  was  the  prudent  deter* 
ioation  of  the  barons  to  espouse  heir  to  some 
arrior,  who  inight  be  able  to  defend  the  little 
mnapt;  qf  their  oo^aquests*.  Either  mistrusting 
sir  own  courage^  or  fearing  to  excite,  a  spirit  of 
Jousy,  they  agreed  to  leave  the  choice  of  their 
ig  to  Philip  Augustus ;  and  ambassadors  were 
»rtly  after  despatched  to  France,  to  make  their 
ires  known  to  that  monarch.     Chivalry  was 

longor  dependent  for  its  support  on  religious 
husiasm ;  and  the  observer  of  its  progress,  and 
its  effects  on  society,  will  find  it  useful  tq 
k  the  change  which  had  thus  occurred  in 
:baracter.  The  age  of  deep,  imaginative,  in^ 
e .  devotion,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  rapid- 
>ajs8iDg  away.  Most  of  the  feelings  which 
ad  for  a  time  rendered  natural  to  the  heart, 
»  declining  with  it;  and  if  chivalry  had  not 
gradually  strengthening  its  connection  with 
Ity,  i^nd  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  prince- 
ourts,  it  would  have  vanished  long,  before 
(lost  splendid  eras.  .  But  as  it  lost  some  of 
*aver  and  more  impressive  characteristics,  it 

acquired  greater  external  brilliancy;  and  the 
ificencc  which  was  diffused  over  the  .whole 
utioOy    entirely  supplied  at  last  the  place  of 
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Hb  derational  featiu^B.  E^ery  aga  gave  mmA 
froflh  indication  of  this  altetation  in  m-AnMrn 
df  chindry ;  and  the  drcnmstanoe  we  ate  whifag 
aerves  to  iUnstiate  the  opinion  now  advanced.  -The 
CbmtianB  of  Syria  had  no  champion  anfficie&tlf 
disttngttiflhed  or  meriiorioas  among  the  rich  bBBdif 
of  their  own  Templars  or  HospilallerB — no  iieUe 

Geented  himself,  led  only  by  the  sancti^  of  his 
ghthood,  as  ihe  devoted  diief  of  the  fiuUUhL 
and  they  had  to  seek  for  a  King  of  the  Holy  Cily 
among  the  gay  and  ambitioKs  courtiers  of 'Bwaeer! 
The  choice  of  Philip,  to  whom  the  depulierhad 
entirely  referred  the  election^  fell  on'  Jirirti-'ef 
Briennoy  whose  brother  had  gained  great  .glspf* 
bat  lost  his  life  in  the  conquest  of  Naples*.  Jtia 
himself  was  ime  of  the  most  valiant  kntgbtt  of 
Christendom,  and  eagerly  bent  on  any  adventore 
which  might  increase  either  his  fortune  or  lepnta- 
tion.  ^  He  had  been  originally  intended  -fer  the 
church ;  but  his  fiery  disposition  rejecte4  ^^  ^^ 
of  living  in  idleness  and  tranqmllity,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  follow  his  natural  inclination.  The 
offer  of  a  crown  was  as  splendid  a  testimony  to 
his  worth,  as  it  was  flattering  to  his  intaginatioo. 
It  associated  him  with  the  pious  heroes  whose 
memory  uras  hallowed  throughout  the  worid ;  it 
seemed  to  promise  him  a  renown  equally  wide  aad 
lasting  as  tiieirs ;  and  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  might  have  to  contend,  were  such  as  it  befitteda 
knight  always  to  meet  undaunted.  That  the  prise 
of  royalty  was  to  be  given  him  by  a  young  pnnass^ 
whom  romance  might  feirly  invest  with  all  the 
charms  of  beauty,  added  not  a  Httie  to  his  entfan- 
siasm ;  and  John  of  Brienne  accepted  ihe  boaa, 
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rakntty  dee1aniti6iib  of  d^rotedness  tothe  eatue 
if  Jdnmism  tnd  iu  Queen* 

*  — -  * 

Hid  file  Mw  cfattDpion  of  the  SepnldiTe  beeh 
Me  to  iceompllib  bis  design  of  proceeding  to 
yria  it  the  bewl  of  sn  army,  he  nigbt  have  pro- 
aoed  a  eonftiderabie  change  in  the  Bitnation  of  his 
>{}reMed  rabjects.  The  Saracens,  Burprised  at 
>e  con6dence  which  the  ChriBtians  Beemed  lb 
ice  in  their  ex^pected  monarch,  offered  to  lengthen 
e  tmee ;  bat,  noVwitbatanding  the  perBuasionB  of 
6  HoBpitillera,  and  the  indefensible  condition  of 
e  firithfal,  the  propontion  was  proudly  rejected ; 
d  the  arrind  of  John  of  Brienne  was  the  signid 
'  eoomendng  bostiKties. '  Instead,'  howen^,  of 
[>earing  at  the  head  of  a  nnfnerons  host,  he  was 
lowed  by  only  three  hundred  knights ;  and  th^ 
ti?ittes  of  his  marriage  and  coronation  were 
rcely  concltided,  before  he  had  to  defend  him^ 
-  against  the  formidable  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
B  Saiuoens  fonght  with  all  the  adrantages  of 
abers  and  good  sapplies  on  their  side;  and 
■istian  Talour  was  obliged  to  yield  to  these 
^erfbl  ansiKarieB*'  In  a  short  time,  the  doml- 
is  of  John  were  reduced  to  the  single  city  of 
lenfais ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  hope  that 

last  resort  of  the  belieyers  could  hold  out  lon^ 
nst  the  Moslem.  Deputies  were  therefore  sent 
Caropo  to  implore  succours  of  the  princes  who 

pretended  to  reverence  the  land  of  Palestine. 

£m!k  ruin  of  the  Christnn  territory  there,  ninst 
endy  Portly  follow,  if  this  aid  were  denied ; 
if  it  were  ever  a  duty  of  believers  to  fight  foi^ 
■acred  birth-land  of  their  Saviour,  it  was  espe- 
y  80  now,  when  it  appeared  ready  to  fell  for 

into  the  hands  of  the  infidd. 
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..  But  Europe  was*  at  the  eema  tuae,  YioIeA^ 
agitated  both  by  religions  and  civil  contanUone- 
The  ratUeae  persecntioiM  of  the  AlbigeoMB,  which 
were  just  commenced,  filled  the  aonth  of  France 
^th  dismay  and  rain.  Ignorance*  aupen^^ioii, 
imd  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  formed  the  triple  scomgfi 
of  reformers  in  those  days ;  and  they  who  Ten- 
tared  to  turn  their  eyes,  to  the  day-spring  of  tmtbi 
were  doomed  to  destractiony  the  moment  they 
confessed  themselves  enlightened.  Had  we  room 
to  enter  into  details  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  crusades  in  Syria,  the  wars  carried  on 
agianst  the  early  opposers  of.  papal  corrvp^oii 
would  serve  so  well  to  illustrate  the  character -of 
th^  age,  that  we  should  with  difficulty  .refra^ 
from  digressing  into  their  history.  The  pnncipleiiy 
however,  in  w^ich  these  persecutions  had  their 
rise,  the  mingled  fanaticism  and  corruption  l^ 
which  they  were  nurtured,  may  be  sufficiently  un* 
derstood  from  a  memorable  circumstance  which 
oocnrred  about  this  time. 

While  Innocent  was  uigently,  pursuing  his  niea* 
9nres  for  raising  an. armament,  and  had  so  far  suo> 
eeeded  in  his  attempts,  that  many  thousands  of 
the  people  were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
citement,  the  feeling  which  had  descended  from 
the  pontiff  to  the  multitude,  was  thence  trans- 
ferred into  the  hearts  of  children^  who  were  al- 
lowed to  receive  it  as  a  Divine  inspiration.  It 
seems  scarcely  credible,,  but  it.  is  a  well-attesteii 
historici&l  fact,  that  no,  less  t^ian  fifty  thousfaid 
children  of  France  and  Germany  assumed  the 
cross,  and  set  forth  for  PaleBtine«  The  origin. of 
this  strange  crnsade  is  differently  described  by  tlie 
authors  wh6  have  gi^en  any  account  of  the  occur- 
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reticle.  *  Bf  some  it*  is'  said,  tfiai  the  young  en* 
tkfisiistB  had '  no  instigator  but  their  own  crade 
iflHi^8($ofifl^;  but  otiierB,  who  appear  to  bare  gain* 
ofitie'graater  «re<lit^  aaaert,  th»t4d  France  they 
assembfed  at  the  call  of  two  eccleaiastics  who  had 
My  rt;t«tied  from;  cifrtivity  in  the  £itlt.  Theait 
iriestB  recovftred  their  Kberty,  'it  is  safd,  by  prd^ 
liisbg  to  fernish  the  Old  Man  of  the  MoontainSy 
rho  held  them  in  bondage,  a  certain  number  of 
Dnropeatt  yoothSi  to  be  trained  up  in  his  serWce; 
D  Germany,  4he  seven  thousand  children  who 
repared  -themselves  for  the  same  exploit,  wercf 
saded  by  one  Niefaolas,  by  some  writers  men'^ 
)ned  as  also  a  priest^  by  others  as  only  a  yontlb,. 
it  much  superior  in  either  age  or  sense  to  the 
it.  The  honour  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
I  followers  elevated  him  beyond  measure.  Hav*t 
1^  seULted  him  on  a  sort  of  triumphal  car,  they 
^Ssed  around  his  person,  as  if  it  deserved  the 
)8t  reverential  care;  and  he  was  nearly  oveW 
elmed'by  the  numbers  who  sought  to  possess 
mselves  of  some  fragment  of  his  garments,  of* 
my  Hiiiig  nf hich  he  had  rendered  sacred  by  pos*^ 
ang.'  •  • 

V'hatever  was  the  immediate  motive  which  in<^ 
ed  fanaticism  or  imposture  to  prepare  these 
ims  for  destrdction,  the  design,  in  a  certain; 
e,  Bueoeeded.  Traversing  Baxony,  and  making' 
r  way  through  the  toilsome  passes  of  the  Alps,' 
Gemlaiis  arrived  at  Genoa,  where  their  pre- 
e  ezicited  the  most  lively  astonishment.  The^ 
ich,  in  the  mean  time,  were  collected  near' 
3^   whence  they  set  out  for  Marseilles,  and 
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retched  that  city  without  any  diminatian  of  thai 
ardour.  The  roate  of  the  yoong  crusaders  «ai 
marked  by  tamultaoiis  expressions  of  devotioiL  md 
confidence  in  snpematnral  support.  *^  O  Lonl 
Jesns  Christ  I  restore  .to  us  thy  cross,  "  was  .th«r 
constant  cry.  When  they  were  asked  respect* 
ing  the  intention  of  their  journey,  **  To  viat 
the  Holy  Land, "  was  their  reply ;  and  if.  any  of 
them  were  detained  by  their  friends  or  pareati 
from  parsuing  the  demgn,  they  employed  evetf 
fri  till  they  succeeded  in  rejoining  their  oompa« 
nions.  ^  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  resolirtioii 
with  which  they  had  borne  the  fatigues  of.. the 
journey,,  they  presented-  a  miserable  spectacie  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Genoa  and  Marseilles,  when 
they  assembled  under  the  walls  of  those  citaea. 
Several  dissolute  wretches  of  both  sexaa  had  joiiK 
ed  the  bands  on  the  way;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  children  were  despoiled  of  their  clothing,  and 
whatever  little  stores  they  posMsaed*  Some  «£ 
^em.had  strayed  from  the  beaten  trads,  and 
dered  about  till  they  perished  with  ftitigue  or 
ger ;  and  the  others  had  undergone  so  .much  prn 
▼ation  and  misery,  that  they  all  aeemed  eqnaUy 
doomed  to  an  untimely  end. 
.  The  spirits  of  the  unfortunate  children  had  beea 
kept  up  to  this  period,  by  the  expectation  thai 
miracles  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  wonld  ba 
wrought  in  their  favour.  It  was  their  ooafident 
l>elief,  that,  when  they  arrived  on  the  sheraa  .of 
die  Mediterranean,  they  should  find  the  watoia 
dried  up,  and  a. path  made  JFor  them  through  the 
l^ed  of  the  sea.  .On  discovering-  that  the  waves 
had  not  changed  their  course,  the  hopes  oif  the 
cmsaders  received,  *  considerable  check;  ami  at 
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Genoa  they  were  thrown  into  still  greater  conster^ 
nation,  hy  the  Senate's  issuing  an  order  for  their 
departure  from  the  city.  A  very  few  had  the  good 
fiortune  to  interest  some  of  the  inhabitants  in  their 
fiiTonr ;  and  they  are  said  to  ha^e  been  the  ances- 
tors of  some  of  ^e  noblest  families  in  Italy.  The 
rest  suffered  the  same  mberies,  in  endeavouring  to 
etreat  to  their  homes,  as  they  had  undergone  in 
their  prerious  journey.  In  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed,  they  were  derided  as  idiots ; 
and  when  asked  what  had  induced  them  to  leave 
their  country,  they  replied;  they  could  not  tell 
wliat.  Hunger  and  fatigue  spared  few  of  these 
tictittM  to  the  barbarous  errors  of  the  age ;  and 
they  perished  either  in  the  woods,  or  passes  of  the 
mountains  through  which  they  endeavoured  to  find 
their  way. 

The  troop  which  had  arrived  at  Marseilles  shared 
k  ffimilar  fate.  Their  expectations  had  been  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  drying  up  of  the  sea ;  and 
the  miracle  failing,  they  had  no  means  of  prose* 
eating  their  design.  A  number  of  them  yielded 
to  the  disappointment,  and  returned  home;  but 
the  great^Br  part  remuned  anxiously  looking  for 
any  opportunity  of  passing  the  sea  to  Syria.  In 
this  situation, they  were  found  by  two  merchants 
of  the  city,  whose  names  are  not  inapplicable  to 
their  characters.  Hugh  Ferrens  and  William 
Porcns  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
Saraceni,  and  found  no  article  of  commerce  more 
profitable  than  European  youths.  The  opporttf- 
nity  now  offered  them,  of  entering  largely  into  a 
speculation  of  thb  kind,  was  not  to  be  neglected ; 
sad  they  proposed  to  the  deluded  children,  to  con- 
vey them  in  vessels  of  their  own  to  the  place  of 
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destmation.  DeTotion  was  the  ^le  motive  ^)ildi 
ihete  wretches  professed  to  have  in  view ;  aad 
iheir  plan  sncceeded  to  admiration.  The  cnisadefs 
accepted  their  offer  with  many  expressions  of  gn>' 
titnde.  The  miracle^  in  one  sense,  seemed  accom- 
plished ;  and  they  joyfully  emharked  in  the  seven 
vessels  prepared  for  their  reception.  At  the  close 
of  the  second  day  a  violent  storm  arose^  and  the 
^et,  which  had  approached  the  island  of  St  Pi- 
erre, was  threatened  with  instant  destruction.  Two 
of  the  ships  were  swallowed  up  hy  the  waves,  and 
all  on  board  perished.  The  other  five  managed 
%o  outlive  the  storm,  and  were  carried  into  the 
ports  of  Alexandria  and  Bugi,  where  the  cmsiaders 
were  landed,  and  immediately  sold  for  slaves.  The 
Ci^iph  of  Egypt  bought  forty,  who  are  said  tp 
have  been  all  in  holy  orders,  by  which,  however, 
we  are  not  to  understand  that  they  were  older 
jthan  the  rest,  the  church  of  Rome  conferring  oon* 
secration  at  a  very  early  age.  These'  young  derb 
were  brought  up  by  their  master  with  the  greatest 
care,  but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  common  report 
of  the  chroniclers,  not  one  of  the  captives  could 
.be  prevailed  on  to  renounce  his  religion.  Of  toe 
remainder,  twelve  perished  as  martyrs  to  their 
faith  ;  and  the  few  who  succeeded  in  reaching  Pto- 
^emais,  amazed  the  Christians  of  that  city  with 
their  melancholy  recital.  Accustomed  as  the  fiuth- 
ful  bad  been  to  miracles  and  prodigies,  they  conU 
p0t  account  for  this  strange  expedition ;  and  it  a 
worthy  of  observation,  that  they  considered  it  as 
ff,  terrible  proof  that  the  nations  of  Europe  were  in 
a  state  of  dissolution,  and  were  left  without  laws 
or  government  either  human  or  divine. 
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Mj|i$7'qntetioii8  ante  in  tbe'iiiliid  oh.  the 


J^l^.cop8idOTati<»i  of  this  r«ciuil.    Wbat.wn  ife 
Iwiiditioii  of  the  people  in  geiiend»  if  m  maof  thoi^ 
^oid  chjldreii  eonld  be  permitted  to  coiigfegste^  and 
4$F<)^  themgelree  to  fdmost  certain  deatraetion? 
^d  if  the  p^reats  or  frieilds  of  these  young  de  voleea 
oppoaed,  but  in  rain,  their  ezpedttioo»  to  what  cir»> 
camatfuloe  loreite  to  attribute'  the  extreme  weafc- 
neaifof  parental  authority  in  those  times? — ^Was  it 
jthat  nature  l^d  then  less  power  than  now,  or  was 
it  that  Uie  priesthood  had  tosnrped  the  rights  of 
dimiestic  tal^f  and  by  that  means  put  the  whole 
beautiful  economy  of  hmnan  life  and  its  rdaUona 
|n  constant  peril?  The  strongest  feeling  of  disgust 
at  tii^  concein,  appears  to  have  been  manifeated  in 
G^iioa*    Is  not  this  anoAer  indicatito  of  thassa- 
perior  intelligence  of  the  inaritime  cities  of  Italy 
to  the  other  £urt>pean  States?  And, .lastly,  how 
ifie  we  to  t'egard  the  chamcter  of  Innocent,  on  ^m- 
tiinifce  the  condition  of  the  Church,  when  we.fiul 
him  expressing  no  horror  nt  the  wretched,  folly*  of 
Ihese  childtfen^  and  only  remarking,  when  infermi- 
ed  of  their  miaeries)  '*  They  reproach  u»  for.baing: 
|>lnnged  in  slisep,  while  they  fly  to  the  defence,  of 
the  Holy  Land."*  .  We  might  add.  to  these  qnei^ 
tiims ;  but  the  ahoTO  are  sv^cient  to  indicate  the- 
cnriojns  jiatui'e  Of  the  subject,  and  how  it  may^ 
M^e  to  illustrate  the  state  of  thiugs  when,  th» 
Fontiff  employed  the  powers  of  the  Church  againal 
the  Albigenses. 

'.  A  signal  yictoiy  obtained  about  this  petiiod 
5^er  the  Moors,  who  had  long  established  thehr 
dominion  in  Spain,  added  considerahiy  to  the  rer 

•  Albert  de  Sudt. 
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Boltttion  with  which  Innbcent  published  the  new 
ernsade.  Hitherto,  his  efforts  had  been  utteiid^ 
with  Httle  success,  imd  he  saw  no  prospect  eC 
awakening  the  siiunberiog  warriors,  unless  by  some 
Measure  which  should  ezdte  the  attentiim  of  ^e 
whole  Christian  world.  To  this  end,  ^ierefors^ 
he  determined  on  calling  a  general  council  at 
Rome ;  and  in  the  letters  which  he  circulated  for 
that  purpose,  he  strongly  appealed  to  the  feelings 
and  consciences  of  all  the  princes,  barons  'and 
knights,  who  acknowledged  his  spiritual  sovereign- 
iy.  He  also  encouraged  the  faiilifnl  of  all  ranks 
lo  jobi  the  standard  of  the  cross,  as  the  surest  me- 
thod of  obtaining  the  full  remission  of  their  sins ; 
and  inflamed  their  hopes  of  victory,  by  declaring 
lliat  the  final  doom  of  the  felse  prophet  and  his 
f<d]o¥rN«  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  Moslem  ter- 
ritories were  about  to  be  added  to  Christendom. 
Churchmen  of  distinction  were  exhorted  to  furnish 
a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  and  to  contrifaute 
thdr  wealth  to  the  enterprise.  Towns  and  vil- 
lages received  the  same  directions;  and  the  princes 
or  barons  who  could  not  give  their  personal  ser- 
rices,  were  summoned  to  assist,  by  donations  £tted 
to  their  rank  and  possessions.  Preachers  of  the 
crusade  were  chosen  from  the  most  eloquent  of  lbs 
clergy,  among  whom  were  the  Cardinal  de  Coni^ 
^a,  the  Pope's  legate  in  France,  and  several  hi* 
afaops.  Not  content  with  thus  exerting  himself 
among  the  faithful  of  Europe,  Innocent  sent  letten 
4md  ambJEissadors  to  the  East,  charging  the  Chris- 
tians there  to  employ  all  their  energy  in  seconding 
his  designs  for  their  defivery.  At  ibe  same  time, 
he^  tried  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  on  the  Saivcen 
princes,  whom  he  endeavoured  td  convince  of  their 
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qjntio^  m  retiiiiiiig  the  Holy  Land  from  Umi, 
^bristians,  its  right^  poesesson;  and  to  alarm^ 
7  assuring  them,  that  the  Lord  was  ready  to  re- 
eife  again  his  disciplfs  into  faTonr,  and  restore 
lem  to  their  heritage. 

The  Cardinal  de  Coorfon^  and  the  celebrated, 
imes  de  Vitri,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  most  re-. 
ectfal  attention  to  their  exhortations.  While 
B  people  expressed  their  reverence  for  these  dis*. 
guished  preachers,  by  receiving  the  cross  at 
iir  bands,  the  princes  promised  to  devote  a  part 
their  revenues  to  the  enterprise ;  and  the  King^ 
France  extended  bis  piety  and  liberality  to  tha 
:ietb  part  of  the  income  derived  from  his  do^ 
ns.  These  successes  assured  Innocent  that  he» 
aid  finally  establish  the  great  object  of  bis. 
n ;  and  after  every  preparation  had  been  ipoade^ 
ender  the  assembly  as  splendid  as  posstUot  the 
3cil  met  in  the  Lateran;  where  having  de-, 
d  upon  the  ruin  of  the  Albigenses,  the  Count: 
^'houlouse  who  had  aided  them,  and  all  others 
ged  in  the  same  cause,  decrees  were  passed 
Tosecnting  the  Syrian  crusade  with  all  possible 
stcb.  The  pulpits  again  resounded  with  tbi^ 
i;etic  appeals  of  the  bishops,  and  the  Christiai^ 
I  seemed  once  more  prepared  to  follow  the 
tea  of  its  sovereign ;  but  before  the  desigUr 
1  had  occupied  so  many  years  of  bis  life,  could 
ecated.  Innocent  was  tidcen  ill  and  expired. 

D.  1 2 16.  This  Pontiff  was  succeeded  by. 
rius  IIL,  who,  the  day  after  his  elevation,r 

to  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  to  acquaint  hiaor 
his  resolution  to  follow  the  counsels  of  hi& 
seaeor*^  The  wars  of  England  and  France,^ 
1  facty '  the  pditical  condition  of  aU  ]^nro]^» 
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4till  proved  a  fdrmidable '  obstacle  to  the  cn»«dd; 
and  but  for  the  zeal  of  FVederic  of  Germany,  and 
Beveral  of  the  bishops  atid  prices  of  that  natim, 
it  18  a  qnestioD  vrhetbier  it '  would  have  ever  taken 
iplaoe.  The  perBuasions  of  the  Emperor,  who,  hoir- 
•ver,  had  no  present  means  for  prosecuting'  thd  )ex- 
Tpedition,  induced  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  Brahaat, 
Moravia,  and  Linbourg ;  the  Archbishop  of  May- 
>^nce;  the  Bishops  of  Passau,  Bamberg,  Stras- 
ibonrg,  Munster,  and  Utrecht,  with  many  other  of 
>fheir  powerful  countrymen,  to  depart,  without  fer- 
«dier  delay,  for  Syria.  Before  these  embarked,  they 
^vi'ere  joined  by  Andrew  II.  King  of  Hungary, 
who  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  to 
lUfil  the  vow  which  his  dying  father  had  imposed 
itpon  him,  to .  fight  for  the  restoiation  of  Jern- 
Mvm-  ' 

The  North  was  at  this  period  in  a  singular  state 
of  agitation. '  The  fei^ling  which  had  induced  the 
<ihurch  and  the  King  of  France  to  persecnite  the 
Albigenses,  afforded  an  ample  plea  for  the  Tetatonic 
Knights  and  their  confederates  to  attack  and  exter- 
minate the  Prussians.  There  was  something  more 
Urorldly,  perhaps,  iii  the  outward  appearaifce  of  tke 
latter,  the  ambition  of  warriors  being  less  e^f 
concealed  than  that  of  corrupt  churchmeti ;  but 
the  guilt  of  both  these  bloody  massacres  had'  its 
origin  in  the  same  corruptions — the  aamc^  wiM 
perversion  of  the  truth,  and  its  divine,  humanising 
•doctrines.  But,  leaving  their  countrymen  to  ei»- 
'vert  the  barbarians  of  Pirussia  as  they  best  m^ 
tiie  crusaders  proceeded  to  Spolatro.  They  thence 
sailed  to  Cypnis,  where  they  were  met  by  depu- 
ties from  the  King  of  Jetusalem,  and  the  diAiwit 
<Wett  of  knights.   Aimmbwof  Italian  and  ftttwh 
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.cnMentbo  join^  them  here;  atfd  LiuigiuiVi 

Idagoi  the  island,  prafeaaed  bis  determinatioa  tp 
Moonipaay  them  in  their  expeditipn. 

The  majf  thos  reinforced,  shortly  after  set.  saji 
for  Palestine,  and  arrived  without  accident  at 
Ptolemais.  Bat  famine,  that  constant  sooui^  of  the 
EiaFQp^n  srinaments,  speedily  stopped  the.  tri- 
unphs  with  which  their  arrival  had  been  greeted  ; 
iD(l  they  were  obliged  to  remove  without  deli^ 
)to  those  parts  of  the  country  possessed  by  the  Si- 
icens.  Malek- Adel,  who  had  abdicated  the  throne 
.  favour  of  his  sons,  had  counselled  them  not  to 
icoanter  the  Christians  in  the  field,  but  to  leaive 
em  to  diapers^,  which  they  were  likely  soon  to 
,  either  from  want  of  supplies. or  from  the  dis- 
MiooBfi  which  had  ruined  so  many  other  expe£- 
Ds.  The  crusaders,  therefore,,  advanced  with- 
;  interruption,  and  reached  the  banks  of.  the 
dan,  in  the  sacred  waters  of  which  they  bathed^ 

then  traversed  the  plains  of  Jericho  and  tl|e 
^es  of  the  Lake  Gennezareth.  On  their  return 
'tolemais,  after  this  bloodless  expedition,  the 
&,  either  ashamed  of  such  a  useless  campaigp, 
«rfal  of  suffering  their  soldiers  to  remain  ia- 
e,  resolved  to  attack  the  strong  fortresses  of 
nt  Tabor.    The  passes  of  this  rocky  eminence 

defended  by  the  Moslems  with  great  skill 
>ravery  ;  but  the ,  cmsadeni  drove  them  froai 
defences,  and  were  on  the  point  of  entering 
»rtree8y  when  they  were  seized  with  a  sudden 
,  and  commenced  a  hasty  retreat.  What- 
vas  the    cause  of  this  circumstance,  it  pre- 

the  ^eatest  discontent  among  the  Chrif- 
>f  Ptolemais.  The  Patriarch,  who  had  a^- 
inied  the  army,  bearing  a  fragment  of  the 

z2 
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'true  croas,  expressed  himself  disgnited  at  Ae  oi^ 
<4nct  of  the  wutiors,  and  refosed  any  loBgerto 
enconrage  them  by  his  presence.  An  expedition 
into  Phoenicia  was  productive  of  no  better  eflfectB 
than  those  abore  mentioned ;  and  a  separation  of 
the  forces  being  agreed  upon,  the  campaign  ended 
as  uselessly  as  ft  had  begun.  The  death  of  the 
King  of  Cyprus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Hungarian 
monarch,  tended  still  further  to  dispirit  the  Sy- 
tian  Christians  ;  atid  the  prophecy  of  Malek-Add 
•seemed  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished. 

A.  D.  1218.     There  was  far  less  unity  among 
the  later  crusaders  than  among  their  predecessor^ ; 
\and  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  powerful  and 
pervading  enthusiasm  which  inspired  ^e  fOniMi^» 
'  no  longer  existed  to  agitate  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom by  one  simultaneous  electric  shock.     In 
'  the  present  instance,  this  was  so  far  fortunate,  that 
the  Christians  of  Palestine  had  still  champions  in 
<eserve ;  and  had  only  lost,  by  the  discomfiture 
and  separation  of  the  late  armament,  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  defenders.     Shortly  after  the  de[wr- 
ture  of  Andrew,  Ptolemais  was  crowded  with  a 
•large  body  of  French,  Italian,  and  German  cra- 
«aders,  who,  having  vanquished  the  Moors  in  Por- 
iugal,  came  to  reap  fresh  glory  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  a  project  wbidi  had 
long  possessed  the  minds  of  the  fiaithfnl,  bo^  in 
Europe  and  the  East ;  and  the  time  now  appeared 
'<to  have  arrived  when  that  design  might  be  carried 
into  execution.  The  Duke  of  Austria,  die  Count  of 
Holland,  and  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  accordingly 
united  their  respective  forces;  and,  embarking  at 
Ptolemais,  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  Damietta,  a  strong 
rfortress  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river. 
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iwroimded  hy  a  triple  wall,  was  also  defended  by 
I  (/onble  rampart  on  the  side  of  the  Nile,  and  by  a 
owet  built  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  across 
r^jeh  8  bogs  iron  chain  was  suspended,  extending 
rom  tbe  tower  to  the  batteries.  The  conntry,  at 
be  time  the  crusaders  pitched  their  tents  before 
)amiett8,  was  smiling  in  all  the  Inxuriousness  of  an 
igyptian  spring.  The  orange  and  citron  groves 
ere  in  fall  bloom ;  palm-trees,  jasmines,  syca- 
ores,  and  a  variety  of  odoriferous  shrubs,  bnng 
leir  graceful  foliage  along  the  banks  of  the  stream ; 
id  the  wide  and  level  plains  beyond  were  covered 
ith  rich  harvests  of  rice. 

The  delicious  scenes  which  every  where  'Ibet 
e  gaze  of  tbe  crusaders,  served  not  a  little  to 
flame  their  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
antry.  The  tower  in  the  river  was  first  attack- 
,  but  the  assailants  were  driven  back  with  loqs. 
ley  next  attempted  it  on  another  side,  broke  the 
dge  which  connected  it  with  the  city,  and  pre- 
yed an  immense  tower,  which  they  contrived  to 
id  on  two  ships,  bound  together  with  heavy 
ims  and  chains.  The  Duke  of  Austria  had  the 
amand  of  this  machine ;  and,  on  the  day  ap- 
Qted|  three  hundred  warriors  mounted  it  in  full 
lour.  The  vessels  then  moved  slowly  to  the 
at  of  attack.  The  battle  was  carried  on  by 
l»  and  javelins  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Greek 
on  tbe  other.  At  length,  and  in  the  very  heat 
;he  conflict,  the  tower  of  the  Christians  ap- 
red  in  flames;  the  standard  of  the  chief  was 
I  floating  down  the  river ;  and  the  terrified  be- 
ers, who  watched  the  battle  from  the  shore, 
prostrate  upon  the  earth,  imploring  the  mercy 
iearen*     Their  prayers  seemed  to  be  heard  ; 
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for  iodtaad^  the  flames  died  away,  tlie 
renewed  the  assault,  and  the  Moslems  ^»eedily 
threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered.  The  pii- 
sonersy  when  led  into  the  camp,  required,,  it  is 
said,  to  see  the  men  clothed  in  white,  and  bear- 
ing white  arms,  who  had  conquered  them;  bat 
no  sach  persons  were  to  be  found  among  the  war- 
riors ;  and  the  crusaders  then  knew,  it  is  fbrtber 
added,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  sent  his  an- 
gels to  attack  the  tower. 

The  prosperous  termination  of  this  eucoanter 

*  gaFe  the  Christians  an  important  advantage  over 

the  enemy ;  and  the  death  of  Malek-Adel,  whicli 

.oqpirred  at  the  sanoe  time,  contributed  s^iU  far- 
ther to  open  a  prospect  of  success*  That,  ver 
ieran  chief,  though  he  had  resigned  the  reins  ef 
government,  continued  to  be  regarded  by  the  Sa- 
racens as  their  protector  in  all  times  of  difBcnity* 

.  His  united  piety  and  valour  had  obtained  him  the 
appellation  of  the  "  Sword  of  Religion  ;"  and  his 

^  moderation,  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
wisdom  with  which  he  directed  the  affairs  of  the 

,  states  he  governed,  are  represented  as  having  been 
equal  to  his  valour.  We  must  allow  somethiig 
for  Oriental  exaggeration,  in  the  pictures  whici 

.  are  drawn  of  this  prince  by  Saracen  historians; 
and  it  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  he  acquired 
the  sovereignty,  by  usurping  the  rights  of  his  bro- 
ther's children ;  but  the  above  accounts  seem  to 
approach  much  nearer  the  truth,  than  the  pr^n- 
diced  abuses  of  his  enemies  ;  and,  with  regard  to 

.  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  the  throne^  be 

probably  justified  the  usurpation,  both  in  his  own 

e^es,  and  in  those  of  his  subjects,  by  the  ruioow 

,  dissensions  which  prevailed  among  the  yoimgpmi- 
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mf^  their  imbecillity,  and  bis  own  capability  of 
test4fnag  the  nation  to  its  former  prosperous  con* 
dition — a  justification  whic^h  would  not  be  valid  in 
these  days,  but  which  hardly  left  the  idea  of  usur- 
pation, when  inheritance  by  immediate  descent 
was  not  fully  established,  and  thrones  were  com- 
monly disposed  of  more  by  force  or  merit  than  by 
aw. 

Instead  of  taking  immediate  advantage  of  their 
iresent  prosperity,  the  crusaders,  by  some  unac- 
onntaUe  fatality,  resigned  themselves  to  sloth  and 
lactivity,  and  neglected  any  measures  either  for  ' 
arsning  their  conquests,  or  rendering  useful  that 
bich  they  had  obtained.  The  Saracens,  after  the 
^tb  of  Malek- Adel,  were  thrown  into  the  greatest 
Border,  by  the  incapacity  of  his  sons.  But  the 
nsaders  made  no  attempt  at  interfering  with  their 
vernment ;  and  several  thousands  of  them  de- 
rted  for  Europe,  but  were  lost  in  the  passage, 
hers  soon  supplied  their  places  in  the  camp* 
mry  II.  of  England  sent  out  several  of  his  bra- 
t  knightSy  who  now  arrived  at  Damietta,  and 
crasaders  were  encouraged  by  the  arrival,  about 
same  time,  of  the  Cardinal  de  Cour^ou,  and 
Cardihal  Pelagius ;  the  former  being  distin- 
ihed  by  his  piety  and  eloquence ;  the  latter  by 
treasnres  which  he  brought  with  him,  as  the 
tribations  of  the  faithful,  as  also  by  his  ambi- 
and  his  arrogance.  A  slight  victory  which  the 
ps  gained  under  his  guidance,  increased  the  pr&- 
ption  of  this  haughty  prelate,  and  the  Cardinal 
!oiir^aii  dying  soon  after,  he  subjected  every  one 
18  authority.  The  vrinter  season  now  brought 
it  a  variety  of  sufferings.  Want  of  food  and 
;er   g;reatly  weakened  the  troops,  and  iome' 
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defeats  wbich  they  met  with  in  their  cpnfitant^, 
coantera  with  the  enemy,  threw  them  into  despair. 

A.  D.  1219.  There  is  little  to  interest  in  this 
period  of  the  cmsades.  The  energy  of  the  Chris-* 
tians  was  wasted  in  partial  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  and  their  enthusiasm  became  every  day 
less  visible.  One  battle,  however,  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  the  defeat  which  thQ  faithful  8ustaine4 
was  predicted,  according  to  his  own  account,  by 
the  celebrated  Francis  d'Assisse.  That  remark-, 
able  baron  had  lately  arrived  from  Europe,  and 
had  traversed  sea  and  land,  to  proclaim  his  doc- 
trines among  infidels  as  well  as  Christians.  la 
his  youth  he  united,  to  a  strong  imagination,  a 
deep  veneration  for  all  things  connected  with  re- 
ligion ;  and  one  day  hearing  that  passage  of  scrip- 
ture, in  which  it  is  said,  *'  Carry  neither  gold,  nor 
silver,  nor  money,  in  your  scrip,  nor  sandals  nor 
stores,  "  he  took  the  directions  as  applying  literal- 
ly to  those  who  heard  it,  and  thenceforth  devoted 
himself  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  privation.  He 
met  with  little  success  in  Egypt,' though  he  arm- 
ed himself  with  the  sanctity  of  a  prophet,  and  had 
the  boldness  to  present  himself  before  the  Sultan^ 
to  persuade  him  to  embrace  the  gospel.  On  re- 
turning to  Europe,  he  established  the  order  of 
Minor  Friars,  celebrated  as  well  for  the  strong  and 
heroic  piety  of  some  of  its  early  members^  as  for 
the  corruption  into  which  it  subsequently  fell. 

Both  armies  remained  in  anxious  suspense  as  to 
the  final  issue  of  the  struggle.  At  length  Malek- 
kamel,  the  Sultan  of  Cairo,  offered  the  Christians 
peace,  and  on  terms  which  it  might  be  imagined 
Would  be  immediately  accepted  by  the  warriors  of 
*he  cross.     The  delivery  of  Jerusalem  was  tfcs 
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Drofesse^ object  of  the  war;  and  Jenualem  the 
Saltan  DOW  consented  to  yield.  It  is  trne,  he  had 
trerionsly  demolished  the  fortifications  and  walls ; 
at  the  Holy  City  was  thus  within  the  reach  of 
le  foitiifal;  and  it  only  required  their  ceasing 
om  a  vseless  contest,  to  become  again  the  so^ 
am  of  thousands  of  devout  worshippers.  -  The 
log  of  Jemsalem,  and  almost  all  the  chiefii 
d  knights  in  the  army,  were  eager  to  accept  this 
r  proposal  of  the  Saltan;  bat  the  Cardinal 
lagios  strennonsly  opposed  their  councils,  ai^- 
,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  defend  the  city 
inst  the  Saracens,  whenever  they  should  choose 
recommence  the  war.  .  Few  of  his  auditors 
e  convinced  of  this  reasoning ;  bat  they  were 
^ed  to  yield  to  his  authority,  and  hostilities 
0  renewed.  The  siege  of  Damietta  was  now 
ied  on  with  greater  vigour,  and  the  Cardinal 
loyed  both  his  power  and  persuasion  to  urge 
crusaders  forwiml.  The  boldness  and  energy 
lis  conduct  were  perhaps  the  best  support 
h  the  fiuthful  at  present  could  have  had ;  and 
;ity  was  so  closely  blockaded,  that  no  snpplies 
Y  kind  could  be  conveyed  to  its  relief. 
16  sorties  of  the  garrison,  the  defiances  of  the 
lors  wbo  crowded  the  ramparts,  and  the  con« 
attempts  made  by  the  Saracens  to  relieve  the 
»  iiad  hitherto  kept  up  the  stir  and  clamour 
r.  Bat  tbe  bustle  of  the  siege  gradually  sub* 
No  sally  was  attempted  by  the  besieged  ; 
iisadere  were  undisturbed  by  any  efforts  of 
foslem  to  aid  their  brethren ;  and  not  a  sol- 
rss  to  be  seen  on  the  walls.  A  gloomy  and 
like   sileoce  prevailed.     For  some  days  the 
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.Cbristians  watched  the  fortifittatipiMy  Mt  'kaififf^ 
how  to  accoimt  for  die  tnnquiUity  which  reigiMld 
juronud  them.     At  leiif^,  in  the  middle  of  a  w^ 
•lid  9tonD7  November  iugbt»  the  Cardind  P^^[iiil 
gave  orders  for  a  secret  assaulu   The  heary  roar  4if 
ihe  tempest  prerented  any  other  soand  froai  heni|; 
lieardy  and  a  small  band  of  the  bravest  men  aacended 
the  walls  by  means  of  spaling-ladders*    Th^y  accaiti- 
plished  their  purpose  nndisturbed ;  and  a  few  Moe* 
(ems  wbom  they  found  on  the  ramparts  were  m* 
atantly  despatched.     No  otheia  appeared  to  avfesi 
their  progress ;  and  the  first  assailants  beii^  join* 
ed  by  more,  they  took  poesesnon  of  a  tdwer^  and 
expressed  their  triamph  by  singing  a  hym^  ^ 
thanksgif  ing.    This  was  answered  by  the  real  of 
the  armyi  draam  out  in  order  of  battle  at  the  foot 
of  the  samparts.    The  Cardinal  then  be|^aiiiag 
the  Te  Deum,  the  anthem  was  sang  l^  nil*  dw 
troops;  and  as  soon  as  it  aras  fimshed»  the  ^atea  of 
Damietta  were  toni  down,  and  the  whoW  araiy 
rushed  into  ;the  city.     The  day  was  bow  W^ 
daarnings  and  with  die  first  ray  of  light.  the^HlB* 
querors  proceeded  to  secure  their  victory*    Btl 
even  yet^  not  an  enemy  appeared  to  r&^tlhbmt  aad 
they  beg^  cautiously  to  traverse  the  silent  aad 
e^pty  streets.     No  signs  were  to  be  dieeovi»a4 
that  the  place  was  inhabited,  b;it  a  fetid  aadrtaf- 
fcicatiag  smeli  prevailed  as  they  penetfatfd.lals 
the  town.    When  they  entered  the  public  sgoe^ 
the  mystery  was  revealed.     Hundreds  of  covpMs 
lay  exposed  to  the  sight,  exhibiting  all  the  nadu 
of  fiunine.     Every  street  aud  buildings  were  filkd 
with  the  same  melancholy  objectSrand'the  waniois 
shuddered  with  horror  when  they  found  thsDh 
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)hnM.(lnii  enTironed  with  the  dead.  Of  the  few 
TVtcbed  inhabitants  who  were  atill  livingy  some 
ere  in  the  laat  agonies,  and  othen  were  ciying 
r  help,  which  it  now  seemed  almost  froitltes  t6 
brd  them.  Several  of  those  who  had  thus  sur* 
'ed  their  fellow-snfferers  were  children,  who  kept 
itiooally  crying  out  for  bread,  while  others  werb 
n  hanging  at  the  breasts  of  their  mothers,  wh^i 
I  died  in  giving  them  nonrishment. 
3y  the  conquest  of  Damietta,  the  cmsaders 
lined  a  great  and  Taluable  spoil ;  hat  it  was 
etime  before  they  could  Tentore  to  inhabit  it ; 
the  Saracens  who  had  survived,  were  employe 
D  cleansing  it  from  the  impurities  which  co* 
d  the  streets. 

.D.  1221.  The  important  conquest  which  the 
stians  had  thus  obtained,  filled  the  Mussulnuui, 
s  with  affright ;  but,  for  a  time,  the  indeter- 
tion  of  the  former  saved  them  from  the  perils 

which  they  were  menaced.  The  King  oJF 
alem,  not  able  to  endure  the  haughty  demean* 
f  the  Cardinal,  separated  himself  from  Uie 
in  disgosti  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
s  expressed  an  equal  dislike  to  the  overbear- 
ndact  of  the  prelate.  On  the  arrival  of  fresh 

from  Europe,  he  prepared  to  atti&mpt  the 
e  of  Caior;  but  he  was  opposed  by  the 
m  voice  of  the  warriors;  and  obliged  t6 
t  traDqnillity,  by  begging  the  King  to  return 
caoip.  John. acceded  to  the  request ;  and 
ef  men  in  the  army  were  again  summoned 
ide   ita   future  operations.      The  Cardinal 

the  council,  and  delivered  the  same  opif 

before  respecting  the  attack  on  Cairo.  He 

II.  2  A 
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Bpoke  with  great  vehemence,  and  urged  his  opi- 
nion more  as  the  commands  of  a  sovereign, 
than  as  the  advice  of  an  ecclesiastic  to  free  war- 
riors. His  zeal  was  seconded  by  the  other  pre* 
lates ;  but  notwithstanding  his  rank  and  impetu- 
osity, the  King  of  Jerusalem  offered  a  strong  op- 
position to  the  proposed  nndertaking,  showing  the 
extreme  hazard  of  the  design,  and  observing,  that 
they  had  not  assembled  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross  to  besiege  Thebes,  Babylon,  and  Memphis, 
but  to  deliver  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  proper 
place  for  the  faithful  to  seek  as  an  asylum  from 
their  enemies.  This  prudent  and  pious  counsel 
was  instantly  adopted  by  most  of  the  barons  and 
knights  who  were  present  at  the  meeting ;  but  the 
Cardinal  replied,  that  it  was  pusillanimity,  and  not 
caution,  which  led  to  this  opinion ;  and  he  also  in- 
timated, that  whoever  offered  any  further  opposi- 
tion to  his  will,  would  incur  the  danger  of  excom- 
munication. 

By  these  means  the  Cardinal  prevuled ;  and  the 
army,  amounting  to  about  seventy  thousand  men, 
began  its  march,  a  fleet  laden  with  stores  and  war- 
like instruments  proceeding  at  the  same  time  up 
the  Nile.  The  crusaders  continued  their  route, 
without  meeting  an  enemy,  till  they  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  Delta,  when  they  came  in  sig^t 
of  the  Saracen  forces  encamped  on  the  plain  of 
Mansoura.  The  most  strenuous  efforts  had  been 
made  by  the  Sultan  to  collect  a  force  capable  of 
meeting  the  crusaders,  and  all  Mussulman  princes 
had  contributed  their  support  on  the  occasion. 
But  he  still  felt  himself  unprepared  to  cope  with 
the  flower  of  European  warriors ;  and  preferred 
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raiog  again  for  peace,  to  riskbg  the  fate  of  himself 
wdhls  subjects  on  the  isane  of  a  battle.  He» 
berefore,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Christian  camp, 
barged  with  an  offer  of  surrendering  the  entire 
ngdooi  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  crusaders  laying 
»fvn  their  arms.  The  King,  as  formerly,  ex- 
essed  his  strong  desire  to  accept  these  terms  ; 
t  they  were  again  rejected  at  the  instigation  of 
!  Cardinal.  The  Sultan,  on  receiving  the  an- 
}r  of  the  cmsaders,  redoubled  his  exertions  to 
el  their  attacks,  and  the  oyerilowing  of  the  river 
mded  his  efforts.  A  retreat  nras  then  corn- 
iced by  the  discomfited  Christians.  Three 
ired  priests  perished  on  board  the  vessels  in 
;h  they  sought  to  escape  the  enemy.  The 
!  body  of  the  forces  was  attacked  by  the  Sul- 
rith  his  Ethiopians,  who  terrified  the  faithful 
leir  black  and  savage  forms ;  the  flood-gates 
e  Nile  were  also  opened,  and  many  of  the 
rs  perished  in  the  waters,  as  they  slept  on 
ound.  Throwing  down  their  arms  and  bag- 
such  of  the  troops  as  escaped  the  enemy  fled 
greatest  dismay  ;  and  not  even  an  attempt 
ade  to  restore  order.  It  was  now  the  Car- 
turn  to  sue  for  peace,  and  he  was  obliged 
'  the  surrender  of  Daroietta,  for  permission  to 
an  molested  to  Ptolemais.  The  moderation 
3k-Kainel  induced  that  prince  to  listen  to 
'opofials  ;  and  having  sent  his  son  to  inform 
istians  of  his  decision,  the  King  of  Jerusa- 
Q  Cardinal,  and  several  of  the  chiefs,  pro- 
to  the  Sultan's  camp  to  await  the  fulfil- 
the  treaty.  The  crusaders  who  had  beea 
amietta  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  without 
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many  threats,  to  surrender  ;  and  nothing  remained 
to  com'fort  the  faithful,  or  remove  some  of  the 
odium  which  the  chiefs  had  incurred,  but  the  a- 
greement  of  the  Saracens  to  restore  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross.  This  circumstance  deserves  to 
he  remarked,  not  for  any  importance  in  the  oc- 
currence itself,  but  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
state  of  feeling  among  the  Moslems.  A  change 
surely  of  no  slight  nature  must  have  taken  place 
in  their  religious  character  since  the  times  of  the 
heroic  and  devout  Saladin,  who  could  not  be  per- 
suaded, on  any  account,  to  surrender  either  Jeru- 
salem or  the  wbod  of  the  cross,  which  had  been 
more  than  once  offered  to  the  Christians  by  bis 
descendants. 

The  evacuation  of  Damietta  having  been  efiect- 
ed,  the  faithful  began  their  melancholy  retreat  to- 
wards Ptolemais.  Sickness  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  among  the  troops,  and  the  state  of  the 
Country  rendered  the  fatigues  of  the  march  almost 
insupportable.  The  brother  of  the  Sultan  attend- 
ed them  on  their  route,  having  the  double  o&ce  of 
a  spy  and  a  guardian ;  and  they  reached  Ptolemais, 
while  its  inhabitants  were  still  celebrating  the  tri- 
umphs that  had  been  obtained  before  the  late  de- 
feat. 

A.  D.  1222.  The  intelligence  of  these  re- 
verses in  the  affairs  of  the  crusaders  produced 
a  lively  consternation  throughout  Europe,  but 
not  sufficiently  disheartening  to  prevent  either  the 
Pope  or  the  Emperor  of  Germany  from  pursuing 
the  enterprise.  Frederick  II.,  by  his  rank  among 
the  sovereigns  of  the  West,  and  above  all  by  his 
<^6iBe  alliance  with  the  churchy  was  now  resided 
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81  the  great  chignpion  of  Christendom.  To  an 
accmation  of  the  Pontiff,  that  the  late  disasteni 
were  owing  to  his  remissness,  he  replied  with  so 
mach  warmth  of  zeal,  that  Honorius  was  obliged 
to  believe  him  sincere,  and  his  subseq^uent  conduct 
served  to  confirm  this  opinion.  In  order,  however, 
to  secare  the  services  of  Frederic,  who  was  the 
only  monarch  in  whom  the  church  could  place 
confidence,  the  Pope  determined  to  connect  him 
ij  a  stronger  tie  than  that  of  duty,  with  the  faitb- 
nl  in  the  East.  Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Damietta^ 
Fohn  of  Brienne  arrived  in  Europe,  in  order  to  ob- 
ain  new  aids  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions. 
Vith  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  this  monarch 
lonorias  proposed  to  unite  the  Emperor,  and 
lereby  afford  him  a  prospect  of  one  day  becoming 
ling  of  Jerusalem.  The  marriage  of  Frederic  and 
le  Princess  was  accordingly  celebrated  at  Rome 
ith  great  pomp ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  former  omitted 
)  exertion  to  fulfil  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  deliver 
destine  from  the  infidels.  His  union  with  the 
ugbter  of  Jean  de  Brienne  also  inspired  the  Sy- 
n  Christians  with  new  hopes  ;  most  of  the  Ger- 
m,  and  several  French  and  Italian  nobles,  pro- 
sed their  willingness  to  follow  his  standard ; 
1  the  Hospitallers,  Templars,  and  Teutonic 
lights,  were  unanimous  in  their  expressions  of 
alty.  But  Frederic  soon  became  weary  of  his 
isort ;  treated  her  father  with  indignity,  and  as- 
aed  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem.  It  might  have 
\n  supposed,  that,  after  so  many  promises  to  the 
itifi,  and  this  indication  of  his  ambitious  views 
)ecting  the  Holy  Land,  he  would  have  entered 
mce  upon  the  expedition.  But  year  after  year 
i  suffered  to  pass  over,  to  the  great  scandal  of 

2a2  '      ' 
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the  cfaorcti,  and  large  nuipb^iB  of  the  fldtUiil  wli 
bad  assumed  the  cross.  In  Eqgland,  especudlfi 
the  preachers  of  the  crusade  had  prospered  in  tb^ 
mission.  A  luminous  cross,  marked  by  the  fite 
wounds  of  our  Sayiour,  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  the  heavens,  to  encourage  the  pilgrims  in  their 
design ;  and  above  sixty  thousand  persons  obeyed 
the  heavenly  summons*  Frederic  at  length  pro^ 
fessed  himself  ready  to  depart  ^  and  the  forces  bd- 
ing  collected  in  his  Neapolitan  States,  no  further 
obstacle  was  anticipated  to  the  expedition.  But, 
as  if  to  deliver  the  Emperor  from  a  situation  in 
which  he  never  appears  to  have  willingly  stood, 
Honorius  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  expired. 

Gregory  IX.  succeeded  to  the  pontificate,  and 
far  exceeded  his  predecessor  in  severity  and  firm- 
ness of  character.  Equally  zealous  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  crusade,  the  first  measures  which  he 
adopted  after  his  elevation,  were  in  relation  totfafe 
grand  project  of  the  church.  Frederic,  therefore, 
again  found  himself  obliged  to  prepare  for  his  pil- 
grimage, and  he  embarked  with  his  troops,  amid 
the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  the  faithful.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  had  the  fleet  left  the  shore,  when  he 
began  to  repent  of  the  step  he  had  taken  ;  and,  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  common  report,  a  slight  sick- 
ness, the  roughness  of  the  waves,  and  some  dis- 
content among  his  followers,  contributed  to  lessen 
what  little  resolution  he  possessed,  and  he  dis- 
embarked at  Oporto.  Nothing  could  induce  tbe 
Pope  to  pardon  this  dereliction  of  his  servant 
Frederic  was  excommunicated;  and  a  long  con- 
test ensued  between  him  and  Gregory,  whidi 
threw  all  Christendom  into  confusion.  Happily, 
ftowever,  for  ^he  faithful  of  Syria,  Malek-Kamel 
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ittd tbi  bier  Saacm  pnoooi  wem  in  aaeqwil 
stiiteof  liiflseDMon;  and^  to  the  asUmishmenty  •• 
well  a«  delight  of  tiie  Emperor,  ambnmdon  ar^ 
Tired  horn  £gyp^  to  ofier  him  the  alliance  of  their 
tnatter,  and  the  kingdom  of  PaleatiBe  aa  the  bond 
>f  anion.  This  propotal  araa  immediately  aooeptr 
kI,  and  Frederic  proclaimed  hia  departmne  for  iha 
list  with  more  pomp  than  oYier.  Bat  the  Pope  nov 
mdly  protested  agaioat  evch  a  deaign,  in  one  who 
]f  under  the  heanest  anathemaa  of  the  chorcb. 
he  Emperor,,  however,  regarded  the  prohihitiona 
'  Gregory  with  aa  little  respect  aa  he  did  hia 
•mmands,  and  set  sail  with  «  little  armament  of 
renty  galleys  and  six  hondred  knigfalSb  His  po- 
lice in  Ptolemais  diffosed  at  first  great  joy  among 
3  inhabitants  ;  bat  it  was  speedily  intermpled,  by 
»  arrival  of  two  Franciscans,  who  had  been  sett 
the  Pope  to  denounce  him  as  a  rebel  and  a  ra- 
»bate.  The  citizens  now  regarding  him  with  the 
atest  horror,  he  removed  and  eDcaasped  his 
ly  between  Csesarea  and  Joppa,  where  he  re- 
ired  his  negotiations  with  the  Saltan  of  Cairo^ 
D  had  alrea<ly  fixed  his  camp  in  the  neighbomr- 
d  iff  Jerusalem. 

•redmc  and  Malek-Kamel  appear  to  hare  been 
most  accomplished  princes  of  their  time ;  and 
-BB  probably  only  owing  to  this,  that  the  pro- 
kI  treaty  was  ever  carried  into  effect.  Mo- 
3  of  policy  had  brooght  them  together;  b]Bt 
bad  scarcely  time  to  commence  their  nego- 
3118,  before  the  more  prosperous  condition  of 
SaJtan*8  affiiirs  rendered  his  union  with  Fre- 
;  unnecessary,  if  not  dangerous.  The  cha- 
ry however,  of  the  Emperor,  as  a  wise  and 
ed,  aa  well  as  a  powerful  sovereign^  indncad 
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Malek-Kamel  is  {wiiie  before  lie  sacrificed  bii 
ifieadship  to  a  alight  qnefition  of  interest.  In- 
-Bfeeady  therefore,  of  employing  their  time  in  di»- 
diBsiiig  points  which  might  lead  to  hostilities,  they 
amused  each  other  by  displays  of  their  knowledge 
-and  taste,  both  being  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of 
-the  times,  and  the  Saltan  priding  himself  on  the 
skill  with  which  he  could  compose  verses  on  what- 
ever subject  came  before  him.  To  show  still  fur- 
ther their  mutual  regard,  Frederic  sent  him  his 
sword  and  cuirass,  and  Malek  answered  the  com- 
>plimeBt  by  several  camels,  an  elephant,  and  some 
of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  East 
Bat  their  amity  was  regarded  by  their  several  par- 
tisans with  a  jealous  eye.  The  faithful  of  both  re- 
ligiona  considered  their  cause  betrayed  by  this  a- 
greement  of  their  chiefs  ;  and  the  most  audacious 
means  were  employed  to  c6nvince  the  monarcha 
of  the  contempt  and  hatred  in  which  they  were 
respectively  held. 

A.  D.  1229.      That  Frederic  and  the   Sultan 
,  were  induced,  by  the  personal  respect  with  which 
*  they  had  inspired  each  other,  to  abstain  from  hostili- 
ties, there  seems  to  be  little  doubt ;  but  the  onfy 
'  cause  for  which  they  conld  have  fought,  was  so 
greatly  diminished  in  importance,  that  their  private 
reasons  for  peace  were  left  without  any  thing  to 
counterbalance  them.     Neither  the  one  nor  the 
'  other  cared  for  Jerusalem,  but  in  so  far  as  it  was 
sacred  in  the  opinion  of  their  followers ;  and  ab- 
<  solute  as  they  were,  this  was  not  likely  to  weigh 
much  in  their  decisions.     The  negotiation,  there- 
-  fore,  was  ultimately  terminated,  by  the  establish- 
nient  of  a  truce   for   ten    years,    five    months, 
•od  forty  days;  the  principal  articles  of  which 
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were,  that  the  Saltan  should  surrender  Jertisaten, 
Bethlebem,  and  idl  the  villages  between  Joppa'tmd 
Ptolemais,  to  Frederic;  and  that  the  latter  shoilkt 
prevent  the  Franks  from  ndaking  w^  agidiist  thu 
Saltan,  and  leave  the  mosque  of  Omar  in  the  Holf 
I^ity  still  open  to  the  Moslems.  T«  this  nnsasurtt 
hey  were  hastened  by  the  plots  daily '  formed 
gainst  their  lives,  and  by  tbe  sedition^  Sfyirit  which 
revailed  throughout  the  camp.  But  their  arrange* 
lents  were  far  from  being  followed  by  tranquillity. 
rederic,  who  had  been  foraaken  by  the  Hospital* 
rs,  and  the  best  part  of  hfs  army,  found  himself 
garded  with  still  greater  disHkeonthe  announce^ 
ent  of  the  truce.  The  peritiissioii  he  bad  grflnt^ 
I  the  Saracens  to  continue  the  exercise  of  their 
Hgion  in  the  dty,  occ^asioned  general'  indignation^ 
d  the  Bishop  Of  Cae'sarea  went  so  far  as  to  intM- 
ct  the  faithful  from  visiting  the  Sepulchre,' o# 
thing  in  the  Jordan.  Tb6  same  feelings  pre* 
fled  among  the  Moslems  against  Malek-Kamei. 
le  surrender -of  Jerusalem  was  lamented  by  the 
ests  and  preachers  of  the  faith,  as  an  abandocN 
mi  of  all  diai  was  most  sacred  in  their  eyes ;  and 
!  people  assembled  in  crowds,  at  one  time  ex>^ 
iming  against  the  Sultan  and  at  another  weep* 
over  thei^  losses. 

Fbe  object  for  which  so  many  Popes  had  la-( 
ired,  for  which  all  Europe  had  been  called  to 
IS,  and  6o  many  thousands  left  their  homes  WAd 
ished,  nvas  now  accomplished.  Jerusalem  was 
in  open  to  believers,  and  iil  the  possewnon  of  a 
-istian  monarch.  The  worshipper^  al  the  SepnU 
e  had  'no  longer  to  dread  the  perseentioiis, 
nsnlts  of  the  scoffing  infidels,  or  to  shake  with 
roT  at  the  .idea  that  the  holy  pkces  were  defitod 
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liy  dieir  mockeriee.  Under  the  banner  of  Ae  cnMi* 
tbey  oonld  now  approach  those  scenes  in  triamph 
for  which  they  had  a  short  time  before  wept  so 
passionately ;  and  the  hour  seemed  approachi^ 
when  bands  of  pioos  pilgrims,  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  would  make  the  hills  and  Tallies 
of  Sion  resonnd  with  hymns  of  tbanksgivingw 
But  no  such  sentiments  prevailed  on  Frederic  s 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  He  was  accompanied  only 
by  the  Teutonic  Kn^hts;  and  as  he  proceeded 
through  the  city,  the  cleigy  and  people  fled  at  his 
approach,  manifesting  the  strongest  aversion  to  hia 
presence.  When  he  entered  the  church  of  the  re- 
surrection, where  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation 
was  to  be  performed,  he  beheld  the  images  of  the 
saints  and  apostles  clad  in  mourning;  no  prwst 
-appeared  at  the  altar  to  give  him  the  blessing  of 
the  church,  or  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  his  reign ; 
and,  taking  the  crown  into  his  hands,  he  placed  it 
himself  upon  his  head,  the  shouts  of  his  own  knights 
and  barons  supplying  the  place  of  religious  cere- 
monial. 

Immediately  after  bis  coronation,  Frederic  an- 
nounced to  the  Pope  the  triumphant  conclusion  of* 
his  expedition,  and  set  forth  in  lofty  language  the 
claims  he  had  to  the  regards  of  the  church.     But 
whatever  he  advanced  was  abundantly  countervailed 
by  JA  letter  of  the  Patriarch's,  written  about  the  same 
time,  and  containing  a  full  account  of  the  unholy 
compromise  which  had  been  made  with  the  infidek 
The  indignant  fiather  was  also  equally  succeesfbl 
ia  preventing  the  new  subjects  of  the  Emperor 
from  showing  him  any  respect.     He  waa,  there- 
fow,  quickly  obliged  to  leave  Jerusalem,  asd  re- 
turn  to  Ptolemais ;  where  the  same  leceptioa  awaited 
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IJM  as  in  the  Holy  City*    The  pttbtic  ■errioee 

Df  reKgioa  were  all  aaspeiided,  or  perfoimed  ia 
a  IcfW'  Toioe,'  and  within  dosed  doors.  No  bell 
was  to  be  heard ;  the  altars  were  stripped  of  their 
crones  aod  other  ornaments,  and  every  comer  oC 
he  city  presented  some  token  of  the  abasement 
irhich  the  feithfol  snfiered. 

It  is  difficult  td  say  how  long  the  monarch 
'ho  had  dared  the  malediction  of  the  Pope  would 
ive  been  able  to  endure  these  contumelies  unmov* 
I ;  but  the  machinations  of  Gregory  were  now  be^ 
»me  of  too  dangerous  a  nature  to  be  treated,  with 
ntempt.  Intelligence  was  brought  to  the  Eroper^ 
that  the  Pontiff  had  raised  a  considerable  army, 
lich  he  had  placed  under  the  command  of  John 
Briemie,  whose  hatred  of  Frederic  added  great- 
to  the  chances  of  success.  He,  therefore,  bade  a 
urty  adieu  to  his  conquests-— the  faithful  celebrat- 
'  him  depurture  with  expressions  of  triumph— and 
ved  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  only  in  time  to 
e  either  that  or  the  empire  firom  the  grasp  of 
enemiee.  Frederic  fought,  and  the  Pope  con* 
led  to  hurl  against  him  his  direst  anathemas ; 
the  weapon  of  the  warrior  prevaUed.  The  Pen* 
foimd  it  necessary  to  submit  to  a  negotiation ; 
after  a  few  months,  peace  was  restored  bc*- 
sntkeae  redoubtable  combatants.  It  was  a- 
■f  two  years  after  this  that  Gregory  summoned 
oncil  at  Spoleto  to  renew  the  crusade,  wad 
the  asaal  r^ard  to  the  observance  of  treaties, 
IS  determined  to  commence  war  against  the 
m  vrithont  delay.  Near  three  years  more^ 
»ver,  mreie  passed  before  any  signs  appeared 

mrmy  ready  to  combat  for  the  l^t ;  but  this 
ral.  \wms  employed  by  the  Pope  ia  BendiBg 
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niwimMrieB  tliroii|^  the  different  Chiistiaiii  nHlcit 
md  the  fervency. and  devotion  which  some  of 
these  men  exhibited,  served  to  cabn,  for  a  bfieC 
space,  the  discord  and  agitations  which  ptefailad* 
John  of  Vicentia  was  heard  with  the  venefatkm 
which  had  attended  the  preaching  of  Saint  .Be^%r4< 
or  Foolque  of  Nenilly :  .rival  cities  laid  down  tli^ 
arms  at  his  voice :.  warriors  vied  with  each:  ^ber 
in  the  desire  of  < peace:  and  the. most  tarbnleat 
passions  yielded  to  the  power  and  nnetieifr-of  ha» 
persuasions* 

A.  D.  1235.  France  again  afforded  the.  fiasS 
band  of  pious  knights  prepared  to  combat  for  Je? 
msalem.  Thibaolt,  Count-  of  Champagne  and 
King  of  Navarre,  was  one  of  the  most  celebialed 
TroubadoncB  of  the  age,  and  possessed  all  those 
accomplishments  which  became  the  high  bom 
knight  and  th^  minstrd  of  romance.  Bnt  he  waa 
ambitions  of  power  as  wdl  as  distinction  ;•  and  as 
Loais  IX.  waa  then  a^  child,  ThibaoU  headed  a 
powerful  partf  of  the  harons,t  ready,  like  hivH  to 
contend  for  their  independence.  All  at  once^iiow* 
ever,  he  changed  his  conduct,  deserted  frona  this 
opposition  to  the  government,  and  proclaimed  hii 
intention  of  taking  the  cross.  The  xeason.  com* 
manly  assigned  fortius,  is  his  sudden  and  romaatic 
passion  for  .the  Queen  mother;  in.  deferenoe  ta 
whose  desire  he  determined  on  a  line  «f  adwa 
more.befittiDg  his  ohiFalroos  character..  The  mat 
of  the  harooa  followed  his  «3cample,  and  be  em- 
ployed both  bis  power  aa  a. poet,  aa.wejl  as  his 
princely  wealth  and  influenos,  to  accompliah  the 
expedition.  A.  council  waa  some  time  a£ker  held  at 
Tours,  in  which  several  resolotiona  were  enteral 
uito^  creditable  to  the  wisdom  of,  the  eawmUiv 
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id  ireil  inlcvltted  to  forwwd  Am  raoefltt'of  tM 
mgo,  bat  indiGBliiig  bow  f^rmsAy  the  faelingt 
ere  cfaanged  which  bid  fad  thecBthiuiasiB  of  the 
8t  cnutden* 

A.D.  li39.  Erery  thing  bebg  |Nvp«md  for 
Mr  dopartnre^  TUbMltaad  fak  compaatonsai* 
nUedit  Lfont  to  eontult  fioillf  on  tiieir  fntiird 
ttram.  Deforo  they  liad  conehided  their  de* 
fniAoMt  however,  a  anado  arrired  from  Gre«' 
y  desiring  them  to  deeitt  from  their  deeigaa,  and 
im  to  their  States,  that  they  might  be  in  readi- 
1  to  serre  him,  in  ritnatione  where  their  aid 
at  present  more  requisite  than  in  Syria.  The 
Dies  who  liad  been  raised  against  the  Pope  by  the 
»sing  license  of  thooght,  and  the  gtMinal  ad<^ 
e  of  civil  liberty,  were  nomeroos  and  power* 

He  required,  therefore,  all  the  friends  whom' 
onid  rally  aronnd  him  to  preserve  his  authority 
Christendom  entire ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
illest  management  of  those  who  remained  feith* 
>  him,  that  he  could  hope  to  succeed.  The- 
ras  gone  in.  which  pontifib  could  rule  by  spi*' 

weapons ;  and  the  period  had  commenced  in 

1  they  were  compelled  to  change  them  for 

well-tempered  and  polished  instruments  of 

»1  craft,   which  they  wielded  so  long  and 

$uch  admirable  skill. 

3gory  bad  also  another  plea  for  desiring  the 
fere  to  panse  in  their  expedition  to  Palestine/ 
antinople,  after  suffering  the  most  deplorable 
lues,  had  received  John  of  Brienne  as  its  mon-' 
9ind,  though  greatly  advanced  in  age,  the  Ex- 
of  «Kera8iaTem  proved  bimoelf  worthy  of  the' 
ition  be  enjoyed.  For  some  time  he  snccess- 
Boifited  the  attacks  of  the  allied  Greeks  sad! 

,.    II.  2  B 
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Bulgifiam ;  ha%  kehre  hediisd  h6^«#  famiMf  M 
withovt  tlM  power  of  longer  dcffendtng  iiit  OlKfiiloA 
doninioBB.  Hia  son-iit-litw  and  sucoesaoiv  BaM" 
win,  no  sooner  obtuned  the  crown,.  iImui  he  w&i 
•bKged  to  seek  in  Europe  the  means  for  mlJcii%  a 
kHt  Btiuggile  agaiiiBt'  his  eneBsies.  There  nuue 
BMBiy  melfves  to  itidtloe-  the'  Penttff  to  engege 
IB  the  defence  of  Constantinople.  It  was  kis  dHS|i 
to  assist  a  monardi  who  so  hnmUy  sought  ^e  aid 
•f  the  church  as  Baldwin.  The  foitbfnl  of  thail 
empire  were  in  as  perilous  a  situatioit  as  those  off 
Syria ;  and>  above  all,  the  times  were  still  within  iv 
eollection  when  Cimstantinople  waa  fete  to  be  tihe 
only  barrier  against  the  innumeraUe  hwdes  of  hatha' ■ 
nans  who  threatened  Christendom  wUii  detasla^ 
feion.  Bat  the  entreaties  of  Gregory  were  little 
raganled^  and  the  Freach  cheyidiers  emfearkrt 
forthwith  at  MarseilleB;  They  left  Eorope  -ns^ 
laatly  agitated  by  regions-  and  civil  dissentiooe^ 
asd  ThiiMEuU,  it  is  reoerded^  condemaed  a  faii^ 
dr^  and  eighty  of  his  vassals  t»  theflames  beibra^ 
his'  departure,  oi^ab  aceasotion  of  heresy*  Tlw  dis^ 
putee  between>the  £bip«!«r  Fredene  and  the  Pepe 
brdbaeat  at  the^  same  time  wbh  greater  vioienea 
than  ever;  and  the  Christian' world  was  eeandalia^ 
ed  by  seeing  the  headof  the  charch  liesieyelUa  bia 
own  capital. 

When  the  crusaders  arrived  in  S3rnay  they  tamd 
the  Christians  in  the  lowest  state  of  depwsiaay 
»id  tito  whole  country  impoverished' and  desolaited 
by  the  conflicts  of  the  Moslem  prin^^*  aawitt 
with  each  other  as  with  the  fetthful.  The  kaiiglfli 
be^n  their  campaign,  by  ravaging  the  territory  of 
^•nwawas  and"  Gaya;  but  their  expedftieii  iate 

teter  profvince  had  nearly  proved  firtal  to  the 


prnlf^mimloAh.  Ifafteg  tiMreBed  aovmbI 
^flgiM  tboogh  a  atrnagB  caaiitry»  tb^  lufc  lenglh 
Sine  to  <8  lawnNir  defile»  ImsMd  by  hmnten  flaod 
liJk  Hen  Umqt  «e«o|7ed  lo  repow  and  reiDBrib 
'leniMkef ;  birt  in  tW  Biidat  of  tbeir  otnonitil,  ^h6 
shirts  aMpnd  tbcm  vere  coTenid  with  sidpcm ; 
losumdi.of  JSamoeaa  vmce  aeeoniflhuig  .ten  «U 
isrctfli;«iid  (be  wild  rairine  in  which  the  Chris- 
108  were  confined^,  aad  vhieh  till  now  bad  havi 
fflkntaaibeipnive,  re-'echeed  with  «he>«nogled 
>ttle  ef  Abe  nnlttliide  and  ibe  ebriU  peals  «f  iihe 
rian  <  werHnieic.  The  omeaderat  aitackad  ob  all 
es,  aowned  Awdealljp  doomed  to  dealroctia^; 

I  the  Ikika  of  9«4<»<M^  «»d  ^  t^^^MV^  •^ 
fm  immediately  pnepaned  to  safereat.-  Ike 
inte  of  ;Bara«d  Meatfort  revawad  ehatinateiy 
smiiaed  la  await -the  ieeae  of  a  eoiahaW  For 
naidemble  ttaie  they  mpeUedaU  the  nwriU  of 
mamy.;  till  iSie  kttect  |ieign»g  to  rati)eat>  dmr 
I  from  itfamr  fioeiliaiiy  and  tba  two  aeiblaiaaiiy 
maet  «f  their  idlkKwei««  w^eve  either  ebisLior 
1  pneoaaniw  After  .this  aalaatiioae>  enrant,  ahe 
.  of  ISawaere  r^oMined.a  aboKt  tiaie  «al  Ast^' 
and  ftfaoo  Cftaraad.to  Ptfrleam*  Vm  faiihar 
ke  jnoaasHToe  weFo  proposed ;  and  the  je«padl* 
ladofi  by  the  agnsam^ot  el  the  dxffianBait.«hiefe 
the  £lamcea  pnnceip»-r*^lhe  Templars  haiwig 
d.  a  treaty  wilb  dm  SuUan  of  DamaeaM  $  ^and 
a«pHalliara».th(B  Dnka^of  S^irgoody  :aBd  othen, 
be  SttlULQ  of  £9y4>t»  fwrhe  piwniaQd  ihani  Je* 
got  In  .folann  for  iMr  atiiaaaa.  Theaa  tieeiiito 
bow#v«r»  on  the  fioint  of  being  broken,  hy.the 
?avm  aaU:deFOwt  JBiobafdof  ConiwaUtbrotber 
iry  III*  af  Rngkind.  But  the  pioas  imentten 
prii^^a  !t€i;affeot  theimore  pei^  doliw^  of 
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theHoly  Land,  was  rensMd  by  theotiier  Oiiniiii& 

loDiglits ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  CMrteiit  with 

having  made  a  pilgrimage  rather  than  a>€nMade. 

Enropey  in  the  meantime,  continaed  to  be  equally 

^tiirbed  by  the  straggles  of  Frederick  and  Gre- 

'  fory ;  and  when-  the  -  latter  died,  he  1^  his  siic- 

'Cessor  to  parsne  a  conflict,  which  was  as  -jDJiiriiMU 

'to  the  present  peace  of  the  chwxh,as  itwas  fiivoor- 

able  to  its  future  reformation. 

Innocent  IV*  mounted  the  pontifical  thiiQne  at 
a  time  when  both  Europe  and  Asia  were  thrown 
into  -the  deepest  alarm,  by  the  progress  of'  the  Mo- 
gal  Tartars.     This  barbflorons  people  still  retaiMd 
the  habits  of  andent  times ;  but  to  the  plan  sad 
BunplemaiyEierB  of  herdsmen,  they  aided  die  fieioe- 
ness  and  savage  cmtoms  of  constant  wavfav. 
While  the  difRmnt  tribes,  which  composed  this 
'  Teat  nation,  remained  separated,  either  by  the  neces- 
^  siiies  of  a  wandering  life,  lOr  the  animosities  to  which 
tiiese  necessities  give  rise,*  the  iron^boand  iknarti  of 
4|B  Nordi  were  a  soffieieBt  barrier  betire«i  them 
-aod  the  emiiaed  world*    But  there  is  a  oacisl 
p^mc^inlramaaity,  wbicfay  mider  the  firalcir- 
ciimstaiioes  fiivonrable  «to  its  action,  <  attneta  and 
bMe  men  togeUier.    Laige  families  of  the  Taiiar 
'  races  were  thns  united ;  and  the  desire  of  eonqaest 
as  well  as  its  necessity,  grew  with  the  increinng 
•  number  of  these  tribes.  At  length,  by  the  conqaest 
of  Constantinof^e^  the  mighty  partition-wall,  under 
-  which  the  nations  of  Ae  East  and  West  bad  shua- 
'  bered  for  centuries  undisturbed,  fell  with  a  6rigbt- 
fill -crash.   From  the  bleak  and  immeasurable  wikh* 
myriads  of  savage  wairiors  were  seen  ready  ana- 
ed  for  the  conflict.     Their  fierce.  countenaaoBB, 
hndy  fiames,  and  immense  nrnttb^v*   filled  all 
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mm  litk  dmamfi  $md  die  mtkom  emmred  uii> 

da  thnr  McaacM,  ••  if-  tkcy  pPwcMti  |i»  niMns 

of  fMftiiig«icfa  a  ^epUi. 

The  terror  which  the  Moguls  occasioned,  CMitrt* 
bated  gfUMlIf  to  praMrre  the  peace  of  Palestine  ; 
sod  ihe  Sfnam  Chvisliaiis  romained  for  aaooe  um$ 
fiDdiatnrbed  by  9fif  of  tkm  Ssracea  pnnces*  Bat» 
wfbitwMteijr  .for  ilia  fakbfKl^  sb*  Taitan,  n  tba 
coiuse  sf  their  invasions)  in4  isUea  npwi  the  Ca* 
nuaiiaiis,  a  people  iniiabitiDff  (bei  bovdera  of  sba 
CSispiaii,  and  had  diiran  them  feam  their  eeniilry* 
rhe  emleSr  aoaroelfr  leas  barharoM  tihaa  thair  ooa« 
mwOi  muidiied  about  n  aeascb  of  a  new  set* 
emaot,  ^anymg  death  and  davastatioQ  ia  their 
aia.  Oa  appMaebfng  Sfpia,  tfaa  discord  which 
isvailed  among  tbe  Mosleara  fia^oorad  their 
ins ;  and  the  Sakaa  of  Cairo  entered  into  a  leagva 
!th  tfaeatiy  by  wbiefa  he  promised  to  yield  Jenisa» 
B  ieto  their  hands.  The  Holy  <3ity,  napvepared 
'  doleii06y  was  immediately  abandoned  by  tlM 
riatioM ;-  and  the  Canomians  foond  in  it  only  a 
f  mdL  find  aged  peo|^  who  were  unable  to  e* 
iM'wM  their  brethren.  Tbe  gvtatar  part  of  the 
qimwotBf  on  seeiag  this»  retfral  behind  the' caty^ 
*  tJuiae  wh»  vemaiAed,  hoisted  the  standard  of 
droeoAn  tbe  walls  and  citadel,  and  rang  the 
9  of  tbe  difi«rent  draiches.     The  fugitives  pau- 

iH  their  tight  at  tbis  singular  ooowrencei. 
od  f  "  exclaimed  they,  ^  has  bad  naercy  npon 
incl  civtven  away  the  hiurharians."     Seven  tkon* 

of  tliaaa  ioEunediately  rataraed  to  their iiouMa^ 

(k  the   Carazmiaas  started  from,  tbair  xetsaats^ 

itered  tkf  town,  and .  slaughtered,  or  leaded 

irona»  t^eifhole  nnaibaiu     Tbfv  fary  eaea' 

idedl  «o  liiftidaad^  and  they  destfio^wi  tb&aap» 

2  B  2 
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powd  toiib  of  our  Sttrioar,  thai  of  >G«Nifr«]r/«f 
BouiUon,  and  whalerer  relics  (hey  could  find,  of 
the  BaiiitB  and  martyn  who  werebnriedin  the  Ho- 
ly City. 

.  A.  D.  1244.  This  melancholy  ereia;  umted  all 
partiea;  and  an  anny  was  apeedfly  raiaed» comp sanri 
of  both  Chriatian  and  Mnaanbiian,  the  eonlniaiadaaf 
which  waa  intrnaled  lo  the  pnnoo  of  £aleaia^ 
nowned  for  hia  valour  and  pmdeneeb  Hamg 
camped  in  the  pkina  of  Aacalon,  dpajyanainlni' 
commended  that  the  forces  ahonld  there  nwabihoae 
of  the  enemy ;  but  the  Christiana,  wonld  iwt«faear 
of  this  cantious  method  of  proceedings  and  enoooii^ 
tared  the  CarazmiaoB  in  die  territory  of  Gasa.<  Be- 
fore the  engagement  commenced,  the  forces,  kaaol- 
ing  down,  received  the  benedictions  of  the  priests. 
Swcely  had  they  risen  from  their  devotion,  when 
the  enemy  advanced,  and  poured  their  arrows  a- 
mong  the  ranks  of  the  allied .  troops.  For  a  aso- 
ment  the  assault  was  unresisted.  •  The  prince  *  of 
Joppa,  the  bravest  knight  in  the  army,  was  under 
sentence  of  excommunication ;  and  .the  patriarchs 
of  Jerusalem  had  sternly  forbidden  him  to  advnaes. 
£fnt  the  time  was  too  precious  to  be  thus  wasted ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rama,  seeing  Uie  sttnation  of 
the  army,  flew  to  the  prince,  and  exelainicd, 
-*<  March  !  I  absolve  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Fa* 
iher,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoet." 
i  From  the  rising  of  the  sun .  to  its  setting,  snd 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day,  the 
battle  raged  in  all  the  horrors  of  sknghter ;  bat 
at  last,  the  prince  of  Emessa  fled,  and  the  fiddifal, 
left  without  his  support,  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  strength  of  the  enemy  any  longer.  Of  the 
«|»lendid  anay  of  knights  who .  had  entered  dris 
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M  df  blood,  few  renmioed  to  tell  the  tale  of  their 

disBSten.  The  Templars  bad  either  all  perished,  or 

were  ttken  prieenerB,  except  thirty-three ;  of  the 

HoflpitaUen  only  twenty-six  escaped ;  and  of  th« 

Toatoine  knights  only  three  surrired.     Nor  waa 

ifaaloBSofthe  Saracens  less  serere.     Two  thon- 

flBttd  of  the  noblost    Moalems   were  left  dead 

on  fbe  pUn,  before  their  tmieA ;  and  altoge- 

tfc^  •«bata  thirty  tbmisanil  of  the  allies  are  sup- 

pmsdHtvhare  iali«n  by  the  strard  of  the  Caraz- 


JeMsaiem  had  now  i^;am  become  the  posses- 
don  of  Bgypt;  and  the  Carazmians  continued 
heir  triampluint  march  through  the  neighbour- 
9g  prO^noee.  At  the  siege  of  Joppa,  the  he- 
yiam  of  other  days  was  revired  in  the  person  of 
le  prince  of  that  city,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
mer in  the  late  battle.  Placed  on  a  cross,  and 
rsatened  with  instant  death,  if  he  would  not  de- 
•e  tbe  inhabitants  to  surrender,  he  cried  to  his 
ople,  **  It  is  your  duty  to  defend  this  Christian 
y,  and  mine  to  die  for  Christ."  The  place,  how- 
9Ty  was  taken,  and  Ganthier  of  Brienne  perished 
iler  the  bands  of  a  barbarous  rabble.  In  little 
)re  aimn  a  year  after  this  event,  the  Sultan  of  Cairo 
*ke  hie  engagements  with  the  Carazmians ;  and 

Saraees  princes  forming  a  strong  junction  with 
I  :  agatnat  these  barbarums,  they  were  finally 
rem  out  of  Syria.  But  the  Holy  City  remained 
be  faanda  of  the  Snkan ;  and  the  loss  the  Chris- 
s  bad  aaatained  in  the  battle  of  Gaza  prevented 
r  aaceflaptmg  any  measnres^  for  its  recovery. 
r  tribes  of  Tartan,  also,  continued  to  harrass 
cotmtry  with  their  invasions,  and  the  whole  land 

inrolved  in  gloom. 
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states  of  Europe  irere  scwq?)^  loss  a^Victtng.  The 
contest  between  tbe  Pope  and  has  opptoseiHa  bad 
compelled  the  former  to  s^k  safety  in  flight;  aell 
having  taken  refuge  Iq  l<yons,  he  calle4  a  feiw^i 
council  in  that  ^i):^,  to  consider  what  meas^ireeehQiiUI 
he  taken  for  restoring  peace  to  the  Chrisiian  fthi^«L 
The  Emperor  of  Co(ist8B|apople«  the  Ksbpp  of  I)«r 
rytam,  and  other  distingiiisfaed  pr^btes,  .and  4qp»- 
ties  from  nearly  all  tb^  pripcfss  of  Ei»r0p«» 
present  at  this  assembly.  Previous  to  its 
opened,  a  meeting  wiff  held  to  settle  nam^  fi^iiliti^ 
preparatory  to  the  general  ^^ba^,,  when  th^  ««pfe* 
sentative  of  Frederic  a^i^ed  the  Ppp^  <if  ihn  d*^ 
termini^tion  of  his  master  to  pbey.  all  the  com' 
inands  of  the  ^(iiircb ;  an4  pffiBred,-  as  bia^  gmma* 
tees,  the  ^ings  of  ^ngli^4  <M»^  Ffance.  Bitl 
Innocent  rejected  with,  disdaiii  pfsomisea  which 
had  been  so  often  bro|(|Ni ;  fnd  ^X  tbft  opuMUOg  el 
the  council,  he  comp^ed  tb^  miseries  of  Chinsiiii- 
dom  to  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  op  ^^.CMia% 
which  he  enumerated  in  the  fottpntng  eidisr ;  Tils 
"irruption  of  the  Tarti^v ;  The  schism  el  the  QmaBi; 
The  invasion  of  the  Carazmifi^e ;  The  pi9q|eeaaief 
heresy ;  And  the  persecutioiis  which  he  sttfisrad 
jlrom  Frederic  Mutual  i^^mjupations  n^m  teok 
place  between  the  Pope  i^d  Tha44eask  the  frieud 
ai^d  eloquent  representative  ^  the  Eeaperor ;  but 
|fae  attention  of  the  assembly  WSA  al  Woflh  toned 
from  this  furious  dispute  to  the  situetiea  uf  Jaru* 
f alem  and  Coodtantinople.  X^  e^^ount  given  ef 
the  condition  of  these  ci^if»  move<l  the  hearts  ef 
aH  present,  and  a  crusade  w«ui  p^oclimed  in  the 
l^u^l  mannei»  ^ose  w^Q  ^vi^  eqibAdfi  im  Hhsi^r 
^asnred  of  the  benedictions  qf  ^  titotelb  mA  of 
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aH  tl»  jHtv3egm  bestowed  on  their  predecesson 
10  the  sftcred  caaae. 

The  depatiee  of  Frederic  bad  requested  the 
Pootiff  to  allow  them  a  fortnight  to  make  their 
master  acqoainted  with  bis  will.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  oonncil  waa  again  aaaembled ;  bat 
the  Emperor  refaaed  any  fiirther  to  hamble  him- 
aelf.  Thaddena,  therefore^  could  only  deprecate 
the  yengeance  of  the  Pope»  till  another  and  more 
niimenMM  aaaembly  might  be  called ;  bat  his  pro> 
poattion  waa  unattended  to,  and  tbe  audience  a- 
mutod  ia  tenor  the  raeekitioii  of  Innocent.  Hav- 
ng  made  tome  prelimitiary  obeervationa  in  a  Ume 
>f  patanud  tendemeaib  !»«  ▼oice  auddenly  dtanged. 
^  I  am,  aaid  he,  the  vicar  of  Jeaoa  Cbriat :  What 
bind  on  earth  ia  bound  inrheaTon ;  and,  in  con- 
>nnity  with  the  will  of  the  church,  I  pronounoa 
redone  guilty  of  8acrileg^  and  hereay ;  of  feloi^ 
id  perjury ;  excommumicatJed  and  caat  from  the 
apire.  I  abaolve  all  from  their  oaths  who  have 
rank  allegiaiioe  to  him.  I  forbid  them,  under 
In  ai  excommunication,  to  obey  him.  I  deaire, 
M>,  the  eleeMa  to.  choeae  a  new  Emperor,  le** 
-wbag  the  diapo«tioii  of  Sicily  to  myaelf. "  Ter- 
'  atnsck  the  deputies  of  Frederic  at  this  denun- 
tioa.  **  O  day  of  wrath  and  evil !  O  terrible 
r !  "  cried  Tbaddeus,  "  Now.  may  the  heretieB 
impby  and  the  Tartars  posseas  the  world !"  The 
ncil  was  concluded  with  the  Te  Deum ;  and 
cKaent  acclaimed,  ''  I  have  done  my  duty ;  but 
1  do  him  will. "  The  Emperor  heard  of  his 
Mnmanication  with  the  most  violent  indigna* 
;  aad  patting  on  his  crown,  bid  defiance  to 
Poniiff  aod  his  throats* 
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CHAPTER  ?I. 

iJOmS  IX.    AND  THE   SIXTH  AND   SEVENtH   CRUSADES.— SKinC 

or  u>nifi.— mrAL  sxrui^oN  of  the  riLAHKs.--^«aveiA«Mav* 

A.  D.  1^46.  The  «»liitioD,  .paMosi  iat  rap 
•ointion  of  Imiooeiil,  Iwd  libfowa  al(  Far^p^ 
into  agitation*  Itidy,  GarmaBf  ,  and  Bogiaiid*  f  vfr 
food  th«  hewieal  calamitiea  from  hia^^vflal  de*- 
fence  of  the  church ;  and  'France  owed'  to  A^ 
fiety  and  enthniiaMn  of  her  meoarah,  the  ptivilafe 
of  accompliBhtag  the  new  orasadtf.  hmm  IXn* 
wfaote  devotion  obtained  liim  the  title  :qf  Soinitt 
po88e886d  by  nature  the  nobleat  qnaliliee  of  iuipiar 
nity;  and  the  vinnes  which  he  esfa^led  £rona4ihe 
earliest  period  of  hie  reign,  had  gained  liiflEi  ^leoMUr 
▼erBal  veneration  of  his  people.  A  dangerona«i» 
lady,  which  seized  him  a  ■faort  4iaie  'tefone  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  threatened  hii^  life ;  and  hmng 
&llen  into  a  deep  sleep,  his  attendants  condiidid 
that  he  was  dead.  He  'gradually,  howaaer,  .gaM 
eigos  of  retnriiing  animi^tion  ;  and  the^fiivt  wondt 
he  Jittered  were  to  demand  the  crosa,  and  to  .lake 
the  Fow  of  the  crusade.  'His  recovery  .ma  Mr 
garded  as  a  miracle ;  but  when  be  reieuiad  the 
declaration  of  his  intentions  respecting  tbe  iioly 
t-and,  his  mother.  Blanohey  th^  princes  and  pMr 
iates  of  the  kingdom,  implored  hiib  to  deaiatiiMi 
•uch  a  penlous  enterprise;  and  were  enlyaiknced 


hf  hii  8Mtfki|^  fblMy  tnM  m  bud  beijili  ^dMohniioid^' 
c^  in' a  i\fMaj  bf  A*  DMn^  fdice,  to  deliver  Jeite^ 
fltti^ift.     LoKifB  tH^ii  rinmfnoned  a  parliament,  lit 
which  fievef^Y  of  his  p^itcipal  barons  i^reed  tb 
foli6#  h7tt]'  1^6  8]fri^     im  tht^e  roya)  bh>thM 
#ere  of  this'  iiudibf>^;  Aid  these  no>blei^eh'  atlH' 
princes  wet^'  joined  in  tHU  vows  they  niade  by" 
their  wives,  who  Wer^  persuaded  to  t^is  nfieasui^' 
ift  Well  by  the  estatnpte'  of  Qbe^n  Mat^^arelf,'  bm  bf' 
their  afiection.   Berfd^  the  pnblic  e^et^tion^  whicH:^ 
Lonis  employed  to  efkei  his  designs,  he  nsed*  all 
faitf  private  atid^p^nioi&td'iiifl^tiee  to  the  same  piir^" 
p^Mle.     Haviifg  1b'beBti<fW,  according  to  an  linei^n^ 
cnMom,  a  pecnlitf  kidd'  of  rdbe  np<M  his  (^r-^ 
tiers,  he  ordered  cro^M  fobe  piHvately  embhiideiv' 
csd  dn  the  matltliefi^,  id  that  when  hlif  friends  re^ 
c^v^tf  cheur,  they  foitAd'theriis^ltes  invested  WKh^ 
$t  badge,  which  t(i^  regard'  fdt  the  Kin^,  ari(f 
ttiMf  chivah^s  Me«^,  Woiitd  liot  pei'ififit  them  tii^ 
rMioff^.     Belt  heithei^  tbd'  etkthii^la^m'  noi*  pofinhi*' 
rity  of  Louis  cdtddbliiid  the  eyes  6f  hh  iho§t  faithv^ 
fitf-  admirers  to  the  danger  of  bis  ent^^rprise.     The' 
qtfeM-mnther,  BlUtlche,  continiH^  to'  m^ge  ef  e^y  dt-f' 
^meilt  wit^  Which  h^fm^rerbal'flMtitttdeanM  godd^^ 
titiiise  sapplied  Rer.  Aceotiipailled  by  the  Bishop  of' 
¥%tth  and  the  priiieit>al  personage^  of  ifhe  coiM, . 
Bhte  liiade  It  Vm  appeal  to  hia  ftseting^  ai^d  beifotight^ 
hhll  to  c6«^ider  the  misery  into  whfdf'  she  igftiotild^ 
!i^ thrown  by fa^' departure,  Which  woald be  tohet^ 
tlMsanieatf'hfar^death;  thedatig^f  his  states  wdttld^ 
intffiC  by  being  left  Witbon«  th#  s6vet%lgn,  and,' 
bdrsting  ihto  a  passionate  iobd  of  tears,  she  cdri^ 
clitded  by  Hkening  hitr  nhdertakittg  to  the  saccrifl^^ 
of  Isatic  which  God  (foved*  Abt^sham  frbm  making. 
LottkettlmRHSd'hieilMlhef,  8Btf#ith  ft' voice  re^^ 
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derad  calm  by  the  inteoiBity  of  his  deyolMHi,.lMi!^; 
pwtod  his  unalterable  determination  to  Mil  his 
▼owe.  The  queen  and  her  attendants  now  ceased 
to  oppose  his  will,  and  the  preparations  for  the  ex- 
pedition  were  carried  on  with  redoubled  Tigoac 
Frederic  now  implored  the  mediation  of  Lonia  writh 
the  Pope,  to  eflfect  a  reconciliation,  bat  in  vain ; 
and  the  distubed  state  of  a&irs  in  England  prev«aft<- 
ed  her  from  assisting  in  the  design*  France  wie, 
thus  left  to  complete  it  by  her  own  resources,  and. 
the  derotion  of  her  monarch  had  ample  exercise 
in  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  opposed  them- 
seWes  to  his  wishes.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  incidents  related  respecting  the  preparadoDS 
for  this  crusade,  is  that  a  spirit  of  deep  humility 
and  charity  powerfully  affected  the  principal  poi- 
sons engaged  in  the  enterprise.  Acts  of  the  gieat* 
est  benevolence  were  performed  by  the  barons  aa 
their  best  preparations  for  the  danger  they  wcure  to 
encounter.  Some  who  had  been  notorious  for  in- 
justice and  oppression,  restored  what  they  had 
gained  to  the  rightful  possessors,  and  others,  among 
whom  was  the  Sire  Joinville  the  excellent  chro- 
nicler of  Saint  Louis,  assembled  their  vassals,  and 
besought  them  to  pardon  whatever  affronts  or  in- 
juries they  had  received  at  their  hands.  Monas- 
teries and  hospitals  were  raised  at  the  expanse  of. 
these  pious  waniors,  and  this  enthusiasm  of  chari- 
ty was  -crowned  by  the  benevolence  and  justioe  of 
Louis,  who  employed  the  last  days  preceding  his 
departure  in  examining  the  situation  of  the  king- 
dom, placing  men  of  probity  in  all  situations  of 
trust,  and  cosrecting  public  abuses  of  every  kind. 
A.  D.  1248.  The  most  profound  tranquillity 
t«e^ed  tbronghout  the  kingdom,  and  all  classes  of 
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,pmpl»m$Wmd  inspired  with  the  same  deep  fetHmg 
.oCdevolioB-     Procfissions  were  cootinualiy  pasftiog 
.tbroogb  tbe  itreets,  and  bymns  and  loud  acclam- 
atmis  of  holy  joy  filled  the  air.     At  tlie  Abbey  of 
Sam^  Denisy  Louis  received  the  standard  of  die 
jQCaiseftoiA  thehande  of  tbe  Legate^  and  beard  mesa 
£^riibe  last  time  in  tbe  catbedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
atec  which  be  bode  adieu  to  tbe  capital  amid  the 
•pvayem  aod  lamentations  of  bis  subjects,  and  re* 
pained  to  CiMibeil,  where  bis  mother  and  his  wife 
.awaited  him*  He  then  gave  the  reins  of  govemmenl 
to  Blanche^  and. after  two  days  more  of  religious 
pK!epaiiition»  commenced  his  journey.     At  Lyons 
l4>itts  received  the  blessing  of  the  Pope,  and  again 
Ysajuly  endeavoured  to  make  peace  for  Frederic, 
lie  nu^t  proceeded  to  Aigues-Mortes,  where  a 
.fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships  awaited  him, 
a<id  immediately  embarked,  .all  the  crusaders  join* 
idg  in -the  anthem  of  Vent  Creator  Spiritual  as  the 
vessels  lefit  the  shore*     The  French  knights,  un- 
accustomed to  sea,  expressed  their  terror  at  being 
committed. to  the  uncertain  waters;  but  the  fie^t 
aigrived  safely  at  Cyprus,  where  the  King  and  bis 
followers  again  disembarked. 
.. ,  Here  Henry,  .the  King  of  Cyprus,  and  lately  en- 
.donred  M^ith  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem  by  tbe 
Fope*  reoeived  Louis  with  great  honour,  and  con* 
ducted  him  to  his  capital.     Having  already. deter* 
imixied  to  proceed  to  Syria  the  following  spring,  bo 
^fi^ployed  every  argument  lo  persuade  Louis  to  de* 
.  fer  bis  own  departure  till  that  time ;   to  whieb 
the  Ku9g»  unfortunately,';  consented ;  for  during 
the  stay  of   tbe  anny  in   Cyprus,   luxury  and 
licentiousness  corrupted  the.  bravest  of  his  compa- 
^mims.  ^  A  pes^Uence*  wbicb^  also  raged  at  the  saoie 
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hanng  exfaainited  their  mnony^  wenre  now  iMm- 
«ned  with  the  totd  dcfsenloD  of  their  fMtm^ 
Jotnirille  eonfifeites  hiioMSf  to  b&ve  been  m  thfo  fli- 
tintion;  fame  he  wtfB  reliered  by  the  HMral^  of 
Loait,  who  gKve  hm  eight  famidreid  HtrM^  to  jmy 
the  Btum  Aie  to  bis  kirighte.    (}re«t  diApate*  %ifeit 
ai  the  laiira  time  agttifted  bet«re^n  the  differfem 
parties  of  TemptatSy*  Hospit^lletB,  and  ItaHfiaifir 
eembied  iir  the  island ;  and  Louis  with 
prevented  a  civil  war.    Occtnt^ntes,  hoireTer»  e£ 
m  difierent  nature  serred  to  distraet  the  tftt^tisHi 
of-tbe  dispntanti  from  mntnal  recriminttioik.     Alt 
embassy^  said  to   bare   been  sent  by  a  iWtar 
prince;  deehirfai^  his  own  ^onrersicn  and  t&at  of 
the  great  Khan  to  ChriBtittirity,  strdcJc  M  Cypm 
m\A  aMottishment;  but  it  wito  nerer  folly  deie^ 
anided^  wheilier  th^  wbde  aAlr  wka  not  a  ftMea- 
ttloff  of  some  tnotilmi    The  onibrtanate  Eutpress  af 
•Constttntinoplesls^b  arrived  isr  the  island  as  a  Aigftivi» 
.•andsnppKant  for  chanty;  bttt  all  other  obfeeiadf  at* 
tSftfition'v^ere  Xtm  sightof,  whew  letter^^^ere  receive 
eby  Liikiis  frofm  the  Grandmasters  of  tbd  Hotspitaten 
.and  Templars,  advising  hhn  toemilrintottegVMis^dril 
^of  p^ac<)  with  the  Sdtan  of  Acris.    The  strongest 
fvMigrtatiofi  wss  expi-essed*  both  by  the  King  and 
^liis  followers,  ai  the  mention  of  snch  a  ndeaattrs; 
sand  a  fleet  having  been  iigain  assehihled^  tbe  amy 
^f  Louis*  and  the  Khi^,  of  CyphM^cmbttioad  a  km 
^yg  before  Bstttecost.    A  violent  «conn»  arhheh 
^r6re  many  of  the  vessels  on  the  Syrian  eolit» 
^doampelled  Looiff  to  pnt  bktk ;  bat  the  kNtf  he  hiid 
austaiiir^by  tfa^tenipest,  was-imply  rcljpaif^d  by  dis 
.:«rrival  of  WrUSaai  of  SMUfetfiry;  vdtb  mo  haadMd 
.BagHili  kb^i^  am»  otb«c  wMfont  htm  CowHti 
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tiafij^  Tk^pikwen  therefore  ugalnset;  and 
itt^0ndof  four  dtty9,  the  towers  of  DamiettB 
Kpp&vffd  in  light.  The  iwioQB  chiefii  then  en** 
tend  thfi  ibip  oo  board  of  which  was  the  eore* 
•vign;  and  haring  iioceiTed  hia  exhortationa  to 
i^iQrand  coQiige,  they  all  embraced,  and  vowed 
)  MhMf  %  to  the  last. 

A.  Q.  1^40.  Halek-Salefa  Negined<yD,  the  pne* 
at  8al^  af  Cairp,  bad  taken  the  wieeet  pre- 
^tio^  /or  d^  defence  of  hia  dominioiii  againat 
)  cmaadem ;  mi  the  fleet  bariog  been  recon- 
tred  hyfovr  gail^jra,  of  which  however  onljr 
reifiine^,  th|)  walla  of  Qamietta,  and  the  whoi^ 
of  am^t  were  qaicUir  aeen  covered  witb 
pa.  At  the  bead  of  these  fi»Tcea  waa  the  cde* 
»d  warrior  Taljireddin,  who,  ctad  in  brittiant 
ar,  looked  like  the  aon  in  hia  strength,  *  while 
^iie  ffsa  covered  with  the  Saracen  fleet ;  and 
vida  «3rtent  of  aea  and  land  resounded  with 
U  iDfiaic,  and  the  nntoal  menaces  of  ihe  two 
30nte.  A  consultation  waa  held  on  board 
yal  Keaaaly  9fi  to  whether  the  descent  should 
qediat^ly  attemp^d»  or  deferred  till  the  w> 
f  a  luun  erf  Ihci  fleet  dispersed  by  the  storau 
frmer  meaaqre  waa  determined  npon;  and 
It  day,  tb^  troops  began  to  disembark  amid 
9  of  the  enemy'a  arrows,  ^ouis,  wbom  hia 
nts  ill  vmn  endeavoored  to  reatcain,  leaped 
9  galley  ipto  the  aea«  which  reached  to  hia 
ns.  Covenng  himeelf  with  hia  backler,  and 
ord  w  hmndf  he  mshed  towaida  the  diqre, 
*^  Afont  Joje  Saint-Dada  I  "  He  gained 
in   ffmfe^,  and  inatantly:  fieU  on  hia  knees,. 
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and  returned  tfaankB  to  heaven.'  The'  troops,'  im* ' 
patient  to  follow  Mm,  soon  joined  his  standard ; 
the  two  armies  and  Aeets  joined  battle  without  tfe* 
lay ;  and  victory,  both  by  sea  and  land,  rewarded 
the  valour  and  piety  of  the  crasaders.  The  death 
of  the  Saltan,  who  had  been  some  time  sick,  was 
at  this  time  reported  to  the  yanqnished  Mtis- 
lems.  Their  spirits,  already  snbdned  by  defeat, 
were  entirely  broken  by  this  intelligence.  Tak- 
reddtn  fled  wi^  his  who4e  army ;  Damii^Ua  wns 
also  fcn'saken  by  the  garrison ;  attd  the  next  day 
its  deserted  streets  were  filled  by  the  tiinmphant 
cmaders.  The  Snitati,  who  still  iit^d,  pnifish^ 
maby  of  the  fogittves  with  death  for  th^  XM>ward- 
iee ;  and  the  victory  of  the  Christisuis  spread  dis^ 
may  throughont  Egypt.  Loais,  in  the  mean  time, 
divided  Damtetta  audits  territory  among  the  three 
chief  orders  of  knights ;  and  ttie  worship  of  Ae 
Saviour  was  again  established  in  the  ehorches. 

Malek  Salefa  Negmeddin,  sdmrnoning  dA  the 
little  strength  which  remained  to  him,  remov^  to 
Maasonrah,  where  he  reviewed  his  fotcev,  And 
evdetvonred  to  restore  discipline.  While  he  'Vifu 
th«a  ezertiBg  hitneelf,  the'  CterislliBkns  rilowed  Iheir 
eneiigy  to  be  diminished  by  inaction,  and  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  the  cHmate.  Disputes  also,  of 
a  dangerous  kind,  arose  respecting  the  division  ^f 
the  booty ;  and  gaming  and  every  species -^of  licen- 
tiousness prevailed  throughout  the  camp.  The  ku- 
thority  of  the  King  was  every  day  less  respected ; 
audi  to  increase  the  confusion,  parties  of  Caras- 
mians  and  Bedouin  Arabs  wero '  constantly  on 
the  watch,  to  surprise  the  crusaders  who  VMinired 
out  of  their  quarters  in  seardi  of  spoil.  The 
loss  of  Sidon,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 


]^c«(  ^  Pwiflc^M,,  ^  lihe  s^  9f  ]%mMiiiM, 
B(i)I  {ax;th^  i»ffr\||^ted  the  cruaadiwi;  ^nd  tb«ir 
pco||p«rity  s^i«e4  \o  be  mpi^ll^r  decUf^ing.  A% 
tjds  ynoioevt,  boweyer,  w^en  tbe  p.ro8|;^^  ^t  Le^aift 
W«^  Bf^V*t  gloomy,  bif  ^pinia^  ywf  re»M>wd  by  lh« 
i^ival  pf  bU  brq^r,  tbf)  Co^t  pf  Fo'iciifit^,  wks> 
1^  beea  Ipng  ej^p^^t^d,  f^d  M  f^pap^d  tbe  por 
nls  of  a  0iO9t  temp^^tuoiis  royage»  in  «#  nob^fied 
fpr  mi^ii^^«  Tbe  reiufofOBp»fiQt  wbicb  ifc#  enn]? 
thus  fc^W^  reared  ^1^  cnie^dei^  iimvMi^  %» 
cpmmeoce  open^^ioqs  9g9^^  ^  enemy ;  a  comsi?. 

n^f^/ft^^o^  had  been  dj;|ca99fi^  ifae  daagefvivfl  vm$p: 

Bijank  ff9^  fH^ptf)4  of  m  iiimedttW  «te9^ni  ^90m 

i|ri4)  |he  ^v<*iin  wd  the  ptfeer  !§diw,  the  ariQjt^ 
<;j^Utiag  qf  »l)Ou^  ^i^ty  tbousftiVi^  9ieii,.  profstfted- 
ed  ^  ]^ivw^s(u;^ur>  wh^r£  it  eQC9gip^.4.  Negflied;* 
(^p  di^d  at  iWa  ^igie,  l^gt  ^ik  Sult^pe  W^^ly  c«»- 
^(oip^fl  th^  poipfs  ^9  ^9Cf;»|  thjB  §i:eAl  feftm  bpttb 
^  vv^Q^  «M3<i  th^  Pbr^(^ti^p9*     H^^  <?omif|e)  wei^ 

i^ikw^ili^  but  the  neyr  $i4(ff»»  ipt»)trDBimg  ki^ 

iHimV^  9^i^t  fpHb^Afiadfln  to  tJM^  ¥ffQ9^i?%  1^ 
<|6ier.  X^m^  of  p^^ce.  fhey  r«j«P|ed  th,e  prapeMr. 
UQll,  a§  t|i^  b^d  df^o  o(h«^  of  th«  ^fm^  l^ind  lA 

t)^p,  (ifetjip^^  Nfigufteddjn,  wd  co^tii^wed  their 

onarcb  to  Mansourah.     Five  buudred  IMlo#ieiil«v» 

v^9  ^nde»v,wii;ed  to.  wrpci^  the  Teroplw«  during 

tj^  i^oj^tf,  f^U  ijiptinqs  to.  t^ir  9WXk  Perfidy ;  w4 
d|f^  Cb^i^^iftns  forifted  t^eir  «PGiynpw«nt  neec  %hi^. 
qup^  p^  ^8ptv9n9iE^fff  Xb^t^hi  ou  tbi)  t)it«e  occopi^ 
fc|y  Ji^lft  pf  prieufle,.  wfee?  ^  i»«ffifff  d  tbft  xliMtr. 
^ym  M^  ^%  ^«  pr^y iftPI  <7IH%d«-     Th^  Serar: 

2c2 
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obmI,  to  [MMs  whidiy  tfae  CfariBtiaiui  had  to  form  s 
dike  and  cavseway ;  Imt  ^eir  laboars  were  eveiy 
boor  couoieracted  by  ^^  vigilance  of  the  enemy* 
A  month  was  passed  in  these  useless  endeavonra, 
and  in  that  time  they  suffered  greatly  from  the  as- 
sanlte  of  the  Moslems,  who,  pouring  Uieir  showera 
of  Greek  fire  into  the  camp,  repeatedly  threatened 
the  whole  army  with  destraction.  Takreddin  was 
at  the  head  of  the  forces  thns  opposed  to  theerii* 
aadete,  and  Loais  began  almost  to  despair  of  pass- 
ing the  lake.  The  treachery,  however,  of  a  Saia- 
een  renegade,  relieved  him  from  his  donbtfnl  sita- 
ation*  Under  tfae  guidance  of  this  man,  the  army 
oommenced  its  passage  at  a  ford,  abont  half  a  league 
distant  from  its  former  position ;  and  the  Count 
of  Artots,  the  brother  of  Louis,  resisting  the  cau- 
tions of  the  King,  led  his  division  at  once  across 
the  stream.  A  party  of  the  enemy  who  attempt- 
ed  to  oppose  him  was  speedily  defeated ;  the  Count, 
inflamed  by  success,  refused  to  await  the  junction 
of  tfae  remaining  forces,  and  followed  tfae  flying 
enemy ;  he  reached  the  camp  of  Takreddin  just  as 
the  chief  had  left  the  batfa ;  mounting  faia  faorM 
idmost  naked,  the  Emir  instantly  led  his  followers 
into  the  field ;  but  his  valour  was  exercised  in 
vun ;  the  Christians  rode  triumphant  througfa  the 
camp ;  and  he  fell,  after  exhibiting  the  noblest  in- 
stances of  beroiftm. 

Not  content  witfa  tfae  victory  tfans  suddenly  ob- 
tained, tfae  Count  determined  to  continue  the  par- 
suit  of  tfae  enemy,  wfao  was  rapidly  fleeing  to- 
wards Mansourafa.  The  conquerors  entered  the 
town  without  resiatance;  and  while  a  part  of  them 
pursued  their  route  to  Cairo,  the  rest  remained  to 
ptt^i  tfae  city.    But  suddenty  the  Saracens  dis- 
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oorereH  the  BmatlneM  of  the  force  before  which 
tbf  bad  fled;  and,  rallying  under  the  chief  Bibars 
Boodocdar,  they  flew  upon  the  Christians,  intent 
<m  tbeir  spoil,  and  massacred  them  withont  mercy. 
The  main  iMxiy  of  the  army  was  in  the  mean  time 
ptsnog  the  stream,  which  it  succeeded  in  doing  ; 
bnt  ott  reaching  the  shore,  the  troops  were  assailed 
by  serefHl  parties  of  Moslems ;  and  soon  after,  the 
whole  Saracen  army  appeared  in  sight.     Lonis, 
;lotbed  in  magnificent  armonr,  attracted  the  admi- 
ation  of  the  forces  hy  his  majestic  port,  his  golden 
leimet,  and  his  bnmished  German  sword.     The 
kill,  however,  of  Bondocdar,  enabled  his  troops 
i  resist  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  Franks,  who 
ere  at  limgth  obliged  to  retreat  towards   the 
nal.      Louis  at  this  moment    was  surround- 
by  six  Moslem  warriors;    bat,  freeing  him- 
f  from  tbeir  swords,  his  troops  again  rallied,  and 
lewed  the  combat.     The  chevaliers,  who  had 
itened  to  the  assistance  of  the  Count  of  Ar- 
(9  found  him  ready  to  perish  amid  a  host  of  foes  ; 
their  heroic  fidelity  quickly  placed  them  in 
al  peril.     The  battle  hsid  commenced  at  ten  in 
morning,  and  it  continued  till  three  in  the  af- 
oon,   when  the  Christians  entered  Mansonrah ; 
before   this  time,  the   Count  of  Artois,  the 
i    of  Salisbury,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
pitallers  and  Templars,  lay  dead  on  the  field. 
crusaders   had   thus  dearly  purchased  their 
iphy   and  their  minds  were  filled  with  gloomy 
'henaions  for  the  future. 
le  defence  they  had  made  against  the  invaders 
y  elevated  the  spirits  of  the  Saracens,  who 
t  first  regarded  them  as  invincible.     At  night 
ittacked  the  encampment,  but  were  repulsed. 
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Not  deoreMed,  bowever,  by  ^is  Qligjrt  4^%^ 
BoQilocdar  prepared  for  a  general  battle,  ^nd  (>f( 
A9h-\yedpeaday  the  iiyo  armies  were  ^gaiii  eSir 
gaged.  Loqis  and  lu9  brpthe|rf,  the  Cjpiptf  ^ 
^DJott  and  jPoictiers,  pe.r%nieji  prpidigi^f.  fif  ysH 
lour  in  this  baule ;  their  bravery  w£^  ^c^o^d^d  ]^ 
tlat  of  tb^  ^rpops,  and  victory  croi^iiied  t^^  fi» 
forts.  In  writing  to  Lis  frien.di^  ii^  E^opea  ^ui^ 
only  modestly  ^aid,  **  The  fin^t  \Vedj^day  y| 
Lent;  '^he  camp  was  f^tt^pkei^  by  ^1  tl^  iVfo^lfmi 
fprces ;  Gjpd  depWed  for  the  Ffei^chv  ^d  ^t^  ^ 
Qclels  were  fepi^Llsed.**  ^^i  l^e  triu^ppi^  profii^jP^ 
little  re§l  gpod  tp  the  crnsftcji^ ;  ft^d  sj^p^^  a^, 
sed  by  the  putreCaftiou  q(  tb^.  ^ii|i\\i^r]^^  bpi^<9. 
l^ft  unburied,  ^pir^^d  tl\rpugb  tb.e  aiupay*  The  pii^ 
tilence,  ^hicb  had  C^r^ip^  f{|f  s^^eri^i  pf  the  h^ 
warriors^  at  lei^g^li  &c,i2?4  Lpuis  bi^elf ;  «i^  ll|^ 
distress,  occasioned  by  ^b^  contagion,  w^  i^crefn^ 
by  the  constant  att£(cM  of  the  nevif  Si^ltan  Abmi:' 
adam,  and  still  more  by  the  want  of  stp;re9»  which 
M)ort)y  added  the  miseries  of  famji^e  to  tbo^  al- 
ready suffered.  Louif  il\  la^t  cojiisentfid  to  dQ9)^ii4 
^  truce ;  but  tbp  i^ults^:!  requiring  ^hat  the  ^9Q§ 
himself  should,  be  the  hof  t^e  fof  it^  fulfillment^  t^ 
negotiation  was  abi;uptiy  concluded  ;  and  no,  ))op^ 
6i  safety  no^  retnained,  but  \v^  attempting  \o  re-; 
pass  the  lake.  The  p^agp  was  effected,  but  ^^ 
Christians  were  Qtijl  ^xposed  ^o  tbe  atta^ka  <>f  t^ 
euenpy,  and  v^ere  too  mucfi  w^^ai^ei^e^  by  dis^^ 
tp  resist  them.  A  further  r^q:ef^t»  t|\cTefp^e,  t% 
Damietta  was  decided  upon,  and  par^  9,f  tb^  ^cie^ 
began  to  embark  in  tt^e  ves^e^^  ^h^cb  aiiaited  tl^ 
pn  the  Nile.  Nothing,  hpwev^jr,  could  pe];6iu|c|eIjott|H| 
ifi^  Ifavpthe  sboj^f^  till  the  wbo^  of  bis  ^mj  s^bI^ 
N  Wife  fron,  tfee  ^e^ay.     TJie  ^^fb.  ^  ^^ 
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end  even  the  commonest  of  the  soldiers,  besought 
bun,  with  tears,  lo  save  himself  without  dela^ ; 
Mft'he  continued  to  resist  their  entreaties,  and  re- 
mained seated  on  his  charger,  though  almost  faint- 
ing  from  the  effects  of  his  sickness,  watching 
tlie  retreat  of  the  troops,  and  retaining  around 
hitn  onl^r  a  few  chevaliers  who  refused  to  depart. 
Scarcely  had  the  march  begun,  when  the  Saracens 
Were  seen  close  in  their  rear;  and,  in  the  night, 
great  numbers  of  the  Christians  fell  in  the  unequal 
donflict.  The  vessels,  on  board  of  which  were  the  rest 
of  the  crusaders,  were  in  the  mean  time  attacked 
by  the  Egyptian  fleet ;  and  these  fugitives  shared 
llie  same  fate  as  their  brethren  on  land.  Louis, 
after  a  great  mdny  escapes,  at  length  reached  the  vil- 
lage Minieh.  The  chevalier  Gaucher  de  ChatiHon 
remained  at  his  side,  and  fell  in  defending  him  a- 
gttinst  the  Moslems,  who  pursued  him  into  the 
town.  The  remainder  of  the  guard,  having  taken 
hs  position  on  a  hill,  resisted  for  some  time  the 
approach  of  the  assailants ;  but  finding  it  impossi- 
l^e  to  defend  themselves  orach  longer,  their  leader 
sent  to  request  Louis  to  desire  a  truce.  The  King 
eonsented,  and  the  Moslem  chief  was  on  the  point 
of  accepting  the  terms  proposed,  when  an  unfor- 
tunate expression  of  fear  escaping  one  of  the  sol- 
diers present,  the  guard  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  the  Emir,  declaring  he  would  make  no  truce 
with  the  vanquished,  the  Saracens  rushed  into  Mi- 
nieh, seized  the  pious  and  unfortunate  Louis,  and 
immediately  loaded  him  with  irons.  As  soon  as  this 
catastrophe  was  known,  the  crusaders,  both  those  on 
land,  and  those  in  the  vessels,  thought  no  longer 
of  defending  themselves.  Thousands  fell  under  the 
0word8  of  the  infidels,  and  those  who  were  spared 
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y^m  onlj  f^vpd  fo  ii|i4^iVP  tlw  most  \i^i^$gcqgg. 
treatment. 

#  •  ■ 

Opr  epace  would  fail  qs  in  i^t^ynptipig  to  4t* 

scribe  the  calamities  which  followed  thes^  evi^^ 

Loais  w§s  conveyed  dov^i^  (he  Nile  to  Mj^isoii- 

T^h  in  triuofphy  and  was  plpaely  confini^d  \xi  wi 

house  qf  the  Saltan's  ^ecretajry.     Not  (ho  am(^ 

est  comfort  waji  afforded  hiip  in  his  pnsqn;  i|a4 

the  only  tiding  he  had  preisf{rve4  of  all  be  pfw? 

s^ss^d,  was  a  book  pf  psalffis.    Wjth  thii9  Ik^  ^por 

soled  himself  in  bis  si^fferingp,  an^  i^o  ^^prcNssiiui 

qf  either  angisr  or  ipapatience  ^paped  hi^  ouiqth. 

His  rfiisignfition  filled  t)ia  enemies  ijifi^  a9tg||ial|-' 

meqt,  which  w^  at  l^t  converted  into  pity.    Tba 

Sultan  sent  hjm  fifty  splendid  cpbf|9>  lu^d  ii^Titpd 

^im  to  a  feast ;  but  these  att^n^ionq  wei;6  rejected* 

^n.pffer  qf  lii>erty  was  tljeu  mad§  h^m  on  coudi? 

t|pn  qf  his  surrendering  Daipic^ttai     This  a|so  yf^ 

i)efu9^d;  and  though  tbre^t^  of  t))e  mppt  viQl^ili. 

tojr^ur^s  were  then  r^sortec)  to,  he  rf^ipauiie4  #x^ 

in  bis  resolution  to  comproiqi^e  neither  hif  dignity 

nor  the  Christian  ca^is^  Si|;9ilar  offers  yiprp  i^ada 

to  the  captiy^  warriors  with  \\\^  effect.     Of  tfaa 

inferior  prisoners  hundreds  were  destroyed  by 

drowniog  in  the  Nile,  or  by  the  ^wor^ ;  otbem 

^ved  themselves  by  embracing  M(|l\f»pi^taniam,|uul 

some  were  allowed  to  pnrphai|e  tbe^r  freedom. 

We  must  not  forget  to  inention,  thf^t  the  Qn^eft 
was  thrown  into  such  deep  fiffliction  9^  tb^  tidt 
)ng8  qf  her  husband  s  captivity,  that  ^t  brought  on 
pren9ature  labour.  Naming  the  child  Tristan,  ia 
memory  qf  her  grief,  the  only  ho^e  she  npw  cbf> 
risbed  ^vas  to  die  before  the  epemy  could  a|^»rc(afih 
Damietta ;  b,ut  in  order  to  secure  bpr  safety  £noBi 
*^9.?^?n  yiol^ftce,  ghe  called  one  of  W  mo^t^- 
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ftii  JUIOfinerl  to  Inr  side, nhdrnth matijr tem  coti- 
jored  him  to  promise  that  he  would  perfoim  tbt  hkr 
«n^  nrfemn  bequest.  Having  asnired  her  of  his  rek- 
dniesB  to  elecato  the  command,  whatever  it  might 
fe,  she  thai  made  faim  swear  that  he  would  put 
Uer  to  dMitb  the  moment  the  enemy  should  enter 
the  town;  a  duty,  however,  which  the  faithfiil 
iervatit  was  ne^er  called  to  perform. 

What  no  principles  of  mercy  or  justice  coutd  in- 
dtiee  the  Saltan  to  grant,  he  was  con^pelled  to  of- 
fer, by  the  danger  with  which  the  seditrods  spirit 
ol  the  Bmirs,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  other  Sittticen 
princes^  ^reatened  his  authority ;  and  hiis  wisest 
cosrnsellon  having  persuaded  him  to  give  the  Kiifg 
fate  liberty  on  any  terms  that  migfht  be  safe.  Louii, 
in  themea^  tithe,  had  received  intelligence  that  Eia- 
ifiietfaiinast  speedily  surretider ;  he  replied  t6'  tBe 
Stdtan,  that  if  the  Que^n  ^oiiki  conseni;  he  would 
gore  up  the  town ;  remaining,  to  the  astonisbftaent 
dt  the  Mortem,  that  she  waar  his  wiie^  ttnd  thai  be 
"vAnAd  do  nodiing  cotatrary  to  her  will.  The 
nkoaey  which  wwr  demavtded  of  him  he  alio  cotf- 
mattsd  to  gi'^e,  btit  not  for  bis  own  ranaom ;  ob- 
serving; thi^  a  King  might  redeferii  bis  sdbjeeta, 
but  not  bimfself  for  mon^f.  The  treaty,  however, 
warhardiy  agrsed  dpon  when  apowerAii  conisfpiraey 
i6eas  formed  against  Almoadamr,  the  Sultan.  A<i 
intorview  was  appointed  to  take  place  between  him 
srid  Louis  lit  Phare8e6ur,*  whitfaer  he  proceeded,  the 
ptlsonefa  lieing  at  tbe  itoi^  time  conveyM  thither 
In  galle]^  The  day  after  bis  arrival,  he  gave  la 
BMgnifieent  feast  to  bis  Emiri ;  when  the  conspira- 
um,  with  an  emissary  of  tb^  Cafiph  of  Bagdad  at 
their  head,  fell  upon  him  atf  sobn  as  he  appealed 
inpoUifu  HapriBga(mglrtrlifag«ift  a' tower  which 
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was  iiMtantly  set  on  fire,  he  again  took  to  Ji^ity 
but  fell  in  the  attempt  to  escape,  imploring  in  vain 
for  mercy.  At  last»  making  a  violent  .plunge  fram 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  mshed,  all  bloody  from 
wounds,  into  the  Nile,  in  the  waters  of  which  Jbe 
perished ;  dying,  it  was  remarked  by  the  Arabs, 
by  fire,  by  water,  and  the  sword. 

The  King,  and  his  fellow-prisonws  expected,  hi 
deep  anxiety,  the  issue  of  this  event  to  them- 
.  selves ;  and  it  was  with  no  little  surprise  and  joy 
that  they  found  the  revolted  Emirs,  after  the  .fiist 
expression  of  passion,  disposed  to  treat  them  with 
respect  and  attention.  It  has  been  even  said,  that 
they  offered  to  make  Louis  Sultan  of  £gypt>  which, 
if  it  proves  nothing  else,  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  feelings  which  they  erinced  in  his  favour.  The 
Sultana,  however,  who  had  shown  so  much  wis- 
dom on  the  death  of  the  former  prince,  was  ulti- 
mately dected  to  the  throne;  and,  after  several 
debates,  it  was  determined  to  act  according  to  the 
principal  articles  of  the  truce  already  concluded 
with  the  Christians.  But  a  strong  obstacle,  after 
every  preliminary  was  settled,  still  existed  to  the 
completion  of  these  arrangements.  Louis,  oa  be- 
ing desired  to  swear  to.  their  fulfilment,  refused  to 
take  the  oath  required.  The  Emirs,  on  this,  again 
threatened  him  and  his  companions  .with  death, 
or  an  endless  captivity;  and  all  the  barons  and 
ecclesiastics  implored  him  to  forego  bis  .scruples 
But  nothing  could  make  him  act  in  contradiction 
to  his  conscience ;  and  after  some  time,  the  Emiis 
consented  to  receive  his  simple  promise,  observing^ 
that  he  was  the  haughtiest  Christian  tiua  had  ever 
been  seen  in  the  East. 

^.^The  greatest  anxiety  i»:evailed  in  Damietia  dn- 
r,ir»«  ♦v^  jjjgljj  pre^p^g  ^Q  Ijg  being  surrendered; 
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and  BUme  of  the  inhabitants  appeared  inclined  to 
ivsiat  the  King^s  command.  Bat  the  murmurs  ef 
the  Moslems,  and  the  persuasions  of  the  deputies 
sent  by  Louis,  induced  them  to  retire  without  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  Queen,  together  with  her  at- 
tendants, and  all  the  inhabitants,  hut  those  who 
were  too  infirm  to  be  removed,  embarked  in  the 
vessels  which  awaited  them.  The  conquerors  then 
took  possession  of  the  city,  and  celebrated  their 
victory  by  the  most  barbarous  treatment  of  the 
sick  and  aged  Christians  who  were  left  behind. 
In  the  moment  of  exultation,  they  even  proposed 
to  break  their  faith  with  the  King,  and  put  him 
and  all  his  followers  to  death.  The  ships  were 
accordingly  ordered  back  to  Pharescour ;  but  one 
of  the  Emirs  representing  to  the  rest,  that  they 
would  not  only  be  dishonouring  themselves  by 
such  a  measure,  but  would  be  losing  the  ransoms 
of  the  captives,  his  counsel  was,  after  some  lit- 
tle time,  obeyed  ;  and  the  prisoners  being  con- 
veyed to  Damietta,  the  stipulated  sum  for  their 
freedom  was  paid  ;  and  the  King  was  permitted  to 
proceed  to  Ptolemais,  which  he  reached  in  safety. 
A.  D.  1251.  The  misery  they  had  endured  ih 
this  disastrous  campaign  had  reduced  the  crusaders 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  wretchedness.  They  were 
enEiaciated  in  body,  and  broken  in  spirit.  Without 
money  or  clothes,  they  were  indebted  io  the  cha- 
rity of  the  citizens  of  Ptolemais  for  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  A  pestilence  which  broke  out 
among  them  soon  after,  carried  numbers  to  the 
grave ;  and  others,  setting  out  on  their  journey 
home,  perished  almost  immediately  after  their  de- 
parture. While  things  were  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition, Louis  received  letters  from  his  mother,  in- 

VOL.  II.  2d'' 
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forming  him  of  the  misery  into  which  thci  pe#8  of 
his  captivity  had  thrown  all  France,  of  tho  tt- 
tempts  which  the  King  of  England  Was  making  on 
his  territories,  and  of  the  disturbed  state  ot  En- 
r6pe  in  general ;  at  the  same  time  imploring  him 
to  return  without  delay. 

Louis  assemhled  the  chiefs,  to  cdnsult  with  them 
on  what  measures  it  would  he  ri^ht  to  pursue  under 
these  circumstances.  Ilis  hrother,  and  the  grtotest 
warriors  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  Count 
of  Joppa,  and  Jbinville,  strongly  advised  his  return. 
I'he  King  having  heard  the  opinion  of  each  in  his 
turn,  dismissed  them,  and  convened  the  assemhly 
again  on  the  Sunday  following.    He  now  declared 
his  cfetermination  to  continue  for  some  timekniger 
U^  Syria,  but  freed  all  who  desired  to  return  from 
their  engagements.     His  brothers,  and  several  of 
the  barons,  accepted  this  oJSer,  and  speedily  bade 
him  farewell,  leaving  him  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
pariations  f(N:  his  better  defence  agidnst  the  infidels. 
Fortunately  for  him,  (fiscord  reigned  in  Egypt; 
ihe  Sultana  had  been  deposecl,  and  the  Sultan  of 
Aieppo  and  Damascus  offered  to  unite  with  him 
against  £gypt.     iGriving,  however,  almost  the  first 
elampie  among  the  crusaders  of  a  religious  regard 
to  truth,  in  respect  to  treaties,  he  refused  the  pnh 
posal  till  he  should  know  whether  the  Egyptians 
Woiitd  fulfil  their  part  of  the  arrangement.     He 
accordingly  sent  an  ambassador  to  CiaroK  demand- 
ing the  freedom'  of  all  the  Christians  still  detained 
In   captivity.      Two  hundred  knights   recovered 
iheir  liberty  by  this  resolution  of  the  King ;  but 
several  hundred  still  remained  to  bear  the  worst 
species  of  slavery. 
A.D.  li52.    The  condition  of  affiurs  in  Eu- 
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roj^  ijm  Btfcb,  that  Loais  sought  in  Tain  for  sno 
cour^y  either  from  his  own  country^  or  any  otb|^r 
state*  A  few  warriors  joined  him  ^t  dijfrerent  pe- 
riods ;  aud  Frederic,  who  died  about  this  time, 
left  a  large  sum  of  money  to  sissist  the  expedition. 
lEfut  the  Pope  retaiped  his  enmity  against  the  sno 
ce^rs  of  Frederic,  and  Christendom  thn^  conti- 
liued  to  b^  agitated  in  the  same  fanner  as  for- 
merly. Henry  III.  tpojf  the  cxoss,  but  never  in- 
tendisd  to  embark  in  thp  war.  The  only  appear- 
ance of  any  readiness  to  assist  Loi|is  jn  his  di^ 
tjcesBy  was  exhibited  by  a  mnltitude  of  the  lowej: 
orders  in  Frapce^  who  ti^yer^d  the  country  iind^r 
the  guidance  of  an  enthusiast,  naip^^,  fropi  tba 
coimtry  of  hi^  b^rth,  the  Mf^ter  of  Hi;^ng^y ;  but 
their  fervour  was  speedily  cppy^rtfsd  into  ^ii(( 
licentiousness ;  and  tbes^  sb^phgrds  or  pfi^tora,  a^ 
they  called  tbemselyf^,  were  ^  last  pursu^dt 
and  punished  as  banditti.  So  badly  wifs  ih|^ 
piety  of  JLqui^  seconded,  thf^t  evep  the  k^igbt^ 
-fvbo  were  with  him  s<^t  an  exorbit^t  pr^ce  oj| 
fheir  services,  find  he  was  thus  pblig^d  to  desis^ 
from  any  measure  of  di|Sculty  or  ij^porti^nce.  If 
)s  yv^orthy  however  of  mention,  that  about  tbi^  \im^ 
he  received  ap  embassy  from  the  Old  Man  qf  tbq 
iViountain.  The  Assassins  desire^  \o  kno^  why  h^ 
bad  no(  ^^nt  their  master  pfefif^nts  and  tokf^ns  of 
fespect,  as  many  of  thfs  greatest  ;nonarcb9  ha4 
done  before  him.  Louis  deferred  answering  till 
iJie  Grand  Masters  of  th^  HospitaUers  «nd  Teip- 
plars  were  present  in  the  council ;  and  8pc)i,  it  ap- 
pears, was  the  known  pQfver  of  those  dignitaries, 
that  t^e  deputies  now  behaved  with  fhe  most  pro- 
found respect,  and  their  chief,  shortly  after,  sent 
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him  mzay  splendid  presents,  together  with  a  shirt 
and  a  ring,  as  tokens  of  his  eternal  friendship.  * 

The  Sultan  of  Damascas,  who  had  commenced 
war  against  Egypt,  now  sought  by  every  means 
to  acquire  the  alliance  of  Louis ;  and  when  the 
latter  had  visited  Nazareth  and  other  places  of 
celebrity,  he  invited  him  to  enter  Jerusalem. 
Bnt  the  barons  protested  against  it,  observing, 
that  it  would  be  setting  an  example  for  Christian 
warriors  to  visit  the  Holy  City  as  pilgrims,  when 
they  should  only  enter  it  as  conquerors.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  Emirs  of  Cairo  agreed  to  restore  all 
the  prisoners  to  liberty,  as  the  King  had  desired ; 
and,  as  he  had  further  stipulated,  the  children  de« 
tained  in  bondage,  and  the  heads  of  the  faithful 
who  had  been  slain  in  captivity.  It  was  proposed, 
that  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  confirmed,  the  two 
armies  should  unite,  and  proceed  to  the  attack  of 
the  other  Mussulman  princes.  For  this  purpose, 
Louis  proceeded  to  Joppa,  where  the  juncdon 
was  to  take  place.  But  after  waiting  for  several 
months,  he  heard  that  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  had 
procured  the  reconciliation  of  the  Egyptian  Emirs 
with  the  Sultan  of  Damascus,  and  that  the  forces 
of  all  Syria  and  Egypt  were  leagued  against  him. 
He  had  scarcely  returned  to  Ptolemais,  when  the 
Sultan  of  Damascus  besieged  it  with  his  army, 
demanding  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  as  its  ransom.  The  want  of  provisions,  how- 
ever, obliged  him  for  the  present  to  retreat,  and 
Louis  was  left  to  take  the  best  measures  for  his 
defence  against  his  future  attacks. 

While  he  was  intent  on  repairing  the  fortifica* 

•  Joinyille. 
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t^UMi  of  tb^  Uw  dises  wiiifdi  ^main^d  in  the  lif^4fi 
of  the  Cbri^tiansi  an  u^iexpec^d  misfortune  greai- 
ly  danipcHl  hiGi  hopes  of  success.  The  wall^  of 
8id0n  Wfireiigain  nearly  in  a  qtate  of  r^paifi  when 
H  tribe  of  Tnrcpman?  surprised  the  workmen,  a^^, 
entering  the  toifn,  pi^t  all  the  inhabitant^  to  th^ 
fword.  They  then  retreated  to  Panea^,  whither 
IjQuia  pursued  them,  and  cooipelled  then^  to  repre 
with  great  loss.  A,{^t  this  victory  \ke  hastened  ta 
3^409,  the  road^  leading  to  which  were  QtrowA 
^th  the  bodies  of  its  finfortfinate,  defenders.  A| 
tbi^y  lay  putrifying  in  tb^  suui  the  pious  monsMfch 
desired  the  soldiers  and  some  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
to  give  tbeip  tb^  rites  of  burial ;  but  all  shuddered 
at  the  idea  of  touching  $hem ;  when  Louis,  le^p- . 
ii^  frou)  bis  horsey  took  one  of  tbem  np  in  bis 
aon9,  and  ^i^ciaim^d)  **  l^^  us  g^ve  ^  Utt}^  d^^ 
tQ  these  martyrs  of  Christ  I  " 

in  order  to  ^oinpl^te  tbe  repairs,  neqeis^^^  at 
S^don,  the  Ij^ing  determined  to  r^mikin  tl^ere,  apd 
superintend  the  works  hipiself ;  but  before  they 
wiere  finished,  ii^tftlligence  arrivf^d,  which  at  onG<) 
puf  a  stop  tq  h^  proc^eding^^  and  changed  thi^, 
ntbP^Q  cinrenf  of  b^^  fhongbts.  Tb^  Legate  pf  thc^ 
I)pp9  having  iM^noqnced  th^t  be  h^d  ^n  event  pf 
iqclportance  to  comn^uDiicfilc,  Lojii/s  led  him  into 
hif  ^apel,  where  the  prelate  revealed  to  him  the 
n9el^9Choly  ne^s  of  his  PP.tbe^V  death.  The  King, 
a%  appn  as  b0  b§ar^  ^hiq  iptejligepce,  set  up  a  cry 
of  9gQny ;  but  sbor^ly  aft^r  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
t^rs?  h^  flung  himself  before  the  altar,  ^nd  e;^- 
c|aimed,  **  X  tb^nk  thee;,  0  Gpd,  iov  hiiy^ig  giyen  me 
89  good  A  nj^oU^or  i  it  w^^  ^  manifestation  of  tby; 
mercy  ;  you  uqw  t^^.l^i^^  back  a§  your  pwi^  y  014 
kftftk  A^l  I  \9Mi  bet  ^\^ye  a^  g:^^^^ ;  bftt  ^t 
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thy  will  be  done,  O  Lord  !  blessed  be  thy  name 
for  ever  and  erer  !  "  He  then  dismissed  the  Legate 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  who  had  entered  the 
chapel  with  them,  and  remained  alone  with  his 
confessor,  reciting  the  service  of  the  dead,  in  which 
employment  he  passed  two  days  without  seeing 
any  one  bat  his  chaplain. 

A.  D.  1254.  Blanche  was  the  sole  support  of 
the  government,  and  her  death  rendered  it  an  im- 
perative duty  on  Louis  immediately  to  return 
home.  Having  consulted  with  his  followers  on 
the  subject,  they  were  unanimous  in  advising  his 
departure  ;  and  the  clergy,  who,  by  the  King's  or- 
der, put  up  prayers  in  the  church  for  divine  direc- 
tion, were  equally  urgent  in  giving  the  same  coun- 
sel. Convinced  by  these  persuasions,  as  well  as 
by  his  own  conscience,  that  it  was  truly  his  duty 
to  bid  farewell  for  the  present  to  the  Holy  Land, 
he  embarked  at  Ptolemais  in  the  month  of  April, 
carrying  with  him  his  wife,  his  three  children  bora 
since  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  and  all  his  followers, 
except  one  hundred  knights,  whom  he  left  to  as- 
sist the  faithful.  During  the  voyage  they  were 
several  times  in  danger  of  shipwreck ;  but  in  the 
hours  of  extreme  danger,  the  King  encouraged  all 
on  board  to  trust  in  Providence,  showing  such 
calmness,  resignation,  and  devotion  himself,  that 
he  filled  every  heart  with  resolution,  and  a  sense 
of  holiness.  The  fleet  finally  anchored  near 
the  Isles  of  Hieres,  whence  Louis  pursued  his 
journey  to  Paris.  Before  entering  the  capital,  he 
offered  up  his  thanksgiving  at  the  altar  of  St  Denis ; 
and  the  day  following,  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
prelates  and  barons  escorted  him  into  the  city. 
WhUe  Louis  was  employing  himself  in  fluakin^ 
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tfate  circait  of  bis  dominions,  dispensing  cliarities 
and  improving  the  ]aw8,  the  Christians  of  Ptole- 
inaiB  were  suffering  greatly  from  the  dissentions  of 
the  different  parties  who  possessedaatbority  in  the 
city.  The  Hospitallers  and  Templars,  the  Ge- 
noese and  Pisans,  waged  continual  war  with 
each  other  respecting  their  rights ;  and  all  ideas  of 
the  public  defence  being  forgotten  in  their  prirate ' 
disputes,  the  faithful  were  exposed  as  ready  yic- 
tims  to  the  first  assault  of  their  enemies.  But  the 
continual  changes  which  took  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Sa- 
racen princes  watched  the  proceedings  at  Cairo, 
preserved  them  from  any  immediate  danger  ;  and 
the  Moguls  appearing  about  this  time  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  they  obtained  the  protection  of  that 
powerfol  people.  This  alliance  was  speedily  brok- 
en by  an  attack  of  the  Christians  on  some  villages 
sulijeeted  to  the  Tartars ;  and  in  defending  them- 
adves  against  their  wrath,  they  increased  it,  by  kil- 
ling the  son  of  the  chief.  The  Moguls  now  began 
to  ravage  the  country,  and  were  every  day  expect- 
ed at  Ptolemais ;  but  an  army  of  Egyptians  arriv- 
ed there  before  them ;  and  peace  being  concluded 
between  the  Christians  and  Mamelukes,  the  com- 
bined forces  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Tartars,  and  drove  them  out  of  Syria. 

A.  D.  1265.  This  victory  was  no  sooner  ob- 
tained than  the  Egyptians  exercised  the  greatest 
cruelty  against  their  allies.  The  Sultan,  who  endea- 
▼oured  to  restrain  his  soldiers  from  their  viola- 
tion of  the  truce,  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt,  being 
assassinated  by  the  famous  Bibars  Bondocdar,  who 
was  immediately  proclaimed  his  successor.  It  was 
not  Icmg  before  the  worst  fears  of  the  Christians 
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ifWQ  Xf^Iiaed*  CoQectiug  a  vaat  anpy,  Biluffi  ^|» 
tered  Pate^&ie,  and  proceeded  to  Nazareth*  T^iri- 
fi«d  at  bis  menac^a,  the  faithful  desired  to  pnakei 
peace ;  )>ttt  he  despised  th§ir  oyert^res,  s^t  6f$  t^ 
the  priocip^l  cbnrch,  apd,  pursuitt^  h^A  de^olatiag 
cpurse  acfos^  the  country,  arranged  hia  foS'C^ 
round  the  i^rall^  of  Pto^eniai^*  F^ilingy  hovr^yi^ 
to  9urpri§^  tbat  qity  as  he  had  e^p^ctedr  hl^  ipc* 
cesdively  If^d  siege  to,  9^^  took  Ctesarf^  af&d  Xr- 
soulf ;  ^ter  wbi^h  he  returned  tq  his  C»i)ita]»  aoA 
had  the  satisfaction  to  r^c^ive  aoa.hai^adox^  I^MA 
Fi:aQce,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  Boliciting  t 
peace  for  the  Christians  which  he  proudly  r«|fvae4 
tQ  grant* 

4.  D.  J?67.    (ianqg  recrnitftd  hi?  forc^,  tb? 

Staltan  resumed  the  war,  and  ravaged  the  C9gnt^ 
about  Tyre,  TrippU,  and  Rtoleiffais^  iind  the^  laid 
siegci  to  th^  fortress  of  Sepb^r,  situii^  atlftut  fif- 
teen league^  frpi^  Ptol^ipi^s»  and  beiqnging  |q  ifb^ 

T^tnplars*  Aftfsr  an  obstinate  conteiit,  he  sucof^eid* 
ed  in  reducing  it*  Th^  garrii^on  vere  assui(^  pf 
their  Ufcs  and  Uh^r^y  if  U^ey  siMT^nderf^d;  hi|t  tjim 
Mo3)ep)  broke  his  proiqi^e  the  n^ona^nt  th^y  w«rft 
inhispow^r';  aa<^  those  ^bo.  WAViid  n^t  i:e|M>)|t|C0 
tb<jir  TgligiQP,  wece  either,  killed  or  leaded  with 
chains,  Thc}  King  gi  Armenia  n©?t  |etethe.pqw«r 
of  this  formidable  chief ;  and  to  secure  succe^  h^. 
imppsad  a  tithe  npop  his  subjects  to  furniah  iha 
eiLpcsnsQs  of  the  war/  Htolemais  again  saw  bi^i 
encainped  und^r  its  walls  ;  but  )i$  suddenly  rWQY' 

ed  bis  f^rce^  to  Joppa,  which  he  topk,  aa  al^o  tha 
fortress  of  C^ac  and  oth^r  places.  I^hort^y  aftar 
tfei^,  he  conqnercd  Antloqh,  ^d  i;0si^§d  it  to  be 
pillaged  by  his  soldi^Ks ;  a  fell  account  of  w*ii* 
"§Bt,  lyith  all  thij  barlwiu^  Pftrp^tu^Rd  ^  tlw 
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occastoD,  he  vauntingly  sent  to  the  unfortunate 
prince  of  that  city. 

The  troubles  which  had  agitated  Europe  for  so 
long  a  period,  and  kept  not  only  the  princes  but 
the  Pope  from  taking  any  measures  in  favour 
of  Syria,  were  for  a  short  time  diminished  by 
the  accession  of  Charles  of  Anjou  to  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  Sicily.  As  the  Pope  had  thus 
effected  one  of  his  favourite  projects,  he  was  now 
at  liberty  to  consider  the  condition  of  his  afflicted 
children  in  the  East,  and  he  began  to  employ  the 
usual  methods  for  arousing  the  devotion  of  the 
fiiithful.  The  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  no 
longer  existed.  Baldwin  was  a  wanderer  in  Eu- 
rope, and  Michael  Palaeologus  was  seated  securely 
on  his  throne.  The  new  Emperor,  on  taking  pos-' 
session  of  Baldwin's  inheritance,  had  written  to 
the  Pope  to  deprecate  his  anger,  und  the  latter 
now  urged  him  to  fulfil  hisassurances  of  obedience* 
Little  success,  however,  attended  the  Pontiff's  ef- 
forts, and  there  were  still  signs  of  trouble  in  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,  from  Charles's  rival  Conradin. 

A.  D.  1268.  But  while  the  whole  of  Europe  was 
thus  engaged  on  objects  of  temporal  interests,  and  its 
princes  were  preparing  themselves  for  prosecuting 
their  private  views,  one  monarch  yet  remained 
faithful  to  what  was  esteemed  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian King.  Louis  had  never  laid  aside  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  the  threats  of  Bibars  reawakened 
all  his  zeal  for  the  Holy  Land.  Keeping  his  in- 
tentions unknown  to  any  one  but  the  Pope,  he 
summoned  a  parliament  which  met  in  the  hall  of 
the  Louvre,  and  as  soon  as  the  members  were  as- 
sembled, he  entered,  bearing  the  crown  of  thorns 
•opposed  to  have  been  worn  by  our  Saviour.    The 
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cl^daration  of  his  iDtention  produced  great  sorroif » 
both  in  the  council  and  through  oat  the  nation ;  ba^ 
1)6  was  equally  resolred  as  on  the  former  occasion ; 
and  his  escampk  drew  n^any  or  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  court  to  engag[e  in  the  upder- 
taking.  He  next  employed  ^ims^lf  in  levying  thij^ 
noioney  n^c^ssary  for  the  expedition,  and  ^i^ 
sums  were  collected  by  way  of  ii{j  posts.  The  f  Pge 
aided  him  in  tliis  affur  witn  ^  powerful  hand ;  lujS 
qbliged  the  clergy,  notwithst^din^  tbeijc  clpmo^^ 
t^  pay  a  tith^  of  thejf  incoine  fjpr  fpur  y^ft^* 
tni^i^land  the  intelligence' o|  the  new  crqs^d^ 

froduced  the  most  active  excitement ;  and' Prince 
.Idv^ard)  eldest  son  of  flepfy  tiL/ together  with  i| 
l^ge  body  qf  English  and  Scottish  knights,  receiy- 
ed  the  cross.  The  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Arragon 
^so  enrolled  themselves  in  tliq  number  of  the  cru- 
saderp,  an4  several  of  t|ie  bravest  cheyaliers  of 
Sp^n.  THe  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily  was»  in 
^6  ineantime,  ipdcmg  extensive  preparations  foK 
^e  expedition ;  but  he  was  suddenly  interruptecl 
in  his  desjgn  )>y  td^  approacti  of  Copradin*  with  ia 
^argci  army.  Uharles*  however,  ntterl]^  defeatea 
^u  rivkly  and  having  taken  him  pri|soner,  pat  nim 
to  death,  thereby  incurring  the  just  reproachen'  ox 
all  Europe. 

A.  D.  1270.  As  the  time  J&i^ed  for  bis  depar- 
ture arrived,  Louis  doubled  bis  zeal  and  activity 
m  exantiniQg  the  afifairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
n-aming  such  laws  as  m^bt  sec\ire  its  tranquillity, 
^d  the  proper  administration  of  justice.     His  bro^ 


dp  credit  to  the  mpat^nlijljtei^ecl  mogarch.     Tij 
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riefnov^  tfie  doaSits  of  tlie  noblemen  wbo  intendeil 
to  accompany  bim>  as  to  their  means  of  paying  tlie 
expenses  of  the  expedition,  the  King  promised 
theib  a  snm  proportioned  to  their  wants  and  sta- 
tion; sind  Prmce  £dward,  not  being  able  to  raise 
the  dohey  b^  required,  receired  a  grant  from  Louis 
of  seventy  ihbusahd  livres.     These  preHminaries 
Iiavin^  been  settled,  Louis  gave  himself  up  to  de- 
Totion ;  and  after  the  solemn  services  of  religion, 
hjB  lift  his  paface  with  naked  feet,^  apd  clad  as  a 
simple   pilgrim*     tn  the   wood  of  Yincennes   he 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  queen,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Aigues-Mortes,  where  he  intended  to 
eino^^k ;  his  ihree  sons,  and  his  daughter  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  having  accompanied  him.  Here  he  was 
boliged  to  wait  some  days,  before  the  Genoese  fleet 
aiid  the  rest  of  the  crusaders  arrived ,  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous  ;  but  on  the  4tli  of  July  the  arma- 
iiient  set  sail ;  and  it  was  noW  for  the  first  time  made 
l^nerally  known,  that  the  expedition  was  destined 
Tor  the  African  kingdom  ot  Tiinis,  insteacl  of  the 
Holy  Lknd.     The  King  of  Sicily  is.  generally  sup- 
jyosed  to  have  originally  employed  his  efforts  to 
give  this  direction  to  the  crusade,   as  its  success 
would  free  him  from  a  liear  and  dangerous  enemy ; 
h^i  Louis  himself  w^  enthusiastic  in  his  hopes  of 
iohverting  the  sovereign  of  Tunis,  to  Christianity ; 
lind  It  is  not  unlil^ely  thai  the  brothers  were  equally 
determined  by  these  strong  and  opposite  motives.* 
The  approacK  of  the  fleet  fliled  the  Africans 
i^tn  despair ;  and  all  who  were  in  the  open  coun> 
try,  and  even  the  sailors  from  the  ships  in  the  porl;^ 
fled  ihio  Tunis.     The  next  daeiy  the  army  disem- 
barked, in  the  face  of  a  numerous  force  dhiihi  biit 
to  bpposi  it,  but  wiiich  retreated  ^ithbtit  W&tiHg 
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aa  attack.  Formal  posseoaion  was  tben  taken  of 
the  country ;  and  the  towers  which  defended  the 
city,  and  stood  on  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  The  King  of  Tunis 
sent  messengers  to  reproach  Louis  with  hb  conduct 
in  invading  his  territory,  and  threatened  to  retain 
immediately  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  thovisand 
men.  The  situation  of  the  army  was,  in  htctf  not- 
withstanding its  superior  valour,  exposed  to  great 
danger  from  the  numbers  which  the  enemy  could 
bring  into  the  field,  and  from  the  union  which  he 
had  made  with  the  Sultan  Bibars.  But  it  was  not 
evils  of  thb  kind  which  were  destined  to  defeat  the 
designs  of  Louis.  The  troops  had  not  been  loi^ 
encamped  before  the  sickly  nature  of  the  climate 
began  to  be  heavily  felt.  Fatigue  and  famine  add- 
ed to  the  deadly  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a 
pestilence  shortly  raged  throughout  the  army.  So 
many  died  every  day,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
bury  them  before  the  bodies  putrified.  The  plague 
thus  supplied  its  own  nourishment,  and  many  of 
the  knights  and  principal  men  of  the  expedition 
were  hourly  sinking  under  the  disease.  The  Duke 
of  Nevers,  especially  beloved  by  Louis,  from  his 
having  been  born  to  him  at  Damietta  at  the  time 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  con- 
tagion just  as  it  seized  upon  the  King  himself.  The 
Legate  died  at  the  same  period,  and  the  army  ex- 
hibited a  miserable  spectacle  of  disease  and  want. 

But  all  other  feelings  of  anxiety  were  destroy- 
ed, as  every  day  announced  the  increasing  malady 
of  Louis.  The  fever,  indeed,  was  rapidly  con- 
suming him ;  and  all  hope  of  his  recovery  was 
soon  lost.  The  excellent  monarch,  knowing  that 
>»'*«  end  approached,   occupied  himself  by  turns 
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with  giving  his  last  ordeis  respecting  his  kingdom, 
and  in  the  calm  and  solemn  exercise  of  devotion. 
At  length  be  desired  the  presence' of  bis  son  Phi* 
lip»  whom  he  addressed  in  the  most  pathetic  man- 
ner respecting  the  duties  which,  on  ascending 
the  throne,  he  would  owe  to  his  suljects;  and  on 
all  the  virtues  and  holy  dispositions  which  he  oiight 
to  possess,  both  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  The 
young  prince  heard  the  last  instruction  of  his  fa- 
ther with  deep  emotion  ;  and  Louis  having  finish- 
ed addressing  him,  took  farewell  of  his  daughter, 
with  similar  affection  and  anxiety  for  her  ftiture 
happiness.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Greek  Em- 
peror being  admitted,  he  exhibited  a  great  desire 
that  the  church  at  Constantinople  might  be  united 
with  that  of  Rome.  After  this  interview,  he  saw 
DO  one  but  bis  confessor.  As  death  drew  nearer, 
the  ferrour  of  bis  devotion  increased ;  and  on  Au- 
gust 25th,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  he  expired. 

Amid  the  profound  grief  and  consternation  which 
prevailed  through  the  camp,  the  instant  it  was 
known  that  the  King  was  dead,  Charles  of  Anjou 
disembarked  with  all  the  pomp  of  maitial  parade. 
But  the  signals  which  announced  his  landing  were 
unanswered ;  and,  rushing  to  the  tent  of  his  father, 
he  found  him  stretched  on  a  bed  of  ashes.  After 
the  first  emotion  of  sorrow  was  over,  Philip  sent 
messengers  to  France  to  confirm  his  father's  mi- 
nisters In  office,  and  to  express  his  desire  of,  in  all 
things,  following  his  example.  The  King  of  Sicily 
then  assumed  the  command  of  the  forces,  but  the 
African  monarch  sued  for  peace  ;  and  it  was  grant- 
ed him,  on  the  condition  of  his  paying  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  giving  the 
Christians  a  track  of  ground  for  forming  a  settle- 
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'inent,  and  releasing  all  the  priscmers  taken  in  bat- 
'de.     He  also  agreed  to  pay  the  King  of  Sidly  the 
arrean  of  tribute  formeriy  dne  to  him,  and  to 
double  the  snm  for  the  fnture.     The  Sultan  of 
Cairo  expressed  his  indignation  at  this  compro- 
mise of  the  Moslem  cause.     The  same  sentiments 
'  were  expressed  on  the  side  of  the  Christians ;  and 
'  Edward,  who  reached  Africa  at  this  juncture,  re- 
fused to  bear  any  part  in  the  council  of  the  cbieft. 
It  was  at  last  decided  by  the  crusaders,  that  they 
'Would  winter  in  Sicily,  and  then  proceed  to  Fa* 
lestine ;  but  this  resolution  was  altered  into  one 
which  fixed  the  renewal  of  the  expedition  for  that 
'time  four  years;  and  the  army  then  re-embarked 
'  for  Europe.     The  King  of  Navarre  and  his  wife 
died  on  their  journey ;  the  young  Queen  of  France 
abared  the  same  fate  :  and  Philip  entered  his  do- 
minions, accompaniea  by  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
father,  his  brother,  and  his  wife.     The  Count  of 
'  Poictiers  and  his  wife  were  shortly  added  to  the 
number  of  the  royal  family  who  had  died  on  the 
journey ;  and  more  noblemen  and  knights  than  we 
'  can  name,  expired  in  the  same  manner,  from  the 
efiects  of  the  African  pestilence. 
'      A.  D.  1271.  The  affliction  caused  by  the  death 
'  of  Louis  was  not  confined  to  France  or  Europe. 
With  him,  the  Christians  of  Palestine  saw  the  last 
of  that  line  of  heroes  who  seemed  to  have  been 
laised  up  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
when  he  expired,  the  antient  flame  of  devotion, 
which  had  been  long  flickering  amid  the  mined 
'  altar  of  Jerusalem,  vanished  into  darkness.     Of 

*  all  the  princes  who  had  vowed  to  renew  the  cru- 

•  aade,  Edward  of  England  alone  kept  his  promise ; 
but  the.  smallness  of  the  force  he  had  wiA  him 
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imvmted  his  doing  any  senrice.  Mustering 
iuDweyer,  whonX  Beren  thousand  men,  the  pri^OB^ 
in  conjnnction  with  the  Hospitallers  and  Tein- 
plan,  inarched  into  Phoeniciay  and  thence  to 
Nazareth*  which  they  entered,  and  harbarously 
nassacred  the  nnfortaiiate  Moslem  inhabitants^ 
thus  retaliating  the  burning  of  the  church  by 
Bibars.  After  gaining  this  useless  nctory^  Ed- 
ward returned  to  Ptolemais,  where  he  entered  in- 
So  a  communication,  with  the  Emir  of  Jq>pa.  But 
ioT  some  cause,  the  nature  of  which  does  not  seeiii 
.▼ery  dearly  ascertained,  he  incurred  the  enmity  of 
wone  of  the  Assasuns  ;  and  the  dagger  of  the  muD* 
deser  had  reached  his  heart,,  when  Us  agility  provr 
«d  aa  •wermatch  for  that  of  the  assailant  It  was 
joaihis  ooaBaion,.as  it  is  said,  that  his  consort  suel^ 
jed  the  poison  from  his  wound,  and  gained,  by  her 
affectioQf,  so  fail  a.  name  in  the  annals  of  female 
devotion*  Another  version,  however,  is  gireii  if 
this  story ;  and  the  prince  is  reported  to  har^  beea 
eared  by  the  skill  of  a  physician.  But  whatevfir 
were  the  means  by  which  he  was  healed,  Edward 
thought  it  high  time  to  depart ;  and  he  left  Syriify 
without  havmg  effected  any  thing  which  deseryefi 
xseeording. 

A.  D.  1274  A  gleam  of  light  broke  upon  th^ 
Holy  Land^  on  the  election  of  Thibault,  who  had 
long  dwelt  in  Syria,  to  the  Pontificate.  On  i^ 
ecendipg  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter,  he  persuaded 
the  King  of  France  to  send  some  troops  and  mo- 
ney ia  Bid  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  maritime  cities 
of  Italy  rendered  a  simihir  assistance.  But.  the 
measure  most  fav:ourable  to  the  canse^  was  Hs 
summoning  a  second  council  at  Lyons,  wbich  wi^ 
hM  with  great  solemnity,  and  was  composed  <)f 
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mwe  tliaii  a  llioiiflaiid  bishops  and  archbishops ; 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and 
Constantinople ;  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Cy* 
pros;  of  enroys  from  the  chief  of  the  Mogals,  and 
the  principal  princes  and  barons  of  Europe.  A 
cnmde  was  determined  npon  in  this  council,  and 
lawii  were  passed  for  carrying  it  into  execution ; 
bat  its  decrees  were  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as 
the  meeting  broke  np. 

Bibars,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to  pnrsne 
has  conqaests  with  restless  and  untiring  ambiuon, 
and  every  day  threatened  to  besiege  Ptolemais,  the 
first  place  of  importance  whidi  the  Christians  now 
possessed.  While  he  was  meditating  this  mea* 
sure,  and  preparing  to  renew  an  attack  on  Cypms, 
"which  had  hitherto  failed,  he  was  suddenly  taken 
H],  and  his  death  relieved  the  Christians  from  their 
present  terror.  Bibars  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  extraordinary  perscyerance,  courage,  resolutioQ 
and  ferocity — qualities  which,  in  a  warrior,  might 
pass  for  genius,  or  give  to  his  actions  the  appear- 
ance of  proceeding  from  a  powerful  intellect.  But 
Aere  is  a  decision  and  promptness  of  action  whicb 
result  from  mere  animal  vigour,  despising  rest  and 
impatient  of  delay,  altogether  different  from  the 
firmness  and  noble  resolution  in  which  the  mind 
rules  and  informs.  Bibars  appears,  therefore,  to 
have  been  held  up  as  a  wonder  with  little  reason, 
and  only  deserves  one  of  the  lowest  places  in  the 
rolls  of  fame. 

The  late  Sultan  was  succeeded  by  Kelaoun, 

a  man  equally  determined  in   hostility  to  the 

Christians.     His  reign  commenced  by  a  splendid 

'triumph   over  the   Tartars,  who,  in  conjunction 

with  the  Armenians  and  Georgians,  had  invaiied 
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hi%  terriMwies.  The  Christians,,  who  dreaded  that 
this  victory  would  increase  his  ferocity,  as  well  as 
power,  immediately  desired  to  conclude  a  peace. 
Their  appeal  succeeded,  and  he  turned  his  arms 
against  the  King  of  Armenia,  whom  he  complete- 
ly humbled  to  his  power.  Employing  also  a  po- 
licy of  the  most  refined  kind,  he  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  European  courts,  among 
which  was  that  of  Spain,  where  he  had  emissaries 
who  constantly  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  any 
measures  leading  to  a  crusade.  It  is  worthy  of  re-- 
mark, that  in  the  state  of  depression  in  which  Pa- 
lestine now  lay,  there  were  for  some  time  three 
pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  namely,  the 
King  of  Cyprus,  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  Mary  of 
Antioch,  daughter  of  Isabella. 

After  the  truce  existing  between  the  Sultan  and 
the  Christians  had  been  repeatedly  broken,  renewed, 
and  again  broken,  Kelaoun  at  length  determined 
to  make  the  grand  attempt  on  Ptolemais.  Before 
doing  this,  however,  he  had  to  render  himself  mas- 
ter of  Tripoli,  in  the  siege  of  which  he  was  aided 
by  the  dissensions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  me- 
lancholy at  the  death  of  their  Prince  Bohemond, 
which  had  just  occurred.  The  garrison  held  out 
for  thirty-five  days,  and  then  surrendered.  The 
carnage  which  followed  was  unrestrained,  and 
seven  thousand  Christians  were  the  victims  of 
Moslem  ferocity. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  stop  the  Sultan's  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  Ptolemais.  Thither,  there- 
fore,  he  ted  his  army,  but  a  truce  was  again  signed^ 
and  once  more  stopped  the  progress  of  the  siege. 
Th^  delay,  however,  was  almost  momentary,  and. 
the  legate  of  the  PopQ  is  accused  of  having  been 
'       •    •  ■2e2 
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the  first  to  renew  the  clanger  by  his  pitmd  re- 
fiual  to  explun  some  trifling  cause  of  dispnte. 
Another  account  ascribes  tbe  breach  of  the  treaty 
to  tbe  murder  of  a  Mnsulman  by  a  citizen,  who 
was  led  by  jealousy  to  the  act.     However  this 
may  be,  the  Sultan  prepared  for  the  attack,  and 
the  Christians  sent  letters  to  the  Pope  to  implore 
immediate  aid.     Far  different  were  the  suceoors 
sent  to  such  as  would  have  been  of  any  assistance 
to  the  foithful  in  their  present  situation.     Sncteen 
hundred  undisciplined   men,   only  served  to  in- 
crease the  confusion  which  reigned  in  the  city ; 
and  when  they  commenced  their  excursions  into 
the  neighbouring  territory,  the  wanton  barbarities 
committed  inflamed  Kelaoun  with  a  furious  desire 
of  revenge.     The  inhabitants,  finding  how  Itlde 
aid  they  were  to  expect  from  the  West,  desired 
again  to  ward  off  the  expected  blow  by  a  trace. 
They,  therefore,  sent  deputies  to  the  Sultan,  of- 
fering to '  punish  all  who  had  been  guilty  of  tlie 
violences  complained  of.    But  Kelaoun's  resolu- 
tion was  taken ;  the  deputies  returned  without 
liaving  been  able  to  bend  him  at  all  from  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  at  the  advice  of  the  Patriarch,  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  the  city  were  commenced 
without  delay.     Fortunately  the  King  of  Cyprus 
arrived  at  this  juncture  with  five  hundred  cheva- 
liers ;  and  the  garrison  thus  reinforced^  amount- 
ed to  nine  hundred  ^orse  and  eighteen  thousatid 
foot.     This  force,  divided  into  four  parts,  was  put 
under  the  command  of  the  best  warriora  present ; 
and  the  government  of  the  city  was  deputed  to  a 
council  of  eight  chiefs.     Kelaoun  died  before  in 
could  begin  his  favourite  enterprise ;  but  with  his 
last  words  be  charged  bis  son  and  sucGeasor,  Chalil, 
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lo  iranme  the  dodga ;  and  the  young  Saltan  at- 
tended religionsly  to  his  injunctions.     The  force 
which  Chalil  drew  oat  on  the  plains  before  Ptole* 
mais,  formed  a  line  of  some  leagues,  and  extended 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains.    More  than  three 
hundred  machines  for  carrying  on  the  assault  were 
placed  against  the  walls;  and  even  the  bravest 
warriors,  among  whom  was  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Templars,  despaired  of  being  able  to  resist 
aach  an  armament.     That  experienced  chief  pro- 
ceeded, therefore,  by  the  consent  of  his  brethren, 
to  the  camp  of  the  Sultan,   and  f^ain   offered, 
after  exaggeimting  his  means  of  defence,  to  con- 
clude a  truce.     Chalil  agreed  to  an  arrangement, 
and  the  Grand  Master  returned,  greatly  comfort- 
ed»  to   the  city;  but  he  bad  scarcely  commu- 
nicated the  result  of  his  mission  to  the  chiefs, 
when  liie  populace  broke  out  into  a  violent  tu- 
imulty  and  declared  their  determination  to  have 
war.     The  assault  was  almost  immediately  com- 
menced, and  all  day  and  night  the  ramparts  were 
assailed  by  the  tremendous  engines  of  the  Mos- 
lems.    For  a  few  days  the  besieged  repulsed  their 
enemies   with   the   most  spirited  bravery;  they 
made  several  successful  sallies,  and  showered  their 
darts  from  the  walls  with  such  skill,  that  files  of 
the  enemy  fell  beneath  them.     But  quarrels  began 
to  rise  among  the  chiefs,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
garrison  every  day  deserted  from  their  standards. 
At  length,  the  Sultan  determined  on  a  general  as- 
sault, and  he  advanced  towards  the  walls  with  all 
his  forces  and  three  hundred  camels,  on  each  of 
which  was  placed  the  huge  Syrian  tambour.     The 
roar  of  this  wild  music,   the  appearance  of  the 
anny,  said  to  lupre  amounted  to  four  hundred  thou- 
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id  men,  wmI  ef  them  clad  ii>  gpleadid  acniew 
ihat  flittered  in  the  rays  of  the  eaf^  and ,  the  de- 
fttrnctiTe  macbinefl  ready  prepared  to  batter  the 
trails — this  magnificeat  but  terrible  spectacle  filled 
the  Christians  with  terror.  The  assault,  mainly 
directed  against  the  tower  and  gate  of  St  Anthony* 
was  continued  the  whole  day.  As  the  darkness 
fell»  the  enemy  withdrew ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  supension  of  the  battle,  the  King  of  Cyr 
prus,  who  commanded  on  that,  station,  withdrew 
from  the  town,  and,  getting  cm  board  a  vessel,  set 
sail  with  all  his  followers. 

When  the  Saracens  renewed  the  assault  the 
next  day,  they  found  the  ramparts,  which  had 
been  defended  by  the  King  of  Cyprus,  nnmannecL 
Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  they  em- 
ployed the  whole  strength  of  their  enormous  en- 
gines unopposed.     At  last,  the  ramparta  crum- 
bled beneath  their  incessant  blows.     A  wide  open- 
ing appeared  in  the  walls;  the  besiegers  rushed 
thousands  after  thousands  to  the  breach  ;  and  the 
Christians  received  them  on  the   points  of  their 
swords  and  lances.     For  an  instant  the  assailants 
were  kept  at  bay ;  but  their  numbers  increasing, 
they  pressed  forward  in  a  huge  mass,  drove  the  lit- 
tle army  of  the  faithful  from  their  post,  and  passed 
the  barrier.     At  this  moment  of  peril  and  dismay, 
the  Hospitallers  and  Templars  alone  preserved  their 
courage  unabated.     The  Marechal  of  the  former 
exerting  himself  with  indescribable  energy,    ran 
through  the  streets  rallying  the  fugitive  Christians ; 
and  then  turning  upon  the  enemy,  drove  them  be- 
fore tbem  with  irresistible  fury.     Thus  freed  from 
immediate  ruin,  the  citizens  passed  the  night  in 
pepaiiing  the  breach,. and  making  other  prepar%- 
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tioQs  for  tbe  followiog  day.  Ab  soon  m  the  morn- 
ing dawned,  the  people  were  assembled  in  the 
palace  of  the  Hospitalters,  and  the  Patriareh  of 
Jemsalem  addressed  them  in  terms  calculated  toi 
inspire  them  with  all  the  resolution  which  can  he 
derived  from  despair.  There  now  remained  of  the 
garrison  only  seven  thousand  roen«  No  sacconrs  were 
any  longer  to  be  expected  from  the  West ;  and 
the  vessels  they  possessed  were  too  few  to  convey 
them  from  the  city.  Thns  left  to  brave  tbe  peril 
which  menaced  them  or  perish,  numbers  of  ih^ 
ditizens,  who  had  hitherto  remained  unarmed,  pre- 
pared for  the  battle,  and  all  present  took  an  oath 
to  die  rather  than  desert  their  brethren;  While  a 
'part  stayed  behind  to  fortify  the  streets  by  reising 
barriers  at  tbe  doors  of  the  houses,  and  heaping 
together  large  piles  of  stones,  tbe  rest  awaited  the 
approach  of  tbe  enemy  on.  the  walls.  The  attack 
was  made  in  the  same  quarter  as  the  preceding  day» 
und  after  a  desperate  conflict,  a  breclcb  was  again 
made.  In  tbe  midst  of  the  clamours  which  rose 
at  the  sight  of  the  filing  barriers,  the  Patriarch 
was  heard  exclaiming,  "  O  God,  surround  us  with 
a  rampart  man  cannot  destroy  !  Cover  us  with 
tbe  shield  of  thy  power  I  "  The  Saracens  rush- 
ed in  multitudes  through  the  breach ;  the  citi- 
zens, who  had  supported  their  entrance  in  hopeless 
anxiety,  flew  to  oppose  them  ;  a  bloody  conflict 
raged  through  the  streets  ;  and  the  Christians,  by 
prodigies  of  valour,  s^ain  drove  back  the  enemy. 

May  18th,  1291.     At  length  arrived  the  day 

which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Ptolemais.     The 

Moslems  had  more  than  once  shrunk  in  terror  from 

the  might  and  despair  of  their  approach,  and  as- 

-cribed  the  success  of  their  resistance  to  supernatural 
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It  WM  aflMcl^,  that  in  each  vulble  €bri»- 
tian  there  were  in  reality  two  warriora,  and  that 
when  one  of  the  Franks  fell»  hie  place  was  inir 
nediately  supplied  by  another  who  caaae  oat  of 
his  month.  While  these  saperstiUoaa  damped  the 
cooiaga  of  bi9  soldiers,  the^  Saltan  himself  was 
rendered  donhtfnl^  by  the  perBeveraace  of  the  Cbiifr- 
tianS)  as  to  tho  £nal  vnccess  of  the  siege;,  and  it  is 
reported,  that  he  was  only  induced  to  continua  it 
at  the  instaaee  of  the  renegade  Franks  with 
whom  bis  army  aboimded..  On  the  nsoming  of  the 
day  above  mentioned,  the  assault  was  more  geaBr 
nl  and-  di^tniotive  than  any  before  mad^  ;  but  it 
was  met  vidth  greater  valour  on  the  part  4if  the 
besiiaged;  .Seven  uffidda  fell  before ond  Cbristiao^; 
aad,  hud  the  two  fotcea.  been  in  my  way  propor- 
tioned  to  each  other,  the  astonishing  bravery  of 
the  faithfal  mttit  have*  prevailed* .  Bat  the  bwdef 
,of'  Mtt88uliiiaaB»  which  covered  the  pkiias  from  thm 
sea  to  the  mountains  of  Qarmel  and  CaroidMb 
aeem^  undiminished ;  find  no  effiocta  of  the.  mo^ 
desperate  c<mrage  eonld  bear,  up  i  against  the  eo^- 
tinued  renewal  of  their  sttack;  Seeing  no  hope 
of  supporting  the  dir^t  charge  ^f .  the  enemy»  the 
Templars  suddenly  changed  thw  positioot  and, 
with  the  Grand  Master  at  their  head,  rode  impeta- 
ously  inl<o  the  Saracen  esmp*  They  were  met  by 
thousands  of  foes.  The  Grand  Master  fell,  piero^ 
ed  with  an  arrow,  in  the  midst  of  his  brave  knights; 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  was  also 
dangerously  wounded;  and  those  who  survived, 
were  obliged  to  ly treat  hastily,  into  the  city»  ds- 
ploiiog  the  loss  of  their  bravest  companions.  }io 
better  success  attended  the  warriors  employed  in 
d^nding  the  ramparts.     Redaicad  to  leas  thp»^ 
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'AoitMuid,  ihej  were  at  length  driren  from  t!ie 
*g8te  and  tower  of  6t  Anthony,  and  the  infideki 
again  rushed  into  the  town,  filling  the  streets  with 
'their  cries  of  victory.     But  the  valonr  of  the  trne 
Christians  was  still  undiminished.      The  enemy 
^advanced  not  a  step  without  being  assailed  by 
-flliowers  of  stones  from  the  houses,  or  by  the  wea- 
pons of  those  who  determined  not  to  outlive  the 
•^amity.  William  of  Clermoiit  is  named  as  among 
t^e  foremost  of  th4  few  heroic  men  who  fonglft 
-to  the  last  for  the  cause  of  Palestine.    But  neither 
^is  devotion,  nor  the  desperation  of  the  citizens, 
'availed    any    longer.      The  streets,    filled    with 
■multitudes  of  women  and   children,  who  mingled 
•  their  shrieks  wkh  the  shouts  of  the  combatants, 
'presented  a  frightful  spectacle  of  confusion  and 
"slaughter;  and,   to  render  this  awful   hour  still 
'  more  dismal,  a  terrible  storm  arose,  which  cover- 
ed the  heavens  with  so  dense  a  darkness,  that  the 
istandards  of  neither  party  could  be  discerned ; 
'  while  the  wind  and  thunder,  and  swelling  of  the 
aea,  swallowed  up  every  sound  in  the  threatening 
roar  of  the  elements. 

The  infidels  were  at  last  left  unopposed,  and 
the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  was  carried  on 
without  intermission.  Many  fled  to  the  shore,  in 
order  to  escape  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour ;  but  the  storm  rendered  this,  for  some  time, 
impossible.  When  the  ships  came  within  reach  of 
the  fugitives,  those  who  possessed  any  wealth  gave 
large  sums  to  be  taken  on  board  ;  and  many  wo- 
men of  rank  offered  their  jewels,  and  promised  to 
marry  any  of  the  mariners  who  would  assist  them 
to  escape.  The  venerable  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
*who'had  with  difficulty  been  persulided  to  leave 
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the  abore,  receiyed  sach  nambere  of  the  wretcbed 
citizens  into  his  ship,  that,  before  it  cleared  the 
port,  it  sank,  and  all  perished.  Those  in  the  city 
who  had  eluded  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  were  stiU 
endeaYooring  to  defend  themselves  in  the  palace  of 
the  Templars,  their  last  retreat.  They  offered  to 
capitulate,  and  the  Saltan  agreed  to  spare  their 
lives ;  but  the  soldiers  whom  he  sent  to  take  po*- 
.session  of  the  fortress,  violated  the  women  who  bad 
sought  refage  there.  The  knights  instantly  re- 
sumed their  arms,  and  put  the  ravibhers  to  death. 
The  palace  was  then  again  attacked;  but  the 
Christian  warriors  continued  their  defence,  till  the 
principal  tower  of  the  fortress  fell,  and  buried' both 
them,  and  all  whom  they  defended,  under  its  walls. 
Thus  ended  this  memorable  siege.  In  a  few 
days,  Ptolemais  was  in  ruins,  and  retained  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  for  which 
it  had  been  so  long  famous.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the 
other  Christian  cities  on  the  coast,  immediately 
opened  their  gates  to  the  Moslem ;  and  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  was  no  more  ! 


In  looking  back  on  the  sketch  which  has  been 
given  of  these  wars,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  merits  our  principal  attention  ; — the  canics 
of  their  origin ;  the  means  by  which  they  were 
supported  ;  or  their  effects  on  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety. The  limits  of  this  work  prohibit  the  au- 
thor from  entering  into  the  discussion  of  these  sub- 
jects, or  tracing  the  causes  which  led  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  grand,  but  erring  spirit  of  esthn- 
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Biasm,  to  which  chivalry  and  the  crasades  owed 
their  existence.  At  some  fature  period,  he  may 
▼entare  to  offer  his  ideas  upon  the  subject  more 
at  length.  No  period  of  history  better  deserves 
the  attantion  of  either  the  moralist  or  the  scholar, 
than  the  middle  ages ;  and  in  the  events  and  in- 
.atitutions  which  have  been  describe  d,  we  possess 
the  truest  indexes  to  their  principal  phenomena. 


THE  END. 
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